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My  friends,  College  is  a  famous  place  for  reverie;  for  that  quiet 
thought  which  almost  seems  to  be  the  absence  of  all  thought ;  for  let* 
ting  your  thoughts  run  whither  they  will,  without  making  any  effort 
to  control  them.  How  many  of  us  indulge  in  these  reveries,  as  we 
sit,  on  some  cold  evening,  before  our  cheerful  fire,  in  our  College 
rooms.  Ah !  if  one  could,  with  the  genius  of  a  Hawthome,-catch  and 
weave  into  a  tangible  form,  the  subtle  fancies  which  surround  him  in 
that  hour,  a  readable  article  would  it  make ;  for  then,  every  one  would 
reoognize  a  picture  of  his  own  thoughts  on  like  occasions,  and  I  think 
nothing  pleases  us  more,  than  to  find  that  some  one  has  succeeded  in 
catching  and  enchaining  those  fancies  which  at  times  fly  so  vaguely 
around  us  all.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  them,  and  yet  they  elude  us 
when  they  seem  almost  within  our  grasp.  I  can  only  hope  to  present 
to  you  some  of  the  more  common  and  tangible  of  these. 

Some  evening,  then,  we  sit  down  with  the  delightful  consciousness 
of  no  immediate  duty  pressing  upon  us,  draw  our  chair  up  before  our 
open  fire,  and,  perchance,  light  a  cigar.  Soon  a  kind  of  dreaminess 
steals  over  us ;  the  rays  of  the  fire  cast  a  soft  and  mellow  light  upon 
the  familiar  objects  around  us,  imparting  to  them  almost  a  strange  ap- 
pearance.   The  faces  upon  the  wall  look  down  more  kindly  upon  us ; 
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oar  natures  expand ;  we  feel  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The  petty 
annoyances  and  troubles  of  our  daily  life  vanish ;  we  view  everything 
by  the  mellow  light  of  our  fire. 

Dififerent  objects  pass  in  review  before  us,  while  we  apparently  sit 
apart  from  them,  and  watch  the  procession  as  it  passes  by.  We  think 
sharply,  and  yet  our  thoughts  seem  not  to  emanate  from  ourselves ; 
we  are  conscious  of  no  effort. 

It  is  wonderful  how  many  pictures  we  see  in  that  open  fire;  it  is  a 
complete  picture  gallery,  in  which  all  the  pictures  bear  a  close  relation 
to  ourselves.  There  is  portrayed  the  past,  the  present,  and  it  almost 
seems  as  if,  from  time  to  time,  we  could  obtain  faint  glimpses  of  the 
future.  I  look  now  into  its  depths,  and  there  is  passing  in  review  a 
picture  of  College,  and  College  life.  First  comes  Freshman  year» 
with  its  many  acts  of  folly,  and  we  laugh  heartily  at  some  of  the  ap- 
pearances we  then  presented.  But  a  glorious  year  is  our  first  year  in 
College,  after  all,  when  we  are  becoming  established  in  the  ways  here ; 
are  making  acquaintances  and  forming  friendships.  A  joyous  year  is 
Freshman  year,  and  we  shall  long  remember  its  many  incidents  and 
pleasures. 
Then  comes  boisterous  Sophomore  year,  when  recklessness  is  the 

'  quality  most  admired.  Junior  year  quickly  follows,  with  its  many  pe- 
riods of  ease,  truly  the  social  year  of  College,  and  many  rare  evenings 
do  we  see  before  us,  spent  in  old  North  Middle.    And  now  they  are 

.  gone.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  it.  We  look  back  upon  them  with 
many  feelings  of  pleasure,  perchance  some  of  regret.  We  form  reso- 
lutions to  spend  more  usefully  the  hours  of  the  present  year,  which  is 
swiftly  passing  by.    May  we  keep  these  resolutions. 

I  look  again  into  my  fire,  and  behold  there  pictured  the  College,  and 
its  future  prospects.  What  a  charm  do  these  old  buildings  have  for 
us.  We  almost  wish  that  they  might  remain  unchanged,  and  that  in 
the  future  we  could  see  the  same  old  buildings,  the  same  old  rooms. 
And  yet,  after  all,  we  love  our  College  too  well  to  wish  to  hinder  her 

>  advance.  We  are  not  so  selfish  as  to  wish  everything  to  remain  just 
as  we  saw  it.  And  so  we  hail  with  a  quiet  delight  the  improvements 
to  be  made.  We  admire  the  liberal  spirit  displayed  in  our  College 
affairs,  and  look  forward  to  the  day,  as  not  far  distant,  when  culture 

.  and  refinement  will  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  College  life. 
When  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  beautiful;  when  the  object 

« of  College  will  be  not  more  to  educate  than  to  cultivate ;  not  more  to 

'  strengthen  than  to  refine.    We  look  with  delight  upon  the  beautiful 

vpicture.    We  rejoice  in  it ;  our  hearts  beat  with  greater  enthusiasm^ 

•and  are  filled  with  a  more  ardent  love. 
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And  now  this  too  is  gone,  and  dim»  shadowy  appearanoes  of  the 
fhtiire  oome  crowding  before  ns.  We  feel  as  if  the  responsibilities  of 
the  world  were  almost  settled  npon  as.  We  look  eagerly  forward, 
and  try  to  pierce  the  veil.  We  see  before  as  a  mass  of  conflicting 
elements,  into  which  we  must  go,  and  do  battle  with  the  rest.  We 
cannot  help  contrasting  the  excitement,  vexation  and  trouble  which 
we  know  we  shall  there  meet,  with  the  quiet  and  contentment  of  our 
College  life ;  and  yet  we  look  forward  boldly  to  the  strife.  We  would 
not  always  remain  in  this  quiet  state ;  and,  although  we  would  not 
hasten,  neither  woftld  we  put  off  the  day  when  we  shall  ent^r  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  test  the  discipline  we  here  receive. 
We  give  thanks  to  our  Alma  Mater  for  the  blessings  she  has  bestowed 
upon  us.  We  compare  ourselves  when  we  entered  her  domain  and 
now,  and  cannot  help  feeling  some  satisfaction  in  the  comparison. 

And  so  in  our  reverie  we  go  on  from  one  thing  to  another.  Per- 
chance the  faces  of  absent  ones  appear  to  us,  and  vivid  pictures  of 
scenes  far  away.  We  live  over  again,  in  one  short  hour,  years  of  our 
childhood,  with  the  sad  spots  obliterated  by  the  time  which  has  inter- 
vened, while  the  joyous  remembrances  are  only  the  brighter.  Per- 
chance, too,  some  deep  sorrow  has  fallen  upon  us  in  by-gone  days,  and 
now  re-appearing,  gives  a  subdued  melancholy  to  the  picture.  Thus 
the  panorama  changes  from  gay  to  grave,  from  trivial  to^lmportant, 
until,  at  last,  we  wake  from  our  reverie,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the 
more  practical  duties  which  await  us. 


-♦♦♦- 


Now  that  the  annual  campaign  between  Brothers  and  Linonia 
is  oyer,  the  question  recurs  to  the  minds  of  all  with  renewed  force, 
whether  the  present  year  is  to  witness  a  continuance  of  that  dis- 
gracefnl  apathy  concerning  these  Societies,  which  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  so  strikingly  manifested,  and  which  of  late  has  been  so 
alarmingly  increased.  Are  we,  whether  Brothers  or  Linonians,  to 
have  a  renewal  of  that  shameful  record  of  the  past  year,  a  record  of 
meetings  without  a  quorum,  of  appointments  unfulfilled,  of  debates 
without  life  ?  And  in  a  brief  consideration  of  the  condition  of  these 
Societies,  I  wish  to  be  understood,  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  one  who 
has  the  true  interests  of  both  at  heart ;  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
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oonthiQed  prosperity  or  adversity  of  one*  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  state  of  the  other ;  that,  in  short,  the  two  are  not 
essentially  antagonistic,  bnt  are  rather  co-workers  in  the  promotion  of 
the  common  good  of  all  College ;  of  Brothers  and  Linonians  alike. 

It  has  been  heretofore  a  remarkable  fact,  that  however  mach  the 
Societies  had  been  neglected  during  the  year,  we  plunged,  neverthe- 
less, into  the  annual  campaign  with  as  much  zest  and  enthusiasm  as 
ever.  But  this  year  all  this  was  changed.  The  same  indifference 
was  manifested  in  electioneering,  as  had  characterized  the  meetings 
during  the  year.  As  regards  the  Brothers,  I  kno^  that  about  all  the 
campaign  work  was  done  by  two  or  three  men,  and  I  learn  from  the 
officers  of  Linonia,  that  the  same  is  true  of  that  Society.  The  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  which  had  been  so  distinctively  the  characteristics  of 
previous  campaigns,  seemed  to  have  completely  disappeared.  Instead 
of  the  crowded  campaign  meetings,  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
by  each  Society  in  securing  a  respectable  attendance.  Now,  if  we 
adopt  the  theory  of  those  who  have  heretofore  ascribed  the  want  of 
interest  during  the  year  to  the  unnatural,  feverish  excitement  of  the 
oompaign,  from  which  there  necessarily  ensued  a  corresponding  reac- 
tion of  indifference,  we  may  derive  from  the  apathy  of  the  past  cam- 
paign an  earnest  of  renewed  life  and  vigor  in  the  Societies  during  the 
coming  year.  Bnt  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  console  ourselves  with  such 
a  hope ;  and  I,  for  one,  cannot  restrain  the  apprehension,  that  the  un- 
wonted and  extraordinary  lifelessness  in  the  campaign,  may  be  one  of 
the  last  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  Societies,  and  that  unless  an 
energetic,  determined  move  is  made,  we  may  yet,  at  no  distant  date, 
mourn  their  utter  and  final  extinction. 

We  know,  from  the  testimony  of  graduates,  that  the  Societies  were, 
in  pai?t  years,  earnestly  supported,  and  the  literary  exercises  well  sus- 
tained. Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dents were  active  members,  prompt  in  their  attendance,  and  earnest  in 
their  support.  The  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Societies  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  as  among  the  highest  objects  of  ambition  in  Gollege. 
The  enthusiasm  which  heretofore  has  characterized  our  campaigns, 
was  then,  to  a  considerable  degree,  continued  through  the  year.'  Meet- 
ings without  a  quorum  were  then  unheard  of.  The  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  manifested  by  old  Graduates  at  the  Alumni  meetings  of  the 
Societies,  proves  that  in  their  day  the  decline  had  not  commenced. 
And  to  these  Societies,  moreover,  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
Alumni  refer  with  gratitude,  for  the  improvement  they  gained  within 
their  walls. 
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With  this  startling  contrast  betwean  the  past  prosperity  and  the 
present  weakness,  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  causes  of  the  change.  In- 
stead of  unoomfortable  and  inconvenient  rooms,  we  have  now  halls, 
that  any  such  Society  in  the  land  might  envy.  Instead  of  bare  walls 
and  floors,  we  have  now  elegant  oarpetings,  statuary,  and  frescoings. 
In  all  external  conveniences,  our  situation  is  far  superior  now  to  what 
it  was  then,  and  to  other  and  more  hidden  causes  must  we  look  for 
the  source  of  the  decline. 

Some  have  referred  the  decline  to  the  gradual  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship,  Vhich,  they  say,  has  caused  the  attention  of  the 
students  to  be  more  strictly  engrossed  in  the  prescribed  studies  of  the 
course ;  and  they  have  instanced  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  scholar- 
ship prizes  have  been  established  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Bat  I  doubt  if  this  can  be  said  to  have  exerted  any  very  de- 
cided iuflnence  upon  the  Societies.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  standard  of  scholarship,  properly  so-called,  is  much  if  any  higher 
now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  course,  it  is  true,  has  been 
amplified  and  extended ;  more  ground  is  gone  over ;  but  I  doubt  if 
any  one  will  venture  to  say  that  the  students,  as  a  body,  study 
more  now  than  they  did  then.  Certainly,  the  appointments  of  the 
present  a^d  last  Senior  classes  would  not  indicate  that  they  do.  The 
extra  inducements  in  the  form  of  prizes  may  incite  the  ambition  of  a 
few,  but  the  great  majority  study  no  more  now  than  they  did  then. 

One  oause,  undoubtedly,  of  the  decline  of  the  Large  Societes  is,  the 
establishment  of  literary  prizes  by  the  College,  thus  turning  much 
of  the  work  formerly  done  in  the  Societies  into  the  regular  course. 
The  Composition  and  Declamation  prizes,  and  the  Townsend  premi- 
ums, have  all  been  established  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Men, 
ambitioas  only  of  literary  reputation,  may  obtain  it  now  without  re- 
sorting to  the  Large  Societies.  The  prize-debates,  too,  I  think,  have, 
upon  the  whole,  acted  against  their  prosperity.  We  find  the  same 
class  of  men,  who,  having  had  something  of  a  literary  drill  before 
coming  here,  are  more  desirous  of  reputation  than  of  improvement, 
striving  after  the  prizes  at  the  prize  debates,  and  not  going  near  the 
halls  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  But,  of  course,  neither  of  these  influ- 
ences should  or  would  induce  men,  really  anxious  for  improvement,  to 
neglect  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Societies. 

Bat,  after  all,  the  decline  is  mainly  due  to  the  evil  influence  of 
those  class  organizations,  which  exist  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
course.  Comprising  among  their  members  the  great  majority  of  Col- 
lege, both  in  numbers  and  in  talent,  they  engross  the  interest,  which'. 
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once  was  paid  to  the  Large  Societies ;  draw  away,  as  it  w^re,  from  the 
latter,  their  whole  means  of  support,  and  absorb  all  the  elements  of 
their  former  Hfe  and  vigor.  The  Freshman  Societies  may  be  said,  in 
a  certain  degree,  to  answer  their  place,  and  might  indeed  be  made  to 
be  in  fact,  what  they  are  now  in  theory,  schools  of  discipline,  prepar- 
atory to  the  Large  Societies.  But  of  the  Societies  of  Sophomore  and 
Junior  years,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  said.  For  these,  making 
hardly  a  pretense  of  any  solid  literary  work,  appropriate  the  time  and 
enthusiasm  of  their  own  members,  and  are  the  great,  almost  insupera- 
ble obstacles,  to  the  success  of  Brothers  and  Linonia.  With  the  pes- 
sible  absolute  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  these  Societies,  I  have 
nothing  here  to  do,  it  being  my  purpose  simply  to  consider  them  in 
their  relations  to  the  Large  Societies.  We  all  well  know  how  they 
entice  men  into  the  labyrinth  of  College  politics,  cause  them  to  forget 
their  allegiance  to  the  Large  Societies,  erect  a  false  standard  of  merit, 
and  almost  extinguish  all  desire  of  improvement.  Nor  does  their  per- 
nicious influence  always  stop  here ;  for  how  often,  by  foisting  incapable 
men  into  office,  through  the  instrumentality  of  corrupt  coalitiwia  and 
packed  oEieetings,  do  they  aim  a  blow  at  the  very  life  of  the  Societies  1 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  all  this  ?  Would  you,  we  are  asked, 
do  away  with  these  class  denizations  of  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and 
Junior  years  ?  To  this  I  would  reply,  that  I  am  by  no  means  of  the 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  these  Glass  Societies  is  incompatible 
with  the  prosperity  of  Brothers  and  Linonia,  provided  the  former  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  proper  field  of  action,  and  seek  not  to  engross 
to  themselves  that  first  and  higher  allegiance,  which  belongs  only  to 
the  Large  Societies.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  existence  of  these  or- 
ganizations at  all  does  away  with  the  usefulness  of,  and  the  necesnty 
for  Societies,  where  men  of  all  classes  may  meet  in  debate,  thus  qnidk- 
enmg  their  faculties,  and  promoting  intellectual  growth.  Surely,  it  is 
a  strange  task,  to  set  out  to  prove  to  the  students  of  this  College  the 
abstract  worth  of  a  debating  Society ;  especially  when  the  great  mass 
of  our  students  intend  entering  professions,  where  the  very  qualities, 
cultivated  in  such  a  Society,  will  be  called  most  largely  into  requisi- 
tion. Nor  do  I  think  that  any  one  will  seriously  clum  that  a  man  can 
gain,  anywhere  else  than  in  these  Societies»  these  peculiar  advantages. 
He  there  comes  into  contact  with  men,  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  aU 
classes.  Seniors  and  Freshmen  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
and  compelled  to  rely  on  their  own  powers. 

But  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  noticmg  one  shameful  fea- 
tnrs,  which  has  charaoterLied  the  decline  of  the  Societies.    It  is,  that 
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those  men,  of  more  or  less  preyious  culture,  who  so  eagerly  strive 
after  the  prizes  in  the  annual  debates,  should  manifest  such  an  un- 
grateful indifference  concerning  the  Societies.  They  plume  them- 
selves upon  the  honors  the  Societies  have  given  them,  and  refuse  to 
lend  the  aid  of  their  presence  to  stay  them  from  destruction.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  honorable  exceptions,  but,  alas,  in  too  many  cases,  is  it 
the  sad  truth.  Such  apostacy  should  be  regarded,  as  it  deserves,  by 
the  indignant  public  sentiment  of  College. 

This,  then,  is  the  remedy  I  have  to  propose.  As  regards  the  Class 
organizations  which  'I  have  enumerated,  let  our  first  allegiance  be  paid 
Habere  it  is  due,  to  our  Large  Societies.  If  the  two  claims  ever  con- 
flict, let  the  less  be  neglected,  rather  than  let  a  single  interest  of  the 
other  languish  or  be  lost.  Let  us  all  remember,  that,  where  our  hon- 
ors as  gentlemen  are  pledged,  there  must  we  perform  our  part  But 
if  experience  shall  show  that  those  Class  organizations  are  insuperahle 
obstacles,  then  there  is  but  one  course  before  us ;  that  the  Large  So- 
cieties must,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  every  cost,  be  sustained.  Wil- 
lingly would  we  give  up  the  petty  rivalries,  Jealousies,  and  selfish  po- 
litical schemings,  which  now  disgrace  the  Junior  year,  to  secure  So- 
deties  worthy  the  name,  where  substantial  and  lasting  improvement 
would  be  the  reward  of  honorable  exertion.  Moreover,  let  us  do  away 
with  the  false  standards,  whereby,  hitherto,  we  have  judged  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Societies.  Let  the  test  be,  not  the  reports  of  the 
Banner»  the  decorations  of  the  halls,  the  condition  of  the  Libraries,  or 
of  the  Treasuries,  or  even  the  Prize  Lists,  but  let  us  look  to  the 
weekly  debates  in  each,  as  the  only  just  criterion.  Then,  by  inciting 
a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  between  the  two,  may  we  hope  to  see 
them  both,  at  no  distant  day,  regain  the  prestige  of  their  ancient  glory ; 
and  again  may  they  hold  their  true  and  honorable  position,  as  valuable 
aids  in  the  elevation  and  development  of  the  individual  mind,  while 
impartlog  honor  and  dignity  to  the  College  itself.  f.  n.  j. 


8  XAIOEBB.  [00t.» 


Xaipere. 

Mountains  and  rivers  may  sink  and  decay, 

God  never  forgets. 
Time  witii  his  restless  wings  onward  may  flee, 
Measuring  cycles  on  cycles  to  be, 
Till  he  dips  his  gray  locks  in  eternity's  sea, 

God  never  forgets. 

Empires  may  rise  fh>m  the  dust  of  the  dead, 

God  never  forgets. 
The  garments  of  honor  may  change  to  a  pall; 
Nations  may  flourish  and  falter  and  fall, 
Dashed  like  a  wave  on  the  ocean's  dark  wall, 

God  never  forgets. 

Darkness  may  waft  her  wild  wing  o'er  the  world, 

Gk)d  never  forgets. 
Peace,  holy  Peace  may  extinguish  her  light. 
And  cover  her  woes  in  the  vesture  of  night ; 
Bright  visions  may  darken,  no  more  to  be  bright, 

God  never  forgets. 

War's  ghastly  visage  may  threaten  and  fW>wn, 

God  never  forgets, — 
The  smoke  of  its  fliry  may  rise  ftom  afar. 
Obscuring  the  lustre  of  Liberty's  star. 
And  the  noble  may  fall  'neath  the  wheels  of  its  car, 

Grod  never  forgets. 

Tyrants  may  laugh  at  the  groans  of  the  slave, 

God  never  forgets. 
Sad  hearts  may  sigh  to  the  cold  midnight  air, 
While  no  cheering  glimpses  of  hope  linger  there. 
Humanity's  tear-drops  may  fall  in  despair, 

God  never  forgets. 

Youth,  with  its  buoyant  hopes,  painting  the  sky, 

God  never  forgets, — 
May  furl  its  bright  pinions,  bleeding  and  torn. 
Crushed  to  the  earth  by  a  cold  world's  scorn, 
And  die  Uke  a  star  at  the  rising  of  mom, 

Gk>d  never  forgets. 

Old  age,  with  its  silver  hairs,  reverend  with  years, 

Gk)d  never  forgets,— 
In  the  cold  vale  of  sorrow  may  pillow  its  head, 
And  pray  for  the  dying,  and  weep  for  the  dead, 
And  drop  from  life's  stage  like  a  tear  that  is  shed, 

Gk>d  never  forgets. 
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Love's  golden  buids  may  be  broken  ia  twain, 

Qod  never  forgets, — 
And  the  heart  once  as  light  as  the  lark  on  the  steep, 
When  at  slumbering  mom's  waking  his  vigils  he  keeps, 
Maj  banish  its  laughter,  and  learn  how  to  weep, 

Gfod  never  forgets. 

Life  all  aglow  with  the  glory  of  hope, 

God  never  forgets, — 
May  sink  In  its  course,  while  its  efforts  are  blest, 
And  dose  its  career  when  its  lights  bum  the  best^ 
Like  the  sun  when  he  shuts  his  bright  eyes  in  the  westi 

Gk)d  never  forgets. 

There  is  a  bright  hour  in  the  ages  to  oome, 

God  never  forgets, — 
When  the  children  of  sorrow  shall  no  longer  weep, 
When  the  angels  the  harvest  of  heaven  shall  reap 
From  the  woe-stricken  earth  and  the  pitiless  deep, 
God  never  forgets. 

When  these  spirits  that  now  only  struggle  in  vain, 

God  never  forgets, — 
Shall  burst  their  dark  bondage,  and  soar  up  afar. 
And  leap  in  their  glory  from  star  on  to  star, 
Till  uifinitude's  fields  shall  present  them  no  bar, 

God  never  forgets. 

Oome,  then,  ye  that  weep  at  the  dose  of  the  day, 

God  never  forgets, — 

Gome  with  your  bonds,  and  your  cares^  and  your  tsatA; 

Ck>me  with  your  blighted  hopes,  cherished  for  yean; 

Banish  forebodings,  and  bury  your  fears, 

God  never  forgets. 

J.  B. 


» ♦  < 


To  one  who  compares  Yale  as  she  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury wfth  Tale  as  she  is  now,  the  contrast  in  men,  manners,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  social  relations  of  College  life,  is  too  marked  to 
escape  notice.  Yet,  in  following  up  her  course  from  first  to  last  of 
these  extremes  of  time,  we  find  no  abrupt  transition,  no  definite  point 
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at  which  we  can  rest  and  say,  "Here  ended  the  old  system,  here 
began  the  new."  No,  the  progress  has  been  gradual,  it  is,  chemically 
speaking,  ''the  slow  reftction'*  of  time  upon  the  original  elements 
which  has  wrought  this  change.  Our  old  Alma  Mater  has  been  and 
still  is  undergoing  a  process  of  civilization  in  its  fullest  sense,  both 
that  of  individual  and  social  advancement. 

Unlike  civilization  in  general,  however,  hers  receives  its  elements 
only  after  they  have  been  modified  by  another  agency;  and  a  still  fur- 
ther difference  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  while  as  an  institution 
she  moves  steadily  on,  her  component  parts  are  constantly  changing. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  great  a  hindrance  to  her  advancement  in  this 
respect  as  the  fact,  that  those  who  enter  here  have  not  the  living  exem- 
plification of  a  correct  Gollege  deportment  which  a  graduate  would 
exhibit  were  he  to  repeat  his  course,  but  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
assertions  of  "Todd's  Student's  Manual,"  which  they  pronounce  old 
fogy  and  behind  the  times,  or  upon  their  own  common  sense,  which  is 
an  excellent  guide  if  faithfully  followed,  or  (which  is  least  commenda- 
ble,) they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Glass  which  precedes  them, 
whose  career  they  know  only  by  hearsay,  and  whose  example  they 
zealously  exaggerate  until  the  evil  becomes  unbearable,  and  is  put 
down  by  the  mighty  hand  of  the  ''  powers  that  be,"  only  to  show  itself 
either  in  the  form  of  some  new  malady,  or  in  the  aggravation  of  some 
existing  institution  whose  very  being  is  a  clog  upon  the  steady  improve- 
ment at  which  our  Alma  Mater  always  should  aim.  To  illustrate :  a 
Freshman  Class  enters  Tale,  and,  after  overcoming  the  individual  fears 
as  to  ability  to  maintain  a  degree  of  scholarship  high  enough  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  places,  they,  naturally  enough,  cast  about  them  to 
see  what  course  of  conduct  they  shall  pursue  as  a  Glass.  The  Glass 
preceding  them  we  will  suppose  to  have  been  a  rather  wild  and  unruly 
one,  whose  example  should  be  avoided  rather  than  followed ;  yet  so 
strong  is  the  force  of  custom,  that  they  usually  enlarge  upon  the  exam- 
ple thus  given  them,  until,  at  length,  as  we  have  said,  the  aggravation 
becomes  too  great,  and  the  **  institution,"  to  the  perpetuation  of  which 
their  energies  have  been  turned,  is  suppressed  by  the  Faculty.  For 
instances  of  this  process,  we  refer  you  to  "Burial  of  Euclid,"  "Pow- 
Wow,"  "  Hazing,"  &c.  Even  now  Initiation  is  under  the  ban,  and 
bids  fiiir  soon  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  are  also  several  institutions  among  us,  which,  even  more  than 
those  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  show  that  the  students  of  Tale 
have  not  yet  reached  the  height  of  civUization  which  the  outside  world 
may  fairly  expect    Unlike  the  others,  they  have  not  even  a  few 
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defenders  who  wOl  stoutly  protect  them  by  reason  of  alleged  profit  to 
the  College  in  their  continaance.  They  rest  solely  on  the  basis  of 
antiquity.  Every  one  wishes  them  away.  Every  one,  who  expresses 
himself  at  all,  denounces  them  as  a  crying  evil.  Yet  no  stops  are 
taken  toward  their  removal,  or  if  taken,  do  not  seem  to  have  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  their  efficiency,  either  present  or  future. 
Of  this  type  are  the  electioneering  for  the  Public  Societies  and  the 
coalitions  of  Glass  Societies.  It  would  really  seem  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  a  Glass  was  compelled  by 
College  law  to  follow  as  closely  in  the  social  as  in  the  intollectual  steps 
of  its  predecessor.  It  would  be  refreshing  to  see  a  Class  independent 
enough  to  break  down  this  constraint,  and  abolish  some  established 
custom,  even  should  it  not  be  harmful  in  itself.  If  harmful,  so  much 
the  bettor. 

So  much  for  the  "institutions."  I  have  spoken  of  them  first,  inas- 
much as  it  is  accounts  of  them  (exaggerated  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  medium  of  communication,)  which  get  to  the  ears  of  the  public, 
and  which  injure  the  reputation  of  our  Alma  Mator.  If  this  little 
phrase  "Alma  Mater"  conveyed  to  an  undergraduate  but  a  tithe  of 
the  meaning  that  it  does  to  an  alumnus,  I  am  sure  that  the  circum- 
stances which  prompt  this  article  would  not  now  exist.  The  fault  is 
in  the  head,  not  the  heart,  and  its  remedy  is  easy  and  speedy.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  applied. — Secondly,  is  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  individual,  the  *< culture"  of  the  student,  what  it  should  be, 
at  this  period  ?  We  think  that  some  of  the  practices  of  members  of 
the  upper  classes,  if  not  of  all,  are  such  as  to  make  one  hesitate  to  ren- 
der an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
said  that  compulsory  attendance  at  prayers  and  recitations  was  not 
enforced  in  the  other  Departmente,  because  it  was  expected  that  the 
students  in  those  Departments  were  of  an  age  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  regularity — had,  in  fact,  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  while 
we  did  not  enjoy  such  license,  as  being  ''mere  boys."  Whether  or 
not  the  theory  is  correct,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  certainly  think  that 
the  exuberant  joy  evinced  by  Juniors  at  not  finding  the  Professor  in 
the  recitation  room,  (as  if  it  were  their  gain^  not  losif  to  lose  the  recita- 
tion,) would  be  apt  to  convey  to  a  stranger  the  idea  that  they  were  in 
their  first  rather  than  their  third  year ;  and  that  Seniors  should  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  *'  Initiation  "  with  a  zest  equaling  that  of  the  Sopho- 
mores, seems  to  us  to  be  placing  the  far-famed  "  Senioric  dignity  "  in 
an  extremely  hazardous  situation. 

Of  Sophomore  extravagance  we  make  no  mention,  but  with  the  con- 
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solatory  reflection  that  '^no  good  can  oome  oat  of  Nazareth/'  we  pass 
them  by. 

The  Freshmen,  until  the  third  term,  are  generally  the  most  civilized 
of  any  of  the  classes  in  their  class  deportment.  No  credit  to  them, 
however.  They  can  not  well  help  it,  for  they  do  not  sufficiently  estab- 
lish themselves  during  the  first  two  terms  to  attempt  any  thing  uncivi- 
lized. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  think  that  there  is  a  sort  of  halt  in  the 
"  onward  march  "  among  us,  at  present,  in  reference  to  the  objects  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  President  Woolsey,  in  his  '*  Historical  Address," 
delivered  in  1850,  takes  a  retrospect  of  College  life  with  a  very  satis- 
factory result.  He  says  that  at  that  time  the  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  the  students  generally  was  greater  than  it  had  been  twenty 
years  previous,  and  he  thought  that  there  was  a  perceptible  addition 
to  the  increase  of  these  qualities,  received  during  the  course.  We 
fear  that  a  comparison  of  this  year  with  one  ten  years  ago  would  result 
unfavorably  to  us.  Yet  this  ought  not  to  be,  and  we,  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  falls,  ought  to  see  to  it  that  we  act  our  part  well,  and 
oast  our  influence  on  the  right  side.  8.  b.  st.  j. 


■♦•^ 


Co  ®%L 


I  see  you  as  I  saw  you  last, 
The  perfect  form,  the  perfect  face, 

The  sweet  and  pensive  eyes  downcast^ 
The  dainty  blush,  the  dimpled  grace. 

I  live  again  that  summer-mom ; 

Along  my  veins  the  hot  blood  whirls: 
I  meet  your  glance,  my  senses  swoon ; 

With  trembling  hand  I  touch  your  curls. 

But  then  I  saw  you  with  my  eyes ; 

And  now  we  two  are  far  apart; 
And,  with  that  sight  which  love  supplies, 

I  see  an  image  on  my  heart 
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Yes,  that  you  would  not  let  me  take, 

I  have  it  here,  mbre  flnelj  done. 
I  found  an  artist  who  can  make 

A  better  picture  than  the  sun. 

Ah !  dear,  I  am  a  miser  grown ; 

I  hoard  those  happy  by-gone  days, 
And  count  them  over,  one  by  one, 

With  all  their  looks,  and  words,  and  ways. 

But  ever  sad  thoughts  throng  the  door, 

They  peer,  they  pry,  they  make  a  din, 
They  rave  to  spoil  my  little  store ; 

Woe^s  me  I  the  rascal  thieves  break  in  I 

Now,  when  I  think  a  thought  of  thee, 

Nimbly  another  takes  its  place, 
Of  what  perchance  my  life  shall  be 

Without  thee,  and  I  hide  my  face. 

And  so  a  two-fold  troop  moves  o'er 

The  viewless  highway  of  my  mind ; 
The  happy  memories  run  before, 

The  grim  forebodings  trudge  beMnd. 


I  suppose  every  one  knows  that  there  was  a  race  for  the  ohampion- 
ship  of  American  Colleges,  between  Yale  and  Harvard,  July  28th, 
1865  ;  bat  I  find,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  no  one  has,  as  yet,  written 
a  description  of  this  race,  for  the  "  Yale  Lit/'  I  am  unwilling  to  have 
such  a  victory  passed  silently  by,  and  will  therefore  enlist  my  poor  pen 
in  the  service. 

The  success  of  last  year,  and  the  visible  improvement  of  our  crew 
in  skill  and  muscular  development,  warranted  the  brightest  anticipa- 
tions ;  anticipations  which,  in  the  issue,  were  more  than  realized.  In 
describing  the  event,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  only  the  circumstances 
which  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  my  own  views  upon  thenL 
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The  University  crew  left  New  Haven  for  Worcester  on  Wednesday, 
July  26th,  under  the  care  of  Wm.  Wood,  of  New  York,  who  has  al- 
ways trained  Yale's  victorious  crews,  and  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  long 
continue  so  t^  do.  It  was  my  fate  to  stay  in  the  Elm  City  till  the 
last  moment ;  but  I  was  not  alone.  The  early  train  on  Friday,  the 
day  after  Commencement,  and  the  ever  to  be  remembered  day,  was 
crowded  with  Yalensians  and  their  friends.  We  were  bound  for  Wor- 
cester, enthusiastic  and  confident.  The  white  and  blue  ornamented 
us,  and  we  felt  the  happy  influence  of  a  bright  blue  sky  with  fleecy 
clouds.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season,  but  no  annoy- 
ances of  heat  and  dust  and  crowded  cars,  could  in  any  way  repress 
our  ardor.  And  why  detail  the  dust  and  strife  now,  after  the  victory  ? 
Let  petty  trifles  be  forgotten.  Let  the  crowded  Bay  State  House, 
with  its  extravagant  charges, — the  hot,  smothering  ride  on  top  of  a 
lumbering  coach,  pass  under  the  shadows  of  a  joyous  triumph.  I  am 
wrong.  They  must  pass  as  darkness  from  light,  for  such  a  triumph 
has  no  shadows. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Worcester,  the  traveler  to  the  Eastward  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find,  among  the  bills,  Quinsigamond,  the  Lake 
of  the  romantic  title.  It  lays  there,  "  embowered  in  the  green  woods,'* 
with  its  quiet  depths  and  glassy  surface,  usually  undisturbed  by  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  the  world  around.  A  thousand  years  ago  it  was 
a  little  mirror  for  the  little  stars,  set  in  a  rustic  frame ;  two  centuries 
ago,  the  delight  of  the  Indian,  "sending  his  light  canoe  skimming 
over  the  water,  swift  as  the  flight  of  the  swallow  j"  always  in  the 
Summer  sun,  a  silver  spangle  on  a  robe  of  green.  Yet  more,  even 
than  for  its  own  beauties,  is  Quinsigamond  renowned  for  the  manly 
feats  of  strength  annually  displayed  upon  its  waters.  But  not  **  in 
the  light  canoe."  Cedar  has  conquered  Birch,  and  the  paddled  bark 
has  given  place  to  the  still  more  light,  crank,  and  fragile  wherry,  and 
the  long,  arrowy  shell.  To  see  a  contest  between  two  of  the  latter, 
manned  by  the  champion  oarsmen  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  on  that  mem- 
orable Friday,  a  vast  crowd  had  assembled  on  the  shores :  not  a  crowd 
of  indifferent  sight-seers,  but  strong  partizans  of  the  contestants,  each 
one  wearing  the  blue  ribbon  of  Yale  or  else  the  red  of  Harvard,  the 
colors  which  the  rival  crews  sported  on  their  heads. 

A  road  has  been  built  across  one  end  of  the  Lake,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts.  A  little  above  the  causeway  thus  formed,  was  the  starting 
line,  and  the  boat  containing  the  judges  and  the  referee ;  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  up  the  course,  on  the  left  hand  bank,  was 
the  Grand  Stand,  built  by  citizens  of  Worcester.    Here  wiis  a  bloom- 
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ing  parterre  of  bright,  smiling  eyes,  the  strongest  inspirers  of  courage 
and  resolve,  and  thousands  of  manly  throats  to  make  the  victors'  praises 
echo  through  the  land.  I  think  at  no  other  race  in  America  has  there 
been  a  more  brilliant,  select,  and  at  the  same  time  immense  assemblage 
of  people.  Of  course  the  water  was  covered  with  row  boats  of  every 
variety.  Amateur  crews  were  nobly  blistering  their  hands  in  a  lau- 
dable desire  to  awaken  curiosity,  and  Radford,  and  some  other  *'  lesser 
lights,"  were  striving  to  excite  admiration  in  their  wherries.  But  they 
all  helped  to  make  up  the  life  and  animation,  while  a  small  steamer, 
placed  upon  the  Lake  to  accompany  the  race,  added  greatly  to  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  the  scene. 

A  race  was  rowed,  about  4  o'clock,  for  the  championship  of  the 
Lake,  by  the  four-oared  shells,  Quinsigamond  and  Union,  both  belong- 
ing to  Worcester.  The  report,  that  one  of  the  boats  returned  to  the 
starting  point,  is  true,  but,  at  last  accounts,  the  time  of  the  other  had 
not  yet  been  taken.  Its  crew,  we  understand,  had  been  trained  by 
Radford,  in  his  own  peculiarly  superior  manner.  Little  interest  was 
felt  in  this  one-sided  a£fair.  All  the  spectators  were  too  intent  on  the 
great  coming  drama,  to  give  heed  to  such  a  trifling  prologue. 

The  Yale  crew  soon  presented  themselves  by  the  judges'  boat,  but 
the  Harvard  crew,  remembering  the  foolish  haste  to  show  themselves 
the  year  before,  hung  back,  till  Yale's  umpire  grew  wrathy  at  their 
non-appearance.  As  the  two  crews  rested  upon  their  oars,  they  were 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Both  appeared  in  fine  muscular  condition, 
though  Yale's  crew  had  rather  the  advantage  in  weight  and  size* 
They  wore  blue  handkerchiefs  upon  their  heads,  flesh  colored  shirts 
and  white  drawers,  while  Harvard's  uniform  consisted  of  red  handker- 
chiefs, white  shirts  and  blue  trowsers.  At  twenty  minutes  before  Five, 
the  boats  were  got  in  line,  their  rudders  against  the  starting  rope, 
Yale  having  the  inside  position.  There  was  a  profound  hu9h> 
quickly  broken  by  the  word,  *'6o!"and  loud  cheers,  as  the  boats 
sprang  forward.  In  the  first  few  strokes  Harvard  gained,  and  passed 
the  Grand  Stand  fully  a  length  ahead ;  but  from  the  stand,  a  dense 
crowd  of  Yalensians  sent  up  a  cheer  which  drowned  Harvard's  cries  of 
triumph.  Bacon's  broad  back  rose  and  fell  with  greater  rapidity,  and 
the  Yale  shell,  quivering  under  the  nervous  strokes  of  her  powerful 
oarsmen,  closed  up  the  gap  and  shot  far  ahead. 

After  that  the  race  was  virtually  won,  yet  Growninshield  and  his 
crew  kept  pluckily  to  their  work,  and  showed  most  praiseworthy  en- 
durance and  skill.  But  it  was  useless  for  them  to  compete  with  the 
superior  muscle  and  oarsmanship  of  their  opponents.    The  peculiar 
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model  of  their  shell  enabled  tbem  to  make  a  quicker  turn  around  the 
buoy,  and  they  approached,  by  it,  to  within  two  lengths  of  their  leader ; 
but  Yale  steadily  widened  this  distance,  to  the  end  of  the  race. 

It  happened  to  me  to  be  in  the  crowd  at  the  Grand  Stand;  and  be- 
fore the  boats  reached  the  buoy,  they  disappeared  from  our  view,  be- 
hind a  point  of  land.  We  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  result ;  we 
would  own  none  even  to  ourselves ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  sen- 
sation which  came  over  me,  as  I  saw,  with  an  opera-gla£s,  a  shell  appear 
from  behind  the  point,  and  recognized  Wilbur  Bacon's  quick  and  pow- 
erful stroke.  It  was  too  far  off,  and  the  sun  too  bright,  to  distinguish 
colors. 

Just  then  a  cheer  for  Yale,  rising  higher  and  higher,  came  rushing 
down  the  Lake,  like  a  great  wave,  only  it  rose  and  never  fell,  and  "  our 
hearts  and  voices"  flowed  into  it  with  an  utter  abandon  of  delight.  In 
a  moment,  the  six  champions  came  flying  past  us,  strongly  and  swiftly 
making  for  the  goal,  calm  and  steady  in  all  the  storm  and  fury  of  ap» 
plause.  Old  men  were  young  again.  Young  men  were  overcome  with 
joy,  shook  hands  and  hugged  each  other,  laughed,  cheered  and  capered 
like  little  boys.  Not  soon,  if  ever,  will  the  intense  delight  of  that 
moment  be  forgotten. 

A  minute  more  and  the  race  was  over.  A  gentle  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  southward,  ruflled  the  Blue  Ribbons,  and  spread  YALE'S 
CHAMPION  FLAGS.  But  ''  the  poor  red  men  fast  disappeared 
before  the  advance  of  civilization," 

Long  will  the  sons  of  our  Alma  Mater  think  with  pride  of  those 
chosen  ones  who  so  nobly  maintained  her  honor. 

The  crew  consisted  of, — 

WILBUR  R.  BACON,  (Stroke,)  -  New  Haven. 

E.  B.  BENNETT,        -        -        -  -  HampUm. 

LOUIS  STOSKOPF,  -        -  -  Freeport,  III. 

ISAAC  PIERSON,     -        -        .  -  Hartford. 

EDMUND  COFFIN,  -        -  -  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  SCRANTON,  (Bow,)        -  -  Scranton,  Pa. 

I  The  shell  which  carried  them  was  48  feet  9  inches  long,  and  22 
inches  wide,  and  was  built  by  McKay,  of  New  York.  Joshua  Ward, 
the  Referee,  announced  the  time,  as  Yale,  17  min,  42^  sec.  Harvard, 
18  min.  9  sec.  This  being,  by  fifty -five  seconds,  the  fastest  time  ever 
made  in  America,  proved  very  distasteful  to  the  professional  oarsmen ; 
but  the  Umpires,  after  carefully  canvassing  the  circumstances,  reaf- 
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firmed  the  decisioD.  The  Professionals  claim  that  the  true  time  was 
18.42}  and  19.9,  and  as  they  control  the  sporting  papers  of  the  ooantry, 
such  will  probably  be  the  record  for  posterity.  To  me  the  argument,  and 
it  seems  the  main  one  adduced  by  the  Professionals,  that  students,  t.  e. 
amatears,  could  not  possibly  make  better  time  than  professional  oars- 
men, seems  in  this  case  absurd.  The  Yale  and  Harvard  crews  were 
not  amateurs.  They  had  rowed  together  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
taken  part  in  many  other  races.  Besides,  they  had  the  most  favorable 
drcamstances  for  making  extraordinary  time ;  water  unrnf9ed  by  the 
slightest  breeze,  and  inducements  for  hard  pulling  greater  than  the 
professionals  ever  have.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Hammill  or  Ward 
would  distance,  in  a  three  mile  race,  any  single  sculler  in  either  Col- 
lege, except  Wilbur  Bacon,  but  I  assert,  boldly,  that  in  the  Yfde  crew 
were  six  better  men  than  the  professionals  have  ever  mustered  in  one 
boat,  at  any  race. 

At  all  events,  no  one  will  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  the  just  fruits  of 
a  glorious  victory ;  one  which  has  brought  lasting  renown  to  the  crew, 
and  honor  to  the  College. 

In  one  of  the  "  Tale  Lits."  issued  by  the  Class  of  '64,  under  the 
head  of  popular  definitions,  may  be  found : — ^"The  University  Crew— 
a  myth  existing  in  the  brain  of  our  worthy  Commodore.''  The  writer 
of  this  noble  sentiment  must  have  been  Cousin-German  to  the  Eng- 
lishman who  said  in  Parliament,  that  'Mt  was  his  deliberate  opinion, 
that  a  Railroad  could  never  successfully  compete  with  a  Canal."  Our 
University  Crew  travels  too  fast  for  such  men's  ideas.  Ask  Harvard, 
and  she  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  real,  live,  go  ahead  institution. 

But  we  turn  ftom  the  brilliant  conquests  of  the  two  Summers  past, 
to  ask  what  are  our  prospects  for  the  coming  year.  Bacon,  Stoskopf, 
and  Scranton,  have  left  ns,  but  *<  the  mantle  of  Elijah  fell  upon  Eli- 
shah,  "  and  the  prestige  so  gloriously  won  in  '64  and  '^5^  may  be  fully 
sustained  in  '66.  Never,  within  my  knowledge,  has  there  been  so 
much  boating  spirit  among  us  as  now,  and  we  all  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  Mr.  E.  B.  Bennett,  the  Commodore  of  the  Tale  navy,  and 
the  Stroke  of  the  University  Crew. 

I  shall  at  least  please  myself  by  the  prediction,  that  my  last  recol- 
lections of  student  life  will  be  closely  connected  with  the  triumph  of 
Tale  on  Lake  Quinsigamond,  in  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

£«•  C*  W. 
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Nor(h. — "  Come,  weVe  had  enough  of  Kings,  Lords,  Commons  and  newspapers — 
by  all  means,  supper,  and  Hp  us  your  diablerie. — Nodes  Ambrosiana. 

The  dangerous  and  detestable  delusion,  mis-called  Spiritualism,  has 
been  at  last  decided  upon  by  the  Law  of  the  land. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Colchester,  a  medium  in  Buffalo,  various 
" prestigiatorsr"  who  testified  as  experts,  reduced  the  ''communica- 
tions" and  "  manifestations"  of  spiritualists  to  the  ordinary  tricks  of 
legerdemain ;  and  a  United  States  Court  has  pronounced  upon  the 
audacious  pretensions  of  Spiritualism  a  condemnation  emphatic  enough, 
it  were  to  be  hoped,  to  end  forever  the  saddest  imposition  known  in 
the  history  of  the  human  miud. 

Curiously  enough,  simultaneously  with  its  examination  and  refuta- 
tion upon  legal  evidence,  rumor  is  rife  with  the  "  seaneei'  organized 
within  the  halls  of  Yale.  Most  marvellous  phenomena  of  a  diabolical 
and  supernatural  agency,  are  currently  reported  ^  unearthly  harmonies, 
that  no  mortal  fingers  ever  awoke  in  the  viol  or  piano-forte ;  tables, 
ponderous  with  the  accumulated  tomes  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  his^ 
torians,  suspended  in  mid  air  with  no  visible  support;  chairs  tripping 
the  light  fantastic  '*  leg**  in  mystic  dances,  without  material  force ; 
impetuous  "  raps,"  testifying  to  the  solicitude  of  departed  friends,  and 
renowned  intelligences  of  a  by-gone  age  discoursing  unintelligibly  and 
uninteUigently  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  albeit,  as  we  are  assured, ''  in 
conformity  to  the  intellectual  ability  of  present.mediums."* 

As  a  study  in  psychology,  we  are  curious  to  know  all  the  cbcum- 
stances  of  such  " diablerie**  With  North  in  the  Noctes^  it  is  perti- 
nent to  inquire,  '*was  all  this  after  dinner ,  by-the-bye,"  to  know 
how  much  to  allow  to  the  heated  imagination,  the  shattered  nerves, 
and  unsteady  vision,  that  are  well  known,  sometimest  to  prevent  the 
timely  application  of  Olmsted's  Mechanics  to  ponderous  bodies,  thus 
moving  with  no  motive  power,  and  Whately's  syllogistic  art,  to  raps 
ingeniously  made  without  "a  rogue  or  dupe  for  a  rapper** 

To  certain  conditions,  physical  and  mental,  that  are  readily  ima- 
gined, of  no  avail  against  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  or  the  supersti- 

*  Judge  Edmonds  passim. 
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tion  of  the  Datural  heart,  ready  everywhere  to  i\imjaith  into Jear,  are 
laws  of  nature,  principles  of  logic,  and  rules  of  evidence !  So  says 
the  Shepherd,  when  defending  the  Devil  against  the  ridioole  which 
Southey  employed  to  meet  the  popular  credulity, — ''you  see,  sir,  he 
never  appears  to  a  man  that*s  no  frichtened  aforehaan  out  o'  his  seven 
senses — and  imagination  is  the  greatest  cooard  on  earth,  breakin'  out 
into  a  cauld  sweat,  and  his  ee  sein'  a'  things,  mair  especially  them 
that's  ony  way  infernal,  in  ruesome  features,  dreadfully  disordered ;  till 
reason  is  shaken  by  the  same  panic,  judgment  lost,  and  the  haillsowle 
distracted  in  the  insanity  o'  Fear,  till  you're  nae  better  than  a  stark, 
staring  madman.  In  sic  a  mood  could  ony  christian  cretur,  even  Mr. 
Southey  himseP  tak*  haud  o'  the  Deil  either  by  the  horns  or  the  tail  7*^ 

When  we  consider  its  disclosures  of  the  disembodied  state,  and  its 
deplorable  results,  Spiritualism,  so-called,  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be 
disposed  of  with  wit  and  humor,  or  with  the  sneers  of  an  infidel  age, 
that,  believing  in  no  world  of  spirits,  and  in  no  spiritual  influence,  de- 
nied Christianity  chiefly  because  it  was  miraculous  or  preternatural. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that ''  error  lies  side  by  side  with  truth  ;*'  and 
whether  the  alleged  phenomena  be  spiritual^  physical  or  psychical,  the 
work  of  impostors,  or  the  operation  of  some  unknown  laws  of  na- 
ture or  of  mind,  the  conscious  intelligent  state  of  the  soul,  separated 
from  the  body,  which  these  reported  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  have 
been  supposed  to  establish,  is  the  very  doctrine  that  God  has  revealed 
for  the  consolation  of  sorrow,  and  for  the  tenderest  motives  of  human 
conduct.  The  other  life  is  so  near,  that  only  this  thin  veil  of  flesh, 
^  thinner  than  the  subtlest  lawn,"  separates  us  from  it ;  and  when  the 
presence  of  sense  has  passed  into  the  presence  of  spirit,  it  may  be 
eloser  and  more  real.  The  spirits  of  the  departed  do  live;  they  re- 
tain the  affections  and  faculties  of  their  earthly  culture.  Precisely 
what  their  influence  is,  revelation  does  not  teach,  and  conjecture  is 
idle.  It  is  revolting  to  reason  and  instinct  to  suppose  the  probahility 
of  their  acting  through-  the  brokerage  of  shallow  and  unprincipled 
charlatans,  with  wonderful  phenomena  of  noises  and  spasmodic  pos- 
sessions,— and  disclosures  of  no  conceivable  value  to  the  soul.  But 
the  possibility  of  their  influence  cannot  be  denied  by  us,  who  know 
almost  nothing  of  the  operation  of  mind  on  mind, — guiding,  cor- 
recting, or  corrupting ;  of  the  spiritual  interposition  of  God,  or  of  the 
spiritual  solicitation  of  the  Devil.    For  how  true 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 
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Iq  the  Providenoe  of  God,  Spiritaalism  has  been  the  means  of 
breaking  up  the  materialistio  theory,  which  denied  everything  above 
nature,  and  so  it  has  led  the  very  minds  that  would  receive  nothing 
pretematundt  though  revealed  by  God  himseli^  to  believe  more  than 
the  Gospel  enjoins.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  commonly  developed 
in  addition  to  the  truth  once  and  for  all  time  given  to  men,  eontro- 
dieting  and  annulling  the  essential  ideas  of  Christianity,  and  thus  en- 
suring its  condemnation,  both  as  a  comfort  and  an  aspiration,  we  yet 
behold  it  opening  before  the  popular  mind  an  unexpected  way  to  a 
nobler,  clearer,  more  certain  faith :  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  in  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  state,  in  the  sympathy  of  heaven,  and 
in  that  blest  reunion,  never  to  be  invaded  by  grief,  or  broken  by  death, 
when 

"  The  night  is  gone, 
And  with  the  Tnom  those  angel  faces  smUe, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile."  r.  K.  s. 


■»♦• 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  main  interest  connected  with 
that  large  element  of  Literature  we  call  fiction — ^the  works  that  have 
to  do  with  fancy  instead  of  facts — ^arises  from  the  views  they  afford 
of  the  personal  character  of  their  authors.  We  read  such  books  with 
much  the  same  delight  that  we  eiyoy  in  the  company  of  a  genial 
friend :  pleased  not  so  much  by  the  facts  he  states,  as  the  glimpses  of 
his  own  kindly  nature  in  his  talk.  As  we  close  our  volume  of  Thack- 
eray, for  instance,  our  thoughts  are  turned,  not  so  much  to  the  no- 
bility of  Col.  Newcome,  or  the  shrewdness  of  Becky  Sharpe,  as  the 
hearty  manliness  of  Thackeray  himself.  Swift,  cynical  and  misan- 
thropic, is  the  one  we  pity,  sooner  than  the  objects  of  his  rancorous 
sarcasm.  And  it  often  happens  that  the  works  of  an  author  are  mis- 
understood for  years,  until  the  story  of  their  own  life  makes  all  that 
was  inexplicable  clear.  How  few  could  appreciate  Jane  Eyre,  before 
its  author's  life  was  opened  to  the  world.  Now,  how  plain  all  that 
was  bitter  and  unfeminine  is  become. 
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The  literary  diligence  of  Walter  Scott  is  almost  proTerbial,  and 
Ms  books  were,  for  years,  read  more  than  any  author  in  the  English 
Language.  But  none  of  all  the  splendid  fictions  with  which  he  has 
so  enriched  Literature,  gives  us  so  noble  a  hero,  or  tells  such  a  tragic 
story,  as  his  life  by  Lockhart.  Garlyle  says  of  his  books,  in  his  cel- 
ebrated essay  upon  Scott,,  *'  The  sick  heart  will  find  no  healing  here, 
the  darkly  struggling  heart  no  guidance,  the  heroic  that  is  in  all  me^ 
no  diyine  awakening  voice/'  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Scott's  wri- 
tings, though  I  think  the  charge  thoroughly  false.  The  school  of 
which  Garlyle  is  the  great  phrophet,  sees  nothing  divine  in  this  world 
but  reveries,  and  maudlin  speculation.  The  whole  German  mysticism, 
in  the  wholesale  admiration  of  which  he  is  lost,  seems  to  me,  for  the 
most  part,  morbid  and  efifeminate ;  and  whenever  it-s  adherents  are  in 
earnest  in  their  search  for  the  Ideal  and  the  Spiritual  nature  of  things, 
they  only  grope  in  impenetrable  gloom.  How  much  more  reasonable, 
to  place  out  of  sight  its  usefulness,  is  that  great  principle  of  modem 
philosophy,  that  there  are  limits  to  human  perception,  and  that  the 
great  necessity  is,  to  clearly  settle  these  limits. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  mfluence  of  his  books,  surely,  in  the  life 
of  Walter  Scott,  there  is  much  to  heal  the  sick  heart,  and  to  call  out, 
in  the  heroic  that  is  in  all  men,  a  divine  awakening  voice.  Of  all  that 
shining  array  of  great  Englishmen  in  which  he  moved,  he  is  the  one 
who  seems  the  heartiest  and  most  honest.  He  was  so  blest  with  a 
seemingly  perfect  prosperity ;  a  happy  home;  a  residence,  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  years  of  ripened  taste,  and  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  of  all  that  legendary  story  in  which  Scott  was  so 
deeply  versed;  commanding,  by  his  literary  ability,  the  homage  of  the 
outside  world,  and  winning,  by  the  simple  kindnesses  lavished  upon  all 
the  humble  folk  arodmd  him,  somewhat  the  same  kind  of  personal  af- 
fection, as  the  chieftain  received  from  his  dependents,  in  the  baronial 
days.  What  a  great,  rugged  soul,  was  his !  How  he  reveled  in  out- 
door sports.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  could  be  a  bad  one,  who 
had  such  a  love  for  dogs.  Few  stories  are  more  touching  than  that 
which  Lockhart  tells  of  him,  when  his  favorite  stag-hound,  Maida, 
died.  Sir  Walter  could  do  no  work  that  day,  he  tells  us,  and  seemed 
as  restless  and  gloomy,  as  if  a  dear  friend  had  died. 

With  all  in  his  life,  too,  that  was  pleasant,  his  duty  was  not  neg- 
lected ever.  He  was  a  hard  worker  always.  But  it  was  only  after 
his  misfortunes  came  upon  him,  not  singly,  but  in  battalions,  that  we 
see  the  heroic  in  his  nature,  shining  with  its  own  light.  With  his 
dearest  friends  dead,  and  others  estranged,  bankrupt  in  purse  efiected 
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by  no  wrong  doing  of  his  own,  at  an  age  when  most  men  say  ''  enough 
of  this  bootless  straggle,''  we  see  him  taking  down  the  armor  which 
fitted  no  form  but  his,  grasping  the  sword  that  no  arm  but  his  could 
wield,  and  hurling  himself  once  more  into  the  fray.  And  he  won. 
Pour  years  of  ceaseless  labor  and  the  severest  abnegation,  and  by 
the  productions  of  his  own  teeming  fancy  and  masterly  intellect,  he 
stood  again  upon  his  feet,  free  from  debt,  without  a  stain  upon  his 
peerless  honor.  We  know  how,  eyen  as  the  victory  was  won,  he  fell 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  sank  to  rest. 

His  loveliest  mother  earth, 
Roceiyed  the  fallen  brave ; 
In  her  dear  lap  who  gave  him  birth 
He  found  his  tranquil  grave. 

Look  over  the  incidents  of  this  life,  all  practical,  all  human,  all 
simple,  and  then  turn  to  the  mysticism  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  and 
Garlyle,  and  tell  me  in  which  of  these  subjects  of  contemplation  the 
sick  heart  will  find  healing,  the  darkly  struggling  heart,  guidance, — 
the  heroic  that  is  in  all  men,  a  divine,  awakening  voice  ?      a.  c.  h. 


•  ♦• 


S^mnjifton's  ^Esi  Volume* 

Tbnnysgn  has,  in  the  work  under  consideration,  ventured  upon  a 
kmd  of  poetry  different  from  an3rth]ng  he  has  hitherto  written.  Be- 
fore this,— I  speak,  of  course,  of  his  more  lengthy  productions, — ^he  has 
oairied  us  into  the  abodes  of  chivalry  and  romance,  and  has  woven 
about  old  legends  such  a  chain  of  witchery  and  enchantment,  that  we 
dwell  upon  them  with  ever  increasing  delight.  He  has  also,  in  "  In 
Memoriam,"  pictured  to  us  the  emotions  of  the  human  soul ;  its  grand 
march  to  a  perfect  destiny,  and  has  taught  us  sublime  lessons  of  re- 
signation and  perfect  trust  in  the  Creator.  He  has  given  to  us  seve- 
ral minor  pieces,  which  are  almost  perfect  gems  of  beauty.  He  has 
rightly  gained  the  title  of  ''the  first  poet  of  the  age."  He  now  comes 
before  us  with  a  volume  containing  two  poems  of  some  length,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  relates  a  simple  tale  of  affection,  so  pure  and  unsel- 
fish, that  the  very  conception  of  it  does  honor  to  the  poet's  heart. 
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What  an  unselfish  derotion  Is  that  of  Philip  Bay,  and  what  a  sub- 
lime picture  does  Enoch  present,  when  coming  back  home,  after  a  long 
and  dreary  absence,  having  been  for  years  detained  npon  a  lonely  isl- 
and, he  finds  his  wife  married  to  Philip.  All  his  dreams  of  happiness 
are  at  once  dashed  to  the  ground.  He  firmly  resolves  that  he  him- 
self shall  be  the  only  sufferer ;  that  he  will  never  appear  as  "  a  ghost 
to  trouble  the  joy"  of  those  he  loves ;  and  so  he  lives  on,  solitary  and 
nnknown,  and  only  discloses  his  identity  upon  his  dying  bed.  The 
story  is  simple,  but  is  told  with  all  of  Tennyson's  tenderness  and  pa- 
thos. It  exhibits  to  us  in  glowing  colors  the  higher  attributes  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  finest  of  his  poems.  So 
much,  however,  has  been  written  upon  **  Enoch  Arden ;"  by  so  many 
have  its  beauties  been  pointed  out,  that  we  pass  it  by,  with  this  brief 
notioe,  and  more  carefully  examine  the  second  of  the  two  poems, 
"Aylmers  Held." 

We  have  here  a  poem  of  a  more  tragic  character,  and  the  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  it  is  plain.  It  is  an  attack  upon  the  pride  of  the  aris- 
tocratic element  in  England,  and  is  designed  to  show  what  fatalities 
may  be  brought  about  by  their  habits  of  exclusiveness. 

The  poem  commences  with  an  implied  rebuke  upon  the  aristocracy, 
by  reminding  them  that  they  are  but  mortal : — 

"  Dust  are  our  frames  and  gilded  dust  our  pride ; 
Looks  only  for  a  moment  whole  and  sound, 
Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the  king, 
Found  lying  with  his  urns  and  ornaments, 
Which  at  a  touch  of  light,  au  air  of  heaven, 
Slipt  into  ashes  and  was  found  no  more." 

The  characters  are  then  introduced : — 

'*  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer,  that  almighty  man,  the  country  Qod, 
Who  saw  from  his  windows  nothing  save  his  own," 

has  a  daughter,  Editli,  the  last  of  his  line,  and  a  wife  who,  in  every 
thing,  bat  echoes  the  opinions  of  her  lord. 
The  quiet  and  seclusion  of  the  village  is  then  noticed : — 

"  A  land  of  hops  and  happy  mingled  corn, 
Little  about  it  stirring  save  a  brook ; 
A  sleepy  land,  where  under  the  same  wheel 
The  same  old  rut  would  deepen  year  by  year; 
Where  almost  all  the  village  had  one  name ; 
Where  Aylmer  followed  Aylmer  at  the  Hall, 
And  Averill,  Averill  at  the  Rectory 
Tlirice  over." 
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The  Rector  has  an  only  brother,  a  little  older  than  Edith.  The 
children  are  always  together,  and  sentiments  of  affection  spring  up 
between  them ;  they  are  half  unconscious  of  it : — 

"  They  wandered  on, — 
Hour  by  hour  gathered  the  blossom  that  rebloomed, 
And  drank  the  magio  cup  that  filled  itself  anew." 

Edith  delighted  in  tending  to  the  poor  of  the  village,  in  alleviating 
their  sorrows,  and  in  ministeiing  to  their  wants ;  for, — 

"  She  was  one 
Not  sorrowing  hedgerow  texts  and  passing  by ; 

Not  dealing  goodly  counsel  from  a  height 

That  makes  the  lowest  hate  it,  but  a  voice 

Of  comfort,  and  an  open  hand  of  help." 

A  whisper  reveals  them  to  themselves ;  for,  one  day,  as  they  are 
together  tending  a  sick  child,  they  heard  the  good  mother  whisper,  as 
she  gazed  in  admiration  upon  them, — 

"  Bless,  God  bless  'em,  marriages  are  made  in  heaven." 

The  Baronet  soon  hears  from  an  officious  neighbor  how  matters  are 
going  on.  He  summons  Leolin,  and  after  an  angry  expostulation 
with  him,  dismisses  him  from  bis  house  with  indignation  and  scorn. 
The  lovers  meet  once  more,  however,  and  vow  eternal  constancy ; 
after  which  Leolin  goes  out  into  the  world  to  make  his  name  famous. 
Edith  is  carefully  confined  and  closely  watched,  but  some  magic 
charm  sustains  her.  This  charm  is  soon  discovered,  for  the  Baronet 
finds  that  the  two  have  been  carrying  on  a  secret  -correspondence* 
He  intercepts  the  letters  and  sets  a  still  closer  watch  upon  his  daugh- 
ter. 

"Kept  to  the  garden  now  and  grove  of  pines. 
Watched  even  then,  and  one  was  set  to  watch  the  watcher, 
And  Sir  Aylmer  watched  them  all." 

Edith  now  begins  to  pine  away,  until  at  last  a  fever  attacked  her, 
and, 

"flung  her  upon  a  couch  of  fire, 

Where,  careless  of  the  household  faces  near, 

And  crying  upon  the  name  of  Leolin, 

She,  and  with  her  the  race  of  Aylmer,  past" 

When  the  news  is  conveyed  to  Leolin,  he  takes  his  own  life  with  a 
dagger  which  Edith  had  presented  to  him. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  comes  on,  and  notice  with  what  force  it  is 
described.     A  great  calamity  has  fallen  upon  the  village.    Two  of 
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the  most  beloved  have  passed  away ;  every  thing  appears  sad  and 
downcast.  The  very  air  is  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  a  great  sor- 
row, and  all  nature  partakes  of  the  universal  gloom. 

"Darkly  that  day  rose; 
Autumn's  mock  sunshine  of  the  faded  woods 
Was  all  the  life  of  it,  for  hard  on  these 
A  breathless  burden  of  low  folded  heavens 
Stifled  and  chilled  at  once." 

The  sermon  which  follows,  is,  we  think,  the  finest  part  of  the  poem. 
With  what  sad  indignation  does  the  preacher,  Leolin's  only  brother, 
inveigh  against  that  pride,  that  deifying  of  titles  and  estates,  which 
had  brought  these  two,  so  dear  to  him,  to  the  grave.  The  scene 
appears  vividly  before  us.  The  preacher,  pale  and  struggling  with 
his  emotions ;  the  rough  villagers  casting  angry  glances  at  the  Bar- 
onet as  the  cause  of  all  this  misery ;  the  Baronet  himself  at  first  sit- 
ting 

"Anger  charmed  from  silence," 

but  gradually  being  mastered  by  his  feelings  as  the  preacher  rehearses 
the  many  noble  and  endearing  traits  of  his  daughter's  character,  and 
the  giving  way  of  his  wife  when  she  saw  her  husband  no  longer  able 
to  control  his  feelings.  We  are  carried  along  with  the  preacher,  and 
feel  almost  as  intensely  as  if  we  were  actual  hearers. 

The  poem  closes  with  the  death  of  the  Baronet,  after  having  been 
for  two  years  bereft  of  reason.  His  estate  is  parcelled  out  into  farms, 
and 

"Where  the  two  contrived  their  daughter's  good 
The  mole  has  made  his  run. 
The  slow  worm  creeps, 
And  the  thin  weasel  there  follows  the  mouse, 
And  all  is  open  field." 

We  admire  these  poems  of  Tennyson  as  much  as  any  thing  he  has 
ever  written.  Does  some  one  say  that  tliey  are  destitute  of  that 
exquisite  imagery  and  poetic  imagmation  which  appear  so  prominently 
in  some  of  his  other  works,  as  for  instance  in  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King  V 
We  answer  that  the  subject  admits  not  of  it.  There  his  characters 
were  mythical,  and  his  fancy  had  full  scope.  He  could  represent  them 
as  he  pleased.  All  we  asked  was  that  they  should  be  consistent  with 
themselves.  Here  his  characters  are  human  beings.  They  must 
think  and  act  like  ourselves.  No  veil  of  mystery  and  romance  can 
be  thrown  about  them,  but  their  feelings  and  actions  must  be  so  rep- 
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reaeuted,  of  course  colored  and  intensified  by  poetic  lioensci  that  we 
can  recognize  their  counterpart  in  ourselyes.  This  we  claim  that 
Tennyson  has  done.  They  are  not  indeed  such  grand  poems  as  "  In 
Memoriam."  Who  would  think  of  comparing  the  two  ?  They  can- 
not with  justice  be  compared,  their  character  and  tone  are  so  dissimi- 
lar. They  cannot  be  compared  line  for  line  with  the  Idyls  of  the 
King.  If  we  wish  to  contrast  the  two,  we  must  take  into  account 
their  different  tone  and  sentiment,  and  see  if  the  author  has  as  com- 
pletely developed  his  idea  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  If  he  has,  they 
are  equally  meritorious  so  far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  though  the 
public  may  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  which  is  the  higher  kind  of 
poetry. 

So  far  then  from  thlnkmg  that  Tennyson  has  not  sustained  his  rep- 
utation in  these  poems,  we  think  that  he  has  increased  it,  by  showing 
that  he  does  not  need  to  take,  for  the  exercise  of  his  poetic  powers, 
subjects  in  themselves  poetical,  but  that  his  genius  is  great  enough  to 
take  subjects  from  ordinary  life  and  clothe  them  in  the  drapery  of 
imaginative  poetry. 


■♦♦♦• 


Glory,  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  the  reflection  of  public  opin- 
ion. Then  the  idea  of  glory  must  vary  as  public  opinion  varies. 
Where  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  degraded,  there  the  idea  of  glory 
must  be  degraded  also;  for  it  cannot  rise  above  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  in  which  it  is  found.  The  savage  can  have  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  True  Glory.  The  deeds  which  he  praises  are  those  of 
adventure,  rapine  and  bloodshed.  In  war  man  displays  his  noblest 
traits  and  actions,  as  measured  by  the  savage  mind;  and  these  are 
what  men  every  where  admire.  The  feudal  lord  bad  scarcely  a  loftier 
conception  of  glory.  If  Fame  has  borne  down  his  name  upon  her 
swift  pinions,  it  was  on  account  of  his  military  feats,  his  prowess  in 
arms.  The  tournament,  and  the  distant  East,  were  bis  fields  of  glory- 
Into  these  he  entered  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  oause.  The 
famous  Black  Knight  is  a  beau  ideal  of  those  who  in  the  dark  ages 
were  admired  and  honored.    Public  opinion  had  not  ihexk  risen  to  value 
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nobler  traits,  sooh  as  justice,  beneyolenoe,  and  virtue ;  and  hence  it 
ooald  stoop  to  honor  a  villain  of  the  darkest  dye,  merely  for  his 
strength,  agility,  or  skill.  Greece,  the  scene  of  so  many  great  achieve- 
ments in  science,  in  art,  and  in  arms,  was  plunged  so  deep  into  human 
interests,  that  she  failed  often  to  discern  and  reward  the  virtue  of  her 
statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers.  **  We  are  told  that  an  intelH- 
gent  countryman  gave  his  vote  against  Aristides,  at  the  ostracism, 
ahnply  on  the  ground  that  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called 
the  Just.  But  Arlstides,  despised,  and  banished,  is  still  Aristides  the 
Just.  Greece  even  gave  the  bitter  cup  to  her  greatest  philosopher, 
who  caught  the  morning  rays  of  a  brighter  day.  Then  is  it  not  true, 
that  she,  too,  was  mistaken  in  those  whom  she  ought  to  honor  ?  Is  it 
not  true,  that  she,  who  stooped  to  crown  the  successful  competitor  in 
her  Olympic  games,  but  who  treated  with  the  coldness  and  rigidity  of 
a  stoic  the  Great  Apostle,  proclaiming  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  her 
heathen  shrines, — ^is  it  not  true,  that  she  failed  to  perceive  the  true 
merits  of  character?  Thus  it  is  that  the  common  idea  of  glory,  coin- 
ciding with  pnblic  opinion,  often  unenlightened,  has  been  far  from  the 
trae  idea.  Glory,  in  this  view,  is  nothing  more  than  mere  reputation 
or  notoriety.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  so  many  misrepresentations 
and  misconcqptiona  of  character  in  history.  Men  whose  names  ought 
to  have  lived,  have  been  overlooked ;  while  men  whose  names  are 
synonymous  with  crime*  have  been  remembered  with  many  excuses  for 
their  misdemeanors.  This  characteristic  of  the  past  still  continues  in 
the  present  Hen  are  dazzled  with  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
wealth,  with  the  display  of  power,  with  great  talents,  although  com- 
bined with  extreme  meanness ;  and  to  these  they  bend  the  knee ;  but 
the  humble  and  honest  laborer,  who  in  the  obscure  paths  of  life  is  per*- 
forming  some  noble  work,  is  pushing  some  reform,  or  giving  vitality  to 
some  truth,  they  pass  coldly  by.  When  shall  it  be  that  Justice,  benev- 
denoe,  virtue,  and  humility  shall  be  honored  1  When  shall  it  be  that 
names  so  bright  and  glorious,  shall  not  be  covered  up  with  the  coarse 
rubbish  which  men  have  piled  above  many  of  the  illustrious  names  of 
the  past,  so  deep  that  the  research  of  the  antiquary  would  fail,  utterly 
faO,  to  discover  them  1 

Milittt^gkry- still  continues  to.ueurpt  the  place  4>f  True  Glofy^  If 
any  hero  has  earned  it,  certainly  that  hero  is  Wolf,  the  conqueror  of 
Quebec.  Towards  the  close  of  that  hard-fought  battle,  while  he  was 
lying  wounded,  mangled,  and  gory  upon  the  field,  he  hears  the  cry, 
"They fly, — ^theyfly!"  "Who  fly?"  was  his  eager  query.  "The 
eoemy"    "  Then  I  die  contented."    These  are  household  words,  and 
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as  such  will  remain  embalmed  in  sacred  memory.  Bat  that  same 
General,  as  be  was  floating  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  to  make  a  favorable  landing,  was  heard  to  repeat  Gray's  Elegy. 
As  he  finished,  he  said,  "  I  wonld  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem, 
than  take  Quebec.''  Man  rising  to  a  higher  position,  will  yet  learn  to 
despise  military  glory,  as  did  Wolf. 

Then  the  Napoleons,  the  Alexanders,  the  Caesars,  who  wrote  their 
names  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  that  they  might  be  aggrandized, 
will  be  detested  for  their  cruelty  and  oppression.  Then  true  glory, 
now  so  often  eclipsed,  will  take  on  her  full  effulgence  and  splendor. 
Man  will  be  honored  for  what  he  is.  Knowledge,  justice,  benevolence, 
Christianity,  constitute  true  greatness  in  man.  In  these  let  him  glory, 
and  for  these  let  him  be  remembered.  Poor,  blind,  neglected,  old  Mil- 
ton little  dreamed  of  the  power  of  his  immortal  verse.  The  friend  of 
freedom  and  education,  he  labored  humbly  and  patiently,  in  the  midst 
of  a  corrupt  age.  How  worthy  is  be  to  be  cherished  in  memory ! 
While  those  who  frowned  upon  this  humble  poet,  have  passed  into 
oblivion,  he  has  but  begun  to  be  remembered.  And  so  of  others. 
There  is  Howard,  a  benefactor  on  whom  the  world  has  placed  its 
brand,  yet  whose  charity  penetrated  the  darkness  of  dungeons  with 
angelic  presence.  With  the  humility  of  a  good  man,  he  says,  *'  Hear- 
ing the  cry  of  the  miserable,  I  devoted  my  time  to  their  relief."  Flo- 
rence Nightingale,  too,  may  be  added  to  this  immortal  band.  Look  at 
her,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  performing  offices  of  kindness  and  love 
to  the  suffering !  Look  at  her,  with  filial  affection  and  tenderness, 
bending  over  the  couch  of  the  sick  and  dying,  to  comfort  and  to 
strengthen  them.  Such  are  only  a  few  of  those  who  have  lived, 
struggled  and  died  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Look  back  upon  the 
host  of  martyrs,  and  tell  us  how  many  have  died  for  the  truth.  All 
these  shall  one  day  have  an  immortal  crown.  Now  they  call  on  us  to 
prosecute  the  work  which  they  began ;  to  put  aside  all  selfish  motives ; 
to  care  nought  for  the  empty  honors  of  fame,  merely  for  their  own 
sake ;  to  bid  farewell  to  petty  strife  and  Jealousy ;  to  cleave  to  honor, 
to  charity,  and  to  the  warnings  of  conscience,  as  the  most  sacred  trust 
and  treasure.  And  they  assure  us  that  in  performing  good  works,  in 
laboring  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others,  we  shall  scale  the 
height  of  True  Glory.  h.  o.  w. 
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Akothsb  year  has  passed  away, — another  Class  has  left  these  College  walls,  and 
it  becomes  ue  to  hand  down  in  the  pages  of  the  *'  Lit."  an  account  of  the  ezerdsea 
which  attended  their  exit.  A  notable  Commencement  week  was  it,  and  one  which 
iriU  long  be  remembered.  The  number  of  Yalensians  present  was  much  larger 
than  at  previous  years.  The  unusual  nature  of  the  ezerciids,  doubtlesSi  called 
together  a  lai^r  number  than  usuaL  The  objeot  for  which  we  had  been  so  long 
striving  had  at  last  been  attained,  and  Yale  had  determined  to  give  especial  honor 
to  those  of  her  sons  who  had  aided  in  bringing  forward  the  glorious  consummation. 
AH  present  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  their  cares  and  troubles,  and  entered  into  the 
ezerciaes  with  a  zest  truly  delightful  to  witness,  and  we,  who  have  not  yet  left 
theee  scenes,  gained  additional  evidence  of  the  power  of  our  Ahna  Mater  to 
implant  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons  an  ardent  and  lasting  love. 


The  Baooalaureate. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  delivered  by  Professor  Clajuc,  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  jirevious  to  Commencement  As  usual,  the  day  was  warm,  and  tiie 
Cfaapel  crowded  with  beauty  and  talent  The  sermon  was  certainly  a  fine  prodao* 
tion,  and  was  listened  to  by  those  present  with  much  pleasure  and  satis&ction. 


Oonolo  ad  Olerum. 

The  College  founded  by  tiie  Church,  gave  in  olden  times  especial  attention  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  clergy.  These  flocked  to  her  Commencements,  expecting 
annually  to  hear  the  discussion  of  some  theological  topic.  Hence  arose  the  Condo 
ad  Cleram.  Originally,  it  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  exercises  of  the  week. 
Now,  it  has  a  somewhat  feeble  and  lingering  existence.  The  discourse^  this  year, 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Chables  G.  Gk)DDABi>,  of  West  Haddam.  The  subject, 
which  is  always  chosen  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  was  *^  The  Bes- 
nrrection  of  Christ, — ^its  Nature  and  Effect." 


Alumni   Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  was  held  at  Alumni  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
morning.  The  meeting  vras  called  to  order  by  Professor  Pobteb,  who,  in  a  veiy 
aest  speech,  nominated  Wx.  M.  Etabts  as  Chairman.  Mr.  Evarts,  in  taking  the 
Chair,  made  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches, — short  and  pithy. 

Rev.  S.  W.  &  DuTTOH,  C]«u  of  1833,  and  Professor  Chablton  Lswis,  Class  of 
1863,  were  appointed  Secretaries. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wioeam,  Class  of  1815. 
After  the  reading  of  the  obituary  list  of  Alumni,  an  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Siluman,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adahs,  Class  of  1827. 
John  W.  AiroBMwa,  of  Ohio,  a^  made  a  speech,  eulogistic  of  the  character  of 
Profeagor  SiHimaa. 
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Professor  Francis  Bacon,  who  now  Alls  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 
School,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  eloquently  eulogized 
his  predecessor. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Alphonso  Tatt  then 
gave  a  short  and  interesting  account  of  the  Association  of  Alumni  in  his  city, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Speeches  were  then  made  by  several  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  their  respective 
Classes. 

The  meeting  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  though  it  seemed  to  us  more  sober  and 
earnest  than  usual. 


The    Commemoration. 

After  the  exercises  in  Alumni  Hall  were  concluded,  a  procession  was  formed, 
which  proceeded  to  Center  Church,  to  listen  to  the  Oration  by  Rev.  Horaob  Bttsh- 
NELL,  D.  D.  This  was  a  very  elaborate  and  comprehensive  production,  was  beau- 
tifully written,  and  was  received  with  marked  favor.  The  extent  of  our  Memora- 
bilia forbids  our  giving  an  analysis  of  the  Oration,  but  those  who  heard  it  will  long 
remember  it,  while  those  who  did  not,  would  gain  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  it  from 
any  analysis  which  we  could  give. 

And  now  came  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  the  dinner  in  Music  Hall.  Grayly 
decked  was  the  Hall,  and  a  brilliant  appearance  did  it  present.  The  entire  floor 
was  occupied  by  tables,  at  which  sat  between  six  and  seven  hundred  guests.  The 
platform  was  occupied  by  the  more  distinguished  men  who  graced  the  oocasion, 
while  the  galleries  were  fOled  with  ladies.  Soon  the  dinner  was  finished,  and  the 
"feast  of  reason"  followed.  The  first  sentiment  proposed,  was  "The  Union 
restored. — one  Country,  one  Constitution,  one  Destiny."  Governor  Bttokinghau 
responded,  gave  an  account  of  the  number  flimished  by  Connecticut  to  the  war, 
and  remarked  upon  the  great  patriotism  manifested  by  the  State. 

A  telegram  was  now  read  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  response 
to  one  forwarded  by  the  Chairman,  and  was  received  with  great  applause, — 
"The  honors  and  homage  of  Yale,  to  all  who  have  served  their  country  in  the 
war,"  was  responded  to  by  Major-General  Anderson. 

Ahna  Mater  was  next  proposed,  and  President  Woolssy  responded  in  an  unusu- 
ally happy  manner.  He  remarked  upon  the  glorious  history  of  the  College,  and 
was  full  of  hope  for  her  future. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson  replied  to  the  sentiment, — "  The  influence  of  the  Scholar 
upon  the  War,"  and  made,  we  think,  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  the  occasion. 

"  Honor  and  homage  to  the  living  sons  of  Yale,"  was  the  next  sentiment.  Brig- 
adier-General Daniel  Ulluan  responded. 

And  now  a  general  gloom  fell  upon  the  whole  assembly,  as  the  sentiment  "  Our 
murdered  President,"  was  proposed.    Colonel  HSNKT  C.  Dehino  ably  responded. 

The  subject  of  a  Memorial  was  left  to  a  Committee  of  twenty-five. 

So  ended  one  of  the  greatest  days  Yale  has  ever  seen,  and  the  memory  of  it  will 
long  live  in  all  our  hearts.  We  are  proud  to  know  that  our  Alma  Mater  has  so 
nobly  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  she  has  furnished, — ^nearly  one-quarter  of  her  living  Alumni.  To  this 
portion  of  her  sons  Yale  will  ever  give  especial  honor.  The  dead  she  will  ever 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  To  the  living  she  will  ever  extend  her  thanks  and 
praise. 
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Phi  Beta   Kappa. 

This  antiquated  Fraternity  ODce  more  lived  its  day  on  Wednesday  of  Oommenoe- 
ment  week.  The  Oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Dwiqht  Fostbr.  The  Poem, 
which  was  unusually  fine,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland. 

There  were  chosen  for  next  Commencement, — 

Orator— Prof.  A.  D.  Whitb,  of  Syracuse. 

Substitute—Brig.  Gen.  0.  S.  Fbbbt,  of  Norwalk. 

iW— Rev.  L.  W.  Baoon,  of  Williamsburgh. 

SuSbetUiOe — G.  H.  HoLLisrsR,  of  Litchfield. 


Oup   Presentation. 

The  Cup  Presentation  of  '62  was  held  at  the  New  Haven  House.  The  recipient 
was  the  son  of  Abthub  Goodsnouoh.  Mr.  M.  C.  Dat  made  the  presentation 
speech.  It  is  supposed  that  the  members  present  had  a  gay  time,  as  the  exercises 
continued  until  6  A.  M.,  when  the  Class  separated,  to  meet  again  at  their  decennial. 


Commencement. 

We  give  below  the  order  of  exercises: — 

rORBNOON. 

Music,  **Die  Krondia  manten,"  overture. — Auber. 
Prayer. 

Salutatory  Oration,  in  Latin,  by  Charles  Henry  Smith,  BeirAt,  Syria. 
Essay,  "The  Stoics,"  by  Courtney  Smith  Xitchel,  Chicago,  III. 
Oration,  "Henry  Clay,"  by  Willis  Long  Reeves,  Elkton,  Ky. 
Music,  "William  Tell,"  cavatina.— Rossini. 

Essay,  "The  Intellectual  Power  of  Faith,"  by  George  Sherwood  Dickerman, 
Kew  Haven. 

Bisaertation,  "  The  Influence  of  War  on  Literature,"  by  Corydon  Giles  Stowell, 
Utica,  N.  T. 

Oration,  "The  Protection  of  the  Minority,"  by  Charles  Henry  Leonard,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 
Kusic,  "  Messengers  of  Peace." — Strauss. 

Dissertation,  "The  Dignity  of  Law,"  by  William  Tompkins  Comstock,  Stamford. 
Biasertation,  "  The  Heroes  of  the  Revolution,"  by  Jas.  Glynn  Gregory,  Norwalk. 
Music,  The  Prophet,  march. — Meyerbeer. 

Essay,  "Sovereignty  in  the  Republic,"  by  Sanford  Smith  Martyn,  New  Haven. 
Oration,  "The  Political  Life  of  Milton,"  by  Henry  Park  Collin,  Pen  Yan,  N.  T. 
Music,  Zampa,  introduction. — Herold. 

Poem,  "Songs  of  Progress,"  by  James  Sager  Norton,  Lockport,  HI. 
Oration,  "The  Future  Dangers  of  the  Republic,"  by  John  Brandegee  Wood, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
Music,  lichtensteiner. — Labitzky. 

Orati<m,  "Influence  of  Cities  on  Civil  Liberty,"  by  Wm.  Stocking,  Waterbury. 
PhiloBophical  Oration,  "State  Sovereignty  and  Centralization,"  by  Payson  Mer- 
iffl,  Stratham,  N.  H. 
^Mic,  Oberon,  overture.— Weber. 
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Music,  Semiramis,  overture. — Rossini. 

Philosophical  Oration,  "The  Spirit  of  Reform,"  by  John  Edward  Brooks,  New 
York  City. 

Dissertation,  "  Charles  Lamb,"  by  Benjamin  Clapp  Riggs,  New  York  City. 

Music,  Spirit©  prentil,  Favorita. — Donizetti. 

Oration,  "Political  Integrity,"  by  Charles  Pinckney  Blanchard,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Oration,  "The  Christianity  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Simeon  Olmsted 
Allen,  Enfield. 

Music,  Osmanen. — ^Lanner. 

Essay,  "The  Politician,"  by  John  Dalzell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oration,  "The  Spirit  of  Loyalty  the  Security  of  Free  Gtovemmont,"  by  Elmer 
Bragg  Adams,  Pomfret,  Yt. 

Music,  Tannhauser. — Wagner. 

Dissertation,  "The  Elements  of  Genius,"  by  Toliver  Franklin  Caskey,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Dissertation,  "  The  Joint  Discussion,"  by  Tuzar  Bulkley,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Music,  Lucia,  chorus. — Donizetti. 

Oration,  "Modem  Chivalry,"  by  Jos^h  Henry  Isham,  New  Haven. 

Essay,  "  The  Morality  of  Csezarism,"  by  Joseph  Appleton  Bent,  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H. 

Music,  Orpheus. — ^Offenbach. 

Philosophical  Oration,  "Loyalty,"  by  Robert  Porter  Keep,  Hartford. 

Oration,  "The  Relation  of  Conflict  to  Progress,^'  with  the  Yaledictory  Addiess, 
by  John  Lewis  Ewell,  Byfield,  Mass. 

Music,  Yale,  Adagio,  Fuga,  Preghiera^  Finale. — StoeckeL 

Degrees  conferred. 

Prayer  by  the  President. 

Additions  to  the   Faculty. 

In  the  Academical  Department,  Arthur  M.  Whbblbb  has  been  elected  Profes- 
sor of  History. 

We  congratulate  the  College,  and  especially  the  Classes  of  which  they  are 
instructors,  upon  the  appearance  among  us  as  Tutors,  of  Mr.  0.  L.  KrroHBL  and 
Mr.  D.  B.  Pb&rt.  Both  men  of  very  high  standing  in  their  respective  Classes, 
and  of  gentlemanly  deportment,  they  cannot  fail  to  honor  their  position. 

In  the  Scientific  School,  Colonel  A.  P.  Rogkwxll  has  been  elected  Professor  of 
Mining. 

Professor  D.  C.  Gilxak  has  resigned  his  position  as  College  Librarian,  and  Mr. 
Addison  Van  Namk  has  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Navy  Eleotions. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Yale  Navy,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year  :^- 

Commodore, E.  B.  BBNrarr. 

1st  Fleet  Captain, G.  A.  Adbb. 

2d      "         "       J.  T.  Whittli 

Purser, H.  "Vf.  Patnb. 
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Base  Ball. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  September  30th,  a  Bage  Ball  match  took  place  between 
the  Agallian  Club,  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  nine  from  Tale.  The  Agallian 
Club  played  well,  but  not  well  enough  to  win,  as  the  record  will  show.  The  Yale 
nine  never  having  before  played  together,  improved  vastly  as  the  game  progressed, 
and  toward  the  close  played  very  brilliantly.  Their  fielding  was  excellent,  some 
veiy  fine  fly  catches  were  made,  and  home  runs  were  made  by  J.  Coffin,  Reeve  and 
Jewell.    All  other  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  summary : — 

Tale  Nine.  K  L,  Ru/m, 

Reeve,  c _ ...1 5 

Coffin,  J.  p 4 4 

Edwards,  L  f. 1 *l 

Jewell,  Istb 4 4 

Taintor,  2db 4 3 

Coffin,  E.  3d  b 3 4 

Condit  c.  f. 2 6 

Brown,  s.  s. ..2 3 

Terry,  r.  f. 3 4 

24  39 

AoALLiAN  Club.  K  Z.  Rum. 

House,  p 6 1 

Andrus,  r.  f. 2 2 

Bonnell,  c 3 1 

Chase,  Istb 2 2 

Reynolds,  s.  s 2 1 

Olin,  L  f. 2 1 

Chadwick,  3d  b. 2 2 

Croft,  2db 2 2 

Rackett,  a  f. 4 1 

13 

l!naNG&  1       2 

Tale  Club,  6        5 

Agallian  Club,      1        8 

Home  runs — Tale,  3. 

Fly-catches — ^Tale,  6;  Agallian,  5. 

Umpire — S.  M.  Knevals,  of  Quinnipiac  Club. 

Scorers— Tale,  T.  8.  Van  Volkenberg;  Agallian,  R.  N.  Crane. 


24 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

6 

2 

5 

6 

9—39 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0—13 

Brothers  versus   LInonla. 

We  forgot  to  state,  earlier  in  our  Memorabilia,  that  this  important  case  had  been 
decided  in  favor  of  Linonia,  by  nine  majority.  Now  we  suppose  these  two  insti- 
tutions will  remain  quiet  until  another  year,  unless  aroused  by  the  article  in  this 
Number,  upon  this  subject 
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Rules  to  Govern  the  Races  f6r  the  Oommodore'e  Oupe. 

iBt  The  same  racing  roles  to  goyem  the  crews,  as  those  for  the  Champion  Flag. 

2d.  The  Commodore  empowered  to  postpone  the  race  on  aooonnt  of  the  weather. 

3d.  The  Commodore  to  officiate  as  starter  and  referee.  Judges  in  the  interest  of 
the  contending  boata,  (one  Judge  for  each  boat,)  to  be  stationed  in  the  Commodore's 
boat. 

4th.  A  time-keeper,  with  a  stop-watoh,  to  be  stationed  in  the  Commodore's  boat, 
who  shall  take  the  time  of  each  boat 

6.  Two  entries  to  make  a  race.  The  winning  shell  to  beat  21  min.,  or  no  prize ; 
lapstreak  22  min.,  or  no  prize ;  single  scull  26  min.,  or  no  prize. 

6th.  All  three  races  to  occur  on  the  same  day,  and  their  order  to  be  determined 
bj  the  Commodore. 

*l.  The  races,  this  fall,  to  come  off  on  Wednesday,  October  25th,  if  the  weather 
is  favorable,  at  —  o'clock. 

8.  All  boats  to  pull  the  same  course  as  rowed  when  contending  for  the  Cham- 
pion Flag. 

The  Pall  Races. 

The  regular  autumn  races  between  the  rival  Boat  Clubs,  for  the  champion  flags 

of  the  College,  occurred  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  11th.    The  following  were  the 

crews: — 

Vanina  8hdL  Olytma  Shdl, 

a.  P.  Davis,  (Stroke,)  A.  D.  Bissell,  (Stroke,) 

B.  Yinoent,  C.  W.  Bingham, 
I.  C.  Hall,  F.  S,  Thompson, 
W.  B.  Wheeler,  H.  W.  Payne, 
J.  Coffin,  L.  Ii.  Palmer, 

C.  F.  Brown,  (bow.)  A.  0.  Walworth,  (bow.) 

Vamma  Otg,  Olywia  Oig. 

A.  Post,  (Stroke,)  K  W.  Foote,  (Stroke,) 

E.  A.  Caswell,  H.  Walker, 

E.  Coffin,  L.  D.  Bulkley, 

H.  Cole,  T.  McKmley, 

H.  B.  Barnes,  A.  B.  Herrick, 

L.  Lampman,  (bow.)  G-.  A.  Adee,  (bow.) 

The  respective  times  were  as  follows : — 

Yaruna  Shell,  18  25|.  Yaruna  Gig,  19.55. 

Olyuna  Shell,  19.30^.  Gljruna  Gig,  20.43. 

The  day  was  unusually  good  for  the  season.  The  races  were  hardly  doae 
enough  to  be  very  interestmg.  They  afibrdr  however,  a  very  agreeable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  high  character  of  boating  now  in  College.  The  time  of  the  winning 
shell  is  some  fifteen  seconds  better  than  was  ever  made  on  this  harbor,  by  a  Club 
Crew  before,  and  the  time  of  Glyuna,  three  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered 
excellent  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gl3runa  crew  had  trained  but  little,  owing 
to  various  discouraging  circumstances,  and  that  but  one  man  on  their  crew  had 
ever  pulled  in  a  shell  race  before,  their  reoord  is  one  by  no  means  to  be  ashamed  of. 
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We  cannot  pass  by  this  race,  without  calling  the  attention  of  the  younger  dassea 
again  to  the  necessity  of  the  development  of  more  boating  interetst  among  them. 
When  the  present  Senior  Class  entered  College,  the  rowing  was  almost  entirely 
done  by  Sophomores  and  Freshmen.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  men  making  up 
the  crews  which  rowed  Wednesday,  were  Seniors.  Now  the  more  Seniors  row, 
the  better ;  but  they  should  not  do  it  all.  We  speak  in  no  spirit  of  fault-finding. 
AH  classes  alike  have  at  heart  the  honor  and  glory  of  old  Yale.  Other  things 
being  equal,  of  course  Seniors  will  row  better  than  under  class  men,  because  they 
have  practiced  more  and  are  older.  The  Clubs  naturally  pick  the  best  men  where 
they  can  get  them.  But  cannot  there  be  some  means  devised  to  bring  out  the 
boating  among  the  tyros?  Why  cannot  there  be  races  gotten  up  between  the 
Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  or  between  different  crews  in  the  same  classes  7  We 
have  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  men  we  want,  in  the  pulling  of  Ed.  Coffin,  the 
other  day.  A  place  was  vacant  on  the  gig  crew,  and  without  any  training,  Yaruna 
places  a  man  in  the  boat,  who,  by  universal  confession,  increased  their  time  mate- 
rially, and  came  out  fresh  and  unexhausted.  He  needed  no  special  training.  The 
work  he  had  done  in  years  past,  had  fitted  him  for  his  work.  We  want  more  of 
sach  men,  and  we  can  only  get  them  by  keeping  up  the  boating  spirit  in  the 
younger  classes.  We  hope  to  see  a  race  this  Fall  between  two  Freshmen  crews. 
Go  in,  gentlemen ;  you  will  enjoy  the  fun  yourselves,  and  the  College  will  look 
upon  '69  as  a  Class  that  means  to  keep  up  the  physical  tone  of  the  College,  and  do 
its  part  in  the  years  to  come,  towards  bringing  away  those  little  flags  at  Worces- 
ter, at  the  dose  of  the  Summer  Term. 


Society  Election. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  11th,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  interests  of  **  Brothers." 

iVesMfen*— F.  N.  JtmsoK.  Vice  Preaident^E.  Coffin,  Jr. 

Censor — G.  W.  Touno. 
Secretary — J.  J.  Brooks.  Vice  Secretary— -T.  C.  Wblles. 


In   Memorlam. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Class  of  '67,  in  Yale  College,  July  3d,  1866,  the  following 

resolutions  were  adopted: — 

Whereas  our  late  classmate.  Lieutenant  Edwin  C.  Pratt,  who  left  us  early  in  the 
Spring,  that  he  might  join  our  armies,  then  doing  battle  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Government,  has  recently  died  :rom  the  effbcts  of  exposure  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  high  standard  of 
scholarship,  whose  industry,  and  whose  Christian  principle  commanded  our  esteem, 
and  destined  him,  had  he  lived,  to  a  life  of  rare  usefulness. 

Resoived,  That  it  is  only  with  re-awakened  affection  and  regard  that  we  recidl 
his  willingness  to  cooperate  in  every  good  work  among  us ;  his  rare  amiability,  the 
conscientiousness  of  his  life,  and  his  ever-ready  word  of  kindly  greeting. 

Resolved^  That  while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
he  1><M>  perished  in  a  sacred  cause,  and  in  the  abundant  reason  we  have  to  believe 
that  he  is  now  in  the  presence  of  that  Divine  Master,  Whom  he  faithfully  endeav- 
ored to  serve  on  earth. 
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Hesoked,  That  to  all  his  relatives  and  friends  we  extend  our  heart-felt  sjmpa- 
thy,  in  this  trying  hour  of  bereavement. 

Besolved,  That  we  will  wear  crape  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  in  token  of 
our  grief 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  they  be  published  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  &nd  the  New 
Haven  papers. 

In  behalf  of  the  Class. 

J   a.  FLANDERS, 
J.  F.  MERRIAM, 
F.  M.  8PAGUE, 
J.  H.  TALLMAN,  J 


Oommittee, 


Edward  Dodob  Ryan,  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  died  at  his  home  in 
Erie,  Penn.,  September  6th,  1865. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Class,  held  September  16th,  1865,  the  following  preamble 

and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  an  All-wise  Providence  to  remove  f^om  our  midst  our 
esteemed  friend  and  class-mate,  Edward  Dodqe  Rtak,  therefore 

Besolved,  That  although  we  can  but  submit  to  the  Divine  decree,  we  feel  our 
bereavement  none  clie  less. 

Resolved,  That  by  his  death  we  have  lost  a  pleasant  companion,  against  whose 
character  no  word  of  reproacli  can  be  uttered,  and  whose  memory  we  shall  ever 
cherish  with  deep  affection. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  outward  expression  of  our  grief,  we  wear  the  usual  badg^ 
of  mourning  thirty  days. 

Resohfed,  That  we  tender  our  heart-felt  s}'mpathy  to  his  bereaved  parents  and 
friends,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  them. 

GEORGE  H.  COWELL, 

WILLIAM  PARSONS, 

THOMAS  H.  ROBBINS,  )-  Oommittee, 

JAMES  COFFIN, 

JOHN  M.  CHAPIN, 


I 
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6bilors  Cable* 

Oke  of  our  Editors  coDgratuIated  himself  to  mc,  not  long  since,  on  having  writ- 
ten his  "Editor's  Table"  without  an  allusion  either  to  the  Printer's  "Devil"  or  to 
the  "  Table,"  about  wliich  the  fortunate  five  are  supposed  to  have  so  manj  cosy 
gatherings.  As  for  me,  I  scorn  to  desert  the  beaten  track  of  my  predecessors,  and 
beg  leave  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  shall  introduce  the  "  Devil "  and  the  "Table 
with  its  joUj  whittled  edges  '^  as  often  as  the  vacancy  of  ideas  compels. 

We  must  congratulate  all  College  upon  their  return  here,  and  upon  the  rise  they 
have  all  taken  since  last  we  communed  with  them  in  these  pages.  No  doubt  they 
all  well  appreciate  their  added  importance.  Juniors  have  become  Seniors,  and  are 
now  reveling  in  the  delights  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Chemistry;  Sophomores 
liave  become  Juniors,  and  are  tasting  of  that  far-lamed  Junior  ease ;  Freshmen  have 
become  Sophomores,  and  we  suppose  will  make  night  hideous  during  the  present 
year,  as  every  Sophomore  Class  has  done;  and  Sub-Freshmen  have  passed  the 
perilous  portals  of  Alumni  Hall,  have  undergone  the  still  greater  perils  of  "initia- 
tion '*  and  "  hazing,"  and  are  now  full  fledged  members  of  Yale.  We  like  the  looks 
of  the  Class  well,  we  congratulate  them,  we  take  each  one  of  them  warmly  by  the 
hand  and  say,  give  us  the  small  sum  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  "Lit" 

"  Rushing "  did  not  prosper  this  year.  The  Faculty  seem  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  demonstrations  of  affection.  This  year  they  forbade  any  public  exhi- 
bition of  initiation,  and  at  an  attempted  rush  we  noticed  that  the  appearance  of  two 
tutors,  stem  and  grim  with  that  authority  which  doth  hedge  them  about,  sent  some 
of  the  scared  Freshmen  flying  to  their  homes,  and  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  pre- 
venting a  collision  between  the  hostile  lines.  Ah  me  1  things  a'i'n't  as  they  used 
to  be.  (This  last  line,  you  will  notice,  gives  evidence  of  undeveloped  poetical 
genius,  which  has  even  surprised  the  author.) 

Boating  is  especially  lively  this  term.  The  splendid  record  of  the  University 
crew  has  given  an  impetus  to  this  best  of  all  exercises.  The  Senior  Class,  especially, 
seem  to  have  almost  gone  wild  upon  the  subject.  Even  one  of  our  Editors  is 
daily  tugging  at  an  oar  with  blistered  hands  and  muscles  sore,  (excuse  me,  but  this 
poetry  will  come  out,)  in  the  vain  hope  of  winning  a  race  and  gaining  distinction  as 
an  oarsman.  Our  late  Commodore,  thanks  for  his  liberality,  has  offered  three  Cups 
as  prizes  for  the  different  classes  of  boats,  and  this  is  giving  additional  interest  to 
boating.    These  races  will  take  place  ailer  the  ordinary  Club  races. 

The  Senior  Class  is  also  getting  in  a  rather  dangerous  state  of  excitement  con- 
cerning those  inevitable  Class  pictures.  Soon  we  must  sit  for  them.'  Alas!  how 
many  fond  hopes  are  crushed.  Even  your  humble  editor  had  wished  to  have  as 
much  as  a  small  mustache  for  that  picture,  and  had  given  out  among  his  friends 
that  he  meant  to  raise  one  Senior  Year.  He  now  acknowledges  that  it  can't  be 
done,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gives  up  the  fond  hope.  Misery  loves  company. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  many  others  are  in  the  same  fix  with  ourselves. 

Ah  I  there  comes  that  Printer's  Devil,  with  that  greedy  desire  for  "copy,"  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  character.  We  open  the  "  Drawer,"  and  hand  him  out 
stiU  another  Sophomore  Composition  or  Junior  Dispute,  to  satisfy  his  insatiate  era- 
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Ting,  and  are  onoe  more  free  for  a  time  from  his  Satanic  presence.  Oh  1  my  read- 
ers, you  don't  know  the  joys  of  an  Editor's  life.  If  you  want  real  solid  ei^oyment, 
free  from  all  vexation  and  trouble,  strive  by  all  means  to  become  an  Editor  of  the 
"  Lit."  To  be  sure,  you  will  sometimes  find  that  promises  are  not  always  fulfilled ; 
perhaps  the  "  drawer"  will  not  always  be  full  of  voluntary  articles ;  you  may  even 
have  to  exercise  well  your  powers  of  pedestrianism,  in  going  around  to  solicit  and 
collect  articles,  and  in  making  sundry  journeys  1k>  the  Printer ;  you  may  be  some- 
what troubled  with  divers  specimens  of  poetry,  with  no  meaning  whatsoever ;  yoo 
may  be  told,  after  you  cong^tulate  yourself  that  your  woik  is  finished,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  fill  out  the  last  page;  but  all  these  are  but  passing  shadows, 
and  are  not  supposed  to  materially  interfere  with  that  sunshine  in  which  an  Editor 
always  lives.  Strive  then  after  this  proud  position,  and  when  you  have  attained  it, 
you  will  have  our  sympathy. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  this  number  have  at  least  the  merit  of  having  been  written 
for  the  "Lit,"  and  of  not  having  done  duty  some  half-a-dozen  times  before.^  "We 
hope  that  you  will  find  them  entertaining  and  instructiye. 

And  now,  kind  readers,  let  me  give  you  a  parting  word  of  advice :  first,  subscribe 
for  the  "Lit";  second,  pay  for  it;  third,  write  for  it 

We  are  indebted  to  our  "active"  Editor  for  the  account  of  the  Boat  Races  which 
adorns  our  Memorabilia.  We  cordially  recommend  his  advice  to  the  younger  classes, 
and  would  advise  them  all  to  "  boat "  as  enthusiastically  as  he  did  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  College  course. 


Our  Exchanges. 

We  have  received  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Omnium  Gatherum.  We  also  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  "  The  Life  of  M£yor  Gamp,"  of  which  we  hope  to  give  a  more 
extended  notice  hereafter.  • 


Advertisements. 

Students  will  do  well  to  patronize  those  who  patronize  College  publications.   Our 
Advertisements  will  show  where  the  best  things  are  to  be  bought 
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ZDITOBS  FOB  THE  GLASS  OF  '66. 

HAMILTON   COLB,  CHAS.  M.  BOUTHGATE, 

GBOBQB  C.  HOLT,  L.  CUPFORD  WADE, 

HENRY   O.  WHITNEY. 

"  His  force  of  genius  burned  in  early  youth, 

With  thirst  of  knowledge  and  with  love  of  truth ; 

His  learning  joined  with  each  endearing  art, 

Charmed  every  ear  and  gained  on  every  heart" 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  rehearse  in  full  the  life  of  Edmund 
Barke.    As  we  draw  near  to  him,  we  learn  not  only  to  admire,  but  to 
iionor  and  respect  him.    We  feel  the  power  of  his  presence  in  the 
strength,  the  council,  and  the  wisdom,  which  he  imparts.    His  history, 
80  replete  with  testimony  of  bis  moral  rectitude,  his  strength  of  charao- 
ter,  his  powers  of  intellect,  and  his  vast  acquirements,  should  be  as 
bmiliar,  to  every  scholar  at  least,  as  his  name.    To  an  American,  his 
memory  is  especially  sacred ;  for,  in  the  dark  days  of  our  history,  he 
was  our  firm  advocate  and  friend ;  and,  more  than  all  this,  he  was  our 
advocate  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  midst  of  a  proud  and  op- 
pressive aristocracy ;  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies,  while  he  was  for- 
cing bis  way,  againat  tide  and  current,  to  the  position  which  he  so 
80  justly  merited.    When  our  father-land  was  against  us,  he,  though 
nartnred  and  living  on  a  different  soil,  and  under  different  influences; 
resented,  with  manly  indignation,  the  bitter  wrongs  of  American  Col- 
oniflts.    But  we  will  not  admire  him  in  a  mere  partizan  point  of  view, 
YOU  zxxi.    s  4 
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but  rather  for  those  endowments  and  characteristics,  which  are  the 
admiration  of  all  ages. 

Of  tliese,  we  shall  notice  only  the  most  important,  hoping  that  each 
will  study  for  himself  the  excellencies  of  his  character.  **  Nitor  in 
adversum*"  was  his  favorite  motto,  the  one  which  he  followed  to  the 
end  of  his  career.  This  explains,  but  does  not  account  for,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  eventful  life.  His  early  training,  and  his  intellectual  power, 
must  not  be  forgotten  here ;  for,  surely,  without  eminent  ability,  the 
roost  dogged  perseverance  could  never  have  made  him  the Jirst  man 
of  England.  We  learn  that  in  his  early  life,  while  yet  under  the  in- 
struction of  his  good  old  teacher,  he  was  diligent,  frank,  and  manly. 
At  this  time  he  learned  to  reverence  the  word  of  God,  and  to  be  gui- 
ded by  its  teachings.  Before  evil  habits  had  touched  him  with  their 
pollution,  he  had  founded  his  character  upon  a  rock. 

From  this  sacred  volume,  with  which  he  became  so  familiar,  he 
drew  many  of  his  finest  passages  and  illustrations.  With  the  old 
Latin  poets,  he  was  also  familiar ;  and  made  frequent  use  of  their 
choicest  maxims.  The  great  Athenian  orator  was  also  among  his  fa- 
vorite authors ;  but  to  Milton,  the  poor  blind  poet,  he  gave  the  prefer- 
ence of  them  all.  The  grand  strains  of  this  illustrious  bard  were 
often  upon  his  lips.    We  quote  his  favorite  passage : — * 

*-His  praise  ye  winds  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  ahd  wave  your  tops  ye  pines, 
"With  every  plant  in  sign  of  worship  wave." 

Such  gems  of  thought  as  this,  he  often  uttered  in  his  Parliamentary 
speeches,  where  he  placed  them  in  a  new  setting,  more  splendid  than 
the  old.  We  now  notice,  more  fully,  his  splendid  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. There  was  no  subject  upon  which  he  had  not  read,  and  with 
which  he  was  not  conversant  Yet  his  mind  was  ivot  surfeited  with 
dry  and  disconnected  facts.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  every  new  ac- 
quisition was  associated  and  assimulated  with  his  previous  knowledge. 
In  this  way  his  intellectual  vigor  was  increased.  The  interests  of  man 
in  society,  were  the  great  subject  upon  which  he  spent  most  of  his  labor. 
(Government,  justice,  and  liberty,  constitut<ed  the  great  problems,  with 
which,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  was  concerned;  but  his  research 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  these.  He  conld  converse  upon  any  sub- 
ject with  interest  and  ability.  Charles  James  Fox,  the  great  debater, 
declared  that  he  had  learned  more  from  him,  than  from  all  other  sour- 
ces put  together.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  "Burke's  talk  is  the  ebulli- 
tion of  his  mind ;  he  does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but 
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because  his  mind  is  foil ;''  and  again,  "Barke  is  the  only  man  whose 
common  oonversation  corresponds  with  the  general  fame  which 
he  has  in  the  world,  Take  up  whatever  topic  yon  please,  he  is  ready 
to  meet  you."  Althoagh  he  possessed  all  this  superiority,  we  do  not 
learn  that  be  was  imperioas,  vindictive,  or  overbearing.  His  conver- 
sation was  not  so  mnch  for  display  or  reproof,  as  it  was  the  spontane- 
ous and  modest  utterance  of  an  overflowing  mind. 

We  come  now  to  consider  his  intellectual  characteristics.  His  ac- 
quirements have  already  foreshadowed  extraordinary  powers  of  mind. 
This  vast  store  of  knowledge  was  the  reward,  the  rich  reward,  of  ua- 
common  mastery  over  himself.  He  acquired  such  a  power  of  thinking, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  nothing  could  throw  his 
mind  out  of  balance.  **  Few  men  ever  studied  to  greater  effect." 
With  what  weight,  then,  could  he  bring  to  bear  all  bis  transcendant 
powers  upon  the  most  occult  and  difficult  questions.  Such  was  his 
subtlety  of  intellect,  that  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  were  pene- 
trated. No  less  surprising  was  the  comprehensiveness  with  which  he 
viewed  every  subject.  After  treading  the  valley  and  the  plain,  and 
having  become  familiar  with  their  every  feature,  he  ascended  to  the 
mountain  top,  and  there  clearly  comprehended  the  scene  below.  First, 
he  collected  facts  and  studied  particulars,  and  then  he  saw  clearly 
their  relation  to  each  other.  His  facts,  too,  were  all  collected  and  ar- 
ranged in  groups  around  their  appropriate  centers.  All  the  treasure  of 
hirf  memory  was  filed  and  labeled,  ready  for  use  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

Intellectual  independence  was  another  characteristic  of  Burke. 
Everything  which  he  took  into  his  intellect,  was  moulded  anew,  so 
that  his  expressions  were  truly  his  own.  This  gave  not  only  novelty, 
but  interest  and  vigor  to  his  utterances.  Moreover,  it  gave  him  dig- 
nity, stability,  and  independence.  He  not  only  felt  conscious  of  his 
strength,  but  imparted  the  same  feeling  to  others.  Originality  and 
creative  genius,  are  important  elements  of  power.  As  a  reasoner, 
Burke  has  few  equals.  Argument  followed  argument,  and  fact  fol- 
lowed fact,  all  fitted  together  into  one  mighty  bulwark  of  defense. 
The  relations  and  resemblances  between  these  he  clearly  discovered. 
Ifike  a  true  philosopher,  he  assumed  no  premises  without  a  valid  rea- 
son. This  was  the  cement  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use  in  building  his 
citadels  against  all  abuses  of  which  he  spoke  or  wrote.  No  one  can 
study  the  writings  of  Burke,  without  noticing  the  exuberance  of  his 
fancy,  the  richness  of  his  imagination.  Yet  beneath  this  goi^eous  dra- 
pery, we  find  solid  and  substantial  argument.    It  was  not  the  guise  of 
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barrenness,  a  profuse  rhetorical  flourish,  to  dazzle  and  please  a  super- 
ficial thinker,  but  it  was  the  spontaneous  luxury  and  richness  of  gen- 
ius. It  was  the  Corinthian  capital,  placed  upon  the  Dorian  pillar. 
Sometinies,  his  imagination  erred  in  taking  too  low  a  descent,  but 
this,  like  his  other  faults,  was  tbe  fault  of  genius,  iiot  of  ignorance. 

What  can  exceed,  in  splendid  imagery,  the  Queen  of  France,  ''glit- 
tering like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendor  and  joy."  Of 
his  wiitings  we  will  say  but  little.  The  imitations  of  Bolingbroke 
was  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  the  best  critics  of  the  day.  So  com- 
pletely did  Burke  throw  himself  into  the  spirit  of  this  author,  not  only 
in  his  language  and  style,  but  into  the  very  essence  of  the  subject, 
pursuing  it  to  the  extreme,  that  no  one  suspected  him.  His  theory 
of , the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  as  a  theory,  has  many  faults,  which  he 
even  ridiculed  in  after  life ;  but  in  elegance  of  diction  it  is  unsurpassed. 
This,  written  in  early  life,  brought  its  author,  so  great  was  its  merit, 
into  the  society  of  the  first  men  of  his  time.  His  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment will  be  preserved  for  all  time,  for  their  research,  for  their  broad 
philosophical  views,  and  for  their  maxims  of  civil  and  moral  prudence, 
aside  from  their  other  merits.  Burke  was  the  great  philosophical  ora- 
tor and  teacher  of  all  time ;  but  Charles  James  Fox,  spoke  only  for 
the  present  emergency.  In  brilliancy  and  the  fire  of  eloquence,  he 
surpassed  Burke,  but  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  enforcing  sound  and 
imperishable  principles.  It  is  said,  that  his  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  though  faulty  In  some  respects,  '*  contain  more  richness 
of  thought,  splendor  of  imagination,  and  beauty  of  diction,  than  any 
other  volume  of  the  same  size  in  our  language."  In  this  he  showed 
his  regard  for  old  institutions  and  customs.  Like  Walter  Scott,  he 
looked  upon  these  with  deep  veneration.  *'OId  establishments,"  he 
says,  *'  are  tried  by  their  efliects ;  if  the  people  are  happy,  united, 
wealthy  and  powerful,  we  presume  the  rest.  We  conclude  that  to  be 
good  whence  good  is  derived."  This  opinion,  no  doubt,  gave  charac- 
to  the  **  Reflections."  *'He  saw  the  native  ferocity  and  malice  of  the 
Jacobin,  and  denounced  the  common  conspirator  against  all  laws,  hu- 
man and  divine."  The  spirit  of  the  revolution  was  characterized  as 
the  spirit  of  plunder.  On  the  continent  was  this  great  conflagration, 
threatening  to  consume  all  existing  institutions,  both  good  and  bad. 
Then  others  were  growing  up  in  its  desolated  track,  without  the  sanc- 
tion and  strength  of  long-continued  use.  In  England,  discussion  and 
civil  commotion  indicated  a  like  occurrence.  Burke  saw  the  danger, 
and  trembled  for  the  prestige  and  renown  of  English  institutions. 
There  was  certainly  cause  for  alarm.    Perhaps  he  went  beyond  the 
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bounds  of  moderation,  which  he  was  seldom  accustomed  to  do.  HU 
imagination  exaggerated  the  horrors  across  the  channel.  This  vol- 
ume, nevertheless,  contains  practical  political  wisdom.  It  received  a 
vast  circulation,  and  wakened  multitudes  to  a  consideration  of  the  Rev- 
olution, upon  which  it  threw  so  much  light.  Considering  Burke's  great 
veneration  for  ancient  institutions,  it  certainly  is  not  strange  that  he 
gave  us  such  a  view  of  the  Revolution ;  that  he  could  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  natural  struggle  for  lil>erty,  however  he  might  desire  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people ;  and  that  he  regarded  this  attempt  to  overturn  all 
authority,  as  dangerous  and  suicidal. 

We  cannot,  however,  appreciate  Burke's  character,  unless  we  view 
him  as  a  Statesman.  Transcendent  as  were  his  abilities  and  acquire- 
mentji,  great  as  was  bis  power  as  an  orator  and  a  reasoner,  rich  and 
elegant  as  was  his  diction,  we  should  fail  to  appreciate  his  worth,  were 
we  to  stop  here.  Statesmanship  has  in  it  something  sublime.  The  in- 
terest and  welfare,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  whole  nations,  are 
at  stake.  How  often  has  it  happened  that  one  presiding  genius  has 
safely  piloted  a  nation  through  danger !  Were  it  not  for  him,  all 
would  have  been  lost.  Recall  the  struggle  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  her  guiding  star.  He  is  familiar  to  us  as 
the  most  consummate  statesman  of  his  time.  How  great  the  contrast 
between  such  a  leader  and  the  mere  politician  !  The  one  is  uncor- 
rupted,  noble,  and  self-sacrificing ;  the  other  is  corrupt  and  selfish. 
The  one  looks  forward  to  the  interests  of  future  ages,  the  other  to 
their  degradation.  The  one  takes  the  platform  of  eternal  Justice,  the 
other  any  make-shift  that  will  best  subserve  his  base  ambition.  If  we 
follow  Mr.  Burke's  career,  we  shall  find  that  he  was  consistent  to  the 
end;  that  he  ever  followed  his  highest  conception  of  Justice  and  Honor, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  friends,  emolument,  and  party.  The  English 
Constitution  had  in  him,  at  least  a  faithful  and  honest  expounder. 
Upon  this  he  threw  a  flood  of  light.  Unswerving  principle  was  the 
test  to  which  he  subjected  all  that  he  considered.  To  show  his  po- 
litical candor  and  frankness,  we  allude  to  his  Bristol  election.  He 
frankly  told  his  constituents,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  that  he  could  not 
obey  their  foolish  doctrine,  that  a  representative  is  bound  by  the  will 
of  his  constituents.  Afterwards,  for  this  offense,  for  telling  them,  in 
a  simple  but  elequent  address,  the  inconsistency  of  their  doctrine,  he 
lost  their  support,  but  not  his  own  honor.  At  another  time,  when, 
through  his  influence,  the  Economical  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  he  di- 
minished his  own  revenues  from  the  crown.  This,  considering  his 
limited  means,  was  remarkable.    Still  further.    He  sacrificed   his 
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friend,  Charles  James  Fox,  rather  than  his  firm  conviction  of  duty. 
However  painful  the  experience,  the  latter  was  of  infinite  more  value. 
For  the  interest  he  took  in  tbe  British  Colonies,  we  desire  to  claim  him 
as  an  American  patriot,  and  to  place  him  beside  our  Webster.  Such 
he  was  in  spirit.  No  man  iu  England  better  understood  the  resources, 
the  purposes  and  grievances  of  the  American  people.  Party  jingle  and 
party  creed  he  utterly  detested,  while  he  proclaimed  that  taxation  and 
representation  were  inseparable.  This  principle,  then  so  novel,  cost 
us,  as  we  know,  a  great  struggle.  Perhaps  no  better  history  of  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution  can  be  found,  than  his  two  speeches  on 
America;  and  at  tbe  same  time  no  better  monuments  of  his  States- 
manship. At  a  later  time,  he  laid  before  Parliament,  with  great  ex- 
actness, the  suffering  of  India  under  British  rule.  In  a  speech  "  char- 
acterized as  the  greatest  intellectual  effort  ever  made  before  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,"  he  impeached  the  arch  criminal  of  In- 
dia, and  was  so  far  successful  at  least  as  to  greatly  ameliorate  her 
condition.  To  Edmund  Burke,  India,  as  well  as  America,  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  To  him  the  world  is  mdebted,  for  the  clear,  lucid, 
and  powerful  defense  of  sound  political  principles.  He  depicted  the 
cruelties  practiced  in  India,  so  powerfully,  as  to  draw  tears  from  tbe 
criminal  at  the  bar.  The  mercenary  spirit  of  the  British  rulers  in  In- 
dia was  increasing,  and  deepening,  if  possible,  the  brutality  of  its 
degraded  people.  All  this  escaped  the  notice  of  the  home  govern* 
ment.  As  long  as  a  large  revenue  flowed  into  the  national  coffers, 
everything  was  thought  to  be  well ;  but  tbe  eye  of  a  practical  and 
honest  Statesman  was  watching  every  movement.  He  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  position  which  he  took,  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere. 
No  error  was  left  unexposed,  no  right  principle  undefended,  no  duty 
unperformed.  He  united  the  soundness  of  the  philosopher  with  prac- 
ticability and  strict  integrity. 

After  all,  it  is  only  as  a  man  in  the  domestic  circle  and  society,  that 
we  learn  his  crowning  excellence ;  as  a  lover  of  all  that  was  beau- 
tiful in  nature  and  art ;  a  devoted  and  truthful  friend ;  a  generous 
benefactor,  touched  with  the  wants  of  the  humblest  mendicant;  an 
agreeable  associate ;  an  indulgent  fatheri  and  a  liberal  patron.  Lord 
Chatham  was  proud  and  arrogant.  Walpole,  licentious  and  faithless. 
Charles  James  Fox,  a  midnight  reveller  and  gambler.  But  Edmund 
Burke,  a  model  in  character.  Those  habits  which  are  rare  in  public 
men,  but  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  possessed.  Full  of 
hope  for  the  invisible  future,  he  departed,  but  still  he  lives.  No  costly 
mausoleum,  no  Egyption  pyramid,  preserves  his  memory;  be  needs 
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Booe.  His  guardian  angel,  with  an  unseen  hand,  will  write,  in  living 
characters,  his  name  upon  the  hearts  of  men  forever.  He  lives  in  the 
works  he  has  written,  in  the  speeches  he  has  uttered.  That  voice  is 
still  beard,  enchanting,  by  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  its  elo- 
quence, as  it  swells  from  the  bosom  of  the  past.  That  brow,  as  calm 
and  dignified  as  that  of  the  old  Eoman  Senators,  still  bids  defiance  to 
dishonor,  whUe  successive  generations,  as  they  pass,  crown  it  with  new 
honors* 


-•-♦-♦- 


We  have,  of  late,  been  frequently  entertained  with  wild  but  inter- 
esting rumors  from  England,  the  purport  of  which  is  that  a  number  of 
Irishmen,  having  had  the  audacity  to  become  dissatisfied  with  English 
rule,  now  prefer  to  live  under  a  government  of  their  own.  Absurd  as 
this  idea  may  appear  to  Englishmen,  we,  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, are  inclined  to  look  upon  it  with  some  degree  of  leniency.  In 
fact,  in  every  struggle  where  liberty  is  at  stake  and  freedom  the  ulti- 
mate object,  a  sympathizing  interest  is  felt  by  the  outside  world,  who 
are  not  concerned  in  the  strife,  and,  as  mere  lookers-on,  can  take  an 
impartial  view  of  the  contest.  Wherever  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence manifests  itself,  it  carries  with  it  our  best  wishes  and  our 
hopes  for  its  success.  Whether  the  voice  of  Liberty  is  heard  from 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  from  the  forests  of  Poland,  or  the  bogs 
of  Ireland,  respect  for  the  cause  lends  interest  to  the  effort. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  has  for  the  past  few  weeks  so  agitated  the 
generally  serene  minds  of  British  statesmen  ?  has  led  the  English 
government  to  arrest  numberless  innocent  persons  coming  from  Amer- 
ica, in  the  hope  of  finding  guns  and  other  murderous  weapons  con- 
cealed about  their  persons  ?  has  furnished  such  superabundant  mat- 
ter for  the  daily  editorials  of  the  "London  Times"?  The  Fenians 
have,  indeed,  succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  world,  which, 
perhaps,  is  just  what  they  ought,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to 
avoid,  if  they  wish  to  carry  out  their  measures  by  force.  And  that 
this  is  their  object,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  even  in  this  country  they 
have  for  some  time  past  been  collecting  arms  and  drilling  their  men. 
It  becomes  now  a  practical  question  with  us,  how  far  we  ought  to  sup- 
port theoL 
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We  have  heard  much  of  their  intentions  and  expectations, — ^we 
have  perused  elaborate  articles  setting  forth  their  origin  and  history^— 
we  have  been  favored  with  many  learned  disquisitions  upon  the  ety- 
mology of  their  name,  and  have  seen  it  traced  back  to  the  Phoenicians, 
to  an  ancient  and  fabulous  hero  called  Fenius,  and  to  other  interest- 
ing people  of  antiquity.  But  all  this  has  little  bearing  upon  the  prac- 
tical consideration  of  what  we  shall  do  with  them.  We  do  not  seem 
to  have  yet  settled  in  our  minds  to  what  extent  we  can  cooperate  with 
them.  In  deciding  upon  this,  we  have  one  precedent  to  which  we  nat- 
urally first  refer ;  that  is,  our  relations  with  England  for  the  past  four 
years.  During  this  period  we  laid  down  a  policy  which  we  thought 
England  ought  to  follow ;  England,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  her- 
self justified  in  performing  many  acts  which  tended  greatly  to  iiyure 
ns.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  both  parties  were  a  little  in  the  wrong, 
especially  England.  It  is  for  us  to  decide  now  which  course  we  shall 
adopt.  We  are  strongly  tempted  to  follow  the  British  system  of 
impartiality ;  but  to  be  consistent,  we  should  live  up  to  our  own  prin- 
ciples, as  laid  down  by  us  in  ti)e  late  war.  There  is  retaliation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  justice  on  the  other.  No  one  can  hesitate  long  in  deter- 
mining which  of  these  should  be  our  rule  of  action.  Where  Is  any 
foundation  for  our  late  censure  of  England,  if  we  are  to  be  found 
guilty  of  the  same  offences,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  is  offered  ?  If, 
then,  we  act  in  accordance  with  our  own  precepts,  we  must  regard  the 
proposed  Fenian  uprising  as  a  rebellion,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  no 
assistance  from  us.  No  matter  if  we  do  believe  their  cause  to  be  a 
Just  one.  Many  Englishmen  thought  that  our  civil  war  was  merely  a 
contest  between  Northern  arrogance  and  Southern  rights.  Our  gov- 
ernment can  have  no  right  to  furnish  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Fenians. 
At  present,  their  headquarters  seem  to  he  in  this  country ;  here  they 
can  hold  their  Congress  undisturbed,  and  pass  resolutions  damning  the 
whole  English  nation,  without  being  charged  upon  by  Her  Maje8ty*s 
troops,  in  the  midst  of  the  proceedings.  If  these  Fenians  are  allowed 
to  use  the  United  States  as  a  base  of  operations  against  England,  our 
government  will,  of  course,  be  held  responsible  for  it;  for,  by  our  sys- 
tem of  naturalization,  all  the  members  of  the  Fenian  organization  are 
American  citizens, — having  as  strong  a  voice  in  the  public  affairs  of 
our  country  as  the  best  of  us.  If  they  wished  it,  they  might  form  a 
powerful  political  party  here.  They  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 
One  country  ought  to  be  enough  for  them  to  rule.  Since  they  have 
come  over  here  and  enrolled  themselves  as  American  citizens,  they 
have  no  right  to  involve  us  in  a  foreign  war,  by  inciting  an  insurrec- 
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tion  in  Ireland,  on  their  own  responsibility.  Much  as  we  all  wish  to 
see  the  freedom  of  Ireland  achieved,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  Justi- 
fied in  stirring  up  hostilities  with  England  for  that  purpose.  As 
regards  the  action  of  this  country,  then,  it  is  plain  that  we  ought  not 
to  allow  any  expeditions  to  be  fitted  out  against  England.  Should  a 
fleet,  manned  by  hostile  Fenians,  make  its  appearance  in  the  British 
channel,  the  question  immediately  put  to  us  by  England,  would  be, 
**  Are  these  Irish  patriots,  or  Yankee  fillibusters  V*  In  what  a  pre- 
dicament would  we  be  placed,  should  we  attempt  to  furnish  an  answer! 
Our  sympathy,  therefore,  should  not  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of 
strict  neutrality ;  and  while  it  may  be  well  enough  for  us  to  give  full 
scope  to  tlie  swing  of  the  Fenian  shillalah,  it  becomes  us  quite  as 
much  to  refrain  from  any  officious  intermeddling,  lest  we  may  but  get 
our  own  heads  broken  in  the  fray. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  Fenian  movement  is  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence felt  by  all  the  participators.  They  tell  huge  stories,  replete 
with  Hibernian  extravagance,  informing  us  of  their  designs  and  pur- 
poses, and  quite  eclipsing  the  marvellous  tales  of  Daniel  Pratt,  "  the 
great  American  traveler."  They  see  the  Irish  Republic,  not  merely  in 
existence,  but  in  a  state  of  the  most  flourishing  prosperity.  They 
have  framed  their  Constitution,  and  elected  their  officers,  before  they 
have  made  the  least  show  of  a  respectable  force  in  Ireland  to  support 
them.  They  are  going  to  march  through  Ireland  with  colors  flying, 
totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  something  over  a  hundred  thousand  men,  constituting 
the  regular  army,  who  may  raise  some  slight  objections  to  their  plans, 
and  even  impose  serious  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  Utopian 
projects.  Their  enthusiasm  is  unbounded,  and  their  whole  conduct, in 
a  word,  essentially  Irish. 

Now  when  we  come  to  take  a  deliberate  view  of  their  case,  we  are 
speedily  convinced  that  they  are  rearing  their  gigantic  hopes  on  a  very 
frail  foundation.  Their  chances  of  success  are  so  infinitesimally 
small,  that  it  requires  a  considerable  mental  effort  to  calculate  them. 
We  fear  that  the  independence  of  Ireland  is  still  far  off.  The  time  may 
yet  come  when  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Fenians  shall  be  carried 
out  to  ultimate  success,  and  the  harp,  the  shamrock,  and  the  shillalah 
receive  all  the  honor  due  to  those  powerful  symbols  of  Irish  character, 
but  at  present  we  would  advise  all  prudent  men  to  invest  sparingly  in 
the  bonds  on  the  Irish  Republic,  and  to  be  not  over  anxious  of  seek- 
ing immortality  in  fighting  Irish  battles.  w.  o.  n 
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BT  LOTELL  BALL,  SAST  HAHPTON,  OOKN. 

i[Ep0leons  l^tfe  d  Caesar. 

A   CRITICISM   OP  THEORIES  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

America  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  her  relations  to  history.  Its 
wise  teachings  are  the  common  legacy  of  nations,  which  she  enjoys 
equally  with  others ;  but  its  feverish  influences  and  pestilent  examples 
affect  more  closely  the  lands  in  which  they  spring.  The  patriot,  indeed, 
learns  his  lesson  at  Thermopylae,  but  the  tyrant  at  Gheronaea.  Cicero 
speaks  to  the  citizen,  but  Caesar  to  the  usurping  chief.  Just  so  surely 
as  that  justice  has  not  always  triumphed,  nor  virtue  always  ruled,  so 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  all  Europe,  rich  as  it  is  in  historic  recollec- 
tions, whose  garbled  and  perverted  memories  cannot  be  made  to  min- 
ister to  a  corrupt  ambition,  and  assist  in  the  extenuation  of  violence 
and  wrong. 

Add  now  to  the  coincidence  of  country  a  community  of  raco,  and 
we  shall  be  able  in  some  measure  to  appreciate  with  what  feelings  of 
earnest  and  practical  interest  a  South-European  regards  those  antique 
records,  which,  in  America,  are  the  subject  merely  of  class*room  man- 
uals, and  school-boy  declamations.  He  seems  yet  to  see  the  massive 
Roman  cohorts,  and  the  Prsetorian  guard  marching  on  in  their  career 
of  conquest;  the  entrenched  camp,  the  vigorous  sally,  the  flying  and 
discomfited  barbarians.  He  imagines  Rome  once  more  wielding  her 
vast  empire,  and  giving  laws  to  vanquished  states.  These  common 
memories,  reinforced  by  common  interests,  a  common  descent,  a  com- 
mon church,  render  possible,  even  at  this  late  day,  the  idea  of  the  great 
Latin  race,  existing  it  is  true  under  different  names,  in  different  king- 
doms, yet,  in  many  respects,  substantially  one.  Upon  this  idea  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  various  great  rulers  to  build  their  power,  just  as 
William  of  Orange  possessed  the  English  throne,  by  representing  in 
his  person  the  combined  interests  of  the  German  Protestant  nations. 
Foremost  among  the  Latin  races  of  to-day  stand  the  French,  and  their 
emperor  is  naturally  desirous  of  availing  himself  of  this  fact,  to 
strengthen  a  position  based  rather  on  military  force  than  on  political 
legitimacy.  It  is  with  this  view  undoubtedly  that  he  has  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  just  as  his  uncle  that  of  Egypt,  to  strengthen 
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the  Latin  colonial  system,  whose  ill  success,  compared  with  the  Ger- 
man, has  always  been  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  envy  in  modem 
times.  With  this  view,  too,  he  has  attempted  to  increase  and  put  to 
a  practical  use  that  interest  in  the  great  Roman  chief  which  is  already 
attested  by  five  distinct  French  histories,  none  of  them  destitute  of 
abDity,  while  only  one  has  appeared  in  English. 

We  may  presume  then  that  in  publishing  in  so  many  languages  his 
life  of  Caesar,  Napoleon  has  had  in  view  the  flattery  and  increase  of  a 
previonsly  existing  public  opinion  in  the  various  Latin  nations,  as  well 
as  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  great  chief,  and  to  insinuate  an 
identity  of  his  own  and  his  uncle's  career  and  principles  with  those  of 
Augustus  and  Julius  Csesar. 

One  scarcely  knows  which  to  admire  most.  Napoleon's  arrogance  in 
attempting  a  task  to  which  all  past  historians  have  not  been  adequate— 
to  which  only  one  historian  now  living  is  adequate,  and  he  having 
acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  casuistry  from  theological  sources — 
or  his  impudence  in  assuming  that  his  own  character,  or  even  his 
uncle's,  approaches  to  that  of  Gsesar.  I  say  this  deliberately.  I  ad- 
mit, indeed,  that  the  superficial  resemblance  is  perfect.  Through  dis- 
orders of  the  people,  amid  anarchy,  Gsesar  rose  at  Rome,  Napoleon  at 
Paris;  Gsesar  was  cut  off  prematurely  in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  and 
able  administration — so  was  Napoleon;  other  rulers  intervened  at 
Rome,  at  Paris  also ;  Csesar's  nephew  came  to  power,  so  did  Napo- 
leon's. Thus  History,  as  if  trying  to  become  young  again,  and  feign- 
ing that  her  years  were  a  delusion,  her  experience  a  delusion,  her 
established  principles  a  delusion,  seemed  in  very  mockery  to  counter- 
feit her  former  self;  but  how  futile  the  attempt!  how  gross  the  arti- 
fice !  how  shallow  the  deception.  Fate,  who  succeeded  very  well  with 
Angnstus,  but  who  has  gotten  a  little  out  of  practice  in  these  modem 
days  of  popular  governments,  tried  three  times  with  the  unusual 
assistance  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  before  she  placed  her  modem  protege 
in  power.  Verily,  in  this  age  the  nulls  of  the  gods  grind  slower  and 
smaller  than  ever  before. 

I  shall,  then,  attempt  to  show  first  wherein  a  comparison  between  the 
CsBsars  and  Napoleons  fails ;  and  second,  wherein  all  efforts  to  vindicate 
the  class  of  which  they  are  made  the  types  must  necessarily  fail. 

There  exist  in  the  history  of  most  nations,  certain  successive  stages 
which  in  spite  of  the  varying  impress  of  local  institutions  practically 
ooincide.  There  is  an  age  of  formation,  of  petty  chiefs ;  an  age  of 
consolidation,  of  kings ;  an  age  of  freedom,  of  practical  if  not  nominal 
republics ;  and  there  is,  as  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear,  an  age  of 
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decline,  which  force  may  arrest,  bat  cannot  utterly  postpone.  Thiis 
last  was  the  state  of  Rome  when  Geesar  appeared ;  bat  France  had 
scarcely  complet'Cd  the  second  stage  at  the  advent  of  Napoleon.  Is 
it  said  that  a  republic  was  impossible  t  Is  it  said,  for  instance,  that 
society  was  corrupt?  By  what  means  does  society  become  corrupt 
but  by  the  example  of  its  Isings ;  and  could  the  Louis  of  France  com- 
pare with  the  Tarquins  of  Italy  ?  Is  it  said  that  the  people  was  im- 
pnlsive?  Are  not  the  climates  and  races  of  France  and  Italy  the  same  t 
Is  it  said  that  all  Europe  combined  to  restore  the  exiled  kings! 
Are  then  the  four  wars  of  the  Tarquins  forgotten,  Horatius  and 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus }  History  seems  simple  at  the  dis- 
tance of  centuries,  and  made  up  of  few  particulars;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  human  passions  were  not  the  same,  human 
actions  as  complicated  and  as  difficult  at  one  period  of  history  as  at 
the  other.  Is  it  said  that  France  had  no  Brutus  ?  Therefore  I  charge 
it  upon  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that  having  become  the  chosen  Brutus 
of  his  country  he  betrayed  that  sacred  trust.  He  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  France,  the  hopes  of  continental  Europe.  Caesar,  when  Ro- 
man liberty  was  old  and  grey,  feeble  and  enervated,  and,  unequally 
supported  between  the  pliant  bending  Cicero  and  the  inflexible  Gato, 
went  tottering  to  its  fall,  dealt  that  merciful  blow  for  which  it  long  had 
waited,  or  rather  held  with  almost  averted  eye  the  sword  on  which  the 
despairing  veteran  threw  himself.  It  was  an  infant  Liberty  that  Na- 
poleon destroyed,  equally  weak,  equally  helpless ;  but  the  bearer,  in  its 
fragile  form,  of  glorious  possibilities — the  strength  of  ripened  manhoods 
the  existence  of  centuries. 

But  if  Caesar  performed  an  uncertain  and  equivocal  service  for  bis 
country,  his  claim  of  service  to  the  world  rests  on  a  more  plausible 
foundation.  For  the  Roman  policy  of  conquest  he  was  not  responsi- 
ble. It  had  originated  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  and  was  in 
reality  the  cause  of  its  accretion.  It  had  been  undeviatingly  pursued 
throughout  its  course,  until,  at  Caesar's  entrance  into  public  life,  Rome 
was  grasping  in  its  senile,  avaricious  arms,  the  whole  civilized  world — 
nnable  to  govern  it,  unwilling  and  afraid  to  let  it  go.  The  fire  of  conquest 
was  still  cherished  at  home  as  a  Vestal  flame ;  it  still  rolled  onward 
and  outward  over  the  frontiers ;  but  between,  there  lay  on  every  side 
a  vast  and  desolat'C  expanse,  filled  with  blackened  fragments  of  states 
and  incapable  of  nourishing  a  farther  growth.  By  so  much  more  as 
the  conquests  of  Rome  became  extended,  by  so  much  greater  were  it8 
obligations  to  govern  well,  and  by  so  much  more  in  very  consequence 
was  its  abiliry  to  meet  these  obligations  diminished.  Humanity  cried 
out  from  the  provinces  for  a  hand  to  feel  the  pulse  while  it  tortured ; 
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a  mind  to  be  thoagbtful  of  its  own  interest,  though  it  would  not  relent. 
There  was  no  hope  of  relief.  The  example  of  Marius  and  Sylla  was 
fresh,  the  spirit  of  Marius  and  Sylla  still  abroad,  the  turbulent  soldiers 
of  Marias  and  Sylla  demanded  a  master.  Ceesar's  despotic  arm  swept 
away  all  evils. 

Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  himself  evoked  that  spirit  of  conquest 
which  had  almost  slept  since  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  which  had 
never  been  the  settled  policy  of  France,  though  of  individual  kings.  He 
himself  created,  if  it  existed  at  all,  that  restless  military  population 
which  has  ever  been  the  curse  of  nations.  He  renewed  in  the  circle  of 
modern  civilized  Europe  the  fabled  terrors  of  a  barbaric  age. 

The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  after  all  Napoleon's  greatest  con- 
demnation. With  what  new  weapons  have  eighteen  centuries  stored 
the  arsenals  of  Liberty.  Once  for  a  large  nation  there  were  but  two 
alternatives—tyranny  and  anarchy.  Nought  but  a  single  powerful 
hand  could  wield  the  complicated  destinies  of  Rome.  Elections  had 
become  a  farce.  Whoever  could  station  most  legions  about  the  city 
and  gather  most  country  people  within  it,  gained  the  day.  The  right 
of  citizenship  was  but  nominal,  when  one  had  to  travel  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  secure  its  exercise.  It  was  reserved  for  succeeding 
centuries  to  discover  the  grand  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  a  new  continent  was  disclosed  for  its  more  perfect  exempli- 
fication. Bat  it  is  useless  farther  to  discuss  the  conditions  which 
made  Napoleon's  nsurpation  a  crime,  while  Csesar's  was  only  a  fault- 
These  apply  equally  well  to  their  successors  ;  and  as  I  have  compared 
the  acts  of  the  two  former  in  regard  to  their  Justice,  so  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  compare  the  acts  of  the  two  latter  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter and  ability  which  they  displayed. 

The  name  of  every  great  military  chief  becomes  at  his  death  a  liv- 
ing force  in  history.  His  crimes  are  forgotten,  his  failures  forgotten, 
but  the  dazzling  fact  of  his  great  success  remains — an  inheritance 
perilous  to  all  who  claim  it,  but  amply  rewarding  him  who  wins. 
These  claims  rest  on  the  bases  of  family  connection,  and  military  com- 
panionship. Sometimes  the  two  coincide,  but  generally  they  conflict. 
Paradoxical,  then,  as  it  may  seem,  I  take  it  to  have  been  an  advantage 
to  Napoleon  III.  that  his  great  uncle's  career  ended  in  a  defeat  by 
which  his  marshals  were  forced  to  disavow  bis  cause,  and  precluded 
from  the  succession.  By  the  time  that  Napoleon  III.  came  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  most  of  them  were  dead ;  the  wounds  of  society  were 
healed ;  its  injuries  forgotten ;  but  its  glorious  remembrances,  remained; 
regiments  in  the  army  still  bore  the  names  which  the  campaigns  of 
Italy,  of  Egypt  and  the  Rhine  had  made  immortal,  and  the  united 
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French  nation  demanded,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  to  be  silenced,  the 
restoration  of  the  honored  ashes  to  their  native  soil. 

Observe  now  how  all  these  advantages  contrasted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  Augustus. 

Apprised,  while  yet  at  school,  of  his  uncle's  assassination,  knowing 
that  he  must  claim  the  succession  at  once,  or  abandon  it  forever,  an 
inexperienced  boy  of  eighteen,  he  resolutely  set  his  face  toward  Rome» 
where  the  very  first  requirement  of  a  man  who  proposed  to  mingle  in 
public  affairs,  was  an  age  of  thirty  years.  He  wrested  from  Anthony 
the  fortune  which  he  had  already  seized,  the  soldiers  whose  favor  he 
had  been  years  in  acquiring,  whose  natural  leader  he  was,  as  lieutenant 
of  their  murdered  chief;  he  hoodwinked  Cicero;  he  bribed  Lepidus, 
bafQed  the  Senate  and  vanquished  the  conspirators,  and  at  last  seated 
himself  on  the  throne,  in  reality  the  first  of  the  imperial  Geesars. 

Judged  of,  then,  by  every  criterion  except  success,  I  think  that  the 
landing  of  Augustus  at  Brundisium,  though  not  as  full  of  immediate 
danger,  was  every  whit  as  romantic  and  impracticable  as  those  of  Na- 
poleon III.  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne.  The  only  essential  condition 
which  varied  was  the  character  of  the  man.  It  was  not  Napoleon's  un- 
flagging pursuit  of  a  cherished  purpose  that  made  him  ridiculous,  but 
that  such  unbounded  pretensions  should  rely  on  such  consummate  im- 
becility for  their  support.  His  early  fancy  seems  to  have  inclined  him 
toward  the  theatrical  part  of  Gataline,  for  whom  his  book  yet  displays  a 
lingering  fondness.  It  was  probably  only  by  successive  gradations  that 
be  arrived  at  his  present  high  ideal  of  a  historic  character.  In  his  first 
attempt  at  empire  his  principal  companion  in  arms  was  a  female  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  a  Madam  Gordon,  who  by  her  insidious  approaches 
weakened  the  devoted  garrison  of  Strasburg.  Having  thus  procured 
a  Fulvia,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  a  consecrated  eagle.  But  I 
need  not  expend  farther  space  in  narrating  particulars  which  can  be 
supplied  verbatim  from  the  second  oration  of  Gicero ;  which,  though 
an  exaggeration  in  respect  to  Gataline,  are  no  exaggeration  when 
applied  to  him. 

Failing  in  this  attempt,  be  withdrew  a  while  from  public  observa- 
tion, which  course  he  assures  us  is  often  the  profoundest  policy  of 
great  men.  Next  emerging  from  England,  where  he  had  obtained  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  its  municipal  system  and  criminal  statistics  by 
a  chardCieristic  and  commendable  patience  of  personal  investigation — 
a  course  which  those  philosophers  who  sit  in  their  closets  and  fulmi- 
nate against  vices  and  evils  of  which  they  know  nothing,  would  do 
well  to  follow — and  where,  also,  by  being  an  bumble  policeman  in 
London,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  post  of  the  great  Policeman  of 
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France,  he  crossed  the  English  Channel  with  fifty  chosen  c-ompanions, 
and  evading  the  quarantine  officers,  who  were  not  then  so  vigilant  as 
now,  effected  a  landing  at  Boulogne.  Here  he  let  loose  as  a  standard 
that  famous  live  eagle  tied  hy  a  string,  dev:sed  by  his  fertile  mind  as 
a  unique  and  felicitous  symbol  of  that  Liberty  which  he  intended  to 
bestow  on  France.  The  eagle,  which  made  a  spirited  resistance,  was 
at  last  secured  by  the  relentless  emissaries  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  sent 
to  the  Zodlogical  Gardens  at  Paris — Napoleon's  first  contribution. 
But  the  **  bird's  unhappy  master,"  as  being  a  more  valuable  specimen 
of  the  favorites  of  destiny — a  class  now,  unhappily,  almost  extinct — 
was  more  carefully  bestowed  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  and  exhibited  only 
to  the  king's  private  friends.  Here,  deprived  of  his  usual  ambrosia 
and  the  society  of  his  goddesses,  he  had  almost  relapsed  into  an  ordi- 
nary man  of  average  sense  and  abilities,  but  Destiny  was  too  much  for 
diet,  and  Destiny  prevailed.  Such  was  the  second  attempt  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  aged  30  years  (as  the  awards  have  it  at  the  agricultural 
fairs),  to  recover  the  throne  of  France.  I  have  mentioned  these  trivial 
particulars,  not  for  the  purposes  of  satire  (since  satire  of  Napoleon's 
early  life  is  wholly  gratuitous),  but  that  it  may  be  plainly  seen  what 
were  his  resources  of  mind,  what  his  methods,  who  his  companions,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Augustus. 

But  as  it  is  alleged  that  these  attempts  were  but  the  efforts  of  an 
inexperienced  and  sanguine  boy  (thirty  years  is  rather  a  mature  age 
to  assume  the  toga-virilis)  let  us  see  whether  the  third  and  successful 
attempt  displayed  any  really  great  abilities. 

The  revolution  of  1848  was  in  no  sense  owing  to  Napoleon.  It 
was  not  until  the  movement  had  been  completed  and  an  act  of  gejieral 
amnesty  passed,  that  he  ventured  to  set  foot  in  France.  Once  law- 
fully there,  the  rest  was  easy.  He  was  the  legitimate  heir  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty.  In  his  own  words,  he  was  *'  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Napoleon  and  he  bided  his  time."  Though  detested  and  sus- 
pected by  the  patriots  then  in  power,  he  was  allowed  to  remain ;  at 
first  on  the  specious  plea  that  none  ought  to  be  proscribed  in  a  republic, 
afterivards  from  complaisance  to  the  country  departments,  and  fear 
lest  opposition  should  add  to  his  importance. 

Here,  then,  was  the  spectacle  of  a  man  deliberately  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  a  republic,  which  had  been  the  only  possible  means  of 
bis  restoration  from  exile  when  all  others  had  failed,  whose  mild  coun« 
sels  only  of  all  possible  governments  would  tolerate,  on  any  pretence, 
bis  presence  in  France.  Thus  republics,  more  than  all  other  states, 
must  conform  absolutely  to  principle,  which  is  often  their  great  disad- 
vantage and  source  of  ruin.    There  existed  in  the  state  a  long  and 
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Steadily  accumulated  force,  latent  yet  perfectly  available,  which  needed 
but  to  be  called  out  to  become  supreme.    By  the  exertions  of  other 
men,  an  accidental  opportunity  occurred,  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen,  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  action — the  absolute  prevalence  of 
republican  principles.    Paris,  which  usually  governed  France,  was 
now  obliged  in  very  deference  to  its  newly  adopted  principles,  to  share 
this  power  with  the  departments.    Throughout  these  last  were  scat- 
tered  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  first  Napoleon.    Ignorant  beyond 
the  conception  of  an  American,  the  inhabitants  scarcely  knew  whether 
Napoleon  I.  was  yet  alive,  or  (pardonable  uncertainty)  whether  Louis 
was  his  son,  his  brother's,  or  whose.    Soon  they  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  vote — a  privilege  to  them  unprecedented,  an  act  without  a  meaning. 
There  was  to  them  but  one  name  in  all  history — a  name  of  whose 
influence  we  may  form  some  slight  estimate,  if  we  suppose  a  thou- 
sand General  Jacksons  condensed  in  one,  and  the  whole  of  our  country 
more  unenlightened  than  its  most  obscure  backwoods  district.    In 
what  way  then  did  this  modern  rival  of  Augustus  display  his  great 
strategic  abilities  ?    He  organized  a  division  of  peddlers— an  invention, 
of  all  his  boasted  improvements,  whose  credit  is  wholly  his  own,  since 
his  great  uncle,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  had  any  such  corps  in  either 
of  his  grand  armies,  nor  yet  as  auxiliary  to  any  of  the  civil  bureaus* 
Peddling  was  a  legitimate  business ;  no  clause  of  the  constitution  de- 
fined it  as  treason ;  no  political  tract  stigmatized  it  as  despotism,  and 
one  of  the  states  most  noted  of  all  the  world  for  its  free  spirit,  was  al- 
so equally  noted  for  its  peddlers.    Accordingly  these  peddlers  passed  on 
unmolested  throughout  the  departments.    They  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  effigies  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  his  little  nephew — me- 
dallions in  tin,  in  iron,  in  brass  ;  portraits  on  wood  and  steel ;  histories, 
ballads  and  epics.  They  sold  them  at  a  small  price,  at  half  price,  at  no 
price  at  all.    Where  Napoleon  found  a  Bibulus  confiding  and  credu- 
lous enough  to  supply  him  funds  for  all  this  reckless  expenditure,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture.    But  **  Caesar's  image  and  superscription  " 
was  scattered  throughout  all  France,  and  was  sure  to  be  rendered 
again  in  due  time.    General  Gavaignac,  the  opposing  candidate,  and 
father  of  the  existing  republic,  with  strict  military  punctilio  refused  to 
recognize  this  new  branch  of  the  service,  of  which  his  professional  au- 
thorities made  no  mention,  and  unconcernedly  allowed  the  field  to  be 
preoccupied  ;  consequently,  he  received  one  and  a  half  millions  of  votes 
— ^Napoleon,  five  and  a  half  millions  and  was  elected. 

It  mattered  not  what  were  the  votes  of  Paris,  or  the  wishes  of 
patriots — ^both  might  have  been  unanimous  against  him,  but  the  latter 
had  instituted  a  republic,  and  were  fairly  out-voted.    Napoleon  became 
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President  for  ten  years.  Ten  years  in  Paris,  that  oity  of  coup  d'etat*, 
with  the  old  system  of  the  empire  to  resort  to  and  the  Code  Napoleon ! 
So  many  were  superflaons.  Saoh  was  the  ease  with  which  Napoleon 
III.  came  to  the  throne.  How  insignificant  his  course  compared  with 
that  of  Aagnatos !  how  plain  his  path  !  how  few  his  toils  ! 

There  are  three  arguments  hy  which  usurpation  is  usually  justified 
•^by  which  in  particular  those  of  Napoleon  and  Caesar  are  justified— 
all  equally  and  totally  mischievous  and  fallacious. 

The  first  is,  that  because  a  great  man  rises  from  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
people,  he  therefore  rises  for  the  people  and  represents  their  interests. 
No  man  of  sense,  aiming  at  supreme  power,  fails  to  identify  himself,  for  a 
time  at  least,  with  some  great  cause— if  it  be  a  just  one,  and  one  that 
lias  waited  long  for  a  leader,  so  much  the  better.  If  he  sees  a  body  in 
the  state  neglected,  wronged,  unacquainted  with  its  power  or  even  its 
lights,  he  naturally  puts  himself  at  its  head,  and  raises  it  with  him- 
self. None  but  a  simpleton  would  do  or  think  otherwise.  Arrived  at 
greatness  he  surrounds  himself  with  that  class  which  has  brought  him 
tiiither,  wisely  judging  that  his  new  privileges  will  be  stoutly  main- 
tained by  others  also  newly  privileged.  The  unthinking  multitude 
(and  others  who  think  on  some  subjects)  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  one 
of  their  own  number  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  cry  out  that  the 
people  have  triumphed  !  Bat  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  Simply 
that  society  has  been  turned  wrongside  upward ;  that  the  lowest  have 
become  the  highest,  the  upper  class  a  little  more  able  and  a  great  deal 
more  insolent.  A  century  afterwards,  no  trace  of  this  great  popular 
revolution  remained.  To  say  that  such  a  great  man  does  no  good,  is 
to  doubt  Providence.    But  doubting  him  is^uite  another  thing. 

Observe  on  the  contrary  the  course  of  Cicero ;  with  what  indomita- 
ble perseverance,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  knights,  he  raised  himself 
and  them  against  all  opposition,  to  an  equality  with  the  Senate.  This, 
then,  is  the  critical  moment;  surely  he  has  injuries  to  revenge.  Yet 
mark  how  he  attempts  to  conciliate  and  unite  the  two  orders,  and  by 
their  concurrence  to  promote  the  good  of  the  state ;  to  radically  im- 
prove the  system,  and  not  merely  exchange  the  incumbents. 

A  second  argument  is,  that  a  usurper  is  justified  because  he  governs 
well  and  vigorously,  and  secures  a  higher  degree  of  happiness  and 
even  of  liberty  to  his  country  than  it  possessed  before.  No  great  man 
can  fail  to  profit  by  such  an  obvious  means  of  fame  and  stability.  But 
what  kind  of  a  criterion  is  that  which  makes  a  single  reign  or  genera- 
tion of  more  importance  than  all  subsequent  history  beside?  Can 
the  reigns  of  Julius  and  Augustus  compensate  for  those  of  Caligula 
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and  Nero  ?  their  direot  and  inevitable  consequence.  It  was  very  wtii 
when,  at  the  command  of  Julius,  Hirtius  and  Pansa  became  consuls, 
but  how  was  it  when  that  august  office  was  filled  by  Caligula's  horse  ? 
And  it  so  happens  that  an  empire  is  just  that  kind  of  goyemment 
which  must  have  a  great  and  splendid  man  for  its  founder,  but  which 
is  also  likely  to  reduce  his  successors  to  imbecility.  We  must  judge 
a  man  then  by  the  principles  of  goyemment  which  he  leaves  behind 
him,  rather  than  by  his  own  practical  administration  of  them.  A  bad 
system  may  be  well  administered,  a  good  one,  ill — but  systems  are 
also  good  or  bad  in  themselves. 

The  third  and  last  argument  which  I  have  to  mention,  and,  practi- 
cally, much  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  fallacy  of  all,  is  that,  as  it 
is  said,  the  usurper  was  the  only  man  who  could  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation,  rescue  his  country  from  anarchy,  and  establish  it  on 
a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  If  then  he  was  the  only  person  capable  of 
guiding  the  state  at  this  critical  moment,  does  it  not  amount  almost 
to  a  demonstrative  argument  that  Providence  put  him  in  that  very 
place  for  the  salvation  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement  ?  I  know  it  is  said  that  a  man  must  assume  supreme 
power  to  secure  the  public  good,  and  that  having  assumed  it,  he  can- 
not safely  lay  it  down.  Is  then  his  own  life  of  more  value  than  that 
of  the  state  1  Must  it  perish  that  he  may  survive?  But  I  do  not 
admit  the  alternative.  Sylla,  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  severe  of  all 
this  class  of  men,  after  a  most  barbarous  proscription,  threw  up  his 
command,  retired  to  his  farm  and  died  peacefully  in  his  bed.  How 
much  more,  then,  a  man  whose  every  act  had  been  a  blessing,  whose 
every  thought  a  patriotic  aspiration. 

But  the  real  difficulty  lies  deeper  than  this — it  lies  in  the  opinion 
that  the  world  owes  to  its  great  men  some  unusual  reward.  Now  in 
what  does  greatness  consist  ?  Is  it  a  fourth  appetite,  or  a  sixth  sense, 
which  must  be  provided  with  some  unaccustomed  gratification  ? 
Plainly  not;  all  men,  in  themselves  considered,  are  alike,  each  of  the 
same  capacities ;  none  great,  none  small.  It  is  society  which  makes 
men  great ;  greatness  is  itself  the  reward  of  their  vast  abilities.  Is 
not  the  praise  of  all  good  men,  the  love  of  all  true  women,  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  posterity,  a  sufficient  reward  for  any  man  ?  Away 
then  with  the  idea  that  Providence  raises  up  great  men  for  no  other 
earthly  purpose  than  that  all  others  may  be  degraded  beneath  them : 
with  a  sophistry  tnat  dares  not  to  cloak  itself  in  any  more  tangible 
form  than  that  of  **  Napoleonism,"  and  the  **  Napoleonic  idea !''  Let  it 
at  least  assume  its  true  name — Csesarism — a  name  which  means  some, 
thing ;  yes,  a  name  of  deep  and  terrible  import. 
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'  There  are  two  great  names  in  history ;  names  trite  and  often  on  our 
lips,  which  signify  to  us  at  host  nothing  bat  the  means  through  which 
their  brave  sools  wroaght»  yet  names  whose  every  utterance  ought  to 
he  a  vow  to  country  and  to  Liberty.  Each  of  these  in  his  more  familiar 
remembrances  to  posterity  has  dared  to  offend  against  good  taste  by 
claiming  that  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  country.  Examine  on  the 
contrary,  Caesar's  works.  You  will  there  find  the  first  person  carefully 
suppressed — an  elegant  silence  with  regard  to  motives,  which  he  ob* 
served,  no  doubt,  with  a  prophetio  deference  to  modem  taste.  How 
coarse  in  comparison,  seem  the  tawdry  self-gratulations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero!  Yes,  the  egotism  of  Demoatfaenes  and  Cicero 
tinges  their  every  speech,  but  the  egotism  of  Csesar  was  his  lifb. 
When  I  view  these  grand  old  men  struggling  upward  through  toil  on 
toil  from  selfishness  to  suffering — when  I  see  the  brows  that  started 
for  the  bays,  but  stopped  not  short  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  I  think 
it  is  better  for  the  great  man  to  peacefully  sleep  with  the  ruins  of  his 
country  piled  around  him,  than  to  follow  relentless  the  shrinkmg  shade 
of  Brutus,  or  to  charge  with  an  everlasting  "  T^te  d'Arm^ — !"  through 
the  halls  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides :  better  the  single  tear  of  a  patriot 
of  any  age  or  clime,  than  all  the  selfish  eulogies  of  Antony  or  the 
reluctant  homage  of  Louis  Philippe. 


•  ^ 
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When  the  news  of  Thoreau's  death  was  given  to  the  public,  it  ex- 
ited no  general  interest,  or  sorrow.  The  leading  journals,  indeed, 
gave  sketches,  more  or  less  curt  and  inappreciative,of  his  life  and  wri- 
tings. Mr.  Emerson  prepared  a  brief  memoir  for  The  Atlantic.  A 
small,  but  highly  cultivated  circle  of  readers,  understood  and  deplored 
the  loss  which  our  literature  sustained  in  the  event  But  to  the  public, 
even  to  the  intelligent  and  reading  portion  of  it,  Thoreau  was  known, 
only  by  those  fugitive  essays  which  have  been  collected  in  the  Excur- 
9ums*  So  he  was  allowed  to  die  quietly,  as  he  had  lived,  and  to  be 
buried  by  firiendly  hands,  without  any  such  parade  of  popular  grief  as 
followed  Irving  and  Prescott  to  the  grave.    Yet  this  man  was  one  of 
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tbe  most  original  and  powerful  writers  whom  our  country  has  thus  far 
produced.  And  his  fame  increases.  Each  year,  his  name  is  more  fa- 
miliar in  oar  talk ;  bis  books,  as  the  publishers  tell  us,  command  a 
wider  sale  ;  his  genius  is  better  understood  and  prized.  It  has  be* 
come  hazardous,  if  not  impossible,  to  conjecture  the  place  in  American 
literature  which  he  will,  ultimately,  reach  and  hold. 

It  is  proposed,  in  this  essay,  to  examine  the  books  which  have  pro- 
cured for  Thoreau  this  posthumous  fame ;  to  notice  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the  senti- 
ments which  they  convey ;  and  to  discoTcr  in  them,  if  possible,  indi- 
cations of  his  mental  conformation,  and  of  the  essential  character  of 
his  genius. 

First,  then,  of  the  subjects  upon  which  Thoreau  wrot^  There  are  two 
things  to  be  remarked  about  them.  The  first  is,  that  they  are  all 
chosen  from  his  own  life.  He  was  not  one  of  those  literary  ventrilo- 
quists who  write  outside  of  themselves,  and  whose  books  are  conse- 
quently foreign  to  their  real  natures  and  experiences.  He  wrote  only 
about  things  in  which  he  himself  had  been  interested  and  engaged. 
His  books  are  records  of  personal  observations,  enterprises,  reflections. 
They  are  fragments  of  an  autobiography.  And  tbe  frank  and  simple 
truth  of  their  disclosures  and  confidences,  is  a  refreshment  to  the 
soul,  amidst  the  general  reticence  and  distrust.  The  other  thing  to 
be  remarked  is,  that  Thoreau's  books  are  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the 
description,  and  to  what  I  may  call  the  interpretation  of  nature.  And 
here  it  seems  fit,  and  indeed  almost  necessary,  to  say  a  few  words 
about  his  manner  of  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  Thoreau  graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
and  that  he  never  felicitated  himself  much  upon  that  circumstance. 
When  be  returned  home  from  Cambridge,  he  brought  with  him,  besides 
a  sound  classical  scholarship,  a  confirmed  taste  for  the  mathematiGS, 
and  a  decided  inclination  to  the  natural  sciences,  certain  erratic  notions 
and  theories  of  life,  which  were  never  taught  him  in  the  lecture-room. 
For  a  time  he  hesitated,  veered  to  and  fro,  inclined,  or  rather  was  im- 
pelled by  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  toward  one  calling  and  another, 
and  then  abandoned  them  all,  with  an  apparent  whim,  and  levity  of 
purpose,  which  filled  all  who  were  interested  in  him  with  chagrin, 
grief,  and  foreboding.  At  length,  he  chose  his  profession.  Nominally, 
he  became  a  surveyor;  in  fact,  a  naturalist.  But,  true  to  his  nature, 
he  was  original  and  erratic  in  both  pursuits.  His  services  as  surveyor 
were  in  great  demand,  whenever  he  chose  to  put  them  into  the  market. 
But  this  was  only  when  he  wanted  money  for  a  special  purpose,  or 
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fdt  in  the  mood.  At  SQch  times  he  would  take  his  compass  and  chain, 
and  work  for  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  with  a  commendable  industry 
and  application  to  business.  Bat,  having  obtained  the  desired  sum,  or 
become  tired,  he  promptly  resumed  his  leisure.  He  was  thus  perpet- 
nally  retiring  on  his  capital.  And  he  studied  nature  on  a  plan  and 
theory  of  his  own,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  hereafter. 
Bat  whatever  his  views  may  have  been,  his  habits  of  life  were  those  of 
a  naturalist.  He  lived  as  close  to  Nature  as  he  could ;  keeping  much 
out  of  doors ;  prrferring  her  company  to  that  of  his  human  neighbors; 
striving,  year  by  year,  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  acquaintance  and 
friendship.  That  he  was  so  successful,  is  owing  in  part  to  the  quali- 
ties of  his  body  and  mind.  The  one  was  robu^  and  agile,  the  other 
acute  and  tenacious.  Perhaps  also  some  credit  is  due,  as  Mr.  Emer- 
son has  suggested,  to  the  fact  that  he  resolutely  staid  at  home.  With 
the  exception  of  those  memorable  excursions  to  Maine  and  Gape  God, 
he  never  left  Goncord, — at  least  for  any  considerable  time.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  studied  the  woods,  swamps,  and  ponds  in  that 
vicinity,  till  he  knew  them  by  heart.  But  his  success  as  a  naturalist 
was  chiefly  owing  to  that  love  for  such  pursuits  which,  in  him,  amount- 
ed really  to  a  passion.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  life  was  a  one- 
sided and  imperfect  one ;  I  think  he  himself  came  to  regret  that  he 
had  so  entirely  ignored  the  social  side  of  life.  There  are,  in  fact,  pas- 
sages in  his  letters,  which  plainly  indicate  such  a  feeling.  This  di- 
gression has  detained  us  too  long.  It  may  serve,  however,  not  only  to 
explain  why  Thoreau  wrote  so  much  about  natural  objects  and  phe- 
nomena, but  also  to  give  us  some  notion  of  his  character.  And  any 
li^t  which  we  can  get  upon  that  subject  will  be  very  acceptable  bye 
and  bye. 

In  examining  Thoreau's  style,  we  first  notice  the  quality  of  his 
words  and  sentences.  Bis  vocabulary  is  essentially  Saxon.  He  was 
not  indeed  so  narrow-minded  a  man  as  to  reject  an  apt  word,  from 
whatever  source  it  might  come.  But,  in  general,  the  mother  tongue 
was  fully  able  to  supply  his  wants,  and  he  used  her  short,  crisp,  sting- 
ing words,  vrith  great  content.  He  had  also  a  fondness  for  the  un- 
written Saxon,  which  is  spoken  by  plain,  illiterate  people,  on  farms,  or 
in  retired  villages.  He  often  notes  down  their  words  and  phrases,  and 
sometimes  uses  them  himself.  Very  refined  critics  might  call  them 
vulgar.  He  said  that  they  ''cut."  His  sentences  are  well  built  in 
the  main,  short  and  strong.  Yet  he  has  been  severely  censured,  and 
with  much  reason  too,  for  a  lack  of  orderly  composition,  amounting, 
often,  to  positive  looseness.    Quite  frequently  you  meet  with  senten- 
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ces  on  his  pages,  which  are  swollen  with  saving-claases,  ezplanatioDB 
of  single  words,  parentheses,  and  the  like,  to  an  ill-jointed  bulkiness, 
very  offensive  to  people  of  nice  tastes.  This  fault  arises  from  The- 
reau's  disposition,  and  from  bis  method  of  composing.  It  has  been 
already  intimated,  that  he  was  what  we  call  an  original  genius,  given 
to  doing  things  in  his  own  way.  He  strenuously  refused  to  be  in  bond- 
age to  any  rules  of  composition.  He  insisted  on  freedom.  Sometimes, 
I  almost  think,  he  entertained  the  notion  of  a  Daemon  within  him, 
whose  utterances  he  was  simply  to  record  as  they  came.  Then,  too, 
he  had  a  tendency,  as  a  recent  critic  has  remarked,  to  over-refinement; 
the  subtilizing  of  thoughts  and  sentiments  to  an  immoderate  ex- 
tent. He  thought  as  he  wrote :  the  words  which  he  used  would  seem 
to  need  explanation,  or  would  suggest  new  thoughts :  the  sentence 
thus  grew  beneath  his  hands.  Yet,  as  I  said,  such  sentences  are  rather 
the  exceptions,  and  their  clumsiness  sets  off,  to  fine  advantage,  the 
compact  and  sturdy  strength  of  the  rest.  They  illustrate  the  old  pre- 
cept of  Rhetoric — "  die  aliquando  male." 

Of  Thoreau's  descriptive  style  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  In  some  respects,  it  is,  probably,  the  best  in  our  literature; 
there  are  those  who  even  claim  that  it  is  so  in  its  general  effect.  It 
seems  to  me  chiefly  to  excel  in  three  things, — penetrating  truth,  flexi- 
bility, and  clearness.  And  first,  of  its  truth.  Thoreau  was  too  ear- 
nest a  man  to  content  himself  with  either  seeing,  or  describing  the 
surface  and  obvious  appearance  of  a  thing.  He  went  straight  to  its 
heart,  and  plucked  out  thence  its  most  secret  and  characteristic  as- 
pect. With  a  happy  discreetness,  he  tells  us  what  it  is  essential  to 
know,  disregarding  or  subordinating  the  rest.  Often  he  effects,  with 
a  few  words,  what  others  would  work  at  for  pages,  and  even  then  fail. 
And  his  descriptions  owe  much  of  their  interest  and  pleasure  to  the 
perceived  presence  in  them  of  this  vital  and  pungent  truth. 

The  second  excellence  named,  was  flexibility.  The  number  of  nat- 
ural objects  which  Thoreau  has  described  is  immense.  Many  of  them 
are  quite  similar ;  indeed,  he  often  recurs  to  the  same  object,  again 
and  again.  We  might  expect,  with  reason,  to  find  much  sameness  and 
repetiton  in  his  writings.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere  fresh- 
nesB,  variety,  life.  If  he  uses  nearly  the  same  words,  the  impression 
which  they  make  upon  the  mind  has  somehow  changed.  They  mean 
something  new.  We  can  hardly  admire  enough  the  facile  ease  with 
which  his  style  adapts  itself  to  his  theme.  The  tone  changes  from 
moment  to  moment.  Now  he  will  be  describing  a  flower,  which  he 
has  found,  and  his  words  will  buzz,  like  a  bee,  with  quiet  joy,  and  bye 
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and  bye  he  ^11  begin  to  speak  of  some  rock-strewn  sammit,  in  terms 
which  Eschylas  would  not  have  disdained  to  nse.  Almost  every 
page  produces  in  ns  mingled  feelings.  We  are  pleased,  amused,  sad- 
dened, awed,  in  quick  succession.  The  haste  with  which  he  thus  hur- 
ries his  readers  from  one  mood  to  another  would  be  wanton,  if  it  were 
not  the  way  of  Nature  herself.  In  this  admirable  quality  of  style,  he 
has  no  rival  among  the  writers  of  our  day,  except  Buskin. 

The  other  excellence  of  his  descriptions  was  said  to  be  their  clear- 
ness. And  I  can  best  illustrate  the  quality  which  is  here  meant, 
by  a  brief  comparison  between  Thoreau  and  the  eminent  writer  who 
has  just  been  named.  Buskin  holds  a  position  in  cotemporary  Eng- 
lish literature  quite  analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  Thoreau 
in  American.  He  has  an  ardent  love  for  Nature,  and  has  described 
many  of  her  aspects  with  an  unusual  power  both  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage. And  in  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  these  descriptions,  he 
is  as  simply  and  sincerely  truthful  as  Thoreau  himself.  But  there  are 
passages  in  his  works  which  smack  of  the  easel.  His  affluent  imagin- 
ation, now  and  then,  throws  a  coloring  around  an  object  which  it  has 
not  received  from  Nature.  At  such  times,  his  gorgeous  epithets  and 
similes  give  ns,  as  it  were,  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  the  thing  described, 
quite  difrerent,at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  from  its  real  aspect.  But 
Thoreau  is  never  swerved  from  his  fidelity  to  Nature  herself.  He  is 
no  artist  He  never  thinks  '  how  finely  this  would  look  in  a  painting' ; 
nor  yet,  'how  beautifully  I  can  presently  describe  this.'  His  mind  is 
on  the  object  itself.  His  purpose  is  to  impart  the  most  perfect  verbal 
representation  of  it  in  his  power.  This  simplicity  of  purpose  gives 
to  his  style  a  clearness  almost  transparent.  You  see  the  object, 
through  his  description,  as  through  good  glass.  Now,  this  is  the  per- 
fection of  descriptive  style,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  shall  be  so 
engrossed  with  the  object  described,  that  the  admiration  of  the  style  shall 
be  an  after-thought.  And  it  is  partly  because  Thoreau's  writings  so 
ofteh  effect  this,  that  I  venture  to  call  them  the  finest  specimen  of 
their  kind  which  our  literature  has  yet  produced. 

This  seems  as  proper  a  place  as  any,  to  say  a  few  words  about  Tho- 
reau's poetry.  This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of  these  sin- 
gular books.  It  does  not  stand  by  itself,  but  is  scattered  through  the 
prose  with  that  same  careless  freedom,  almost  whimsical,  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  his  style.  I  am  afraid  that  the  most  of 
it  wUl  not  fall  under  Whateley's  definition  of  poetry,  nor  indeed  under 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  His  meters  are  as  irregular 
and  grotesque  as  those  of  John  Skelton.    The  thought  is  very  une- 
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qual.  In  some  of  his  verses  we  detect  a  subtle  fire,  which  is  suggest- 
ive of  the  choruses  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  their  varykig  metre  and 
unusual  language  help  out  the  resemblance.  Bat  most  of  them,  an 
unfriendly  and  plain-spoken  critic  would  call  doggerel.  Certainly,  no 
stretch  of  charity  can  explain  such  a  piece  as  '<  The  Old  Marlboro* 
Road"  into  a  poem.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  a  large  and  unusually  fine  poetic  element  in  Thoreau's 
genius.  Much  of  his  prose,  that  is  of  his  unmetrical  writings,  is  po- 
etry in  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  Whately's  definition.  His  descrip- 
tions, many  of  them,  are  as  exquisite  lyrics  as  one  can  easily  find. 
Often,  too,  he  rises  into  a  grandeur  of  thought  and  expression,  which 
is  essentially  epic.  His  account  of  what  he  felt  on  the  top  of  Ktaadki, 
seems  to  me  to  resemble  in  several  particulars,  and  especially  in  the  im- 
pression which  it  leaves  on  the  mind,  the  invocation  with  which  Virgil 
begins  the  famous  Descent  into  Hell,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  jEneid. 
But  this  poetic  element  is,  perhaps,  most  plainly  seen  in  the  habitual 
taste  with  which  he  selects  his  words,  and  in  the  delicate  force  of  bis 
metaphors  and  similes.  In  these  respects  he  is  the  literary  twin 
brother  of  Robert  Browning. 

We  now  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  peculiar  sentiments  which 
Thoreau  entertained,  and  has  expressed  in  his  writings.  And  I  desire 
to  preface  this  discussion  with  a  single  remark.  In  all  these  senti- 
ments he  was  thoroughly  and  intensely  in  earnest.  He  may  have  been 
deceived,  but  he  was  not  deceitful.  What  he  would  have  others  do, 
he  himself  did.  For  instance,  he  did  not  believe  in  paying  taxes,  and 
he  went  to  Concord  jail  sooner  than  pay  them.  In  the  same  way  he 
built  his  house  at  Walden,  raised  his  beans,  and  lived  with  little  work, 
little  expense,  and  much  leisure  and  enjoyment,  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
his  doctrine  that  business  and  the  acquisition  of  money  have  an  exag- 
gerated importance  in  the  social  economy  of  our  times.  By  such  acts 
as  these  he  vindicates  his  honesty.  We  can  nowhere  detect  in  him 
pretence  or  play.  Even  his  wildest  paradoxes  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant sallies  of  his  fancy  and  wit  are  masks  from  behind  which  the 
Truth  peeps  out.    He  is  always  sober  and  sincere. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  attempted  to  make  a  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive statement  of  his  opinions  on  different  subjects,  but  only  to  give 
some  general  account  of  the  way  of  thinking  by  which  he  arrived  at 
them.  This  was  essentially  Pantheistic.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Tho- 
reau himself  would  object  to  this  word,  as  he  would  to  any  other 
which  has  about  it  the  odor  of  dogma,  or  sect  But  it  appears  to  de- 
scribe the  tenor  of  his  views  and  writings  more  adequately  than  any 
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other.  His  Pantheism  is  notioeable  in  two  things,  and  indeed  consists 
in  them.  The  first  is  his  belief  in  a  Divine  Essenoe,  Anima  Mandi« 
or  Worid-Sool,  pervading  all  nature  and  revealing  itself  through  natu- 
ral phenomena.  This  l)elief  is  the  most  prominent  and  important 
featore  of  his  works.  It  was  said  that  these  were  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription and  interpretation  of  Nature.  He  had  indeed  a  healthy 
human  love  for  her  material  forms  and  aspects,  and  a  delight  in  de- 
scribing them.  But  a  greater  delight,  and  the  purpose  and  employment 
oi  his  life,  was  to  detect  and  reveal  their  inward  significance.  He 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  obtained  the  key  to  the  universal  hiero- 
glyphic. Each  shoot  of  the  ground  became  to  him  a  messenger  of 
important  tidings ;  in  every  beast  or  bird  he  found  a  sage  counsellor 
and  trusty  friend ;  no  wind  passed  him  without  a  word  of  reproof  or 
cheer.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  tlie  politics  of  beavers  and  the 
theological  differences  of  crows.  Often  he  stood  by,  an  absorbed 
spectator,  at  those  select  councils  in  which 

'*  The  herded  pines  commune,  and  have  deep  thoughts, 
A  secret  they  assemble  to  discuss. 
When  the  sun  drops  behind  their  trunks,  which  glare 
like  grates  of  heU." 

In  fine,  he  saw  all  things  instinct  with  intelligence,  and  strove  to 
match  and  answer  it  with  an  alert,  tireless,  and  docile  sympathy.  Here 
was  a  naturalist  of  no  common  kind.  His  study  was  deeper,  more 
enthusiastic  and  absorbing,  and,  in  a  sense,  more  successful,  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  methods.  He  was  undoubtedly  often  in  error,  and 
came  in  consequence  to  many  wrong  conclusions,  taking  sometimes  the 
reflection  of  his  own  theories  or  fancies  upon  the  objects  around  himt 
for  original  truths  conveyed  to  him  by  those  objects.  But  no  man  can 
read  his  books  thoughtfully  and  not  look  upon  the  world  afterwards 
with  wiser  and  moce  heedful  eyes.  It  is  almost  as  much  in  the  manner 
as  in  the  matter  of  his  philosophizing  that  its  effect  and  power  lies* 
It  is  very  rarely  formal  and  extended.  But  it  runs  through  all  his 
writings.  There  is  hardly  a  page  on  which  we  do  not  meet  it.  It 
consists  in  brief  reflections,  pithy  apothegms,  unexpected  turns  of  the 
thought ;  often  also  in  a  single  suggestive  word.  This  shrewd  plan 
makes  his  teaching  a  perpetual  surprise,  and  is  more  likely  than  almost 
any  other  to  interest  and  impress  the  mind.  In  his  descriptions,  the 
moral  will  be  remembered  even  longer  than  the  story.  But  this  feature 
of  his  belief  and  writings  is  the  very  essence  of  Pantheism. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  this  attempt  to  interpret  Nature,  Thoreau 
was  following  the  example  of  that  German  school  of  metaphysicians, 
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novelists  and  poets  of  which  Goethe,  in  modern  times,  is  the  acknowl- 
edged master.  That  this  school  influenced  his  mind,  at  least  indirectly, 
appears  to  be  very  certain.  But  there  is  a  marked  diflference  between 
his  writings  and  theirs.  About  most  which  they  have  produced  there 
is  a  misty  vagueness,  partly  metaphysical,  partly  sensuous,  and  wholly 
German.  Thoreau's  thought  and  style,  while  they  are  often  paradox- 
ical, are  still  as  pure  and  cold  as  the  New  England  air  which  he 
breathed. 

A  second  essential,  or  at  least  invariable  feature  of  this  broad  Pan- 
theism about  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  the  doctrine  of  "Absolute 
Identity."  This  doctrine  it  is  difficult  to  describe  with  exactness. 
Transcendental  definitions  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  transcendental 
themselves.  But  it  is  popularly  stated  in  such  phrases  as  *  it  is  all 
one,*  and  *it  tviU  he  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence,'  It  seems  to 
assert  that  the  essence  of  all  phenomena  and  all  actions  is  identical ; 
that  is,  that  between  heat  and  cold,  right  and  wrong,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference.  There  also  enters  into  it  a  large  element  of  Fatalism, 
One  of  its  cardinal  maxims  is  "Non  quieta  movere;"  at  least  not  if  it 
costs  you  any  inconvenience  or  self-sacrifice.  Now  this  feature  also  is 
very  noticeable  in  Thoreau.  We  find  in  his  books  not  only  positive 
statements  of  it,  but  also  its  effects  upon  his  mind  and  style.  It  is 
true  he  was  too  earnest  and  healthy  a  man  to  be  always  passive  and 
indifferent.  But  often  when  he  has  become  animated,  and  strenuous 
even,  in  the  advocacy  of  some  favorite  notions,  it  is  at  once  ludicrous 
and  painful  to  see  how  suddenly  the  remembrance  of  his  principles 
checks  and  silences  him.  To  this  source  Mr.  Emerson  has  referred 
that  paradoxical  use  of  language  which  is  so  marked,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  so  objectionable  a  feature  of  Tho- 
reau's writings.  This  is  unquestionably  carried  to  an  immoderate 
extent,  and  is,  in  its  very  nature,  fatal  to  perspicuity.  Yet  I  should 
be  sorry  to  lose  it  wholly  either  from  the  books  under  consideration 
or  from  our  literature.  Many  of  these  paradoxes  remind  one  in  their 
quaint  conceits,  and  in  their  occasional  grim  playfulness,  of  the  elder 
English  wits.  And  some  of  them  are  among  the  finest  specimens  we 
have  of  Thofeau's  thought  and  style.  I  think  too  that  the  reception 
of  this  doctrine  nourished  in  him  a  sharp  wit,  which  was  doubtless 
innate,  but  which  acquired,  from  this  cause  or  another,  a  certain  bit- 
terness and  fierceness.  It  will  perhaps  serve  also  to  explain  in  part 
those  eccentricities  and  caprices  in  his  life  which  cost  his  friends  so 
much  anxiety,  disappointment,  and  regret. 

Still  another  indication  of  his  Pantheistic  sentiments  might  be  found 
in  his  favorite  books.    These  were  the  mythologies  of  all  nations.   We 
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are  told  by  his  friends  that  he  preferred  this  kind  of  reading  to  any 
other,  and  that  he  had  a  very  complete  collection  of  it  He  certainly 
quotes  most  frequently  from  this  class  of  books.  His  special  favorites 
seem  to  have  been  the  Brahmin  and  Persian  poets,  who  are  exemplary 
Pantheists.  Next  to  these  he  seems  to  have  liked  the  Norse  mytholo- 
gy, and  indeed  it  is  natural  that  its  rugged  boldness,  and  the  terrific 
imagery  of  its  fables,  should  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  a  mind 
like  his.    He  also  set  a  high  value  on  the  Koran. 

The  menticm  of  this  subject  naturally  introduces  the  last  mquiry 
which  we  will  make  with  regard  to  Thoreau's  sentiments.  That  is, 
how  was  he  affected  towards  Ohristianity  ?  He  must  have  included 
the  Bible  in  his  collection.  In  what  light  did  he  regard  it  1  The  an- 
swer is  a  painful  one.  As  far  as  his  writings  or  his  friends  have  in- 
formed us  on  this  subject,  he  looked  upon  Christianity  as  but  one  form 
of  that  universal  religion,  of  which  Buddhism  is  another,  and  read  the 
Bible  and  the  Veda  with  equal  respect  and  reverence.  It  is  certain 
that  in  quoting  from  the  two  he  makes  no  distinction  between  them. 
Both  are  in  his  regard  sacred  books,  both,  in  a  sense,  inspired,  both 
essentially  mythical,  whenever  they  depart  from  maxims  of  practical 
morality.  Too  evidently  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Ood"  was  to 
him  only  one  of  the  myriad  "  broken  lights"  through  which  the  Di- 
vine Splendor  seeks  our  souls.  Some  may  think  that  he  even  slights 
the  Bible,  giving  a  more  frequent  and  deferential  notice  to  those  hea- 
then sages  and  poets  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  But  this  is  abundantly 
explained  by  that  impatient  originality  which  was  so  marked  in  his 
character,  and  which  impelled  liim,  by  an  almost  irresistible  force, 
away  ^m  all  received  opinions  and  modes  of  speech.  It  must  be 
added,  that  there  are  passages  to  be  found  in  his  works  which  are  fit- 
ted and  apparently  designed  to  distress  and  shock  all  sober  and  pious 
minds.  Such  passages  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  this  same 
feeling  which  was  so  strong  in  him  as  to  be  reckless,  and  even  savage 
at  times,  in  its  manifestations.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this 
is  a  sad  record  for  a  New  England  man  to  make ;  sad  as  well  in  its 
omissions,  as  in  its  positive  revelations.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  way- 
wardness of  thought  and  speech,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
strong  soul,  in  its  secret  oratory  and  devotions,  venerated  Ohrist. 
Perfect  truth,  modest  and  unostentatious  goodness,  heroic  constancy 
and  courage,  these  qualities  command  the  reverence  of  such  as  Tho- 
reau.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Cape  Cod  which  in  this  connection  is 
sadly  significant  and  pathetic.  *'  Let  no  one  think  that  I  do  not  love 
tbe  old  ministers.  They  were,  probably,  the  best  men  of  their  genera 
Hon,  and  they  deserve  that  their  biographies  should  fill  the  town  his- 
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tones.  If  I  oonld  but  bear  tbe  '  glad  tldmgs'  of  wbicb  they  toll,  and 
wbiob,  percbance,  tbey  beard,  I  nugbt  writo  in  a  wortbier  strain  than 
this." 

It  remains  to  gather  up  tbe  results  of  our  inyestigation,  in  a  brief 
estimato  of  Thoreau's  cbaraotor  and  genius.  His  mmd  was  one  of 
unusual  strength  in  all  its  parts.  Tbe  '<  external  intellect,''  as  Up- 
ham  calls  it,  was  quick  and  clear ;  tbe  imagination  I  have  before  said 
was  even  poetic  in  its  qualities  and  products ;  tbe  emotions,  of  beauty, 
sublimity  and  tbe  like,  were  in  him  remarkably  active  and  correct  ; 
bis  tasto  was  of  tbe  finest;  be  bad  a  ready  and  shrewd  wit;  his  de- 
sires, and  indeed  his  whole  nature  and  life,  were  controlled  by  an  im- 
perious will.  Some  have  thought  him  lacking  in  the  affections,  but 
those  who  knew  him  best  say  that  the  alleged  proofis  of  this  are  rather 
specious  than  real,  although  the  sterner  qualities  undoubtedly  predom- 
inated in  his  nature.  His  knowedge  was  wide,  well  arranged,  *and  ser- 
viceable ;  bis  memory  was  reliable  and  accurate ;  bis  perception  of 
character  was  almost  intuitive  in  its  unerring  truth.  Add  to  these 
mental  faculties  his  favorable  circumstances,  competence,  leisure,  good 
health,  great  power  of  language  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  and 
a  magnetic  influence  upon  all  who  approached  him.  Finally,  be  pos- 
sessed a  pure  and  lofty  spirit,  with  ambition  equal  to  its  powers ;  cool 
and  well-poised  Judgment ;  great  discretion  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
means ;  patience,  silence,  and  hope.  What  achievements  had  we  not 
tbe  right  to  expect  from  such  a  man  ?  He  has  given  us  simply  these 
books.  They  are  much,  but  tbey  are  not  enough ;  we  are  not  satis- 
ffed ;  why  have  we  not  more  ?  It  is  true  that  he  died  young,  and  that 
on  this  account  we  must  be  less  severe  in  our  requisitions  an4  Jndg- 
mente,  since  none  can  say  what  he  might  have  accomplished,  how 
grandly  he  might  have  met  and  even  surpassed  our  expectations,  in 
those  years  upon  which  he  counted  and  was  deceived.  But  even  tbe 
tender  and  indulgent  friends,  who  urge  this  excuse  most  eagerly,  yet 
acknowledge  that  Thoreau  has  disappointed  them  ;  that  even  these 
books  are  not  so  rich  a  bequest  as  their  friend's  genius  siild  have 
made  to  the  world.  In  one  sense,  then,  he  has  achieved  a  magnificent 
and  still  increasing  success.  In  another  be  has  failed.  If  we  seek 
tbe  reason  of  this  failure,  we  shall  come,  I  think,  to  the  conviction 
that  there  was  something  in  bis  character,  whether  a  natural  defect  or 
an  injury  received  from  external  circumstances,  which  weakened  him, 
often  neutralized  his  great  powers,  and  now  has  lost  him  a  portion  of 
his  dune.  If  we  seek  further  to  know  what  this  something  was,  baa  he 
not  himself  indicated  it  to  us  in  the  words  which  I  quoted  ? 
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FLOATDra  down  Time's  archdd  alleys, 

Munn'ring  music  to  the  soul; 
Flitting  down  life's  hills  and  Tallejs, 

Echo  voiced  ceaseless  roll. 

Softly  swelling  like  the  knelling 
Of  the  mellow  chimes  of  convent  bells. 

Come  the  echoes  sadly, 

Come  the  echoes  gladly, 
And  around  us  throw  their  magic  spells. 

Gome  they  pealing,  come  they  stealing 
O'er  the  soul  with  strong,  yet  silent  sweep. 
Oft  their  strains  come  blandly, 
Then  their  notes  roll  grandly. 
Like  the  anthems  of  the  mighty  deep. 

II. 

Echoes  from  the  vales  of  ages, 
Boiling  down  with  solemn  chime ; 

Words  of  poets,  heroes,  sages. 
Sweet,  inspiring,  grand,  sublime. 

Now  we  listen,  lost,  enchanted, 
As  we  catch  these  strains  endeared, 

And  our  souls  like  houses  haunted, 
Oft  are  filled  with  voices  weird. 

m. 

Edioes  fh>m  the  days  of  childhood. 
From  those  bright,  those  happy  hoars. 

When  we  roved  the  wearied  wild- wood, 
Sought  and  culled  the  first  Spring  flowers. 

Come  they  chiming,  richly  rhyming, 
Fairy  tales  of  bright  days  long  ago, 

As  they  come  so  fleetly. 

As  they  speak  so  sweetly, 
Lo^  the  tear-drops  welling  freely  flow. 


*  It  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  our 
day,  that  no  atmospheric  vibration  ever  becomes  extinct ;  that  the  pulses  of  speech 
pass  in  waves  away,  but  wander  still,  reflected  hither  and  thither,  through  the 
regions  of  air  eternally. 
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And  thej  murmur,  soul,  be  firmer  | 

In  thy  stragglings  for  the  good  and  right;  ; 

For  as  time  has  rolled  on, 

Thou  hast  seen  thy  golden 
Prospects  sink  and  fade  in  darkest  night.  | 

IV.  ! 

Other  echoes,  sweetly  blending,  j 

Float  around  this  sin-cursed  earth, 
Down  their  courses  thejVe  been  wending, 

From  the  years  that  gave  them  birth, —    •  ! 

Had  their  birth  when  throngs  of  angels, 

Hov'ring  o'er  Judea's  hills, 
Ghaunted  forth  their  sweet  evangels, 

Soft  as  notes  of  purling  rills. 

Mountains  caught  the  words  of  glorjr, 

"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  I 

Hill-tops  taking  up  the  storj. 

Sent  the  echo  back  again ;  I 

Wild  winds,  in  their  lawless  courses. 

Paused  to  catch  the  wondrous  song; 
Bivers  bore  it  to  their  sources ; 

Forests  rolled  the  tide  along; 

Wave  to  wave  the  song  repeating, 

Bore  it  onward  in  their  mirth ; 
Lo,  the  storm-clouds  gladly  greeting. 

Sent  the  echo  back  to  earth. 
Now  these  echoes  still  are  swelling 

In  a  thousand  church-bell  chimes ; 
In  the  halleligahs  welling 

From  a  thousand  varied  dimes. 

V. 
Musing  in  the  hours  of  twilight. 

Spirit  echoes  round  us  float. 
Winging  down  through  heaven's  sky-light, 

Lo,  we  catch  their  silvery  note. 

Softly,  sweetly  ringing, 
Like  a  seraph  singing, 

Ck>mes  this  echo  from  the  far-off  shore, 
Like  a  spirit  speaking;  [ 

Lo,  we  hear  it  waking, 

Glowing  strains  like  angel-voices  pour. 

^Tis  a  near  one, — aye,  a  dear  one,— 
Speaking  from  the  portals  of  the  sky, 
Calvary's  story  telling, 
Praise  and  glory  swelling 
Unto  GK>d  upon  His  throne  most  high. 
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VI. 

And  thejVe  oome,  sepulchral,  solenm, 

Filling  all  our  land  with  gloom, 
From  the  tread  of  marching  column, 

From  the  cannon's  sullen  boom; 
Every  shot  in  every  battle, 

Every  wounded  soldier's  sigh, 
Every  gurgling,  low,  death  rattle; 

Every  starving  pris'ner's  cry. 

Waked  an  echo,  O,  so  cheerless, 

Bound  some  hallowed  old  hearth-stone,— 
Sobbings  for  the  brave  and  fearless. 

For  the  suffering,  dying — gone. 
O'er  our  land  this  music  surges. 

Surges  in  a  sad  refrain ; 
In  the  low  and  doleful  dirges. 

Dirges  for  the  noble  slain. 

StiU  forever,  O,  ye  echoes, 

Gome  to  gladden  and  console; 
Never  shall  ye,  like  the  wreckers, 

Place  a  false  light  for  the  soul.  o.  o.  c. 


-♦•♦- 


%  <&tmtd  <&xtmblt. 

I  do  not  pride  myself,  by  any  means,  on  communicating  a  novel 
idea,  in  saying  that  the  influences  of  College  life  tend  to  roughen  the 
manners  of  the  students.  But  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this- 
tendency  to  coarseness,  seems  to  me  insufficient.  We  are  usually 
told  that  the  reason  for  this  student  boisterousness  is  to  be  found,  sim- 
ply, in  the  absence  of  home  mfluences.  This  is  one  cause,  cer- 
tainly. Such  a  gregarious  life  as  we  pass  here,  debarred,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  society  of  women,  or  of  older  men,  naturally  brutalizes 
any  body,  more  or  less.  But  this  evil,  plainly,  cannot  be  alleviated. 
Few  stadents  can  come  to  College,  and  still  live  at  home,  and  few 
persons  choose  to  move  to  the  City  for  the  sake  of  surrounding  their 
sons  by  home  influences  while  here.  If  the  lack  of  home  influences, 
then,  was  the  sole  origin  of  the  tendency  to  rude  manners  which  ex- 
ists m  a  Collegiate  course,  there  would  be,  manifestly,  little  hope  for 
future  amendment.    We  could  comfort  ouselves,  perhaps,  by  remem- 
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bering,  that  old  saw  so  consolatory  to  some  people,  *'  Boys  will  be 
boys ;"  meaning,  of  course,  that  they  will  be  brutes,  but  could  hope 
for  little  iniprovement  farther. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  are  other  influences  which  effect  the 
refinement  of  manners,  and  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
College.  A  person's  culture  and  rafinement  is  molded  by  his  mate- 
rial surroundings.  The  place  where  we  live,  the  table  at  which  we 
eat,  the  room  in  which  we  study,  tends  to  make  us  boorish  or  gentle- 
manly, in  the  same  way  as  the  company  of  our  associates.  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  speaking  of  the  acquisition  of  a  taste  for  reading,  alludes 
to  the  same  idea.  He  says  that  unless  a  boy  grows  up  with  the  run 
of  a  good  library,  and  uses  books  for  his  play -things,  he  will  not  be  apt 
to  care  for  them  in  after  life.  So  any  one  who  lives  surrounded  by  arti- 
cles of  taste  and  elegance,  will  become,  by  their  silent  influence,  cul- 
tivated and  tasteful.  And  this  result  is  more  than  an  external  one. 
It  produces  something  deeper  than  mere  formal  politeness,  and  a  punc- 
tilious attention  t^  etiquette.  Beauty  in  any  form  affects  our  higher 
nature;  and  he  who  surrounds  himself  by  whatever  harmonizes  with 
his  aesthetic  tastes,  matures  and  cultivates  his  heart. 

I  want  to  suggest  a  few  evils,  here  at  College,  which  might  be  and 
which  ought  to  be  improved.  In  the  first  place,  the  care  taken  of 
College  rooms  is  insufficient.  We  all  can  recall  a  sad  experience 
with  the  sweeps.  There  is  that  ghostly  visitor,  who  skulks  into  your 
bedroom  with  stealthy  step,  at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
with  a  hideous  sense  of  some  dreadful  presence,  and  perchance  the 
sound  of  slops  spilling  upon  the  floor,  awakens  you  from  dreams 
**  gorgeous  as  &  revery  of  the  Orient."  If  there  were  bathing  arrange- 
ments in  the  College  rooms,  as  good  as  are  found  in  any  decent  dwel- 
ling house,  we  could  dispense  with  the  "  pluvial  constellation."  The 
first  recitations  over,  and  all  settled  comfortably  at  work  for  the  next, 
in  comes  the  sweep.  The  Syrian  Simoon  is  not  always  fatal,  and  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  sleep  in  the  berth  of  an  Erie  Canal  Boat,  but 
the  beds  which  the  sweep  makes,  like  Macbeth,  murder  sleep,  aud  the 
dust  which  he  raises  is,  chemically  speaking,  «  utterly  irrespirable." 
And  his  sins  of  omission  are  more  flagrant  Fires  go  out  on  every 
opportunity,  of  course.  A  very  select  few  of  us  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  an  open  wood  Franklin  stove,  and,  unquestionably,  are  to  be 
highly  envied.  But  most  students  bum  coal ;  and  did  any  one  ever 
know  a  coal  fire  to  kindle  the  first  time  ?  The  old  newspaper  which 
we  placed  at  the  bottom,  converts  itself  into  carbon  without  combus- 
tion, while  the  coal  remains  without  a  thought  of  igniHon.    There  is 
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no  help  for  it.  It  mast  all  come  out,  and  it  must  be  picked  out. 
Tonr  hand  mufit  grow  black,  like  a  charcoal  vender,  and  your  arm,  or 
the  sleeve  on  it,  must  scour  the  soot  off  the  inside  of  the  "  cursed  stove/' 
How  much  cheaper  and  safer  and  infinitely  more  healthy  would  it  b^ 
were  the  College  bufldings  uniformly  heated  by  hot  air  or  steam  or 
warm  water. 

I  think  too,  that  the  use  of  a  Kerosene  Lamp  has  a  slightly  objec* 
tionable  feature  or  two.  The  chances,  I  should  say,  (ire  about  two  to 
one,  that  you  foiget  about  filling  it  at  all,  till  a  sudden  paling  of  the 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  evening  warns  you  that  your  lamp  is  empty ; 
and  in  that  contingency,  the  chances  are  at  least  ten  to  one  against  there 
being  any  oil  in  your  Gan.  Has  any  one  ever  filled  his  lamp  without 
spilling  oH  on  the  outside  t  Was  any  wick  ever  trimmed  evenly,  on 
the  first  trial  I  Did  any  one  ever  keep  a  chimney  clean  two  days,  or 
onbroken  two  weeks  1  In  short,  did  any  body  ever  consider  a  Kero- 
Bene  Lamp  anything  but  a  dirty  nuisance  ?  If  the  Colleges  were  only 
lighted  by  gas,  this  source  of  extreme  annoyance  and  nncleanllneas 
would  be  removed. 

By  the  time  one's  fire  is  built,  and  lamp  put  in  order,  and  boots 
blacked,  his  hands  become  somewhat  soiled.  The  combination  of  An* 
liiracite.  Charcoal,  Petroleum,  and  Day  6c  Martin,  is  not  easily  solu- 
ble in  cold  water  and  soap.  Nor  is  the  temper  of  the  dirty  wretch 
who  has  arrived  at  this  condition,  improved  by  having  to  lug  a  mea- 
ger allowance  of  water  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  feat  of  strength  he  probably  sprinkles  his  ankles  at 
every  step.  How  simple  a  matter  would  be  i^e  introduction  of  hot 
and  cold  water  over  the  College  buildings.  Even  prisons  have  as 
much  as  that. 

Some  of  these  inconveniences,  it  is  true,  may  be  obviated  by  em- 
ploying a  private  sweep.  But  they  are,  by  no  means,  immaculate. 
Host  of  us  who  indulge  in  that  debateable  luxury  have  discovered, 
that  even  on  these  roses  there  are  thorns.  These  private  sweeps  are 
a  singular  class  of  men,  in  their  way,  and  are  well  worth  careful  study. 
But  I  am  only  alluding  to  evils  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Col- 
lege government  to  mitigate,  and  so  let  us  come  back  to  our  subject. 

The  manner  In  which  most  of  the  public  rooms  are  fitted  up,  is  bar- 
barous. I  suppose  that  any  idea  of  an  approach  to  the  elegance  of 
Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  is  Utopian,  at  present;  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  school-rooms,  in  any  preparatory  public  schools  in  this  country, 
so  ugly  as  are  the  Yale  recitation  rooms.  Seats  of  coarse  plank,  and 
white-washed  walls,  as  lusterless  and  glaring  and  sickly  looking,  as 
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the  wards  of  a  hospital,  consiatute  their  main  features.  In  rare  in- 
stances, plain  matting  is  spread  upon  the  floor,  in  place  of  bare  boards. 
There  is  nothing  attractive  about  one  of  these  rooms ;  everything  is 
«ncomfortable,  tasteless,  angular,  irritating.  It  is  physical  torture  to 
sit  on  the  seats.  Look  at  the  Chapel.  What  building  could  be  ar* 
ranged  with  more  disregard  of  good  taste  1  And  the  seats  there  too, 
are  outrageous.  It  is  an  old  complaint,  and  I  know  it  is  useless  to 
bring  up  the  subject  again.  But  is  there  no  hope  ever  of  any  change  ? 
Is  the  Glass  of  2866  to  sit  on  seats  which  we,  even  in  these  remote 
ages,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to  a  friend  ?  It  is  not  so 
much  the  bodily  discomfort,  however.  Students  are  young,  and  can 
sit  on  a  board,  if  necessary,  for  a  quarter  of  their  waking  hours. 
But  what  renders  sitting  on  such  seats  so  annoying,  is  the  old  idea 
they  represent,  of  the  virtue  of  uncomfortable  and  ugly  things.  It  is 
a  relic  of  the  same  theory  which  used  to  have  College  recitations  be- 
fore daylight,  and  which  modeled  the  architecture  of  the  old  College 
buildings.    The  remains  of  asceticism  are  with  us  yet. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  College  buildings,  too,  is  unique. 
The  old  row  of  dormitories  have  an  antiquity  about  them,  which 
makes  them  venerable.  No  loyal  Yalensian  can  fail  to  feel  an  affec- 
tion for  the  dirty  old  barracks.  What  memories  of  light-hearted  jol- 
lity and  manly  endeavor,  of  sickening  failures  and  brave  success,  clus- 
ter round  the  place.  But  there  is  no  denying  the  patent  fact,  that  the 
design  of  these  old  buildings  is  simply  and  utterly  detestable.  Age 
is  all  that  makes  them  respectable.  But  we  have  a  right  to  find  fault 
with  the  architecture  of  the  modem  College  edifices.  They  are  to  be 
the  pattern  of  many  more  soon  to  be  built,  and  unless  more  unity  is 
maintained  in  their  style  in  future,  the  College  architecture  will  be 
piebald  and  ridiculous.  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
the  Art  Building,  which  is  now  going  up;  but  it  manifestly  will  be 
totally  different  in  style  from  anything  else  about  the  College.  The 
presumption  in  this  case  is  against  a  change.  Architectural  unity  in 
general  is  desirable  in  the  College  buildings.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
wait  till  its  completion  before  we  criticise  it.  Of  the  Library,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  While,  considered  by  it- 
self, it  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  building,  it  is,  plainly,  in  extremely 
bad  taste  with  the  rest  of  the  College.  Minarets  and  turrets  and  gin- 
gerbread embellishments,  do  not  accord  with  the  genius  of  Yale.  The 
architecture  of  Yale  should  be  like  its  character;  strong,  durable,  im- 
posing.   Yale  is  no  Gothic  College,  and  it  wants  no  Gothic  buildings. 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  style 
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of  Alanmi  Hall.  It  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
College.  But  even  here  there  must  he  some  hlemish.  What  are 
those  splendid  towers  finished  with  wood- work,  for  ?  Will  the  College 
last  only  a  few  years  more  1  If  there  is  any  idea,  which  as  Tale  men 
we  ought  to  cherish,  it  is  the  perpetuity  of  the  College  in  the  future. 
This  is  no  mushroom  College.  It  is  to  live.  So  long  as  the  Re- 
public lasts,  Yale  is  to  lead  the  national  education.  It  will  die  only 
wit^  the  Nation,  when — 

"  Rome  in  Tiber  melts, 
And  the  wide  arch  of  Empire  falls/' 

Let  Yale  architecture,  then,  accord  with  her  destiny,  and  provide 
for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  to-day. 

Does  any  "  gentle  reader,"  at  this  point,  wonder  at  the  connection 
between  a  College  sweep  and  Alumni  Hall,  and  of  either,  with  gen- 
tlemanly habits  ?  I  started,  you  know,  with  the  idea  that  a  person, 
surrounded  by  external  manifestations  of  beauty,  would  naturally 
grow  more  refined,  and,  consequently,  more  gentlemanly.  What  is 
cleanliness,  but  a  form  of  beauty?  Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  cause  of 
refinement.  What  makes  farmers  always  coarse,  as  a  class?  Is 
there  any  reason,  except  that  they  are  generally  dirty  ?  Their  hands 
are  hard  and  dry  and  dirt  begrimmed,  they  become  unused  to  clean 
clothes,  and,  conseqently,  in  the  society  of  a  gentleman,  they  are  ill 
at  ease.  I  do  not  say,  that  there  is  anything  positively  evil  in  not 
having  polished  manners.  But,  certainly,  it  is  extremely  desirable, 
in  every  point  of  view.  The  division  of  mankind,  which  some  one 
has  wittily  made,  into  those  who  use  a  toothbrush,  and  those  who 
don't,  covers  a  subtle  thought.  True  civilization  cultivates  an  atten- 
tion to  all  little  points  of  personal  refinement,  and  true  barbarism  does 
not. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  if  the  intention  of  the  Art  School  is  car- 
ried out,  but  that  it  will  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  the  taste 
and  refinement  of  the  College.  Let  Professorships  be  endowed  with 
salaries  large  enough  to  command  the  services,  as  instructors,  of  the 
leading  living  artists.  Make  the  school  so  affluent  in  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  all  branches  of  Art,  that  it  will  call  together,  here  at 
Yale,  all  the  Art  Students  of  the  country.  The  influence  of  such  an 
Institution,  upon  the  rest  of  College,  will  be  incalculable.  A  Class, 
as  it  goes  through  its  appointed  course,  will  grow  in  taste,  as  in 
knowledge,  and  will  look  back  upon  the  College,  after  they  enter  upon 
their  world- work,  as  that  which  made  them  gentlemanly,  as  well  as 
erudite.  o.  c.  h. 
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JNtmr. 

A  BBiaHT  New  England  Tillage  is  the  scene, 
With  mighty  elm  trees  graoefully  bending  down 

Oyer  the  pleasant  streets  which  run  between, 

While  all  around,  covered  with  deeper  g^reen, 
The  distant  mountains  on  them  darklj  frown. 

Within  a  pleasant  little  cottage  dwelt 
Our  hero,  Melton,  all  alone. 

He  watched  the  flowered  vines  which  timidly  felt 
Their  way  above  his  door,  and  heard  the  tone 
Of  bees  and  birds,  where  brightest  sunbeams  shone. 

But  men  he  knew  not,  and  he  loved  them  not. 

He  never  took  in  his  a  friendly  hand, 

Kor  could  he  understand 
Wliat  made  old  faces  ever  be  unforgot. 
His  vexy  soul  was  blank,  his  life  a  blot 

Yet  he  had  tried  to  love,  and  sympathy  sought^ 

And  he  had  helped  the  needy,  as  he  strove 
To  gain  repayment  for  the  succor  brought, 

In  g^titude,  at  least,  akin  to  love ; 

But  when  men  turned  to  him,  a  dark  cloud  seemed  to  move 

Before  him,  and  a  wizard,  shuddering  fear 
Possessed  their  minds,  and  ever  a  strange  host 

Of  fanded  sounds  would  strike  upon  the  ear, 
Whene'er  to  them  he  spoke.    Almost, 
While  yet  on  earth  he  lived,  Melton  was  a  ghost 

And  next  he  tried  the  sympathy  of  hate. 
He  injured  men,  and  loved  the  curse  he  drew 

Upon  him;  but  his  dismal  fate 
Kocked  his  desire.    No  one  ever  knew 
That  cold,  hard  man  could  aug^t  against  him  do. 

Then,  in  his  passionate  wish  for  fellowship, 
He  wished  to  greet  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

Or  friendly  answer  to  a  demon^s  grip. 
AH  human  happiness  from  him  had  fled, 
And  his  despair  knew  neither  hope  nor  dread. 

An  alone,  by  a  dismal  pool. 

Where  the  water  slept  stagnant  year  after  year, 
Dutmgh  pleasant  mid-summer  and  merry  Yule, 

Stood  the  haunted  house,  a  place  of  fear; 
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And  if  at  night  yon  ahould  wander  naar, 
Yon  would  066  gfaastlj  faoaa  peer  through  the  doors, 

And  at  you  gorgon  eyea  would  leer, 
And  terrible  ehapes  glide  over  the  moors. 

Hither  Melton  bent  his  way, 

And  the  winds  sighed  low  as  he  walked  along, 
And  the  swaying  trees  breathed  a  mournful  song, 

While  the  moon  through  the  clouds  sent  a  feeble  light, 
A  single  struggling  ray, 

Which  darker  seemed  to  make  the  nighty 
And  farther  yet  the  day. 

He  entered  in  at  the  open  door. 

And  brayed  his  eyes  for  a  fearful  sight; 
But  the  old  house  the  robe  of  a  palace  wore, 

And  its  walls  were  golden  bright, 
While  o^er  the  richly  carpeted  floor 

There  wandered  forms  of  light, 
Fairy  dames  with  neck»of  snow. 

Laughingly  dancing,  move  along. 
Stalwart  men  about  him  go 

nirioe  around,  now  fast,  now  slow. 
Greeting  him  with  song. 

•  SONG. 

"  Welcome,  brother  I  welcome  here. 
We  shall  see  thee  as  thou  art. 
We  shall  still  to  thee  grow  dear. 
Heart  be  closer  knit  to  heart 

"  Welcome,  brother  I  welcome  here^ 
As  we  are  to  thee  we  seem ; 
We  shall  still  to  thee  grow  dear, 
Life  be  more  and  more  a  dream. 

"  Others  think  thee  cold  and  hard, 
We  will  know  thee  kind  and  true; 
Be  our  friendship  thy  reward. 

As  we  dance  the  long  night  through. 

"  Others  think  us  fearM  things, 
Ogres,  Ghouls  and  Goblins  g^rim ; 
Fate  to  us  an  outcast  brings, 
As  we  are  to  thee  we  seem.** 


The  forms  were  gone.    He  wandered  forth  again 
Gayly  returning  each  succeeding  night, 

Where  dance  and  song,  '*  fair  women  and  braye  men," 
And  lamps,  from  gilded  ceiling  glowing  bright, 
Filled  the  old  house  with  infinite  delight. 
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Yet  ere  he  left  the  mystic  spirit  crew, 

When  the  first  morning-glow  began, 
He  vowed  "  in  friendly  grasp  no  more  to  take 

The  hand  of  fellow  man." 


*'If  thou  Shalt  break  this  feorfbl  vow/' 

The  spirit  chieftain  said, 
'*  Thou  shalt  forever  be  abhorred 

By  living  and  by  dead; 


"  If  thou  slialt  e^er  to  other  g^ve 
That  love  due  us  from  thee, 
Our  haunting  forms  around  thy  bed 
Will  monsters  seem  to  be." 


One  day  more  fiercely  swayed  the  neighboring  trees. 

With  mighty  force  against  its  battered  walls 
A  hurricane  swept  over  from  the  seas. 

The  dark  old  mansion  totters,  shrinks  and  falls. 


Thence  are  the  wizard  shapes  forever  fled. 
But  Melton  sadly  wanders,  night  by  night. 

Grazing  upon  the  ruins  dead. 
Which  were,  before,  to  him  the  source  of  all  delight 


Yet  he  had  felt  the  new  delights  of  love, — 
Delights  that  he  must  and  will  feel  again ; 

The  breaking  of  the  vow  he  then  must  prove ; 
He  turns  him  back  to  men. 


Fierce  loves  he  forms  and  friendships  passionate ; 

Terribly  earnest  is  the  life  he  leads. 
Why  should  he  care  for  spirits*  empty  hate, 

In  a  world  of  hopes  and  deeds? 


Alas !  the  shadows  thicken  round  his  path ; 

Dread,  haunting  faces  pass  before  his  eye ; 
He  cannot  thus  escape  the  cpirits'  wrath ; 

He  can  but  die.  B.  s.  s. 
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When  Copley,  the  first  of  American  painters,  if  we  waive  our 
elaim  to  West,  was  joame3ing  to  Borne,  he  is  said  to  have  made  this 
remark  to  his  companion,  '<  If  they  go  on  in  America  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come  as  they  have  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  past,  they 
will  have  an  independent  government,  the  woods  will  be  cleared, 
and,  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  they  will  have  the  same  climate,  as 
in  the  south  of  France.  Art  will  then  be  encouraged,  and  great  art- 
ists will  arise. 

So  far  as  the  ''  independent  government"  and  the  "  woods"  are  con- 
cerned, we  see  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy ;  but  the  climate  is  still 
perverse,  and,  though  less  than  a  dozen  of  years  are  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  century  of  progress,  we  have  as  yet  seen  neither  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  art  or  the  *'  great  artists"  which  the  enthusiastic  ima- 
gination of  the  prophetic  artist  foreshadowed.  On  the  contrary,  we 
in  turn  have  become  prophets,  and  when  some  Church  or  Chapman 
has  portrayed  to  us  the  mingled  mist  and  majesty  of  a  thundering 
Niagara,  or  caught  the  fleeting  vision  of  some  poet's  fancy  ;  or  when 
from  lips  of  fashioned  marble,  some  Powers  or  Crawford  has  whis- 
pered one  of  nature's  darkest  secrets,  we  too  are  apt  to  "  take  up  our 
parable,"  and  grow  eloquent  over  the  "  age  of  art,  beauty  and  artistic 
genius,"  which  shall  blossom  in  the  future. 

But  let  us  not  too  hastily  adopt  a  conclusion  whose  premises  may, 
after  all,  be  drawn  from  fancy  rather  than  fact.  In  canvassing  the 
prospects  of  art  in  this  country,  our  only  safe  method  of  procedure 
is,  to  take  the  facts  which  our  own  history  has  afforded,  the  peculiar 
climate  and  characteristics  which  belong  to  us  as  a  nation,  together 
with  the  common  principles  of  human  character,  and  testing  these  by 
the  history  of  other  countries,  and  especially  those  in  which  art  has 
flourished,  we  may  thus  be  enabled  to  foresee,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  the  progress  which  awaits  it  with  us. 

Whence,  then,  arises  in  man  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  aristic  ? 
What  internal  prmciple  or  external  cause  gave  impulse  to  Grecian 
sculpture,  to  Grothic  architecture,  or  to  Italian  painting  ?  Do  the 
same  or  similar  principles  exist  here,  in  our  day  ?    Are  there  causes 
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peculiar  to  us,  which  tend  to  check  the  working  of  similar  principles  ? 
And  are  the  efforts  which  have  recently  been  put  forth  for  the  encour- 
agement of  art,  to  be  taken  as  proofs  of  a  growing  interest  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  arts  in  general  ?  All  these  are  points  which  it 
would  be  interesting  to  dwell  upon,  but  which  I  shall  not  here  attempt 
to  answer  in  detail. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  demand  for  works  of  art,  and  a 
disposition  to  encourage  artists,  is  increasing  among  us.  This  might 
well  be  expected.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  prove  any  new 
development  of  artistic  taste,  or  the  popularization  of  true  art  It 
would  naturally  spring  from  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  in 
civilized  society,  so  far  as  this  fact  can  be  shown  to  be  a  token  of 
future  prosperity  of  the  fine  arts.  I  agree  with  those  who  prophesy  a 
brighter  career  in  the  future  for  them.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  buy 
pictures,  and  another  to  appreciate  and  patronize  art.  It  may  be  easy 
to  found  schools  of  design,  and  to  educate  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, but  it  may  be  far  more  difficult  to  rear  true  artists. 

Art  is  a  ][k>wer,  not  a  trade ;  its  vitality  is  a  principle,  not  an  idea. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  instilled,  it  must  be  inborn  and  native.  '*  Art," 
says  Mr.  Wallace,  "  is  in  its  nature  symbolical,  not  imitative."  The 
remark  is  true,  when  applied  to  it  in  its  highest  conception,  and  might 
have  been  applied  to  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  in  the  palmi* 
est  days  of  their  history.  But  Wallace  himself  is  forced  to  allow 
that  it  is  not  true  of  the  arts  as  they  now  exist  in  their  "  old  age  and 
decrepitude."  We  may  more  justly,  therefore,  say,  that  art  is  either 
"  symbolical"  or  "  imitative."  It  is  only  as  "  symbolical"  that  art  is 
able  to  take  its  highest  position  in  society.  Such  has  ever  been  its 
character  in  those  countries  where  it  has  attained  its  highest  dignity. 
In  virtue  of  this  character,  by  embodying  and  shadowing  forth  the 
inwrought  principles  of  nature,  or  the  great  ideas  which  filled  and 
moved  the  public  mind,  art  has,  in  other  days  and  countries,  risen  to 
the  most  exalted  rank. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  its  native  countries  art  has  always  nestled  by 
the  side  of  religion.  Religion,  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  deepest 
principle  of  the  human  heart,  has  been  the  oak  around  which  the  ten- 
der vine  of  art  has  climbed  to  highest  significance.  We  see  this  in 
Italy,  where  we  find  painting  springing  up,  and  borne  forward  on  the 
same  wave  of  human  progress  which  deepened  religious  sentiment  and 
feeling,  which  dignified  priesthood  and  established  monastic  orders, 
and  which  clothed  religion  with  significant  forms  and  symbolical  dra- 
peries, peculiar  to  the  church  of  the  middle  ages. 
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The  highest  aim  of  architeottire  has  likewise  been  manifested  in  the 
attempt  to  shadow  forth  the  "  mi^esty  and  mysteiy  of  the  Godhead," 
in  the  magnificent  and  Gtothio  cathedral.  So»  too,  the  pantheistic 
Greek,  in  his  aonlptared  demi-god  or  hero,  saw  enshrined  not  merely 
an  image  of  natore,  or  the  embodiment  of  a  natural  principle,  bat 
'*  an  object  of  pious  interest  and  pleasurable  worship." 

I  hare,  thus  far,  apparently  wandered  from  my  subject,  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  assertion,  that  among  us  art  can  never  rise  to  its 
pristine  dignity  and  influence,  even  if  it  may  not  have  culminated  in 
Its  perfection  and  splendor.  America  is  not  the  field,  nor  are  we  the 
people,  nor  will  the  future  be  an  age,  for  such  a  school  of  art  as  Italy 
and  Greece  have  fnmished.  Beligion,  with  us,  has  divorced  itself 
from  the  materiaL  The  tree  has  outgrown  the  vine  which  encircled 
it,  and  in  its  progress  has  torn  it  up  from  the  roots. 

Mrs.  Stone  unconsciously  gives  the  reason,  when  she  says  that  our 
Puntan  fathers  divested  **  natural"  as  well  as  "  revealed  religion  of 
all  those  softening  poetries  and  tender  draperies,  which  forms,  ceremo- 
nies, and  rituals,  in  other  ages  and  parts  of  Christendom  had  thrown 
around  them." 

But  it  was  not  wholly  the  work  of  Puritanism ;  Luther  and  Galvin 
had  already  made  many  a  goodly  rent  in  the  veO,  which  they  have 
wholly  torn  away.  Religion  now  soars  only  in  sphitual  regions,  while 
art  in  its  highest  flights  can  only  skirt  along  the  borders.  Men  no 
longer  worship  nature,  or  their  fellow-men.  In  the  head  of  a  Madon- 
na we  see,  not  the  image  of  an  object  of  adoration,  but  only  the 
shadow  of  a  pure  and  kindred  humanity.  We  admire  the  art  which 
could  steal  upon  nature  unawares,  and  catch  her  great  and  most  se- 
cret expression,  but  we  are  always  mindful  that  it  is  only  nature ; 
hence  we  admire,  but  do  not  adore.  In  this  fact  we  discover  the  total 
lack  of  a  principle,  without  which  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo  never 
could  have  become  immortal.  Perhaps  the  greatest  conception  of  art 
is  **  The  Judgment,"  of  Michael  Angelo.  To  us  that  seems  a  mas- 
terly expression  of  an  almost  superhuman  imagination ;  but  to  him  it 
must  have  been  the  shadow  of  a  possible  reality. 

But  there  have  been  many  who  have  thought  that  art  among  us  needs 
only  to  become  historic  to  become  popular ;  I  cannot  fully,  however, 
accede  even  to  this  view.  Americans,  as  a  race,  are  not  hero-worship- 
ers. We  are  not  prone,  like  the  ancient  Greeks  or  the  modem  French- 
men, to  run  mad  with  enthusiasm  after  heroes  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments or  grand  adventures.  Not  even  the  name  of  our  peerless 
Washington  can  sweep  away  our  mental  outworlcs  by  an  inward  gush 
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of  feeling ;  and  even  in  historic  painting  itself,  the  "  Muse  of  Art" 
must  be  in  some  measure  cramped  and  hindered  from  her  highest 
flights. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chord  which  is  destined  to  awake  the 
*  Americans  to  a  Just  appreciation  of  art,  and  to  call  forth  whatever  of 
artistic  genius  lies  sleeping  among  us,  has  already  been  touched.  The 
spirituality  of  our  religion  has  narrowed  *'  the  cycle  of  subjects  in 
the  School  of  Christian  Art."  Our  enthusiasm  is  restrained  from 
hero-worship  by  the  strong  mentality  which  is  dominant  in  our  char- 
acter. But  our  love  of  country  is  still  strong,  and  furnishes  a  clew 
by  which  art  may  yet  find  passage  to  our  hearts.  We  have  learned 
to  appreciate  it  for  what  it  is,  and  what  it  possesses.  We  appreciate 
it  for  the  magnificence  of  its  unrivaled  scenery.  We  are  proud  of  its 
noble  rivers,  its  magnificent  mountain  ranges,  its  mighty  cataracts. 
We  love  its  placid  lakes,  its  murmuring  rivulets,  its  quiets  valleys, 
and  its  happy  homes.  It  is  through  the  landscape,  then,  as  I  con- 
ceive, that  painting  is  to  be  revived  among  Americans.  Art,  as 
"  symbolical,"  we  may  not  appreciate,  but  as  "  imitative"  it  must  re- 
main. 

There  are,  however,  some  few  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
art  in  this  country.  The  first  is  want  of  concentration  of  wealth. 
This  is  incident  to  a  new  country,  and  especially  to  one  which  is  free. 
High  art  requires  munificent  patrons^  both  to  safely  undertake  to  es- 
tablish numerous  and  large  collections  of  art,  or  even  to  encourage  it 
by  extensive  patronage.  The  only  means  remaining  for  such  encour* 
agement,  is  in  public  institutions  of  learning,  and  endowments  for  es- 
tablishmg  "  Schools  of  Design"  and  Public  Galleries  of  Art.  And 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  few  already  established  have  shown 
practical  results  which  foreshadow  better  prospects  for  art  in  the  fu- 
tnre.  j.  u,  t. 
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^moTTsinSiu  ^uhmin. 


Os  Wedneadaj  erening,  October  18th,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  by  the 
Linonian  Society :— > 

President— E.  A.  Caswell.  Vice  President— J,  Brand. 

Secretary— Y.  M.  Spkaquk.  Tice  Secretary— D,  If  cGbbqob. 


Jubilee  Committee. 

Brothers  in  Unity.  Linonia. 

1866— J.  K.  Obsbtet,  T.  A.  Loed.  B.  B.  BEmnrr,  W.  W.  Farnam. 

1867— J.  1£.  Allen,  T.  Hedge.  L.  L.  Palmbb,  G.  A.  Adbb. 

1868~a.  Manzebbb,  T.  C.  Sloans.  S.  Pabbt,  R.  L.  Reads. 

186d— A.  L.  Bbown,  a.  H.  Ewino.  J.  C.  Eno»  W.  S.  Bibsslu 


Yale   Literary  Prize   Essay. 

The  undersigned  Committee,  think  the  Essays  on  "  Thoreau"  and  "  Napoleon's 
Life  of  CcBsar,"  entitled  to  the  Yale  Literary  Medal. 

NOAH  PORTER, 
CYRUS  NORTHROP, 
HAMILTON  COLE. 
Yale,  November  4th,  1866. 

The  aooompanying  enTelopes  contained  the  names  of  Chablbs  H.  Adaxb  and 
LOYELL  Hall  respectively.    To  them,  accordingly,  the  Medal  is  awarded. 


Temperance  Society. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  temperance  meeting,  of  Yale  Students,  of  all  Classes, 
was  held  in  Linonian  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  October  30th,  for  the  organization  of 
a  Taie  Temperance  Society.  Professor  Nokthbop  was  present,  and  addressed  the 
meeting  in  a  telling  speech.  After  short  speeches  by  members  of  the  different 
Glasses,  the  pledge  was  presented,  and  received  about  160  signatures.  A  perma- 
nent organization  was  formed,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as 
officers: — 

President—JjkMSB  Bband,  of  the  Senior  Glass. 

Vice  President— J AMxa  T.  Merbiam,  of  the  Junior  Class. 

Secretary — John  M.  Chapin,  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 

jyeasurer^Z,  S.  Martin,  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
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Base  Ball. 

As  Base  Ball  is  peculiarly  our  national  game,  we  are  extremely  glad  to  see  it 
exciting  attention  among  our  Students.  The  facDities  for  boating,  afforded  by  good 
boats  and  the  proximity  of  New  Haven  harbor,  have,  for  the  past  three  or  foar 
years,  been  so  excellent  that  the  Students  have  almost  entirely  neglected  this  trolj 
delightful  g^ame.  But  now,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  it 
springmg  up  throughout  our  principal  Ck>lleges,  and  the  Yale  Students,  having 
achieved  at  Worcester  such  distinguished  successes,  are  now  earnestly  aspiring, 
and  with  some  prospect  of  success,  to  win  for  their  College  new  laurels  in  a  new 
field.  A  game  was  played  at  Hamilton  Park,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November 
1st,  between  the  Yale  and  Waterbury  Clubs,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  Yale  with  a 
score  of  36  to  30.  It  is  just  to  say  that  our  chosen  nine  have  had  tery  little  prac- 
tice together,  and  the  absence  of  our  regular  pitcher  rendered  us  yet  more  weak. 
The  material  in  our  Club  is  good,  and  we  venture  to  predict  for  it  eminent  future 
success.    The  score  is  as  follows :~« 

Tale  Nine.  K  L.        R.  Waterhury  Nine,  S.  L.        R. 

Edwards,  p 3 4  Terry,  p - 2 5 

Reeve,  c. 4 4  Gommerford,  s.  a.  .........3 4 

Newell,  c.  f. 3 5  Greenman,  c 3 2 

Taintor,  1st  b 4 3  Baldwin,  1st  b 5 2 

JeweU,  2d  b 2 4  Poster,  2d  b 2 4 

Condit,  s.  B 4 2  MoOar^,  l.f. 3 3 

Brown,  1.  f 3 3  Gate,  r.  f. 6 1 

McLane,  3d  b 1 6  Adams,  c.  t 2 4 

Sheffield,  r.  f. 3 4  White,  3d  b 2 6 

2*1  35  27  30 


Innings.          1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Yale  Club,            12 

6 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

0 

Waterbury  Gub,    2 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

7 

1 

6 

Home  i?tc9W— Yale  1,  Sheffield;  Waterbury  0. 

Fly  (7afcAM— Yale  12,  missed  4;  Waterbury  14,  missed  9. 

Paeeed  BaMs—YtXQ,  3 ;  Waterbury,  7. 

Umpire — 3.  M.  Knevals,  of  Quinnipiac  Club. 

Scorers— Y^e,  H.  T.  Rogers;  Waterbury,  Frank  J.  Blls. 

The  return  match  between  the  Waterbury  and  Tale  College  Base  Ball  Clubs,  was 
played  on  the  grounds  of  the  former,  Wednesday,  October  8th.  No  comment 
besides  the  score  need  be  added,  to  show  the  complete  victory  of  Yale.  After  the 
game  was  concluded,  a  generous  entertainment  was  provided,  of  which  the  Yale 
Nine  and  their  friends  were  invited  to  partake.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
deportment  of  the  Waterbury  Nine,  throughout  the  entire  game,  was  gentlemanly 
and  courteous.  It  is  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  their  generous  hospitality 
may  be  requited.    The  score  is  as  foUows: — 
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YaijiNihb. 

JS.  L.         Sum, 

Lf.    Brown, .1 *J 

3d  b.  McLane, 4 6 

2db.  Jewell, 4 6 

c.       Beeve, ..2 *l 

r.  t    Sheffield, 2 6 

8.8.    Condit, 3 6 

p.        Coffin, 2 7 

ct    Newell, 5 6 

Isfc  b.  Edwards, 4 4 

Innings.  12        3        4 

Yale,  6      19        2        9 

Waterbuiy,        15        3        0 


Watebbubt  Kinb. 

JBL  £*»        jRiMf  • 

p.      Teny, 4 -.3 

8.8.  Commerford,  .3 ....3 

r.  f.   Cate, 1 4 

L  f.    Thompson,. ..3 3 

c.      Greenman, 4 3 

iBtb.  Baldwin, 4 3 

c.  f.    McCarty,  ,.-3 4 

2d  b.  Foster, 3 3 

3d  b.  White, 2 4 

6        6        18        9 

4        2        10        3--62 

16        3        8        3—30 


The      Baoon  Cup*'  Races. 

The  long-talked-of  Races  for  the  "  Baoon  Cups,"  occurred  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, October  26th.  The  Cups  offered  were  for  Shells,  Gigs  and  Wherries,  sulgect 
to  the  Regulations  published  in  the  last  Lrr.  Mr.  Hebbick,  Captain  of  Gljnna, 
officiated  as  Commodore,  the  latter  gentleman  pulling  the  Stroke  on  "  the  Uniyer- 
Bity."    We  give  below  the  names  of  the  crews,  and  their  respectiTe  times. 


SHELLS 


Varuna, 
G.  P.  Davis,  (Stroke,) 

B.  Vincent, 

W.  E.  Wheeler, 
LC.  Hall, 
J.  Coffin, 

C.  F.  Brown,  (Bow.) 

7¥m0— Yaruna,  19.14. 


Olffima, 
L.  L.  Palmer,  (Stroke,) 
G.  W.  Bingham, 
F.  S.  Thompson, 
H.  W.  Walker, 
T.  McKinlay, 
A.  0.  Walworth,  (Bow.) 
2lm«— Glyuus  19.62. 


GIGS 


Univernty, 
Com.  E.  B.  Bennett,  (Stroke,) 
A.  D.  Bissell, 
I.  Pierson, 
J.  B.  Holmes, 
a  Parry, 
G.  A.  Adee,  (Bow.) 

Uniyersity,  19.48^. 


Undine. 
D.  C.  Haskell,  (Stroke,) 
T.  Skeels, 
P.  H.  Grove, 
J.  K.  Beeson, 
G.  D,  Coit, 

J.  T.  Whittlesey,  (Bow.) 
Undine,  20.66. 
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For  Wherries  there  were  enterei  boats  by  G-.  A.  Adee  and  C.  F.  Brown.  Mr. 
Adee  was  the  winner.    Time  not  taken. 

The  day  was  all  that  oould  be  expected,  in  consideration  of  the  blustering 
weather  of  the  previous  week.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  swell  in  the 
harbor,  which  materially  affected  the  time  of  the  boats. 

The  contest  for  the  "  Shell  Cup,"  was  the  most  ezdtmg.  Both  crews  got  wel^ 
under  way  at  the  given  signal,  but  an  ugly  "  crab,"  caught  by  Yaruna,  gave  a 
decided  lead  to  the  University.  The  lost  ground  was  soon  regained,  however,  and 
Yaruna  came  in  an  easy  winner,  in  19.14.  The  Olyuna  Gig  also  won  handsomely, 
in  19.52.  The  Wherry  Race  was  something  of  a  failure,  and  we  trust  wiU  be 
repeated  with  more  enthusiasm. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  pleasantest  Races  of  the  Yale  Navy,  which  will  long  be 
remembered  as  due  to  the  liberality  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  bring  out  the 
boating  spirit  in  our  College. 


College  Songs. 

We  are  advised  that  the  "Wooden  Spoon  Song"  and  Landers — the  latter 
arranged  from  College  Songs,  by  HelmsmQller — ^will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  The 
ready  commendation  which  these  pieces  of  music  have  received  from  all  critical 
musicians,  together  with  the  wishes  of  many  "  Yalensians,"  constrained  their  pub- 
lication.   Their  intrinsic  merit  must  secure  their  popularity. 


Lecture. 

On  Friday  evening,  November  10th,  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott  delivered  to  the 
students  of  Yale  College  his  interesting  Lecture  on  "  France  and  her  Emperor." 


In   Memorlam. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Yale  College,  of  which  Hskrt  Sauk- 
DEB8  TiHMERMAN  was  a  member,  held  on  the  evening  of  October  28th,  1865,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Whereas^  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  from  life  our  esteemed  and 
beloved  classmate,  Henrt  Saukdebs  Timmerman,  therefore 

Beaolvedj  That  in  his  death  a  great  calamity  has  befallen  his  classmates,  and 
that  in  him  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  cliaracter  was  replete  with 
every  Christian  virtue,  whose  amiability  had  gained  for  him  our  esteem  and  love, 
and  whose  rare  talents  destined  him,  had  he  lived,  to  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness. 
Resotvedj  That  in  token  of  our  profound  sorrow,  a  Committee  of  his  classmates 
be  delegated  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  that  a  badge  of  mourning  be  worn  by  the 
Class  for  thirty  days. 
In  behalf  of  the  Class. 

John  M.  Chapin, 

Benjamik  M.  Wilson, 

Russell  W.  Atres,      V  Committee. 


■■I 


Le  Barok  B.  Colt,        | 
Robert  A.  Hums,        J 
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(Sbttor'd  Stable. 

Again  we  find  ourselves  seated  around  the  jolly  old  Table,  with  the  task  before  u 
of  writing  something  that  will  suit  the  taste  of  our  readers.  While  the  spirit  is  wil- 
ling, the  flesh  is  so  weak,  that  we  cannot  always  accomplish  what  we  wish.  We 
beg  of  you  to  look  for  no  such  brilliant  poetical  effusions  as  you  found  in  the  last 
Table  of  the  Lit  Our  Melpomene  has  never  vet  dared  such  lofty  flights.  Her 
pinion  is  more  humble.  But  genius  "  will  out."  Like  the  winds  of  ^olus,  it  rages 
to  burst  the  prison  bars,  that  it  may  wander  free  and  unrestrained  in  lofty  courses. 
It*s  eagle  gaze  is  bent  upon  the  turmoil  and  strife  below,  where  it  searches  out  the 
thread  of  human  destiny.  It  bends  its  ear  to  catch  the  sweet  music  of  the  mur- 
muring brook,  the  plaintive  rustling  of  the  autumn  leaf,  and  the  solemn  strains  of 
old  ocean,  while  it  hears  from  on  high  the  grander  music  of  the  spheres.  From 
snch  sources  as  this  the  Muse  of  poetry  draws  her  inspiration.  She  is  too  sacred 
for  our  touch.  We  behold  her  with  reverence  and  awe,  while  her  pure  presence 
forbids  a  near  approach.    Adieu,  Melpomene. 

What  shall  we  say  of  our  College  world.  Everything  seems  quiet,  except  of  course 
now  and  then  a  patriotic  Sophomore.  His  devel-opment  is  surprising,  amounting 
sometimes  to  sus-pen-sion.  According  to  the  common  course  of  College  life,  he, 
keeping  in  high  spirits,  makes  noise  enough  for  an  ordinary  life-time.  This  is  to  be 
expected.  But  how  is  it  with  the  Freshmen.  They  are  now  fully  initiated  into 
College  customs,  and  are  quite  at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  at  Yale.  With 
them  the  race  is  just  begun.  Many  an  aspirant  already  dreams  of  the  Wooden 
^poon,  and  other  Class  honors;  while  he  clutches,  in  imagination,  the  prize  of  his 
ambition.  This  is  all  well  enough,  if  ho  does  not  squander  his  time  and  opportu- 
nities, in  seeking  for  honors.  Listen  a  moment  to  the  calm  and  honest  review, 
which  we  hear  so  often  repeated  by  graduates.  They  tell  you  that  many  have  left 
College  disappointed,  not  only  in  their  foolish  ambition,  but  also  in  the  progress 
they  have  made.  Society  matters,  or  more  properly,  perhaps.  College  politics,  have 
stolen  away  their  time,  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  and  at  last  they  experience 
the  bitter  reproofs  of  conscience.  Here  is  one  great  evil  to  which  you  are  exposed. 
Every  Class  before  you  have  experienced  it.  G-uided  by  their  experience,  avoid  it. 
Then  you  will  be  more  successful,  and  can  look  back  upon  your  course  with  greater 
pleasure  than  you  otherwise  could.  Now  for  the  Juniors.  Yours  is  an  easy  path, 
from  which  you  can  find  time  to  stray,  and  pluck  the  choicest  flowers.  They  bloom 
on  every  hand,  inviting  you  to  gather  them  as  they  pass.  Yes,  we  have  seen  them, 
full  of  beauty  and  of  splendor.  The  Seniors,  however,  have  few  moments  left 
from  study  and  dignified  labor.  This  term,  we  have  been  permitted  to  behold  the 
wonderful  mist-eries  of  Nature.  Chemistry  has  unfolded  to  us  great  natural  truths, 
and  presented  to  us  phenomenon,  vast  and  interesting.  The  scales  have  fallen 
from  our  eyes,  as  we  have  witnessed  the  complete  metamorphosis  of  matter  by 
chemical  reaction.    These  transoendent  and  beautiful  transformations,  so  long  un- 
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known  to  the  human  mind,  are  alone  sufficient  to  inspire  every  honest  lover  of 
Nature.  'Toil  on,  gentlemen,  and  it  will  be  yours  to  see,  with  your  own  eyes,  what 
we  cannot  undertake  to  show  you.  We  assure  you  that  your  labor  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Then  again,  the  Seniors  give  extemporaneous  discussions  on  moral  philoso- 
phy, which  are  truly  novel  and  interesting.  C!orrect  morals  are  just  what  all  of  us 
ought  to  have.  Now,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Seniors  are  moral.  What  a  blessing  it 
would  be  if  moral  philosophy  came  in  Sophomore  year  I 

The  Jubilee  is  close  at  hand,  when  we  anticipate  a  rare  treat  of  fun  and  wit. 
Let  no  pecunia  be  spared  to  make  it  a  complete  success  The  Committee  are  a  jolly 
set.  If  the  Freshmen  will  only  treat  them  well,  they  will  witness  a  rare  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  back  seats  will  be  reserved  for  delegations  from  abroad.  The  Sergeant-at> 
arms  will,  without  respect  to  age  or  color,  eject  all  those  who  bear  carnal  weapons 
for  the  purpose  of  self-defense.  All  attempts  at  laughter  will  be  carefully  noticed 
by  the  monitors.  The  actors  will  be  fined  for  exciting  the  emotions  pf  the  audi- 
ence.   These  regulations  certainly  speak  well  of  the  Committee. 

It  will  not  do  to  close  without  giving  the  Muffins  at  least  a  passing  notaoe. 
Since  our  Dictionary  fails  to  give  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  we  use  it^  it  may  be 
well  to  add  that  its  most  recent  use  is  simply  ball  players.  This  name,  becoming 
more  and  more  famous,  is  destined  to  take  its  place  not  only  in  our  language,  but 
in  our  history,  with  its  present  signification.  Although  some  of  the  Muffins  are 
not  "  tempestivus,"  as  Horace  has  it^  yet  their  feats  b^gar  all  description.  Many 
have  already  covered  themselves  with  earthly  distinction,  and  then  risen  to  higher 
posts  of  honor.  Those  gigantic  strides  especially  on  the  home  run,  and  the  skill- 
fbl  spiral  evolutions  of  the  fielder,  must  eclipse  the  Greek  at  his  Olympics.  All 
these  ought  to  be  seen  by  one  who  would  appreciate  them.  "  Clamabit  enim  i\il- 
diret  bene  I  reeteP^  Certainly  it  can  be  said  of  them  that  familiarity  does  not 
breed  contempt.  The  heroes  of  Virgil,  whose  contests  and  triumphs  are  so  exci- 
ting, are  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  while  in  front  stands  a  row  of  lusty  Muf- 
fins, among  whom  Rotundus,  Procerus,  and  Pupus,  least,  but  not  last,  iire  espe- 
dally  notable.  With  the  hope  that  the  genial  presence  of  those  who  first  made 
the  number  nine  immortal,  will  attend  you,  we  wish  you  success. 

Kind  reader,  we  have  already  wearied  your  patience.  We  again  bid  you  fare- 
well reminding  you  to  support  the  Lrr.,  and  to  spare  us  in  your  criticism.  Then, 
as  for  as  we  are  concerned,  will  you  have  a  dean  record. 

"  Joy,  joy  forever,  my  task  is  done." 
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Ths  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  sad,  last,  gray  hairs ; 

Where  youth  grows  pale  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  ftiU  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-ejed  despairs; 

And  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them,  beyond  to-morrow. 

Ton  remember  wondering  at  Horace's  "  Philosopher  and  good  Gob- 
bler }"  I  found  him  the  other  day.  My  work  was  hardly  done,  when 
I  went  in  to  his  little  shop»  and  I  waited  awhile,  watching  him.  The 
old  man 

sat  with  his  wax  and  leather, 
And  lapstone  over  his  knee, 

his  bare  pate  gleaming  in  the  scanty  light,  with  a  trimming  of  8oft» 
white  hair  all  around.  His  few  words  were  strangely  thoughtful,  and 
his  face  had  a  sort  of  far-off  expression,  that  set  me  dreanung  on  my 
stool. 

I  looked  at  the  stout  sole  he  had  put  to  my  boots,  and  thought  how 
oiany  a  mile  I  must  walk  before  those  wear  through ;  how  weary  my 
feet  will  grow  so  many  a  time.  I  looked  at  the  pile  that  awaited  hb 
tutoring  care ;  how  many,  many  weary  feet  they  told  of.    Each  one 
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had  ite  own  story.  What  little  romp  has  scampered  about  all  day  in 
these  wee  shoes,  and  could  scarce  pull  them  off  at  night,  "  'cause  I's 
90  tired !"  Mother's  care  and  housewife's  labor  gape  from  the  holes 
of  that  slim  gaiter.  Rough  paths  and  sharp  rocks  tore  these ;  endless 
toil  of  pickaxe  and  spade;  in  gravel,  and  mud,  and  snow;  how  many 
a  heartless  task  they  stood  under  before  the  tough  leather  gave  out ! 

As  if  to  fix  my  randoui  thought,  a  laboring  man  came  in  with  weary 
feet  to  rest  awhile.  With  his  crony  on  the  bench  he  fell  a-talking,  till 
it  seemed  I  rarely  heard  a  sadder  strain.  '  It  is  endless  toil,  /rum 
dawn  till  dark ;  and  all  the  comfort  left  a  poor  man  is  a  good  night's 
sleep,  to  rest  him  a  bit  before  another  day  of  work ;  to  weary,  to  rest 
and  to  worry.  But  in  these  winter  nights  frost  makes  a  cold  bed- 
fellow. Oh,  it's  better  to  be  resting  clear  down  in  the  earth,  where 
cold  can't  reach,  for  the  flower-root-s  keep  warm  and  living,  and  there's 
no  more  getting  up  to  work,  work,  work.' 

I  could  not  wonder  he  saw  little  in  such  a  life  to  make  it  worth  the 
toilsome  having.  I  see  long  lines  of  men  and  women  in  the  cold  twi- 
light shrinking  along  to  work,  and  sometimes  follow  them  after  early 
lamp-light  to  homes  whose  best  happiness  is  enough  to  eat,  whose 
sympathy  is  hopeless  despair.  Every  where  this  life — ^no;  being, 
seems,  like  all  foundations,  crowded  down  into  the  earth ;  do  they  rise 
higher  ?  others  fall  into  their  place. 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep. 

Yet  I  know  not  if  theirs  are  the  weariest  feet  We  envy  men  who 
rule  by  gold  or  power,  more  yet  those  whose  learning  or  eloquence 
reaches  down  to  control  the  life  of  nations.  We  place  such  on  monn- 
tain-tops,  and  stram  our  eyes  up  to  them,  thinking  how  near  they  are 
to  God.  We  cannot  know  how  cold  it  is  np  there,  nor  see  that  the 
gorgeous  clouds  that  settle  so  gently  around  them,  are  but  chill,  driv- 
ing mists,  that  hide  all  beauty,  as  they  sweep  by.  Do  their  feet  never 
weary  ?  Can  they  ever  rest !  They  never  climb  so  high  as  not  to 
9ee  an  utmost  yet  beyond. 

But  yet  it  is  not  work  that  tires  most.  Though  one  look  forward, 
along  a  path  ever  rough  and  steep,  till  it  disappears  at  a  sudden  brink, 
with  nqthing  beyond  but  a  dead,  gray  mist,  unanswering,  unfathoma- 
ble, can  he  fairly  envy  him  who  lolls  on  the  edge,  twirling  his  thumbs 
and  dangling  his  legs  over  eternity,  till  he  slips  in,  but  leaves  no 
trace)    Better  wear  out,  than  rot  out. 

Andy  oh,  the  weariest  feet  are  those  that  wander  at  random,  finding 
no  road  to  walk  therein ;  seeing  no  light,  but  blindly  groping  in  doobt ; 
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hardly  draggfng  through  slonghs  of  despond,  to  be  torn  by  tboms» 
tripped  by  roots,  and  bmised  against  rough-barked  trees.  These  are 
the  restless  feet ;  weary  unto  death.  It*s  body,  and  mind,  and  soul, 
snob  travel  wears  out.  These  sad  ones  stray  aoross  our  path  at  every 
turn,  though  we  see  them  only  as  idle  good-for-nothings,  as  careless 
jokers,  as  reckless  revellers,  or  gloomy  misanthropes.  If  we  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  souMife,  could  know  the  heart-hunger  that 
gnaws  eternally  within,  we  must  shudder,  rather  than  sneer.  It 
com^s  over  us  now  and  then,  when  we  know  of  swollen  corpses  float- 
ing down  smooth  currents,  or  dragged  from  soft  river-beds  wrapped 
about  with  oozy,  green  slime.    "  Unaccountable  suicides !" 

It  may  come  nearer  home. 

And  Where's  the  help  t  Have  all  our  civilization,  and  learning,  and 
metaphysics,  done  any  thing  to  lift  the  despair  f  Was  it  any  worse 
foar  thousand  years  ago  1  Will  it  be  any  better  four  thousand  years  to 
come? 

So  my  walk  was  haunted,  and  weary  in  body  and  soul,  I  climbed 
to  my  quiet  room.  Twilight,  that  I  love  so  dearly,  wrapped  its  arms 
about  me,  and  hid  me  from  all  the  world.  My  heart  strayed  back  to 
that  ''dearest  spot  on  earth."  I  knew  it  would  be  so;  she  was 
sitting  there,  as  I  most  wished,  and  touched  caressingly  **  the  beauti- 
fui,  cold  keys,"  First,  "Untrue!"  Those  rich,  low  notes  told  the 
miller's  story,  without  need  of  words.  '  His  love  was  false,  and  the 
little  ring  she  gave  him  snapped  in  twain ;  he  grieves  so  sadly :'  bis 
should  be  a  homeless  life,  seeking  no  joy ;  no,  it  were  better  to  die 
now,  then  he  and  the  mill-wheel  shall  both  have  rest.'  The  rush  of 
the  stream  and  roll  of  the  wheel,  which  have  carried  along  the  tale, 
grow  slower  and  fainter  over  the  keys,  till  it  dies  out,  you  know  not 
when.  That  brings  it  all  back  I  Do  we  not  well  to  die  when  life 
loses  its  beauty  and  strength  t 

My  heart  can  welcome  now  those  sad  chords  that  throb  like  slow- 
tongued  bells ;  the  roll,  too,  of  muffled  drums :  wild  despair,  passion- 
ate joy,  intense  relief  startle,  they  so  mingle  and  blend.  If  this  Fune- 
ral March  tells  what  Chopin  read  in  death,  who  wonders  he  died  in  a 
madhouse  7 

But  she  leads  me  out  of  this  dark  mood  with  that  stirring,  subduing 
Sonata  Pathetique.  Clinging  to  every  passing  note,  longing  for  each 
next  strain,  I  feel  it  all,  till  through  the  Adagio  Gantabile,  I  could 
almost  cry,  I  am  so  weak. 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those 
That  teU  of  saddest  tliought 
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She  opens  a  song  written  just  for  weary  hearts, — ^Flee  as  a  bird  to 
joar  moantain.  Its  strong  contralto  notes  of  warning  and  entreaty, 
and  the  soul  that  speaks  in  the  voioe  teaoh  a  new  thought.  She 
leads  still,  and  I  follow,  now  taking  up  the  moan  of  that  lonely,  weary 
man,  "  0  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him  1"  and  twined  around 
it  comes  the  answer,  every  note  full  of  love  and  trust,  telling  the 
spirit  before  you  catch  the  words,  "  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly 
seek  Me,  ye  shall  surely  ever  find  Me." 

And  now,  as  I  catch  sight  of  that  grandest  Oratorio  of  all, 'the 
walls  stretch  back ;  far  away  as  I  can  see,  one  huge  orchestra  and 
chorus^  and,  risen  firom  the  dead,  that  unapproachable  leader,  whose 
very  glance  was  inspiration.  At  his  motion  they  begin.  It  is  all 
firesh ;  its  suffering,  its  promise,  its  joy ;  tender  solos  and  ringing  cho- 
ruses, all  leading  up  to  that  mighty  Hallelujah  Chorus,  "And  He 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever.  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords.'* 
Mounting  higher  and  higher,  it  lifts  all  with  its  rising  ecstasy,  pro- 
claiming the  worship  of  the  universe. 

In  that  supreme  burst,  the  Holy  Grail  comes  to  me  as  to  weary 
knights  of  old.  I  bow  before  it  humbly.  Joyfully,  and  arise  strong 
and  trustful.  c.  m.  s. 
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G^BANDLT  the  ocean  sui^ges 

And  breaks  upon  the  shores 
In  deep  and  mournful  dirges. 

In  loud,  exultant  roar. 
A  flash  upon  the  billows, 

A  jewel  in  the  spray, 
With  luster  eyanescent, 

Our  hopes  shall  pass  away ; 
But  still  the  grand  old  ocean 

Swells  out  in  melody ; 
Still  flash  his  waves  in  motion. 

His  jewels  upward  fly. 

So,  when  the  hopes  held  dearest, 
That  filled  our  lives  with  light, 

That  shone  upon  them  clearest, 
Have  leil  the  splendor  night, 

New,  brighter  hopes  we'll  gather, 
New  jewels  will  we  wear, 
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With  Mght,  iimtaBtic  sparUes, 

As  vanishing  as  fair. 
As  dear  old  father  ocean 

Swells  out  in  melody, 
White  glistening  in  its  motioni 

He  sends  the  spray  on  high. 

But  yet  more  bright  and  golden, 

With  sunshine  more  ablaze, 
8eom  joys  and  pleasures  olden, 

The  hopes  of  bygone  days. 
80  here  to-night  together 

In  genial  IHendship  met, 
We'll  greet  the  days  departed, 

Then  part  without  regret 
And  while  old  ocean  surges 

And  breaks  upon  the  shore, 
New  friends  and  hopes  we'll  gather 

For  those  we  lored  of  yore.  B.  B.  •» 


TRAt  the  tale  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Bound  Tahle  Is 
worthy  of  nncomition  attention,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  It 
has  been  the  theme  of  nearly  all  our  best  English,  and  even  some 
foreign  poets,  no  less  than  from  that  other  iact, — and  one  which 
reviewers  seem  to  delight  t<o  refer  to  and  make  the  most  of, — that 
Milton  once  intended  to  have  given  it  to  us  in  a  grand  epic. 

Until  a  few  centuries  ago,  it  appears  to  have  been  universally 
believed  that  most  of  these  stories  of  Arthur  were  true ;  but  as  early 
as  the  fifteenth  century  certainly,  doubts  arose,  which  have  been  so 
well  founded,  that  many  have  denied  his  real  existence,  and  such 
assertions  as  that  of  Mr.  Owen  are  adopted  to  account  for  the  tales  of 
the  old  poets,  romancers,  and  pseudo-historians.  He  says :— "  The 
Arthur  (of  the  romances)  is  the  Great  Bear,  as  the  name  literally 
implies;  and  perhaps  tins  constellation,  being  so  near  the  pole,  and 
visiblv  describing  a  circle  in  a  small  space,  is  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Bound  Table.*'  Certainly  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  that  constellation 
is  also  called  Arthur's  Wain.  But  most,  and  certainly  the  best,  critics 
and  antiquarians,  agree  in  considering  him  a  prince  reigning  in  the 
South  of  Wales  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  England,  during  the 
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earlier  part  of  the  sixth  oentnry.    Little  more  than  this  do  they  agree 
upon. 

As,  however,  even  this  is  disputed,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to 
sketch  here  a  few  of  the  argaments  in  favor  of  this  belief,  which 
almost  every  candid  reader  of  the  tales  themselves  will  find  himself 
possessed  of.  First,  there  are  many  places  that,  bearing  the  king*s 
name,  are  also  connected  with  him  by  local  traditions,  independent  of 
all  written  accounts  of  him.  A  mound  in  Westmoreland,  called 
Arthur's  Bound  Table,  Arthur's  Seat*— a  cliff  near  Edinburgh,^— a 
fortress,  on  the  shore  of  Cornwall,  and  at  present  standing  in  the 
water,  and  many  cairns  and  mounds  in  that  county  are  of  this  class. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  great  improbability  that  the  writings  that  cele- 
brate his  name,  could  all  be  baseless  fabrications,  especially  those  pre- 
tending to  the  character  of  veritable  history.  Thirdly,  there  are 
many  isolated  facts  related,  that  agree  with  what  are  known  to  be  the 
truth.  For  example,  the  rough  monuments  that  render  Stonehenge 
famous,  are  said  still  to  show  evidence  of  arts,  that  must  have  been 
learned  from  the  Romans ;  and  we  know  by  history  that  the  Romans 
had  occupied  this  part  of  England,  and  when  they  withdrew,  many 
Britons  crossed  the  channel  with  them,  and  established  themselves  by 
conquest,  in  a  land  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Little  Britain,  or 
Britany.  But  those  monuments  are  reported  to  have  been  placed 
over  the  remuns  of  Britons  massacred  by  Hengist^  a  Saxon  invader 
of  the  fifth  century,  while  Layamon  says  of  Arthur's  successor,  that 
"  his  folk  brought  him  to  Stonehenge,  and  laid  him  by  his  dear  ances- 
tors;" and  Arthur  himself  is  continually  found  fighting  in  Britany  or 
in  intercourse  with  the  Romans.  These  instances  of  coincidence  of 
real  history  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  British  King  are  num- 
berless. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  argument  against  Arthur's  existence, 
is  derived  from  the  silence  of  some  of  the  early  writers  of  England, 
and  particularly  of  Bede.  Yet  that  silence  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  Arthur  was  a  Britoc,  and  belonged  to  the 
conquered  race,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  naturally  very  little 
thought  of  by  those  historical  writers  who  sprang  up  among  the 
Saxon  victors,  and  who  lived  centuries  later  than  these  forgotten 
events,  yet  somewhat  before  the  story  of  Arthur,  preserved  in  the 
traditions  and  annals  of  his  Welsh  countrymen,  was  introduced  into 
England  to  become  an  Important  part  of  her  popular  history  and 
heroic  legends. 
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Let  oa  now  briefly  Aiin  op  what  k  known  of  hia  life,  if  we  take  for 
granted  his  eziatenoe  and  nothing  more.  Arthur,  a  prince  of  the 
Silnres,  a  people  of  South  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire, 
heooming  king,  probably  at  an  early  age,  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  by  bis  success  in  war,  checked  for  a  time  the  advance  of 
the  Saxons,  and  fell  at  last  by  treason,  the  end  of  bis  life  embittered 
by  his  queen's  unfaithfulness.  Probably  the  chieftains  about  him,  by 
their  wariike  achievements,  which  tradition  did  not  lessen,  gave  rise  to 
the  first  of  the  marvellous  tales  which  the  old  romances  tell  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  whom  he  excelled  in  character  and  prowess,  and  who 
rendered  notorious  his  court,  whether  at  Gsrleon  or  Gamelot.  Hardly 
more  than  this  does  Ritson  seem  to  believe  or  record  in  bis  "  Life  of 
King  Arthur,"  and,  indeed,  there  is  little  more  for  which  there  is  any 
plausible  argument. 

But  if  we  now  turn  from  the  Arthur  of  truth  to  the  Arthur  of 
romance,— from  the  real  to  the  ideal,— we  find  ourselves  entering  a 
realm  of  fiction  wonderful  for  its  beauty  and  diversity « — ^we  begin  a 
series  of  tales,  such  as  poets  delight  to  renew,  and  antiquarians  love 
to  discuss, — ^wbich  are  remarkably  complete  and  numerous.  For  the 
old  romancers,  and  even  before  them  the  unreliable  historians,  have 
given  us  an  Arthur,  who  though  in  being  the  same  king  of  the  Silures,  is 
yet  in  bis  deeds  and  character  an  ideal,  almost  as  truly  as  Lancelot  or 
Ghdahad,  who  are  probably  mere  fictions.  The  chief  writings  on  this 
subject  are,  beside  the  romances,  a  series  of  free  translations  from  a 
Welsh  original,  as  is  generally  supposed,  though  Warton  calls  it 
*' fabulous."  Gralk  thus  speaks  of  them  :-^'*  First,  a  Welsh  original, 
believed  now  to  be  lost ;  secondly,  tbe  Latin  of  Geoffrey,  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  thirdly,  the  French  of  Wace ;  fourthly,  the  English  of  Laya* 
mon.  The  Geltio  or  British  version  is  of  unknown  date ;  tbe  Latin  is 
of  earlier,  the  French  of  the  later  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
Layamon  would  appear  to  have  been  completed  in  the  first  years  of 
the  thirteenth."  With  these  we  also  have  the  Mabinogeon,  the  Welsh 
Triads,  and  various  ballads,  metrical  chronicles,  and  romances,  while 
(according  to  Warton)  Nennios,  living  about  three  centuries  before 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  gave  nearly  the  same  story.  But  by  far  the 
most  popular  and  (so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  story  goes)  meritorious 
of  all  writings  about  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  is  the  last  of  the  old 
romances — the  ^La  Mort  D'Arthure"  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  which 
was  compiled  about  the  year  1470,  and  printed  by  the  noted  Gaxton. 
Bulfinch  has  recently  given  us  a  volume,  of  which  the  first  part  is  a 
not  very  Judibious  series  of  selections  from  it,  while  the  last  part  is 
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Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  translation  of  the  Mabinogeon.  Whoever 
desires  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Artbarian  tales  will  read  Malory,  and 
those  who  wish  a  short  sketch  of  the  truth  and  fictions  related  of  tbe 
king,  will  find  a  good  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Harvard  Magazine, 
(Vol.  I,)  which,  however,  displays  too  strong  a  belief  in  the  state- 
ments of  Gerald  Barry,  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  and 
remains  of  Arthur  and  his  Queen.  It  is,  therefore,  intended  to  give 
here,  in  a  sketch  of  these  stories,  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
explanation  of  a  few  considerations  based  upon  them. 

Arthur  was  taken  from  his  parents,  Uther  Pendragon  and  "  the  fair 
Igrayne,"  and  in  his  childhood  was  placed,  by  the  advice  of  Merlin^ 
under  the  kind  and  watchful  instruction  of  the  "  good  Knight,  Sir 
Ector."  His  foster  brothers,  as  well  as  himself,  were  kept  in  igno- 
ranee  of  his  greater  nobility,  and  he  was  known  only  as  Sir  Ector's 
son.  Some,  however,  have  given  him  the  character  of  foundling,  and 
say  that  he  was  found  on  the  shore  of  tbe  lake  where,  in  later  times, 
he  obtained  his  sword.  This  sort  of  tales  was  very  popular  among  the 
northern  nations  and  abounds  In  their  poetry  and  legends.  On  his 
father's  death  there  was  great  doubt  concerning  who  should  be  king, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  Archbishop  prayed  for  a  miraculous  sign. 
Immediately  before  the  door  of  tbe  church  was  found  a  sword  imbed- 
ded in  a  large  stone.  No  one  could  draw  it  till  one  day  Arthur, 
searching  for  a  weapon  for  his  foster-brother,  seeing  it  by  chanoe 
drew  it  out,  whereupon  his  real  parentage  was  disclosed,  and  he  was 
made  king,  in  accordance  with  the  inscription  on  the  stone,  "  Wko  so 
puUeth  out  thu  »toord  of  this  stone  and  anvile,  is  rightwise  king  borne 
of  England^  He  also  received  another  and  more  famous  sword 
Ezcalibur  or  Caliburn,  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  for  when  he  had 
lost  his  own.  Merlin  pointed  out  to  him  where 


•"  an  arm 


Bose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
Holding  the  sword/' 

and  Arthur  "  rowed  across  and  took  it,  and  wore  it,  like  a  king."  He 
did  wonders  of  valor,  slew  many  giants,  and  defeated  the  Saxons  in 
twelve  battles,  of  which  the  last  and  greatest  was  at  Badon  mount,  at 
or  near  Bath,  where  he  is  reported  by  Nennius  to  have  killed  nine 
hundred  and  forty  men  with  his  own  hand.*    He  then  wedded  Ouen- 


*  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bath  there  are  stiU  remains  of  >aix^nt  fortifioattonfl. 
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evere,  at  Gamelot,  and  established  the  Sound  Table,  and  soon  oom- 
msDced  the  conquests  by  whioh  all  civilized  Europe  was  brought 
under  his  empire.  The  Queen,  in  the  midst  of  this,  by  her  guilty  love 
for  Lancelot  made  the  King  attack  that  famous  knight,  wi^h  whom, 
on  the  first  discovery  of  her  guilt,  she  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
refuge,  and  a  war  arising  from  this  was  transferred  into  Brittany  by 
the  departure  of  Lancelot  to  that  country.  Arthur,  about  to  follow 
him,  committed  his  kingdom  to  Modred,  who,  in  his  absence,  seized 
the  Queen  and  attempted  to  hold  the  kingdom,  or,  as  Layamon  says 
more  simply,  Modred  seduced  the  Queen,  and  then  took  up  arms 
against  the  King.  Arthur  returning,  fought  with  the  traitor,  (who 
had  procured  aid  from  the  Saxon  Ohilderic,)  first  near  the  shore,  then 
at  Winchester,  and  thirdly  at  Gamlan,  or  Camelford.  This  battle, 
brought  on  by  an  accident,  be  entered  knowing  his  &te,  and  fell  by 
his  nephew's  hand,  mortally  wounded,  while  Kodred  was  killed  out- 
right The  numbers  engaged  in  this  battle  are  given  at  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  only  one  knight  survived  to  bear  the  king  to  the  ship 
that  awaited  to  bring  him  to  the  island  of  Avalon,  where  he  should 
heal  him  of  his  wound.  The  descriptions  of  this  event,  as  given  by 
Malory  and  Tennyson,  are  almost  if  not  quite  unsurpassed  by  any* 
thing  else  of  the  kind.  Of  the  death  of  Arthur  the  most  varying 
reports  prevailed.  Some  said  he  was  not  dead,  but  should  come  again, 
as  Merlin  prophesied  ,*  others,  that  he  died,  and  was  carried  away  so 
that  his  tomb  was  never  found ;  and  some  assert  that  he  was  buried 
in  Glastonbury,  which,  says  Girald  Barry,  (Ghraldus  Gambrensis,) 
''  was  anciently  called  the  Isle  of  Avalon ;  for  the  whole  island,  as  it 
were,  is  beset  with  marshes."  This  author  records  the  discovery  of 
the  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second,  and  he  says  he  saw  the  inscription,  which  was 
on  a  leaden  cross  inserted  into  the  cofiBn.  This  inscription  is  given  in 
a  variety  of  ways;  the  most  common  is, — "Hie  jacei  Arturus  rex 
qtumdam,  et  rex  futurui  ;**  and  another  beautiful  one  is  given  by  Bit- 
son, —    "  Hicjacet  Arturu$*  fioi  regum^  gloria  regni. 

Quern  mores  probitas  commendani  laude  perenni,^* 
The  Triads  mention  Guinevere  as  *^  bad  when  little,  worse  when 
greaty"  and  her  history  is  another  Helen's,  in  beauty,  in  falseness,  and 
the  misfortunes  brought  thereby  on  all  about  her.  The  orthography 
of  her  name  is  peculiarly  variable.  We  find  Gwenhuyvar,  Gwen* 
huyfar,  in  Welsh ;  Wenneria,  Guanhumara,  in  Latin ;  in  Layamon, 
Wenhaver;  elsewhere,  Genievre,  Geneura,  and  almost  a  score  of 
other  ways,  while  we  have  in  modem  times  the  same  name,  Winifred. 
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In  this  oonneoUon,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the  places  where 
the  king  held  his  court.  These  were  chiefly  three, — Cserleon,  Came* 
lot,  and  Carlisle.  Of  the  former,  the  "  Brut"  says  that  it  was  first 
called  Kair-Uske,  from  the  river  on  which  it  stood ;  then,  from  its 
occupation  by  the  Boman  Second  Legion,  Eaer-legion,  (hence  it  is 
often  mentioned  as  the  city  of  Legions,  for  Eair,  Kaer-Caer,  means 
dty,)  and  later,  together  with  yarious  Latin  names,  it  is  called  Kair- 
llun,  and  usually,  at  the  present  time,  Caerleon.  Althongh  a  place  of 
this  name  remains,  the  city  of  Cardiff  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  refer- 
red to.  Oamelot,  said  by  some  to  retain  the  name.  Camel,  is  thought 
by  a  few  to  be  Winchester,  but  the  former  is  more  probable,  and  exten- 
sive "entrenchments  of  an  ancient  town  or  station  are  still  seen,''  near 
it.  Carlisle  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  a  place  still  bearing  that  name, 
near  the  boundaries  of  Scotland. 

Although  Guenevere  may  have  been  a  real  person,  and  the  crime 
that  made  hers  "  ever  a  name  of  scorn,"  was  a  fact,  yet  Lancelot  was 
wholly  a  myth,  and  the  "Brut"  seems  really  truthful, in  making  Mod- 
red  her  paramour.  Yet  Lancelot  is  a  fascinating  character,  and  any 
one  who  reads  the  story  of  his  deeds,  cannot  fail  to  admire  him.  His 
is  "the  firmer  seat,  the  truer  lance,"  and  he  has  a  desperate  and  dash- 
ing bravery,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  noble  nature,  but  all  marred  by 
sin.  He  is  the  ideal  of  the  purely  chivaTric  writers,  Galahad,  of  the 
romances  of  Crusade  chivalry,  and  Arthur,  of  both  the  early  Britons, 
and,  with  some  modifications,  of  later  times. 

Merlin  was  a  mighty  magician,  who  guarded  and  assisted  both 
TTther  and  his  son.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  destroyed  by 
Vivien,  during  Arthur's  reign.  He  originated  the  Round  Table,  and 
built  Stonehenge,  and,  according  to  the  story,  commenced  to  build  the 
place  that  certainly  bears  the  name  to  this  day,  Caermarthen.  Merd- 
hin,  or  Merlin,  is  also  given  as  the  name  of  an  old  poet,  whose  works 
are  asserted  to  have  been  written  in  Welsh,  about  the  time  which  the 
romances  assign  to  him.  His  prophecies,  his  might,  and  his  worldly 
wisdom,  were  held  in  great  repute.  From  the  Brut  we  have,  "  whi- 
lom was  a  sage  bight  Merlin ;  he  said  with  words,— ^his  sayings  were 
sooth, — ^that  an  Arthur  should  yet  come  to  help  the  English,  (or 
Britons.)" 

Galahad,  the  son  of  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  is  the  embodiment  of 
purity,  and  his  story  is  worthy  of  a  more  full  relation  than  Tennyson 
has  given,  although  that  is  unsurpassed,  and  after  him  no  lesser  writer 
should  touch  it,  if  he  have  any  regard  for  his  own  reputation.  Gawaine 
is  another  foroous  knight,  and  although  his  character  is  disputed 
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in  various  anthors,  ];ie  is  in  the  main  trae  and  brave.    Many  other 
less  famous  knights  there  are, 

"AH  brave,  and  manj  generoas,  and  some  cbaate." 

Malory  gives  us,  at  a  distance  from  Arthur's  court,  a  parallel  tale 
of  the  Idng  of  Cornwall,  his  subject.  Marke,  indeed,  is  not  much  like 
the  **  blameless  king,"  except  in  position,  but  Tristram  and  Isoude  are 
a  reproduction  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  both  in  merits  and  faults, 
save  that  there  is  no  story  of  their  repentance.  It  seems  as  if  they 
had  been  invented  by  the  romancers,  to  please  their  readers  merely, 
and  the  story  was  imitated  from  Arthur  and  his  Queen,  because,  being 
like  theirs,  it  might  share  their  popularity,  or,  perhaps,  the  similarity 
was  unintentionally  produced  by  some  one  who  was  full  of  the  older 
tale,  and  having  been  strongly  impressed  by  it,  naturally  wrote  like  it 
as  most  unpractised  authors  would  do.  The  influence  of  the  Gru- 
sades  is  shown,  in  the  story  of  Tristram,  more  intimately,  if  not  more 
extensively,  than  in  those  relating  strictly  to  Arthur,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  names  which  had  become  familial  through  those  great  expedi- 
tions, and  by  extending  the  field  of  the  king's  conquests  all  over 
Europe.  Thus  Arthur  is  found  marching  to  Borne,  and  in  a  certain 
battle,  "  many  lords  and  knights  of  Lomberdy  and  Sarasins  were  left 
dead  on  the  field,"  and  we  find  Alexandry,  Affrike,  Milan,  Tutkaint^ 
mentioned  by  a  pleasant  anachronism  of  only  a  few  centuries,  as 
places  from  whence  came  soldiers  to  fight  with  Britons,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bome. 

Tet  the  wildest  and  most  monotonous  romances  are  interesting. 
Some  of  us  have  heard  that  the  Monkish  legends  were  once  VlxenoveU 
of  Europe ;  these,  also,  at  another  time,  were  even  more  properly  the 
novels  of  Chivalry,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  they 
could  have  had  a  great  and  fascinating  interest.  Both  the  romances, 
and,  still  more,  the  old  ballads,  like  to  bring  in  Arthur's  name,  as  if 
it  were  an  additional  attraction.  Some  curious  instances  are  to  be 
found,  where  he  is  hardly  mentioned,  except  in  the  title,  as  in  the  bal- 
lad called  "  The  noble  atehtevements  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.*'  The  ballads  give  always  a  somewhat  original 
story,  and  those  in  Mr.  Child's  first  volume  are  worth  reading,  on  that 
account. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  these  stories  it  is  so  easy  to  convert 
tiiem  into  allegory,  that  one  can  sometimes  almost  believe  that  such 
was  their  intention.  There  is  often  in  Malory's  book,  a  moralizing 
vein,  that  is  very  closely  allied  to  it.    Tennyson's  *' Idylls"  may  be 
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iDterpreted  as  such,  with  very  little  difficalty ;  ipi  fact,  they  can  hardly 
be  read  without  appeariDg  to  have  that  character  nnderlylDg  the  stoiy, 
JQst  as  if  he  nnintentloDally  allowed  it  to  creep  into  bis  verse,  as  it 
had  been  present  in  bis  mind ;  and  the  same  seems  frequently  true  of 
other  writings  on  the  King  and  his  Knights. 

As  was  previously  said,  Arthur  now  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the 
heroic  legends  of  England.  His  existence  was  already  practically 
unreal,  before  the  romances  and  poems  celebrated  him.  Some  one  has 
said  that  a  novel  should  not  be  written  on  historic  inddents,  within 
half  a  century  of  their  occurrence,  and  they  often  wait  longer  for  a 
poem.  Homer  did  not  write  his  Iliad  until  Troy  had  become  an 
unremembered,  though  storied  dty  of  the  past  May  it  not  also  be, 
that  no  great  epic  can  be  expected  until  the  great  events  of  a  nation's 
life  have  faded  from  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  poet  can 
have  the  opportunity  of  renewing  them  ?  If  so,  the  abundance  of 
printed  histories  is  unfavorable  to  epics,  and  as  few  poets  will  ohooae 
other  than  a  national  topic  for  them,  America  will  have  long  to  wait 

IS.  C  o* 
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Do  yon  call  this  music? — Oomrrum  Saying, 

Bbadbr,  were  you  ever  the  leader  of  a  church  choir?  If  you 
never  were,  let  me,  while  grasping  your  hand,  oongratulate  you  with 
much  warmth  and  not  a  little  envy.  If  you  have  fallen  so  low,  let  us 
take  one  another  by  the  arm  and  repair  to  some  lonely  grotto,  there  to 
discuss  our  mutual  grie&.  Secure  from  interruption,  we  may  there 
uncork  our  vials  of  wrath.  Let  no  one  smile  while  perusing  these 
lines.  Let  no  unseemly  levity  be  manifested,  as  the  black  funeral 
procession  of  my  wrongs  passes  before  the  eyes  of  the  "college* 
world/'  But  let  all  carefully  observe,  and  then  walk  away,  excited 
with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and  alarm  at  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle which  has  been  witnessed. 

You  will  notice  that  I  am  frank.  Ah  I  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
dissemble.  I  am  a  chorister.  I  do  not  make  this  humiliating  confes- 
sion in  order  that  I  may  bring  the  minions  of  charity-dispensers  about 
my  ears ;  but  that  by  honorably  assuming  my  dishonor,  my  narrative 
may  gain  credence. 
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Eighteen  nMmthB  ago,  I  was  a  merry,  happy  elf.  The  sun  Reemed 
brighter  to  me  then  than  it  has  of  late,  the  stars  twinkled  more  ener- 
gelieally,  the  birds  sang  more  eonstantly.  Nothing  disturbed  my 
Freshfmaiiio  peaoe. 

"  0,  days  of  my  fdiildhood, 
Fm  dreaming  of  you  now  1" 

Oh,  why  should  the  goblin  of  ambition  have  crossed  my  path  f 
Why  did  a  Nemesis  hasten  to  pursue  me  T  I  cannot  imagine.  But, 
nerertheless,  at  about  this  time,  a  desire  to  become  a  "  leader,"  did 
take  possession  of  my  soul.  To  accomplish  this  desire,  I  lent  my 
best  energies,  (that*s  the  phrase,  isn't  it  ?)  I  toiled,  I  struggled,  I 
conquered, — and  was  victorious  only  to  find  myself  victimized. 

How  distinctly  I  remember  the  first  Sunday  at  '  Church. 

There  was  the  organ.  Directly  in  front  thereof  was  the  choir,  an 
unpaid  one,  of  course.  Nothing  short  of  an  earthquake,  a  comet,  or 
similar  portent  could  induce  some  of  the  city  churches  to  pay  their 
singers.  Scattered  over  the  benches  and  chairs,  many  hymn  and  tune 
hooks  appeared.  A  dozen  men  and  women,  of  sedate  aspect,  eyed 
the  new-comer  askance.  But  hark !  The  bell  has  stopped,  and  the 
organist  begins  his  work.  With  soft  and  mournful  cadence  the  Prayer 
from  the  Overture  to  Fra  Diavolo,  issues  from  the  throats  of  the 
many  pipes.  So  far  all  is  well.  Soon  the  first  hymn  is  read  and 
song.  iS^teif^  t  No,  really  it  is  too  bad  to  Joke  upon  a  serious  subject 
Let  ns  rather  say,  moaned.  The  second  hymn  is  treated  in  a  like 
seandalous  manner,  and  the  third.  The  organist  is  disappointed,  but 
not  di96onraged.  "We  haven't  had  a  rehearsal  yet,  you  know." 
Thenceforward  rehearsals  are  regularly  held,  and  thenceforward  no 
improvement  is  seen.  Every  Saturday  night,  as  you  pursue  your 
anattended  homeward  walk,— oblige  me  by  personating  the  chorister 
for  a  moment, — ^you  are  foin  to  pour  forth  upon  the  innocent  zephyrs 
many  emphatic  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  estab- 
lishment '*  The  choir  will  not,  cannot,  sing.  The  tenors  are  weak, 
the  basses  false,  the  altos  tremulous,  the  sopranos  harsh."  It  is  also 
too  plainly  evident  that  Miss  Smith  "flats  " 

In  general,  the  musical  part  of  the  Sunday  service  is  performed 
without  any  hisses  being  heard  from  below,  but  there  is,  after  all, 
extensive  room  for  improvement.  How  well  you  remember  that  Sab- 
bath morning,  a  month  or  two  ago !  The  moaners  all  had  colds.  So, 
apparently,  had  the  organ ;  for,  besides  being  wretchedly  out  of  tune, 
tbe  bellows  creaked,  and,  in  your  imagination,  every  hinge  and  valve 
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sent  forth  discordant  shrieks.  As  the  volantary  oommenoes,  every 
individual  is  '<  off  the  pitch,"  and  Miss  Smith  is  decidedly  *«flat.*' 
As  the  volantary  proceeds,  a  crescendo  passage  occurs,  and  stop  after 
stop  is  pulled  out,  till  the  church  rings  with  the  peal  of  the  full  organ. 
But  lo !  the  supply  of  *'  wind'*  ceases.  A  dying  away  from  all  that 
noise  to  a  profound  stillness !  Twelve  blushes  above,  and  three  hun- 
dred frowns  below !  A  rapid  journey  is  taken  by  yourself  to  the 
innermost  penetralia  behind  the  organ,  where  the  genius  of  that  local- 
ity is  found  puffing  and  perspiring  most  pitifully,  with  shame  and 
anger  depicted  upon  every  feature  of  his  diminutive,  red  face.  A  few 
words  of  hasty  *'  advice,"  and  you  return  to  your  post.  So  the  weeks 
pass  on.  Occasionally  a  fearful  struggle  arises  between  the  Misses 
Smith  and  Jones,  both  wishing  to  sing  this  or  that  solo.  Sometimes 
the  tenors  are  absent,  and  sometimes  the  sopranos.  Every  once  in  a 
while  the  minister  confounds  the  choir,  by  giving  out  an  unusual 
metre.  The  gas  frequently  refuses  to  burn,  and  Miss  Smith  invaria- 
hly  flats. 

Suppose  now  that  you  think  it  barely  possible  that  that  same  bad 
habit  of  that  same  soprano  may  be  wholly  or  at  least  in  part  broken 
up.  Fired  by  a  laudable  desire  of  benefitting  both  her  own  self  and 
the  whole  choir  and  congregation,  you  gingerly  offer  her  a  very  gen- 
tle admonition.  "  Miss  Smith,  ah,  won't  you  please  to  try  to  take 
that  B  flat  a  little  higher  this  afternoon  ?"  A  pause,  by  all ;  a  look 
of  withering  indignation,  by  her;  ditto  of  abject  humility,  by  you; 
ditto  of  towering  scorn,  by  Miss  S.'s  particular  friend,  out  there 
among  the  tenors.  Tou  hasten  to  explain,  but  only  confuse  matters, 
•  and  the  young  lady,  in  a  highly  choleric  mood,  declares  her  intention 
of  leaving  the  choir  forthwith  and  forever.  You  express  your  aston- 
ishment. So  does  she.  You  command.  She  smiles.  You  entreat 
She  assumes  a  stony  mien.  You  try  strategy,  and  in  a  dark  whisper 
tell  her  how  much  better  she  sings  than  any  of  the  others.  No  use. 
You  change  your  t>actics,  and  laugh.  "  How  you  did  frighten  me, — ^I 
really  thought  that  you  were  in  earnest!"  She  goes  into  a  fit  of 
hysterics,  and  departs,  sternly  followed  by  the  infatuated  tenor.  The 
thunder-stricken  remnant  gaze  vacantly  after  the  resolute  pair,  while 
you  are  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  of  creeping  into  the  very 
tiniest  flageolet  pipe.  Ah !  isn't  it  a  perilous  thing  to  laugh  at  an 
incensed  female } 

Then  comes  the  general  and  final  collapse.  Miss  Smith  is  popular; 
she  is  a  *'  darling"  with  the  young  folks,  an  "  exemplary  sister"  with 
4he  old.    Her  influence  is  great    Her  vocally-inclined  suitor  la  a 
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shiniBg  star  in  the  congregation.  His  inflaence  is  great.  There  are 
a  thoasand  and  one  powers  working  against  your  not  very  enormous 
weight.  The  minister  *'  likes  your  playing,  but  decidedly  objects  to 
your  sleeping  during  sermon  time."  The  deacons  dislike  your  ope- 
ratic selections.  The  ladies  dislike  your  selections  which  are  not  ope- 
ratic. The  youths  curse  you  for  being  proud.  The  girls  sneer  at  yoa 
for  being  humble.  The  sexton  has  quarreled  with  you  once  or  twice. 
The  artist  at  the  bellows  hates  you.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  if 
yoa  are  shortly  called  before  the  conclave,  and  ignominiously  dis- 
missed. 

And  then,  after  the  last  service  is  over,  and  after  the  postlude  i« 
terminated,  you  lean  forward,  it  may  be,  upon  the  manuals  which 
have  resounded  so  often  to  your  touch.  Your  hands  loill  wander  over 
the  rows  of  ivory  stops.  There  they  are,  all  of  them,*-Haatboy> 
Trumpet,  Gomet,  Principal,  Flute,-*that  is  the  stop  that  you  broke  a 
while  ago,  and  mended  with  your  own  hands ;  see,  the  crack  is  still 
there.  You  peer  through  the  well-thumbed  Dulcimers  and  Shawms  ; 
"Anvem,"  "Dedham,"  "Pleyel's  Hymn,"  and  "Dennis"  seem  to 
chime  through  the  gloomy  church.  You  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
good  old  sacred  songs.  And  then,  perhaps,  you  pencil  **  Vale,  vale,'* 
right  beneath  the  broken  organ  mirror,  and  lock  the  little  door, — oh, 
how  gently !  And  then,  as  you  pass  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  lose 
sight  of  the  dear  old  organ,  which,  amid  a  host  of  faithless,  has 
proved  your  one  faithful  friend,  is  it  very  odd  if  you  drop  a  tear  or 
two,  as  you  go  away ; — ^is  it  ?  c.  s.  b. 
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[One  of  ths  Paluer  Marbles.] 

''  She  began  to  mark 

Tlie  weary  insect  spin  itself  a  tomb; 
Tlie  swallows  pluming  for  their  southern  flight; 
The  short  day  dropping  into  sudden  night  ;— 

AU  life  seemed  closed  with  death,  aU  light  with  gloom. 

When  the  first  dawn  flushed  rosy  in  the  skies^ 
Against  the  blackness  of  the  dreary  night, 
It  lit  man's  face  with  the  same  glorious  light 

Which  the  first  thought  of  life  brings  to  her  eyes. 
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Day  from  the  nighty  from  the  black  earth  the  floven ; 

The  insect^s  resurrection  from  its  tomb ; 

The  bird's  glad  coming  from  its  winter's  home ; 
The  sunshine  following  close  upon  the  showers, 

Have  charmed  away  the  sorrow  and  the  strife. 

A  glad,  deep  joy  shines  softly  in  her  eyes, 

And  close  within  her  heart  the  sweet  hope  lies, 
That  death  is  but  the  shadow  cast  by  life.** 

These  veraes  have  been  quoted  beciuise  they  desoribe  so  well  the 
sculptor's  idea,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  ought  never  to  be  separated 
from  tbis,  his  most  exquisite  production.  And  now,  without  pretend- 
ing to  criticize,  without  attempting  to  do  Justice  to  its  artisdc  merit,  I 
would  simply  remark  upon  the  power  of  suggestion,  which,  in  my 
ppinioo,  is  the  secret  of  its  wonderful  effect.  And  upon  this  princi* 
pie,  that  words  never  give  power  to  a  thought.  They  interpret  and 
oonvey  it,  but  the  fewer  we  use,  the  stronger  it  is.  They  are,  in  fact, 
a  necessary  evil.  Hence  any  study  of  style  should  be  more  for  a  cor- 
rection of  wrong,  than  for  an  absolute  addition  of  good.  This  is  wtiy 
a  well-timed  figure  goes  so  far  to  impress  an  idea.  It  gives  the  author 
a  share  in  the  advantage  that  the  sculptor  has,  and,  in  this  oase,  eo 
well  improves. 

We  have,  here,  a  chance  to  contrast  the  idea  in  words  with  that  in 
marble.    In  words,  it  is 


"The  weaiy  Insect  spin  itself  a  tomb; 

The  swallows  pluming  for  their  southern  flight ; 

The  short  day  dropping  into  sudden  night; 
All  life  seemed  closed  with  death,  all  light  with  gloom.** 

And  then,  a  glad,  deep  Joy  **  in  the  hope  that  death  is  but  the  shadow 
cast  by  life.''  In  marble,  it  is  the  passing  and  then  passed  sadness, 
the  coming  and  settled  Joy  of  hope,  and  after  all,  the  deep,  abstracted 
meditation.  The  words  tell  all  their  story,  and  are  silent ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  wholly  words,  but  more  the  figure  which  the  words  create. 
The  marble  tells  its  story,  and  the  eyes,  I  might  say,  hear,  and  yet 
cease  not  to  listen ;  but  still  the  story  is  the  same.  After  all,  the 
heart  learns  more  from  that  gaze  than  the  intellect  understands,  or  the 
lips  avail  to  tell.  We  can  almost  love  the  man  who  will  stay  with  us, 
and  look,  and  sympathize,  without  his  tongue.  If  one  asks  where  is 
the  beauty,  you  may  tell  of  the  exquisite  expression,  of  its  truth  to 
nature,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  a  sorry  task,  that  cannot  be  half  done, 
for  the  perfectness  must  be  felt,  and  may  not  be  told.  It  is  drawn 
from  this,  that  it  does  without  words.    So,  when  ideas  would  be  con- 
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veyed  most  forcibly,  let  them  be  expressed  in  sympatliy,  not  words. 
Let  other  thoughts  suggest  them,  and  the  listening  mind  receive  them 
with  spontaneons  activity.  It  may  be  that  this  flatters  vanity,  that 
the  receiver  gives  himself  credit  for  the  idea.  But  it  is  as  if  one  saw 
his  own  eyes,  and  not  another's.  Words  satisfy  the  logic  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  but  if  the  whole  man,  with  his  capacity  for  love  and  sympathy, 
his  robe  of  beauty,  is  to  be  aroused,  suggestions,  putting  words  to 
silence,  are  best  fitted  for  the  end.  This  is  where  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter  are  strong.  They  need  no  words.  But  they  must  do 
more  than  copy ;  they  must  suggest.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  two 
pictures  by  Church.  One  is  his  "  Heart  of  the  Andes ;"  the  other  a 
little  gem  scarcely  ever  noticed,  hardly  deemed  worthy  the  name  of 
an  effort. 

One  may  study  the  **  Heart  of  the  Andes"  to  satiation,  because  it 
is  a  copy  of  nature,  and  a  copy  only.  It  is  nature  in  miniature.  It 
lacks  that  vastnoss  which  would  make  it  sublime.  All  there  is,  the 
Ganva.s8  holds.  You  may  study  it  for  hours  and  days,  and  all  the 
time  find  new  points ;  or  you  may  study  its  general  effect,  till  the 
imagination  flies  away  over  the  seas ;  but  you  come  to  the  end  of  the 
story,  for  it  is  all  on  the  canvass.  The  beauty  there  is  for  the  eye. 
The  eye  may  become  tired  and  sated. 

The  other  picture  is  just  the  opposite.  There  is  scarce  any  thing 
on  the  canvass,  hardly  more  than  a  beautiful  silvery  star,  "The  Star 
of  Bethlehem."  And  yet,  I  think  that  those  few  touches  of  a  true 
artist's  pencil,  tell  more  sweetly  and  vividly  than  even  inspired  words, 
the  glorious  story  of  the  Shepherds*  watch  by  night,  the  wise  men's 
journey  from  afar,  the  manger-cradle,  and  the  world's  salvation.  Not 
that  ir  is  the  idea  alone,  and  that  another  could  have  painted  it  as 
well ;  but  that  the  picture  shows  the  artist  in  his  highest  sphere, 
expressing  ideas  too  great  for  words,  and  telling  beautifully,  tales 
which  words  but  mar  in  the  telling.  The  "Heart  of  the  Andes"  I 
cannot  help  admiring;  this  I  cannot  help  loving.  Its  story  never 
seems  to  end,  or  else  it  never  loses  interest.  It  is,  to  compare  great 
things  to  small,  as  if  it  satisfied  a  thirst,  and  yet  left  a  thirst  to  be 
satisfied  and  enjoyed.  It  is  so  in  a  greater  degree  with  the  "Immor- 
tality." This  principle  is  illustrated  well,  too,  iu  Hawthorne's  idea 
of  Donatello's  bust,  unfinished,  but  suggesting  the  fosm  advancing  to 
the  higher  development  of  a  soul. 

Perhaps  we  should  rather  cite  tho  whole  of  "  The  Marble  Farm," 
as  expressing  the  idea,  for  it  is  illustrated  in  literature  as  well  as  art ;. 
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in  the  multitude  of  figures  which  orators  And  authors,  exoepting, 
indeedi  those  who  aim  solely  at  logical  sequence,  are  so  fond  of  using ; 
^ut  more,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  roost  effective  result  is  pro- 
duced when  the  author  carries  us  with  him  only  so  far  as  is  necessary, 
and  then  leaves  us  to  find  the  way  for  Ourselves,  In  this  lies  the 
strength  of  Coleridge's  **  Chri&tobel/'  if  it  have  any.  He  leaves  n9 
just  where  we  would  be  inclined  to  close  the  book,  and  submit  our- 
selves to  the  curious  influence  which  it  produces.  This  is  the  pro- 
fessed aim, — something  weird.  Now  if  he  had  finished  it,  we  should 
have  his  words ;  but  the  continued  conception  would  have  been  more 
the  author's,  than,  as  it  is  now,  each  individual's  own.  Its  unfinished 
state  is,  I  believe,  an  accident.  But  Shakespeare  seems  perfectly  to 
have  appreciated  this  advantage.'  One  of  his  finest  effects  is  Mercu- 
tio,  and  yet  when  the  character  has  been  definitely  expressed,  it  dis- 
appears, and  we  may  fill  it  up  for  ourselves,  without  the  cumbrous 
medium  of  words.  We  place  it  almost  on  a  level  with  Hamlet,  and 
yet  its  aim  is  not  nearly  so  high.  , 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  are  often  deeply  interested  in  watching 
with  what  consummate  skill  an  author  will  do  away  with  the  difiSculty 
that  words  present ;  but  the  passages  that  we  impress  on  our  memory, 
are  the  ones  that  are  not  all  upon  the  page.  The  verse  in  the  New 
Testament  that  tells  how  the  Saviour  stooped  down  and  wrote  with 
His  finger  in  the  sand,  as  though  He  heard  not  the  accusers,  seems  to 
me  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  more  explicitly  than 
even  St  John  or  St.  Paul,  though  they  set  about  it  directly.  At  such 
a  place  we  can  stop,  and  feel  as  well  as  believe.  An  author  gains  one 
of  his  greatest  triumphs  when  he  can  thrown  down  pen  for  a  while, 
and  draw  his  readers  on  by  sympathy  alone. 

This  is  where  lies  the  strength  of  poetry  as  opposed  to  prose.  It 
annihilates  words,  by  making  music  of  them,  and  conveys  ideas  by 
arousing  the  sympathy  till  the  mind  acts,  as  it  were,  independently. 
And  so  when  the  author,  the  orator,  the  poet,  and  the  artist,  do  with- 
out words,  they  speak  longest,  and  sweetest,  and  loudest. 

The  man  who  has  not  studied  the  '*  Immortality,"  has  a  new  admi- 
ration to  know,  a  sweet,  earnest  story  to  hear,  and  another  sympathy 
to  be  answered.  j,  s,  d. 
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Why  is  it  that  so  little  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded  for  the 
stady  of  the  modern  languages  at  Yale,  and  our  ottier  Colleges  ? 
Why  are  they  not  included  in  the  regular  course  of  study  at  these 
institutions  ?  We  hare  often  pondered  on  this  question ;  but  as  yet» 
we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  of 
the  modem  languages  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  a  young  man's 
education,  whatever  is  to  be  his  future  occupation.  Yet  here,  in  a 
place  devoted  solely  to  training  the  minds  of  young  men,  and  fitting 
them  for  usefulness  in  after  life,  this  department  is  almost  wholly 
ignored.  The  mind  of  the  student  is  directed  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Mathematics  and  the  various  sciences 
all  receive  more  or  less  attention.  The  languages  in  use  at  the  pres- 
ent day  seem  to  be  the  only  Branch  that  is  neglected.  We  say  neg- 
lected, since  the  short  time  granted  to  the  study  of  them  seems  hardly 
better  than  none^ 

While  here,  we  search  into  the  writings  of  men  who  for  centuries 
have  lived  only  in  those  writings.  We  become  acquainted  with  their 
modes  of  thought  s  we  notice  their  peculiarities :  we  read  of  their 
deeds  and  their  wisdom.  Doubtless  this  is  of  great  benefit  Yet  the 
thought  will  occur  to  us  that  the  opinions,  the  deeds,  the  writings  of 
men  who  have  lived  during  the  past  few  centuries,  whose  taates  and 
feelings  are  more  in  sympathy  with  our  own,  have  more  influence  in 
forming  the  characters  of  men  of  the  present  day,  than  have  the  works 
of  those  who  existed  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  whose  every  lan- 
guage has  passed  out  of  use  and  is  *'  numbered  with  the  dead."  If 
this  be  so>  it  would  certainly  be  beneficial  to  bo  able  to.  read  modem 
books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  bo  written ;  to  discover  the 
changes  and  improvements  which  time  has  wrought  in  the  ideas  of 
men  ;  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  different  ages  and  nations ;  and, 
if  nothing  more,  to  compare  modem  and  ancient  systems  of  philoso- 
phy. If,  then,  we  could  in  reality  gain  improvement  from  being  con- 
versant with  the  modem  languages,  why  are  not  opportunities  offered 
us  for  becommg  so  1 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  by  means  of  translations  one  may  leam  all 
that  is  requisite.  No  one,  who  has  carefully  compared  a  translation 
of  any  wprk  with  the  original,  needs  to  be  told  how  vast  is  the  differ* 
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enoe  between  them.  All  who  haye  the  ability  will  prefer  to  read  a 
book  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  There  are,  in  every  lan- 
gaage,  idioms  conveying  peculiar  shades  of  thought  which  can  not  be 
brought  out  in  a  translation.  There  are  words  in  each  to  which  none 
in  any  other  exactly  correspond.  In  shoi-t,  to  fully  understand  a 
work,  one  must  peruse  it  in  the  original.  Besides  this,  there  are  many 
very  useful  and  valuable  works  which  have  never  been  translated  into 
English. 

But  the  being  able  to  read  books  which  would  otherwise  be  sealed 
to  us  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  modem  languages.  Many  young  men,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  college  course,  turn  to  Europe,  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  older  countries.  The  aspirant  for  honors  in  the  medical  profes- 
sioui  goes  to  Paris ;  Germany  attracts  those  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming what  are  technically  called  "scientific  men;"  while  Italy  has 
ever  been  the  school  of  all  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  fine 
arts.  To  all  of  these,  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  land 
they  have  chosen  as  their  temporary  home  is  necessary.  True,  it  is 
easier  to  learn  a  language  when  in  the  country,  surrounded  by  the 
natives,  hearing  no  other  spoken.  But  to  the  one  who  is  studying 
abroad  time  is  an  important  consideration,  and  if  he  has,  when  at 
home,  studied  the  language,  he  gains  the  time  ho  would  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  spend  in  its  acquisition  when  abroad.  Besides  a  language 
is  more  readily  acquired  at  an  early  age,  than  at  the  time  when  one 
would  be  most  likely  to  travel.  And,  moreover,  with  a  good  teacher, 
by  which  we  mean  a  native  of  the  land  whose  language  one  desires  to 
learn,  almost  all  the  advantages  are  gained  which  would  accrue  from 
a  residence  in  the  country  itself. 

But  there  are  many  also  who,  before  entering  upon  the  more  active 
duties  of  life,  travel  abroad  for  pleasure — to  enjoy  the  scenery,  and 
to  gain  some  insight  into  foreign  manners  and  customs.  These  would 
find  it  a  great  convenience,  to  say  the  least,  were  they  able  to  read, 
speak  and  understand  the  languages  of  the  lands  through  which  they 
pass. 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  show,  in  some  slight  degree,  the  importance 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  modern  languages  to  a  young  man,  at 
the  time  of  his  graduation  from  college.  Let  us  now  consider  for  a 
moment,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  studies  in  this  department 
at  Yale.  Out  of  a  course  of  four  years,  only  twelve  weeks  are  al- 
lotted, during  which  instruction  in  them  is  furnished  to  the  student. 
There  would  be  about  fifty  recitations.    In  this  time,  one  could  not 
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more  than  aoquire  the  first  principles  of  a  single  language.  We  am 
told  that  "  Borne  was  not  built  in  a  day/'  The  experience  of  each 
one  of  ns  will  show  that  8ix«  eight  or  ten  years  are  not  considered  too 
long  a  time  in  which  to  acquire  the  language  of  that  once  famous  city. 
Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  sufficient  time.  And  assuredly 
twelve  weeks  are  not  sufficient  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  any  lan- 
gusge. 

If  one  has  studied  these  tongues  long  and  thoroughly  while  at 
school*  he  yet  needs  more  than  the  allotted  time  to  reviye  his  former 
knowledge.  Without  constant  practice  as  all  will  readily  allow,  the 
abOity  to  read,  write  or  speak  in  any  language  is  soon  lost,  only  to  be 
regained  after  much  study.  Even  one's  native  tongue,  after  long  dis- 
use, would  seem  strange  and  new.  How  much  more  then  would  this 
be  the  case  with  a  foreign  one !  Hence,  if  one  had  studied  at  school, 
as  thoroughly  as  possible,  either  Fr^ch  or  German  or  both  (we  par- 
ticularize these  because  the/  are  now  considered  as  the  most  impor- 
tant) the  four  years  of  the  college  course  would  amply  suffice  to 
obliterate  much  of  what  he  had  learned.  He  would  have  little 
opportunity  for  making  any  adrancement  in  it ,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  would  be  obliged  to  recommence,  almost  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. It  may  be  supposed  that  a  student  can  pursue  his  studies  In 
this  branch  by  himself.  But  a  very  little  thought,  it  seems  to  us, 
will  clearly  show  the  falsity  of  this  idea.  Consider  how  little  lime 
there  is,  particularly  during  the  first  two  years  of  our  stay  at  this  in- 
stitution, which  ought  not  to  be  devoted  to  the  regular  studies  of  the 
course,  from  day  to  day.  And  even  that  little  thne  might  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  perusal  of  standard  English  works. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  advocate  the  teaching  of  the 
modem  ianguages  at  our  colleges,  m  preference  to  the  ancient.  That 
would  be  truly  a  Quixotic  attempt  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
former  are  of  more  practical  benefit  to  men  in  general  than  the  latter ; 
and  as  such,  in  consideration  of  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  latter,  the  former  should  receive  some  attention  worthy 
the  name.  May  the  time  come  when  they  shall  be  included  in  the 
regular  course  of  study  at  our  Alma  Mater.  w.  jb.  b. 
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^^t  jfirsi  (B)it  of  %xmxtm. 

I. 

Si  cupiam  Atridaa, 
Si  Oadmum  et  laudarf^, 
Mox  Barbitos  cum  chordis 
Amorem  vult  cantare. 
Testudinem  jam  totam 
£t  neryos  renovavif 
£t  carmUia,  nequidquam, 
De  Hercule  paravl 
Valete  vos,  heroas 
Non  fldes  mea  canet, 
Sed  dulcis  amor  sola 
MUii  Ijraeque  manet. 

n. 

Gin  Cadmus  an'  Atrides 
I  wad  my  harp  sud  sing  o' 
TVao's  me,  for  mnids  sae  bonnie 
An'  luve  alaine  'twill  ring  o*. 
Sae  tho'  the  thairms  I've  bracken 
An'  put  new  i'  their  places ; 
They  sing  o'  nae  auld  heroes. 
But  Annie's  luve  an'  gracea 
Sae  fare  ye  weel,  ilk  hero, 
The  eeti  an'  smiles  sae  cannie 
Of  maids  I'se  harp  an'  sing  o', 
An'  ma  true  luve  to  Annie. 


Wb  have  no  hope  of  fathoming  the  whole  depth  of  thought  in  the 
writhags  of  this  reverend  old  lady.  There  are,  indeed,  surface  ideas, 
which  are  evident  to  any  one,  but  thi^is  not  all.  Her  words  offer  as 
many  changes  as  a  drop  of  dew  in  the  sunlight.  From  every  point  of 
view,  you  see  new  colors  and  new  glories,  but  if  you  attempt  to  appro- 
priate them  for  your  own,  or  transfer  them  as  gems  to  a  setting,  the 
form,  and  brilliancy,  and  substance  are  gone.  Very  carefully  and  rev- 
erentially must  she  be  approached,  who  is  but  one  phase  of  many 
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formed  by  Natare.  And  Nature,  like  poesy,  is  timid  and  bard  to  be 
won.  She  draws  a  veil  of  immobility  before  ber,  and  you  do  not 
know  tbat  behind  that  cold,  hard  face  there  is  love,  and  hate,  and 
burning  passion.  Still  she  longs  for  recognition,  ai^  to  those  who 
see  her  as  she  is,  like  Numa,  the  Sabine,  she  speaks  unutterable  words, 
and  gives  ineffable  bliss. 

In  thQ  first  place,  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  make  no  attempt 
at  history  or  criticism  of  Mother  Gbose.  The  first  would  be  ftitile ; 
she  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  as  young  as  the  children,  her  compan* 
ions.  For  the  second  she  is  too  grand  and  perfect.  I  will  only  repeat 
her  words,  and  suggest  some  thoughts  that  she  imparts  to  us. 

In  **  Mother  Goose  for  Grown  Folks,"  many  things  have  been  well 
interpreted ;  but  those  interpretations  are,  of  course,  not  the  only  pos- 
sible ones,  or  even  the  best.  They  are  in  general  the  most  evident 
But  the  deeper  you  draw  from  the  well  of  Nature,  the  colder  and 
purer  is  the  water.  And  the  more  far-fetched  (so  to  speak)  the  mean- 
ing given,  the  more  true  and  beautiful  it  will  be.  Even  those  poems 
which  attract,  but  leave  no  evident  and  open  meaning,  are  not  studied 
in  vain.  Believe  that  there  is  meaning  some  where,  and  at  length  it 
will  flash  over  you,  clear  and  bright  as  the  sun. 

The  book,  I  think,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  is  like  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister,  a  complete  panorama  of  the  education  of  man.  There  is 
malice  in  it,  and  sin,  and  ignorance ;  yet,  withal,  a  strange,  weird  wis- 
dom and  super-human  love  beams  from  its  pages,  the  nature  of  chfld- 
hood,  the  higher  nature  of  man.  One  noticeable  thing  is,  that  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  many  of  these  songs,  is  different  from 
that  which  would  naturally  follow  the  idea.  Some  sad  occurrences 
incite  to  cheerfulness,  some  mirthful  ones  to  grief.  This  can  only  be 
owing  to  some  under-current  of  feeling,  which  often  we  cannot  define, 
even  when  we  are  affected  by  it.  But  these  melodies  are  really  all 
things  to  all  men.  Every  thing  is  prophecied  by  them,  and  the  world 
moves  in  them,  in  course,  like  that  of  old  Greek  Mythology.  We  can 
cull  a  complete  history  of  the  universe  from  theuL  First,  chaos  is 
typified,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  by, — 

"Hi,  diddle  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon ; 
The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  the  sporty 

And  the  dish  ran  after  the  spoon." 

This  is  the  very  carnival  of  unreasoning  life  and  inanimate  matter. 
Nothing  can  be  predicted  of  the  future.    To-morrow  the  cat  may 
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iMve  forgotten  her  musical  abilities  and  have  taken  to  making  shoes* 
the  oow  may  have  remained  on  the  moon,  and  tangbt  a  colony  of 
oalves  the  art  of  printing,  the  dog  will  have  sobered  down  into  a 
eountry  schoolmaster  and,  with  the  dish  and  spoon  for  pupils,  will  be 
teaohing  the  higher  mathematics.  All  tUngs  are  now  possible,  for 
this  is  an  age  of  chaos.  Gertainly  humanity  may  not  be  admitted 
here.  A  littie  later  things  had  impnpved»  No  longer  did  beasts  and 
didies  usurp  the  promise  of  man,  bUt  still  the  laws  of  nature  were  nol 
exaot»  else  how  could 

"  The  maa  in  the  South 
Have  burnt  his  mouth 
Eating  cold  plum  porridge.'* 

In  this  age,  however,  men  and  women  were  no  romancers.  Bal- 
looBing  may  be  something,  but  who  will  realise  the  idea  expressed  in, 

"  There  was  an  old  woman  went  up  in  a  basket 

Seventy  times  as  high  as  the  moon 
And  what  she  did  there  I  oouldn*t  but  ask  it 

For  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  bboom. 
Old  woman,  old  woman,  old  woman,  says  I 
Whither,  0  whither,  O  whither  so  high 
To  sweep  the  oobwebs  from  the  sky 
And  1*11  be  back  again  by  and  bye  ?" 

Were  such  exploits  reacted  now-a-days,  we  should  need  a  new 
code  of  witch  laws ;  but  they  were  all  proper  enough  then,  and  not 
at  all  surprising.  In  fact  there  is  no  room  for  surprise  in  the  whole 
book.  Improbabilities  must  be  implicitly  believed  or  you  will  make 
but  little  headway. 

After  these  ages — ^those  of  chaos  and  magic— comes  one  in  which 
all  things  are  yet  a  little  unfitted^  though  the  general  laws  of  nature 
reign  supreme.    To  this  era  belongs  the  song, 

*'  There  was  a  crooked  man,  and  he  went  a  crooked  mile, 
And  he  found  a  crooked  sixpence  against  a  crooked  stile. 
He  bought  a  crooked  cat,  which  caught  a  crooked  mouse, 
And  they  lived  altogether  in  a  little  crooked  house." 

Imagine  the  misery  of  mankind  in  those  days !  Tact  was  yet  to 
be  created.  Every  one  was  rasping  and  grinding  against  the  feelings 
of  every  one  else.  Time  moves  on.  We  become  more  definite*  Be- 
boid  the  olassioal  epoch. 
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**  When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  the  land, 

He  WM  a  goodly  king. 
He  stole  three  pecks  of  barley  meal, 

To  nsake  a  bag  pudding." 

These  were  days  of  primal  simplicity.  The  times  were  yet  a  litUe 
violent,  sor  were  the  rights  of  property  fully  understood.  Yet  these 
failings  were  more  than  compensated  for,  by  the  general  good  fellow- 
ship and  the  weakness  of  hereditary  rank. 

Society  stOl  progresses.  The  Queen  feeds  on  dainties,  still  how- 
ever in  the  kitchen,  while  the  king  counts  his  vast  pile  of  ill-gotten 
wealth  in  the  parlor.  The  court,  however,  could  not  have  been  veiy 
large  as  they  keep  but  one  servant  in  the  palace.  This  is  the 
mediaBval  age,  m  Mother  Goose  history. 

Lastly  comes  the  era  of  perfect  civilization,  of  'intelligence,  of  re- 
finement and  luxury. 

'*  Old  King  Ck>le 

Was  a  meny  old  soul, 
And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he. 

He  called  for  his  pipe,  and  he  called  for  his  bowl. 
And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three." 

Imagine  the  bliss  of  his  manly  soul,  as  the  foaming  bowl  stood 
near  him,  the  smoke  curled  around  him,  and  the  strains  of  the  sooth- 
hig  music  fell  on  his  ear. 

"  Every  fiddler  he  had  a  fiddle, 
And  a  very  fine  fiddle  had  he. 
There's  none  so  rare, 
As  to  compare 
With  King  Cole's  fiddlers  three." 

The  instruments  were  good  and  the  players  masters.  What  more 
oould  be  desired  ? 

In  these  quotations  I  have  followed  a  special  line  of  thought,  not 
the  only  one  however,  for  they  may  be  considered  in  a  theological  or 
scientific  or  purely  literary  liglit. 

For  instance  the  statement  of  Darwin,  that  the  quantity  of  cats  in 
the  village  increases  the  quantity  of  clover.  For  clover  in  order  to 
thrive  must  be  visited  by  humble  bees,  who  scatter  the  pollen  of  the 
flowers.  The  mice  destroy  the  combs  and  young  of  the  bees,  and  are 
in  turn  destroyed  by  the  cats.  So  the  more  cats,  the  fewer  mioe,^the 
more  bees,  and  the  more  red  clover  there  will  be.  Bnt  how  simply 
Mother  GUiose  expresses  this* 
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"  The  cat  came  fiddling  out  of  the  bam, 
With  a  pair  of  bag-pipes  under  her  arm. 

Merrily  grown  the  red  clover, 
Naught  ooutd  she  sing  but  hey  diddle  dee 
The  mouse  has  marred  the  humble  bee 

Sing  ho,  for  the  dances  are  over.'* 

'  We  baye  not  time  to  consider  more  extracts.  The  book  is  an  in- 
exhaustible soared  of  mirth  and  wisdom.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
what  very  wise  person  could  have  so  fully  comprehended  the  miods 
and  hearts  of  children,  and  whether  this  verse  making  was  possible  at 
the  present  day.  I  think  however  it  is  only  to  be  found  hi  those 
early  days  which  produce  epics,  where  simplicity  and  power  of  ex- 
pression, go  together. 


Wb  had  learnt  our  first  lesson. 

Our  destiny  was  determined — ^no  longer  visionary,  it  was  embodied. 
Of  that  college,  of  which  we  had  read  and  heard  so  much — ^whose  ex- 
tenoe,  as  a  pedagogue,  had  assumed,  in  our  imagination,  dimensions 
akin  to  those  of  Gog  and  Magog— we  were  verily  members  incorpo- 
rate. 

Feelings  exultant,  thrilled  us  of  greatness.  Already  we  had  des- 
patched our  budget  of  letters,  announcing  the  important  fact  to 
friends  and  relatives.  How  glad  mother  will  be,  thought  we,  and 
Mary  and  Ella,  &o. — some  tears  would  trickle  down  our  cheek.  But 
the  great  bell  rings  out  in  the  air  and  rings  out  our  remaining  tears. 
Away  we  scamper,  nervous  indeed,  as  if  Yale,  that  body  incorpor- 
ated, like  a  Nelson,  was  calling  upon  each  nerve  to  do  its  duty.  Others 
we  join  on  the  way.  The  spinal  cord  stirs  our  being,  our  windpipe 
labors,  our  organ  of  a  heart  palpitates  with  a  loudness  that  increases 
witlf  pedals  moving. 

*  Up  that  old  staurcase  so  worn  and  homely  we  go ;  mounting  thereon 
the  first  round  in  the  ladder  of  Fame^  the  round  of  Duty.    We  are 
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all  strangers,  idth  youth's  guflelessness  and  simplidty ;  streaked  is 
eaeh  conntenanee  with  a  smile  of  snnlight  and  good  feeling. 

In  the  small  rcdtation  room  of  early  memory,  ve  are  gathered. 
As  compagnons  de  Toyage  we  feel,  embarked  upon  the  sea  of  life  in 
this  little  cabin,  and  good  humor  dlffosive  covers  everything  with 
appropriateness  and  respect;  even  the  littleness  of  the  room  we 
r^ard  not  but  as  consistent  with  the  greatness  of  Yale. 

Our  tutor,  behind  his  desk,  we  consider  a  great  man.  He  is,  of  figure, 
large,  with  an  impressive  German  aspect ;  his  head  is  towering  with  a 
clear,  broad,  projecting  brow  under  which  move  earnest  blue  eyes ; 
he  has  a  nervousness  of  action  as  if  from  anxiety  to  do  right;  and 
when  he  speaks  his  tones  are  deep  and  gutteral  musically  sent  from  the 
heart ;  our  respect,  if  not  love,  he  readDy  obtains. 

As  he  calls  upon  one  after  another  to  recite,  dread  creeps  over  us. 
The  greatness  of  Yale  is  embodied  in  the  tutor ;  how  shall  wo  meet 
the  requirements  of  so  much  greatness?  We  are  in  a  pretty  mess. 
Our  mates  about  us  become  so  many  sentmels  on  the  qui  vive,  ready 
to  shoot  any  one,  who  does  not  answer,  with  inquisitive  glances. 
With  admiration  akin  to  wonderment  we  watch  each  reciter.  Rising 
in  turn,  the  dread  that  has  taken  bold  of  us  shakes  us  most  patheti- 
cally— we  tremble,  murmur,  collapse.  The  Rubicon  is  crossed,  how* 
ever,  when  we  are  done ;  no  longer  aro  we  aliens,  but  naturalized 
citizens. 

Left  thus  at  liberty,  Fancy,  that  playfellow  of  youth,  leads  our 
thoughts  into  all  the  nooks  and  crevices  of  the  room— at  hide  and 
seek — exploring  and  picturing.  Musingly  wo  gazo.  llie  imagina- 
tion, even  more  daring,  will  create  a  picture  gallery  ;  it  figures  t5'  it- 
self those  who,  having  gone  through  this  room  before  us,  have  de- 
parted this  life.  There  is  a  consciousness  of  their  Manes  hovering 
around  us,  and  the  thought  will  intrude  that  we  are  Freshmanes. 
Bequiesdmus  in  pace. 

The  four  bare  walls  and  three  rows  of  benches  soon  acquire,  in  our 
eyes,  a  traditionary  sanctity  when  wo  remember  that  upon  the  seat  on 
which  we  were  sitting  the  great  men  of  Yale  rested  ere  they  leapt 
into  Fame.  Readers !  have  you  not  after  an  abandonment  to  Fancy 
departed  from  the  scene  of  your  revels  with  an  impress  of  develop- 
ment and  pleasure  of  recollection  and  affection.  Blame  us  not,  if,  in  a 
similar  mood,  we  left  our  first  recitation. 

In  the  succeeding  recitations  wo  are  more  at  ease.  Shyness  no 
longer  hinders  us  from  fraternizing  with  our  left  and  rightband 
neighbors;    we  whimper  together,  even    exchange   invitations.    In 
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ttme  when  either  is  in  the  lurch  in  reoiting,  a  word  from  ns  is  sesame 
to  his  memory ;  rarely  must  he  "  cave"  in.  All  of  this,  of  course,  makes 
us  the  best  of  friends :  perhaps,  it  is  no  exaggeration  for  me  to  say,  many 
such  friendships  continue  through  our  college  course  into  the  Here- 
after ;  if  there  is  no  similarity  of  tastes  there  is  yet  an  association  with 
time  and  place  and  word  that  serves  as  a  bond  of  union. 

When  these  friends  have  become  familiar  to  us  we  have  leisure  to 
extend  our  range  of  acquaintances.  Soon  we  find  ourselves  no  longer 
with  spine  stiff  and  vertical,  but  chin  upon  hand  and  elbow  poised  upon 
the  back  of  the  bench,  we  are  in  a  position,  combined,  of  gravity  with 
relaxation.  In  an  insensible  way,  we  scrutinizo  those  about  us ;  we 
notice  first  their  faces,  endeavoring  to  calculate  what  sort  of  a  fellow 
that  one  is— whether  he  will  be  a  friend  of  ours^from  whence  he 
came— the  amount  of  abilities  he  has,  &:c.  Secondly,  we  notice  their 
dress  and  habits,  wherein  we  find  much  to  interest,  divert,  or  repel  us. 
How  often  in  Junior  and  Senior  years,  have  we  not  turned  and  beheld 
a  pair  of  eyes,  in  a  like  position,  fixed  upon  us  searching,  criticizing. 

In  time  we  become  aware  that  we  are  in  a  transition  period ; 
that  the  chrysalis  is  changing  into  the  butterfly ;  that  old  fashioned 
and  shabby  clothes  are  exchanged  for  the  latest  styles,  bouquets 
fresh  from  the  greenhouse  greet  our  gracious  gaze.  New  clothes  are 
followed  by  new  habits ;  instead  of  the  calm  blue  eye  we  notice  the 
one  exposed,  dull  and  hazy ;  as  Horace  has  it,  the  person— 


stUlabit  amicis 


Ex  oculia  rorem. 

Beats  are  often  vacant,  and,  by  and  by,  as  if  conscience  was  relaxhig 
its  hold  only  gradually  upon  the  old  habit  of  rectitude,  slips  in  the  new 
habit  of  "  skinning,*'  or  learning  ones  lesson  during  recitation. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject — Ist.  It  is  wrong  from  principle. 
When  we  enter  Gollege  it  is  as  well  understood  between  us  and  the 
Faculty  as  between  any  two  parties  of  honor,  that  we  are  to  learn  our 
lessons  in  the  time  set  apart,  or  receive  no  mark  and  in  the  end  be 
expelled.  As  a  general  thing  students  never  act  contrary  to  this  un- 
derstanding at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  By  studying  in  recitation 
we  act  falsely  to  agreement,  deceiving  the  Faculty,  and  principle  rules 

us  no  longer. 
2d.  It  is  wrong  as  regards  the  end  subjective.    We  come  to 

college  to  discipline  ourselves.  Knowledge  wo  can  acquire  out- 
side. In  ''  skinning"  we  wrong,  1st,  ourselves,  because  we  forego 
the  disciplme ;  2d,  those  related  to  us,  who,  send  us  here,  support  us 
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here  to  roceiyo  that  disdpline ;  besides  they  may  expect  to  see  its 
ezcelluig  meo.  How  oaa  ve  be  such  if  wo  discard  the  meaBS^-^ 
discipline. 

3d.  As  regards  the  end  objective.  The  Faculty,  as  a  prize  to  our 
labor  of  studying  out  of  recitation,  gives  us  a  "  stand ;"  if  then  we  ob- 
tain the  prize  in  an  underhand  way  we  are  dishonest,  1st,  to  the  Fac- 
ulty, 2d,  to  those  who  seek  to  obtain  it  honestly.    Reader : 

"  This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true : 
And  it  will  follow  as  the  night  the  day ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  anj  man. 

•*  liic  umerus  alneiis  esto 

Nil  couacire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa." 

When  our  acquaintance  with  our  fellows  becomes  more  intimate,  we 
take  a  higher  view  of  recitations.  Exhibitions  of  manhood  are  there 
revealed  to  us.  Then,  as  statures  of  Greatness,  as  statures  of  the 
Victor,  do  certain  man  become  in  our  eyes,  compelling  the  homage  of 
respect.  To  see  a  reciter  ready,  calm,  and  self-poised ;  to  know  that 
this  condition  is  the  result  of  the  power  of  the  Will  over  the  Passions, 
of  Duty  over  Pleasure,  arouses  our  noblest  feelings.  Grand  to  us  is 
the  result,  for  we  know  that  the  conflict  was  hard.  We  have  at  some 
time  undertaken  the  conflict, — toe  yielded. 

Nor  is  Self-denial  without  a  bust  for  a  niche  in  our  memory.  Can- 
dle liglited,  pale-browed,  vigorous  with  a  soul-animated  form,  is  the 
man  for  the  soul's  rewards.  Side  by  side,  difierent  in  station,  yet 
bow  similar  in  character,  is  he  who,  discarding  his  companions,  rejects 
the  pleasures  wealth  might  procure,  to  seek  in  regular  recitations  his 
happiness  of  mind.  Ah,  Reader !  of  the  conflict  we  know  nothing— of 
the  toil  we  know  nothing  that  is  theirs  who  will  Duty  for  Pleasur^^ 
we  who  sluggish,  decrepit,  grow  old  in  a  life  of  palsying  ease*  Honor 
then  the  faithful  reciter.  And  thou,  faithful  reciter,  persevere.  On 
the  battle-ground  of  Truth  art  thou.  Day  by  day  are  thou  shattering 
the  prejudice  that  has  armored  many  against  thy  character.  In  the 
wrestle,  principle  will  supplant  prejudice,  admiration  succeed  to 
scorn. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  endeavored  to  place  before  you  some  feelings 
of  which  we  all  are  conscious ;  to  show  you  why,  in  our  four  years' 
course,  recitations  are  such  a  fruitful  source  of  conversation  among 
ns ;  why,  in  the  Hereafter  they  will  be  classical  grounds  whereon 
have  occurred  most  of  the  circumstances  which  shall  be  to  us  recur- 
rent and  historical. 

VOL.  XXXI.  9* 
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[At  a  meeting  of  the  associated  Sweeps  of  Yale,  tast  Saturday  afternoon,  a  mem- 
ber was  chosen  to  defend  that  body  against  the  raah  and  unprovoked  assault  in  the 
last  Lit.    He  deposetli  as  follows :] 

Sins  Fulvere  non  Pmlma, 

I  FIKD  a  deep  and  widelj-spread  opinion 

Which  puts  our  guild  beneath  the  public  ban,— - 
A  College-sweep  is  nothing  but  a  minion, 
A  small-type  man. 

Kow  one  of  us,  at  least,  is  no  dependent, 
But  of  a  noble  stock  and  old  and  good ; 
Aquarius'  star  was  high  in  tlie  ascendant 
Before  the  flood. 

I  brand  as  false  that  base  insinuation 

Which  wise  men  smelt  out,  ere  they  came  to  warn  oa 
That  in  Aquarius*  sign  the  constellation 
Is  Capriooornua. 

If  «ld  Aquarius  Dims  heard  of  this, — 

And  if  he  reads  Astronomies,  he*ll  know  it;— 
Wouldn't  he  vow  he  wouldn't  fill  the  place^— 
Wouldn't  he  go  it? 

What  madness  strange  those  editors  has  hit, 

That  they  all  flap  their  wings  apd  chirp  and  twitter? 
Their  business  is  to  manage  the  Talb  Lit., 
Mine  the  Yale  litter. 

Vj  honest  heart  could  never  have  mistmsled 

That  folks  would  be  so  insolently  f^ 
That  when  they  found  their  sofas  were  not  dusted, 
They'd  sit  on  me. 

Of  malice  none  am  I  the  guilty  hider; 

My  kindness  bides  the  universal  ebb ; 
I  would  not  harm  the  cruel,  sinning  spider, 
Nor  yet  his  web. 

Know  that  a  sweep  has  other  obligatbns 

Than  to  remove  a  little  paltry  dust; 
The  great  afiaira  of  waiting  states  and  nations 
Are  in  his  trust 

Shall  he,  where  embryo  men  are  fashioned 

To  shape  the  destinies  of  all  mankind, 
Oive  up  the  speech  on  politics  impassioned,-^ 
Neglect  the  mind? 
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Was  not  hiB  engle^je  the  first  to  scan 
The  dawDing  policy  of  oonfiscatioD? 
Did  he  not  take  from  each  disloyal  man 
Coal  in  vacation? 

None  of  those  traitors  who  live  unoondemned, 

Whom  hesitating  lenity  enlarges, 
Could  meet,  though  all  things  else  they  Ve  safely  stemmed, 
His  sweeping  charges. 

The  blatant,  unrepentant  South  he'd  strew 

With  ashes  thick,  before  you*d  scarce  begin  it; 
Bid  fix  that  hot-bed  of  secession  so 
None  could  live  in  it 

Young  gentlemen,  when  you  complain  the  sweep 

Takes  absdut^y  no  dirt  from  your  room, 
One  sad  and  mournful  fact  you  overleap; — 
He  swallows  some. 

Think,  when  his  open  mouth  in  counsel  sounds, 
Whole  clouds  of  madly  driving  dust  rush  in't ; 
Then  next  to  drass  his  painful  inner  wounds, 
He  swallows  lint. 

HelmsmA11er*s  dust-choked  lungs  and  throat 

Excite  the  sympathy  of  New  York  beauty; 
Have  sons  of  Yale  no  tears  for  suffering  got 
In  doing  duty? 

Our  oase  looked  hard ;  a  strike  was  then  proposed 

For  higher  pay — we  put  it  off  for  one  day; 
As  one  of  us,  on  principle,  opposed 
Striking  on  Sunday. 

Endow  for  us  some  new  professorship; 

Before  our  eyes  set  some  bright  expectation, 
For  always  better  far  than  spur  or  whip 
Is  emulation. 

If  they  could  make  a  Doctor  Muslous, 

To  koep  his  talents  great  from  rustbg, 
Why  can^t  they  choose  a  new  D.  D.  from  as, 
Doctor  of  Dusting? 

One  with  his  Jingling  keys  and  hurrying  mind. 

Sweeps  organ-boards, — for  other  boards  swMp  we; 
The  diflbrence,  still,  is  cot  at  all  in  kind, 
But  in  degree. 
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S9<em0iBbi:lm  g^a:Iensi:^. 


Base  Ball. 

Therb  has  been  plenty  of  placing  through  the  rich  fall  weather,  and  many  quiefc 
matches.  First,  the  "  Muffixs"  of  '66  perpetrated  one  between  nines  of  the  two 
divisions.  Sadly  for  history,  the  score  is  lost ;  but  when  darkness  put  an  end  to 
the  game  during  the  last  lialf  of  the  seventh  innings,  the  glorious  old  second 
counted  about  sixty  runs  to  some  twenty  of  the  first. 

'66  has  played  three  matches  with  the  Scientiflcs,  losing  the  first  and  winning' 
the  others.    Dates;  Saturdays  November  11th,  18lh,  and  26th. 

A  week  after,  Dec.  2d,  the  first  division  of  '66  beat  the  second,  26  to  20. 


Mathematioal  Prizes. 

The  DeForest  Senior  Mathematical  Prize  has  been  awarded  lo  Eugene  Kingman. 
The  1st  Junior  Mathematical  Prize  has  been  divided  between  H.  T.  Eddy  and  J. 
M.  Spencer;  the  2d  given  to  L.  T.  Brown. 


The  Beethoven  Concert 

Was  given  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  4tli,  in  Music  Hall.    We  give  the 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  FIRST. 

Praise  of  tlie  Soldier, Bobldqcu 

Greeting  Glee, 

OLEB  OLUB. 
Toast,     - ZOLLHBH 

Piano  Duett,— Ojos  Criollo?, Gottschalk 

Pro  Pooo  a  me— Solo— Lucia, Dokizbiti 

Lauriger, 

GLEE  Club. 

Robin  Ruff,— Duett, 

Spoon  Song, Otto 

PART  SECOND. 

Opening  Chorus, — Emanl, Vbbdi 

Evening  Bells, 

QLEE  CLUB. 

Serenade, — ^Prom  "Spanish  Student." 

Piano  Solo,— 2d  Tarentelle, Mills 

Solo, — The  Wanderer, Schubert 

Day  Slowly  Dedinuig, Webbb 

Bi^ipes. 

GIiBB  OtUB. 

Parting  Song, Abt 

S.  Spibb,  Director. 
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Nearlj  every  resenred  seat  in  the  house  was  taken  and  the  entire  aadieiioe  select 
If  we  may  Judge  from  the  applause,  the  concert  was  very  suooessfiil,  nine  of  the 
pieoee  heing  heartily  encored.  As  will  be  seen,  the  '*  Yale  Glee  Olub**  "  assisted** 
the  society. 

There  are  whispers  of  another  concert  next  term,  with  an  entire  change  of  pro- 
gramme and,  if  possible,  no  wehk  spots. 


Thanksgiving  Jubilee. 

This  periodic  spasm  of  fun,  this  sole  really  College  frolic,  came  Wednesday  eve, 
Dec.  6th,  in  Linonia  hall.  The  Seniors  and  many  Juniors  had  their  usual  reserved 
seats  in  front;  Sophs.,  Fresh,  and  outer  barbarians  pushed  and  squabbled  in  the 
rear;  "peppergrammes'*  were  spicy  and  abundant;  the  music  unusually  good. 
Mr.  Elliot's  Operetta  "  Tlie  Old,  Old  Story"— was  highly  appreciated,  as  it  well 
deserved ;  both  melody  and  harmony  were  beautiful  and  will  linger  round  College 
many  a  day.    'Twas  almost  unexceptionable  in  character  and  execution. 

Between  the  scenes  we  renewed  most  vividly  some  past  acquaintanceships  under 
the  interpretation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Morse.  We  did  wish  he  could  show  us  some 
IHends  he  will  meet  Senior  year. 

The  Censor's  report  might  have  been  wittier  and  cleaner.  Mr.  Linn's  Oration  was 
the  best  of  the  kind  we  ever  heard.  **  That  Nose"  was  certainly  up  to  the  average 
off  Jubilee  plays,  and  excellently  acted.  Every  one  praises  Mr.  Hedge's  poem.  It 
was  fill!  of  real  wit  and  humor  ns  all  expected,  and  had  many  a  word  of  truth  we 
need. 

Of  the  last  farce  we  have  merely  to  say  that  it  had  ought  to  have  been  hooted  off 
the  stage.  It  is  good  to  find  how  unanimously  it  is  condemned.  College  is  true, 
■ay  what  you  will,  though  not  always  honest  and  prompt 


» ^  * 


Oh  boys  I  isn't  this  glorious,  this  sparkling,  snapping  winter  weather  I  What  Am 
it  is  to  live  now.  Tliough  not  a  flake  fell  and  the  ice  would  not  bear,  these  rush- 
ing; rattling  Northeasters  are  a  delight  in  themselves. 

Tired  we  are  of  summer. 

Tired  of  gaud}'  glare, 
Showers  soft  and  steaming. 

Hot  and  breathless  air. 
Tired  of  listless  dreaming. 

Through  the  lazy  day : 
Jovial  wind  of  winter 

Turn  us  out  to  play. 
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That  mao  has  a  fresh,  nigged  heart.  But  weVe  snow  and  ice  again.  I  haven't 
slipped  down  once  yet,  but  I  would  a  dozen  times  a  day  rather  than  lose  this.  Ooi 
my  foot  wet  the  other  day,  who  cares  I  dried  'em  again  and  didnt  catch  cold  either, 
though  she  said  I  would.  Wait  till  we  get  the  dirty  black  roads  covered  a  litUa 
thicker,  then 

Chime  ye  dappled  darlings, 

Through  the  sleet  and  snow  1 
Who  can  over-ride  you? 

Let  the  horses  go  I 

Tuck  the  fhrs  closer  and  watch  the  eyes  flash  and  cheeks  glow  and  little  wavy 
locks  daooe  round ;  then  wish  for  summer  if  you  can  I  Bring  out  your  rockers^ 
tighten  the  screws,  try  the  straps,  or  tlie  ice  will  be  ready  before  you  are.  Her- 
bert Spencer  says  gracefulness  is  the  economy  of  exertion.  Watch  a  couple  I  caa 
point  out  and  see  if  he  is  not  right  The  g^reat  sweeping  curves,  the  glorious  free- 
dom, the  complete  abandon  of  that  long  roll  are  just  the  poetry  of  motion.  The 
very  honesty  of  stout  boots  makes  a  woman  truer  and  touches  off  the  '*  aliquid  dU 
vini"  more  clearly.  There's  a  friend  of  mine  knows  all  about  these  things  aud  tells 
them  in  such  a  pretty  way  that  I  have  persuaded  him  to  favor  you. 

Over  the  crackling  ice  we  flew, 

And  her  strokes  were  free  and  clear, 
And  the  skies  seemed  tinged  with  a  deeper  blue 

When  her  footfalls  sounded  near. 

And  it  was  to  me  the  Joy  of  a  day, 

Of  a  day  or  a  month  or  a  year. 
To  watch  the  curves  neath  her  feet  at  play 

When  her  footfalls  sounded  near. 

I  saw  her  afar  and  I  longed  to  come, 

And  take  her  hand  in  mine  ^ 

Amid  the  skaters'  rolling  hum ; 
But  I  looked  and  gave  no  sign. 

Now  if  she  were  mine  and  only  mine 

Our  joys  would  be  ever  new. 
We  could  skate  away  the  livelong  day 

Through  the  heavenly  fields  of  blue. 

I  would  crown  her  head  with  a  crown  of  stars. 

We  would  talk  with  the  angels  above. 
For  nothing  heaven's  blessedness  mars, 

And  love  communes  with  love. 

This  is  the  season  for  sport  and  for  work  too,  bracing  nerve  and  sinew,  fresh- 
eninfr  the  brain. 

What  a  true  idea  it  is  to  keep  Thanksgiving  in  this  weather.  Waking  up  with 
funny  remembrances  of  that  splendid  moon,  I  didn't  like  the  clouds  till  I  saw  how 
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daintUj  beautiful  they  were  mftking  the  world.  All  the  daj  wee  better  for  the 
8DOW,  if  that  were  possible.  Half  of  jou  areu't  Puritans  enough  to  lore  the  day 
aright  You  may  perhaps  hear  better  sermons,  posoibly  find  a  table  as  exquisite^ 
faces  as  bright,  lips  as  thankful ;  but  there  ia  more  than  this  in  our  ThaaksgiT- 
ing ;  something  stronger,  deeper,  tenderer.  You  can  daim  it  only  at  Home,  but 
found  elsewhere  it  is  wondrously  touching.  What  it  is  I  could  not  tell,  would  not 
try,  but  I  hope  that  some  day  before  jou  die  you  may  catch  the  spirit  that  broods 
OTer  a  true  New  En^nd  Thanksgiving. 

A  sad  list  of  widowers  we  make  just  now,  though  we  all  hope  our  wires  will  be 
back  before  you  read  this.  Some  pitiable  boys  hare  no  chums,  some  more  pitiable 
]i»Te  worse  than  none;  but  ours— we  have  been  hiring  fHends  to  sit  in  the  room 
bat  not  speak,  to  cheat  us  with  the  feeling  of  a  presence.  Don*t  you  like  to  look 
op  through  the  dark  and  find  a  light  in  the  old  room ;  to  step  into  an  atmosphere 
ao  different  ftom  the  formal  psrlors  just  left;  to  snuff  the  wreathing  incense,  take 
the  special  place  with  that  other  special  place  filled  too,  and  talk  fbr  hours  after  yon 
ought  to  be  in  bed  ?  Folks  that  know  say  quarrels  are  necessary  to  lovers'  bUat; 
if  this  is  true— and  we  think  it  may  be— chum  life  is  a  step  higher,  for  It  needs  no 
aiKSih  spice  to  season  it.  • 

No  Colloge  boy  must  be  told  Beethoren  is  alive  again,  more  harmonious  than 
ever.  Is  there  an  entry  or  floor  that  hasn't  wrung  with  its  choruses  ?  HayenH 
we  shocked  the  Temperance  men  by  setting  teetotalers  shootisg  drinking  songa? 
Didn't  we  give  a  concert  f 

The  chorus  is  Ibll  and  evenly  distributed;  the  soloists  equal  to  any  College  haa 
known;  the  oflBcers  capable  and  energetic;  it  represents  eveiy  department  of  the 
University,  is  supported  by  the  leading  institutions  (three  Lit.  Editors).  Wltnees 
the  start  it  has  given  to  music  throughout  the  OoUege,  or  if  you  can't  see  it,  come 
ap  into  our  entry  to  hear  the  three  flutes,  two  guitars,  two  melodeons,  piano,  comet, 
jewsharp  and  fiddle  here  abiding ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  many-toned  warblers  that 
dumnt  and  carol  so  endlessly ;  then  shout  hurrah  for  Beethoven  I  Knowing  eudi 
to  be  the  prestige  <^  our  society,  of  course  you  attended  the  concert ;  and  she  came 
too  and  thought  of  you  all  through  that  beautiful  serenade ;  perhaps  dreamt  a  bit 
afterwards.  You  told  her  you  hod  heard  a  rehearsal  or  two,  which  proved  they 
vrere  doing  most  sad  mjustice  to  some  of  their  best  pieces. 

Taking  the  choir  as  a  standard,  which  of  course  is  rather  above  par,  our  perfor- 
manees  are  exquisite,  magnificent  And,  by  the  way,  should  you  like  to  hear  the 
fifty  sing  the  Christmas  Anthem  next  Sue  day  morn,  or  do  you  think  the  aforesaid 
choir  is  fiiUy  equal  to  that  '* impetuous  ran"? 

How  much  better  we  shall  enjoy  the  Anthem  when  Christmas  really  comes,  even 
though  a  worse  than  College  choir  sing  it  Perhaps  I  pity  you  boys  after  all,  for 
JOU  haven't  had  the  work  and  trial  of  getting  out  a  Lit,  and  cannot  so  well  appre- 
mle  vacation's  rest;  your  Thanksgiving  wasn't  the  rose  between  the  two  thorns 
€ft  a  Leader  and  a  Table. 

If  I  ever  have  the  time  to  thiuk  of  you,  my  heart  will  ache  for  those  who  stay 
here  and  work  on  prize  debates.  I  know  some  sensible  youths  who  will  take  rest 
in  resting  time,  foregoing  the  delights  of  a  dreary  vacation,  two  weeks  of  misery 
and  flunks  next  term,  and  the  calm  satisfaction  of  much  good  gotten,  though  no 
priieL  I  wonder  if  some  won't  wish  they  were  opposed  to  emulation  from  prin- 
dple. 
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We  hare  Just  returned  fh>m  a  raid  upon  a  delinqaent  oootributor,  and  what  do 
70a  think  we  got?    One  stanza,  L.  M. 

I  have  tried  with  pipe  and  flagon 
To  provoke  mj  muae  to  squeak ; 
Smoking  inoense,  warm  libation 
To  arouse  her  prove  too  weak. 

We  excused  him. 

We  hare  a  comrade  now  in  our  literary  work;  how  do  yon  like  our  new  Mend? 
When  we  heard  of  its  appearance  we  naturally  looked  for  a  rival,  and,  as  we  im- 
personated the  venerable  Lit.  just  then,  drew  back  in  dignified  horror,  much  «» the 
old  Senator  must  have  done  when  that  saucy  barbarian  plucked  his  beard.  Boi 
long  before  this  chance  of  braining  him  with  our  official  mallet,  we  were  persuaded 
into  quite  a  liking  for  the  reckless  youth.  We  say  reckless,  because  our  experienoe 
suggests  discomforts  in  an  editor's  chair,  which  only  its  trial  can  teach.  If  we 
find  a  monthly  issue  drag  heavily,  what  must  it  be  with  a  weekly  I  The  praapeo- 
tus  in  the  first  issue  showed  no  design  to  interfere  with  us,  but  rather  to  lupiflt- 
ment  our  labors.  The  great  value  of  the  reliable  data  it  gives  in  regard  to  College 
work  and  play,  especially  in  the  Literary  Societies,  is  a  strong  recommendation.  Its 
general  matter  is  pleasant,  not  heavy,  as  it  would  wish.  An  independent  critic  is 
much  needed,  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  no  personalities  or  par^  spirit 
will  be  suffered.  The  editors  have  given  us  the  strongest  proof  of  good  will  in 
several  capital  contributions  to  this  Lit 

Friends,  we  wish  you  all  manner  of  good  success,  which  means,  live  up  to  your 
principles  and  you  will  get  it. 

There  is  one  thing  we  envy  the  Courant,  a  genuine  sanctum.  We  can  imagins 
the  air  of  complacency  it  gives  one ;  the  pleasurable  deflniteness  of  a  fixed  habita- 
tion for  the  intangible  muse;  the  grand  chances  for  welcome  relaxation  in  the  midst 
of  work.  We  mean  to  profit  by  the  example  and  apply  immediately  for  a  room  in 
the  Art  Building. 

We  have  heard  objections  to  the  appearance  of  advertisements  in  the  Goumit. 
We  have  tried  it  and  don't  blame  the  paper.  There  is  need  of  both  Lit.  and  Ckmr- 
ant  here,  and  if  subscribers  will  not  support  them  the  Ainds  must  be  eked  out  by 
advertisements.  You  will  notice  there  are  none  in  this  number.  The  board  deter- 
mined on  their  abandonment  before  the  first  issue,  but  the  prospect  of  an  ugly 
debt  frightened  us  out  of  it.  We  shall  try  it  now,  depending  on  your  honesty  and 
promptness. 

We  were  meaning  to  say  something  about  Mr.  Welch's  gymnastic  classes,  but 
can  only  tell  you  all  to  test  the  system  thoroughly  and  we  know  you'll  like  it 

Now  good-bye,  friends.  This  is  the  last  chat  with  you,  we,  personally,  shall 
have.  You  will  find  pleasanter  entertainers  iu  those  that  remain,  but  we  shall 
miss  you.  It  is  with  real  sadness  that  we  dose  these  talks,  the  happiest  part  of 
all  our  Uteraiy  life.    Gkxxl  bye. 
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Among  plays,  perhaps  none  is  more  celebrated  than  Hamlet ;  among 
characters,  none  more  familte.  ''This  isthat  Hamlet;  the  Dane,*' 
says  Hazlitt,  **  whom  ve  read  of  in  onr  youth,  and  -whom  we  seem 
atanost  to  remember  in  our  after  years ;  he  who  made  that  famous 
soliloquy  on  life,  who  gave  the  advice  to  the  players,  wlu>  thought 
'this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  a  sterile  promontory,  and  this  brave, 
e'erhanging  firmament,  the  air,  thismajestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden 
fire,  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors ;'  whom  '  man  de- 
lighted not,  nor  woman  neither ;'  he  who  talked  with  the  grave-dig- 
gers, and  moralized  on  Yorick's  skull ;  the  schoolfellow  of  Rosen- 
crantz  and  GuOdenstem  at  Wittenberg ;  the  friend  of  Horatio ;  the 
lover  of  Ophelia :  '  he  that  was  mad  and  sent  to  England  ;*  the  slow 
avenger  of  his  fisKther's  death ;  who  lived  at  the  Oourt  of  Horwen- 
dillus  five  hundred  years  before  we  were  bom,  but  all  whose  thoughts 
we  seem  to  know,  as  we  do  our  own,  because  we  have  read  them  in 
Shakspeare." 

The  plot  is  not  enlarely  new,  nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that  this  is  so. 
Dunlap,  in.  his  history  of  fiction,  says,  that  in  all  the  novels  and  plays 
extant,  there  are  not  more  tVan  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  stories 
or  plots,  and  although  disposed  to  question  the  precise  truth  of  this 
statement,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  present  instance,  that  as  a  lead- 
ing id^a  in  miay  popular  works  of  aU  countries,  Retribution  has  been 
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80  often  employed,  that  to  give  it  new  form  and  outfit  seems  impos- 
sible. Therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Shakspeare,  in  his 
play  of  Hamlet,  and  Sophooles,  in  his  Electra,  built  upon  similar, 
almost  identical  foundations.  In  both  of  these  plays  we  have  given : 
a  king,  having  been  slain  by  treachery,  the  murderer  consorts  with 
the  queen,  and  shares  the  throne.  In  both,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
man  becomes  the  instrument  of  vengeance. 

The  parallel  goes  no  further.  But  it  is  a  fortunate  one,  enabling 
ns  to  compare,  with  fairness,  works  of  the  great  tragic  masters  of 
England  and  Greece,  built  upon  nearly  the  same  foundation,  in  the 
fashion  and  out  of  the  materials  of  times  and  of  countries  widely  sep- 
arated, but  each  with  genius  unmistakable  and  lofty.  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  these  poets  wrote  wholly  in  the  set  manner  of 
their  times.  Sophocles  modified,  Shakspeare  revolutionized  the 
Drama ;  but  different  fashions,  current  modes  of  thought  and  speech, 
had  their  natural  and  not  insignificant  effect  upon  both  of  them. 
Sophocles  was  a  tragic  radical,  when  he  introduced  woman  in  her 
natural,  ordinary  character.  In  the  Greek  Drama,  previously,  wo- 
man had  no  part,  or,  if  she  had,  it  was  only  so  far  as  she  went  auda- 
ciously in  the  face  of  man,  propriety,  and  law.  Sophocles  repre- 
sented her  in  "  his  divine  tragedies,"  aA  obedient  to  law,  observant  of 
propriety,  and  confiding  in  man ;  the  best  example  of  which  is  the 
character  of  Ismene,  in  the  Antigone.  And  Shakspeare  violated, 
with  magnificent  boldness,  the  rude  unities  of  Action,  Timo  and 
Place,  which  the  Chinese  have  brought  to  such  ultra  perfection,  and 
established  those  loftier,  grander  unities  which  all  succeeding  English 
poets  have  striven  to  attain. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  nature  or  amount  of  the 
influence  of  these  mighty  masters  upon  Dramatic  art,  only  to  observe 
the  more  marked  differences  between  the  Electra  and  Hamlet.  Soph- 
ocles deviates  very  little  from  the  regular,  Grecian  method.  With 
only  two  incidental  characters, — with  only  one  counter-plot,  the 
play  hurries,  rather  than  moves,  to  it«  climax.  Through  it  all,  the 
Chorus,  with  explanatory,  moral  and  prophetic  utterances,  sometimes 
helps,  and  oftener  interrupts,  but  the  legitimate  Greek  Drama  de- 
manded the  use  of  the  Chorus,  and  Sophocles  complied.  Electra 
laments  her  fate ;  rebukes  her  mother's  levity  and  her  sister's  deser- 
tion, and  deliberately  resolving  upon  bloody  vengeance,  longs  for  the 
return  of  her  brother,  Orestes,  whom  she  supposes  far  away.  But  he, 
near  at  hand,  wishing  to  allay  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Egistheus 
and  his  wife,  Clytenmestra,  that  he  may  better  carry  out  a  'similar 
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resolve,  sends  a  messenger,  bearing  in  an  urn  his  fiotitions  remains, 
and  narrating  the  story  of  his  false  death,  and  while  his  mother  re- 
joioes  and  his  sister  weeps,  returns  stealthily  to  his  home.  The  meet- 
ing between  Electraand  Orestes  is  short  and  joyous;  they'*  waste 
not  the  night  in  words,"  but  proceed  at  once,  without  any  misgivbgs, 
without  feeling  a  compunctious  throb,"  to  the  execution  of  their  re- 
venge. The  sister  waits  at  the  door,  whik  Orestes  murders  their 
mother  within  the  house.  For  the  Greeks  carried  to  a  refined  excess 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Horace : — 

**  Multaque  tolles 
Ex  ocuHs  que  narret  facondia  preaexuL'' 

The  death-cries  of  Clytemnestra  bring  no  tears  of  pity  to  her  daugh- 
ter's cheeks,  nor  force  from  her  any  speech  of  grief;  only  a  few  words 
to  Justify  the  unnatural  deed.  Soon  Egistheus,  who'  has  been  absent, 
re-appears.  Orestes  meets  him  at  the  door,  and  bids  him  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  Agamemnon  was  slain,  and  there,  as  we  are  left  to 
presume,  the  last  bloody  act  of  the  tragedy  was  accomplished. 

But  Shakspeare  handles  this  common  theme  in  a  far  different  man- 
ner, and  with  greater  art,  attributable  in  part  to  the  superior  progress 
and  fashion  of  his  age,  but  most  essentially  to  his  daring  and  perfect 
genius.  He  commingles  in  Hamlet  a  greater  variety  of  incident  and 
scene.  The  characters  are  of  that  nature  and  of  that  number  which 
would  be  expected  in  like  circumstances  in  real  life,  and  they  are  man- 
aged with  that  exquisite  art  which  does  not  allow  them  to  be  slighted, 
and  does  not  insist  on  them  so  strongly  as  to  withdraw  our  main  at- 
tention from  the  story  of  the  hero.  Hamlet's  religion  and  philosophy 
alike  forbid  rash  suspicion  or  quick  purpose  of  revenge.  The  charge 
is  given  to  him  by  his  father's  ghost ;  his  own  successful  strategy  with 
the  players,  satisfies  him  of  the  truth  on  which  it  is  based,  and  it 
takes  in  his  mind  the  shape  of  a  service  required  by  Heaven ;  of  a 
duty  which  he  dares  not  shun,  and  can  hardly  endure  to  perform. 
His  love  for  the  gentle  Ophelia  is  overbalanced  by  the  sterner  thoughts 
that  have  possession  of  his  mind,  yet  along  with  love  for  his  mother, 
whom  he  tries  to  dissuade  from  evil,  maintains  some  influence  upon 
his  conduct  to  the  end.  His  gentler  feelings,  his  speculative  tenden- 
cies, and  circumstances  which  favor  them,  bring  infirmity  of  purpose, 
and  again  his  father's  ghost  appears, — ^to  his  mother  invisible, — and 
urges  him  to  the  action.  By  mistake,  he  has  slain  the  father  of  Ophe- 
lia, but  his  soul  is  already  filled  with  confiict, — ^he  is  as  one  in  a 
dream — and  no  new  horror  can  enter.  His  soul  is  not  always  in  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  moment ; — ^it  is  elsewhere, — and  he  goes  on,  to 
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outward  sdemhig,  without  the  oontrol  of  reason ;  fostering  in  others 
the  idea  that  he  is  mad>  to  ensure  his  safety  and  prevent  suspicion ; 
feeling  that  he  must  sometime  kill  the  murderer  of  his  father,  yet  un« 
determined  when  and  where  to  strike. 

But,  after  all,  he  does  not  take  vengeanoe  deliberately,  as  did  Ores* 
tes.  He  hears  the  death-cry  of  his  mother,  poisoned  by  the  misdirec- 
tion of  his  unde's  treachery ;  dying  Laertes  reveals  the  conspiracy 
against  lus  life ;  his  own  death-wound  rankles  in  his  breast.  Before 
him  he  sees  the  author  of  all  these  woes,  the  murderer  of  his  father  in 
his  sleep,  the  poisoner  of  his  mother,  of  Laertes,  of  himself.  All  these 
horrid  wrongs,  at  the  same  instant,  crowd  upon  him;  rage  over- 
comes Beligion;  he  forgets  to  speculate,  and  knows  only  to  act. 
Poison  hangs  in  the  air,  and  with  the  cry,  '<  then  venom  to  thy  work," 
Hamlet  plunges  the  fatal  foil  into  the  body  of  the  king.  Thus  was 
the  divine  vengeance  perfected ;  not  by  cool  resolve,  deliberately  put 
iu  action,  but  by  the  passions  of  the  human  mind,  worked  upon  by 
**  bloody  incitements,''  till  aroused  beyond  all  firm  control. 

Love  and  friendship,  diplomacy  and  simplicity,  mining  and  counter 
nuning,  mingle  in  the  under-current  of  the  play.  The  little  world  in 
which.  Hamlet  moves  has  its  ordinary  occupations,  its  joys  and  its 
sorrows.  The  strolling  players  remember  their  old  auditor,  the  stu- 
dent of  Wittenberg ;  Laertes  goes  upon  his  travels  with  a  light  heart ; 
the  grave-digger  sings  and  jests  at  his  work.  Polonius,  the  '*  Petti- 
coat Blair"  of  the  Danish  Court,  pays  with  his  life  for  his  meddle- 
some folly ;  his  daughter,  Ophelia,  "  Beauty's  gentle  queen,"  loses 
her  reason,  in  excess  of  grief,  and  the  grave  mercifully  closes  over 
her  sorrows. 

Neither  all  the  incidents  nor  all  the 'characters  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  crisis  of  the  plot,  (for  the  Greek  has  given  as  distinct 
and  accurate  an  idea  of  Nemesis  as  the  Englishman,)  but  they  are  the 
natural  means,  agents  and  accompaniments  of  any  such  action  in  the 
real  world.  The  Electra  seems  to  be  a  single,  magnified  thread  of 
human  life,  but  Hamlet  is  a  pattern,  woven  of  many  threads,  subor- 
dinate to  one  effect.  The  cumbersome  nature  of  the  Chorus;  the 
meagre  resources  of  the  Grecian  stage,  with  its  single  scene ;  the  pe- 
culiar cast  of  the  Grecian  mind;  can  be  fairly  taken  into  the  account, 
when  we  speak  of  the  genius  of  Sophocles,  and  the  speculation  is  not 
unfair,  as  to  what  kind  of  plays  he  would  have  written,  had  he  lived 
in  England  in  the  Elizabethan  era.  All  these  points  have  been  in- 
sisted upon,  and  the  Universities  of  both  continents  have  fostered  the 
study  of  Greek  tragedy,  to  the  partial  neglect  of  the  English,  but  the 
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signifioant  fact  still  remains,  that  while  never  naming  Shakapeare  the 
English  Sophooles,  we  think  to  compliment  Sophocles  hy  oidling  him 
the  Grecian  Shakspeare. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  rightfully  demands  onr  more  careftd 
attention,  and  the  critics  being  much  at  variance  abont  what  Shaks- 
peare intended  to  depict  in  his  character,  I  shall  qnote  the  views  of 
several  of  the  more  distinguished,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  ex- 
amine the  evidence  of  the  play, — and  for  lack  of  room,  I  must  defer 
this  to  the  succeeding  nomber.  l.  c.  w. 


•  •• 


BonB  ''  WiBxan  of  SJixja^." 

"  This  dale's  ensample  hath  this  lesson  deare 

Deep  written  in  my  heart  with  yron  pen, 

That  blisse  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortal  men/* 

Speneer'a  "  Faerie  Qtteene.^* 

"  Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 
-  Are  passions  springing  from  the  dust, — 
They  fade  and  die ; 
But  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb, 
They  seal  the  immortal  spirit's  doom- 
Eternally  I" 

Copku  De  Manriquej  translated  by  Longfellow. 

Human  life, — ^with  its  desires  and  pursuits,  its  aims  and  its  end* 
has  ever  been  an  engrossing  theme  of  meditation  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet.  In  some  it  has  awakened  ridicule.  Jeers  and  merriment, 
in  others  it  has  excited  pity,  sympathy  and  tears.  To  all  it  has 
proved  a  puzzling  enigma,  which  human  reason,  unaided  by  Divine 
revelation,  has  never  yet  solved.  Antiquity  famishes  us  in  Ludan's 
'*  Charon,"  one  of  the  ablest  eiSbrts  of  heathen  philosophy,  to  penetrate 
this  mystery,  by  the  sole  force  of  human  reason,  independent  of  any 
firm  belief  m  the  supernatural.  In  modem  times,  Addison,  prompted 
doubtless  by  Luoian's  unsuccessful  groping  in  the  dark,  has  attempted, 
in  his  **  Vision  of  Mirzah/'  to  show  to  what  results  philosophy  may 
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poedbly  atlain,  when  human  reason  is  aided  by  a  satiafaoftory  faith  in 
Bome  supeniatural  guide,  thoogh  not  illumined  by  the  Diyine  beams 
of  Christian  revelation.  Let  ns  critically  examine  both  of  these 
remarkable  productions,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  peouliari- 
tiies  of  each,  and  the  diflferent  results  to  which  they  lead.  We  will 
begin  with ''  Charon." 

Two  gods  are  represented  as  transient  **  lookers  on"  upon  the  affiura 
of  mortals.  The  Stygian  ferryman  has  left  his  boat  and  come  to  the 
upper  world,  to  see  what  men  do  in  life,  and  what  there  is  in  it  that 
engages  their  affections  and  renders  them  so  loath  to  cross  death's 
river, — "  for  no  one  of  them  sails  over  without  a  tear."  He  previuls 
upon  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  Jove,  the  divinity  most  conversant 
with  mankind,  to  be  his  guide.  The  satire  with  which  the  dialogue  is 
replete  is  seen  even  in  its  beginning.  Hermes  hesitates  to  oblige  his 
friend  lest  the  mighty  Zevc,  whom  he  represents  as  "  quick-tempered" 
and  peevish,  punish  him  with  malicious  spite,  and  by  hurling  him  from 
heaven,  lame  him  as  he  did  Vulcan,  and  thus  render  him  an  object  gf 
ridicule  to  the  celestials.  Here  we  see  human  infirmities  attribu- 
ted to  the  sovereign  god,  and  in  Charon's  reply  we  find  Hermes  de- 
scribed as  a  selfish,  lazy,  talkative  fellow, — a  just  slur  upon  that  reli- 
gion which  assigned  to  its  deities  characters,  which,  when  belonging 
to  mortals,  excite  in  us  loathing  and  contempt.  Lucian  next,  by  a 
burlesque  imitation  of  Homer,  ridicules  the  Greek  mythology,  showing 
that  it  is  wholly  poetic  potion.  The  two  gods,  in  mockeiy  of  the 
fabled  giants,  pretend  to  build  an  observatory  by  piling  up  mountains. 
With  quotations  from  Homer,  "  the  bible  of  the  Greek,"  and  follow- 
ing his  plan  of  architecture,  they  put  Ossa  upon  Olympus  and  place 
Felion  on  Ossa,  and  still  finding  themselves  much  below  heaven,  they 
roll  up  Oeta  and  cap  all  with  Parnassus,  the  mountain  of  the  poets. 
Charon,  carrying  out  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  their  proceed- 
ings, pretends  to  see  nothing  distinctly  from  so  great  a  height,  where-* 
upon  Hermes,  to  remove  the  difficulty,  jocularly  takes  as  a  charm,  a 
verse  from  Homer,  in  derisive  imitation  of  the  use  made  of  this  poet 
in  spells  and  incantations.  Having  thus  indulged  in  sarcastic  merri- 
ment at  the  absurdities  of  a  belief  originating  in  poetic  imagination, 
the  two  begin  to  survey  and  criticize  the  affairs  of  mortals. 

The  first  object  which  attracts  thehr  attention  from  this  lofty  emi- 
nence, is  Milo,  the  wrestler,  who  is  receiving  a  nation's  plaudits  for 
carrying  a  bull  over  the  race-course.  The  vain  glory  of  the  athlete 
and  the  praise  lavished  on  him,  evoke  a  sneer  at  the  folly  of  man  in 
according  greatness  to  mere  brute  force,  and  they  leave  him  with  the 
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zefleotion  that,  though  he  now  "thinks  much  of  himself"  and  \b  little 
mindful  of  death,  he  will  soon  farnish  oaase  for  laughter,  when*  having 
embarked  in  Gharon's  skiff,  be  shall  ''no  longer  be  able  to  oarry  eyeii 
a  gnat."  They  then  overhear  a  conversation  between  Solon  and 
Groeens,  in  whioh  the  former  declares  death  to  be  the  judge  of  life, 
reproves  the  latter  for  priding  himself  on  his  wealth,  and  lidlouleB  his 
offering^  gold  to  a  deity. 

Ludan,  in  the  fttes  of  Gyrus,  Groesus,  Gambyses  and  Polyorates, 
now  shows  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  con«> 
tinuance  of  happiness.  Reflection  on  these  things  seems  to  ezdte  in 
him  a  sort  of  misanthropical  feeling,  for  he  makes  Gharon  exclaim,  '*  I 
admire  the  spirited  Glotho.  0  !  most  noble  one,  cut  off  the  heads  of 
some  and  crucify  others,  that  they  may  realize  themselves  to  be  men. 
I  shall  laugh  hereafter,  when  I  shall  see  all  of  them  in  my  boat,  car* 
rying  neither  their  purple,  nor  tiaras,  nor  golden  thrones." 

Hermes  then  points  out  to  his  companion  a  confused  mass  of  mor- 
tals— '*  some  sailing,  some  fighting,  some  going  to  law,  some  plough- 
ing, some  lending  money  at  usury,  and  some  begging."  Gharon  says 
that  he  sees  a  "  varied  kind  of  life  and  a  life  fiill  of  trouble,"  and  likens 
the  cities  of  men  to  hives  in  which  each  stings  his  neighbor.  Fears, 
pleasures,  follies  and  the  various  passions,  "  which  descending,  cause 
men  to  cower,"  are  seen  hovering  overhead,  also  hopes,  which  ''  flying 
away  are  gone,"  whenever  any  one  thinks  to  seize  them.  On  closer 
view,  men  appear  also  the  puppets  of  fate ;  for  a  slender  thread  con-* 
nects  each  with  the  spindle  of  Glotho.  The  threads  are  interwoven, 
for  so  aiB  the  destinies  of  men. 

The  folly  of  setting  affections  on  things  in  life,  is  then  shown  by  an 
exposure  of  its  fleeting  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  the  emptiness  of  its 
pursuits. 

The  lives  of  men  are  beautifully  likened  to  bubbles,  "  all  swelled 
up  with  air,  some  larger,  some  smaller.  Some  have  a  short  and  brief 
breath,  and  others  perish  at  the  very  beginning  of  existence.  But  it 
is  necessary  for  all  to  burst."  Lucian  jeers  at  the  follies  of  mortals, 
but  declare  it  useless  to  attempt  to  reform  them.  And  useless,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  in^him  to  do  so,  for  though  he  represents  philoso- 
phers as  removed  from  the  puerilites  of  other  men,  and  insensible  to 
the  vulgar  fear  of  death,  yet  neither  they  nor  he  can  point  to  any  sat- 
isfying object  as  the  real  aim  of  life ;  unless  the  vague  expression  of 
"  living  prudently'*  can  be  considered  such. 

The  dialogue  now  t|ima  on  burial  places,  and  Lucian  ridicules  as 
absurd,  the  possibility  of  intercourse  between  the  dead  and  living,  and 
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plainly  eyinces  a  disbelief  in  a  future  existence.  After  a  few  words 
on  the  perishableness  of  the  works  of  men,  and  their  folly  in  slaying 
one  another  for  possessions  which  must  be  left  "for  a  spot  of  ground 
but  a  foot  wide/'  which  Eacus  will  accord  to  each,  he  closes  with  the 
exclamation — '<How  wretched  are  the  affiiirs  of  these  unfortunate 
men — kings,  golden  ingots,  hecatombs,  battles ;  but  not  one  word  of 
Charon  (Death.") 

Man,  according  to  Luclan,  is  either  the  sport  «f  accident  or  the 
puppet  of  fate.  Impelled  by  selfish  desires  into  deadly  hostility  with 
his  fellows,  and  yielding  to  delusive  hopes  which  are  never  realized, 
he  becomes  himself  the  prey  of  his  own  passions  and  the  victim  of  his 
own  folly.  Life  with  all  its  pursuits  is  fleeting,  frivolous  and  aimless ; 
as  Shakspeare  styles  it, — ''  a  thing  that  none  but  fools  would  keep." 
Death,  which  is  the  only  thing  real  and  certain,  is  a  blank  without  a 
future. 

"  Known  were  the  bill  of  fare  before  we  taste; 

Who  would  not  spurn  the  banquet  and  the  board, 
Prefer  the  eternal  but  oblivioua  fast 

To  Life's  frail-fretted  thread  and  Death's  suspended  sword?" — (Colton.) 

Such  is  the  teaching]of  the  philosophy  of  Lucian.  Suicide  is  its  legit- 
itmate  fruit,  as  evinced  in  the  wretched  fate  of  the  gifted  author  of 
the  above  lines. 

As  a  literary  production,  the  dialogue  deservedly  ranks  high.  It  is 
written  with  much  vivacity  and  spirit,  and  yet  with  classic  grace  and 
purity  of  style.  The  characters  are  well  chosen  for  his  purpose.  The 
figures  by  which  he  illustrates  his  ideas  are  appropriate,  and  the  inter- 
est excited  at  the  beginning,  is  well  sustained.  The  satire  through- 
out is  of  the  keenest  kind,  and  every  sentiment  is  expressed  with 
clear  and  striking  tersenesss. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  philosopher  of  modern  times,  scarcely  inferior 
in  literary  excellence^  and  contrast  his  views  with  those  of  Lucian. 
Addison  has  chosen  for  his  «  dramatis  personae,"  not  two  deities  with 
whom  we  can  have  no  fellow  feeling,  though  we  may  admit  the  Just- 
ness of  their  irony  in  regard  to  human  affairs ;  but  he  has  selected  a 
mortal  like  ourselves,  one  united  to  us  by  a  common  humanity,  and  he 
brings  him  for  instrnctiofi  to  one  of  those  good  genii,  who  figure  in 
Eastern  story,  and  whom  the  devout  Mussulman  believes  to  be  ever 
near  him  though  seldom  seen.  The  "  vision"  is  pictured  in  conformity 
to  the  Mahometan  religion,  which,  in  common  with  our  own,  recog- 
nizes an  all  powerfuU  and  all  wise  Creator,  and  a  future  of  reward 
and  punishment. 
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Mirzah,  who,  in  eonirast  to  the  skeptical,  morose  and  misanthropi* 
oal  Charon  of  Luoifib  is  represented  as  a  devont,  sympatbetio  and  hu- 
nume  man,  asoMids  tike  high  hill  of  bis  native  Bagdat  to  pass  in  medi« 
tation  and  prayer,  a  day  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  fore- 
fathers, he  always  kept  holy.  Whilst  he  is  here  musing  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  he  discovers  upon  the  summit  of  a  rock,  not  far 
distant,  one  ui  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  musical  instrument  in 
his  hand,  on  which  he  plays  a  variety  of  tunes  "  inexpressibly  melo- 
dious."  It  is  the  genius  of  the  place.  Having,  by  those  transporting 
airs  which  he  played,  excited  a  desire  in  Mirzah  to  taste  the  pleasures 
of  his  conversation,  he  motions  him  to  approach  the  place  where  he  is 
sitting,  and  telling  him  that  he  has  overheard  his  soliloquies,  bids  him 
follow  him.  How  dissimilar  in  character  is  the  good  and  benign  genius 
firom  the  Hermes  of  Ludan,  and  how  different  is  that  charming  philos- 
ophy, symbolized  by  the  instrument  in  his  hand,  from  the  sneering 
disbelief  of  the  Greek  satyrist.  It  attracts  us  by  it  its  genial  influence 
and  we  feel  it  is 

"  Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.** — (Milton.) 

His  guide  leads  Mirzah  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  directs 
his  attention  to  the  scene  before  him.  The  same  "machinery"  is  here 
and  in  several  other  places  made  use  of  by  both  the  ancient  and 
modem  writer,  but  is  not  by  Addison,  as  by  Lucian,  overstrained  to 
ridicule  an  existing  belief.  Mirzah  beholds  " a  huge  valley"  and  "a 
prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it"  The  valley  is  "  the  vale 
of  misery,"  and  the  tide  of  water  is  that  part  of  the  ''great  tide  of 
eternity"  which  is  called  time.  It  flows  out  of  a  "  thick  mist"  at  one 
end  of  the  valley,  and  loses  itself  in  thick  mist  at  the  other,  for  finite 
beings  cannot  account  for  or  undei-stand  a  stream  without  beginning 
and  without  end. 

In  this  sea  there  stands  the  bridge  of  human  life,  orighially  of  a 
"  thousand  arches,"  but  a  great  flood  once  swept  away  a  part,  and 
it  now  consists  of  but  "  threescore  and  ten  entire  arches,"  with  several 
broken  ones,  making  the  whole  number  about  one  hundred.  A  black 
cloud  rests  on  each  extremity  of  the  bridge,  and  from  the  one  at  the 
farther  end  continuons  throngh  of  people  are  emerging.  The  cloud 
from  which  they  issue  is  that  mystery  which  shrouds  the  origin  of 
man.  Innumerable  "  trap-daars"  lie  concealed  in  the  bridge  and  are 
especially  numerous  at  its  entrance ;  for  the  majority  of  the  human 
race  die  in  early  years.    They  are  "  thinner  towards  the  middle,"  but 
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closer  together  again  towards  tbe  end  of  the  arobes  whiob  are  entire. 
Through  these  trapdoors  the  passengers  are  continually  dropping. 
Some  few  persons,  indeed,  continue  a  ''kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches/'  but  '*  weary  and  spent  with  their  long  walk*'  they  fall 
throngh,  one  after  another,  into  the  waters  below.  Mirsah  is  grieved 
to  see  many  "  dropping  unexpectedly  in  tbe  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity/' 
catcliing  at  everything  by  to  save  themselves.  Some  in  the  midst  of 
meditation,  while  looking  towards  heaven,  and  others,  while  in  pursuit 
of  glittering  baubles,  suddenly  miss  their  footing  and  disappear. 
Some,  too,  are  thrust  by  others  on  trap-doors  which  are  not  in  their 
way,  and  which  they  would  otherwise  escape. 

''Vultures,  harpies,  ravens,"  representing  envy,,  avarice,  super- 
stition, despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infect 
human  life,  are  hovering  about  the  bridge  and  settling  upon  it  from 
time  to  time. . 

Thus  far,  though  differing  in  tone,  the  general  scope  and  bearing  of 
the  two  pieces  is  the  same.  The  mist  still  hiding  futurity  from  view, 
the  compassionate  Mirzah  gives  utterance  to  the  same  mournful  senti- 
ment as  the  ironical  Charon,  and  sadly  exclaims,  **  Man  was  made  in 
vain !  How  is  he  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality,  tortured  in  life 
and  swallowed  up  in  death !"  But  here  the  resemblance  ends  and  the 
great  contrast  strikes  us  forcibly.  In  the  belief  of  Lucian,  bb  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  bis  writings,  h^  who  crossed  the  Stygian  wave  of 
death  drank  of  Lethe's  waters,  and,  when  the  body  became  the  prey 
of  corruption,  the  mind,  matter  likewise,  though  more  subtile,  was 
lost  in  eternal  oblivion.  Life  was  to  him  a  waking  dream,  death  a 
dreamless  sleep.  All  the  departed  were  **  alike  dry  and  withered  in 
the  asphodel  meadows."  No  wonder  then  that  man's  brief  life,  with 
its  unsatisfying  pleasures,  its  numberless  cares,  disappointments  and 
sorrows,  was  to  him  inexplicable;  for  philosophy  is  as  unable  to 
determine  its  purpose  as  science  to  discover  its  origin. 

Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  causes  Mirzah,  unguided,  to 
come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  now  explains  the  mystery.  The  good 
genius  bids  his  companion  io  look  no  more  **  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of 
his  existence,"  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  to  view  more  atten- 
tively the  *'  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  several  genera- 
tions of  mortals  that  fall  into  it." 

In  Lucian  we  saw  a  burlesque  of  the  pretentions  of  Homeric  divin- 
ity, but  we  here  in  Addison  see  true  faith  in  a  supernatural  power, 
which  strengthens  mortal  sight  and  enables  it  to  discover  the  future. 

Fart  of  tbe  mist,  before  too  thick  for  eye  to  penetrate,  is  dissipated. 
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The  siream  of  time,  flowing  through  the  vale  of  misery,  is  seen  emp* 
tying  into  the  immense  ocean  of  eternity,  which  *'  a  huge  rock  of  ada- 
mant running  throagh  the  midst,"  divides  into  "two  equal  parts." 
Clouds,  black  and  heavy,  still  rest  upon  the  one  half,  but  the  other 
appears  "planted  with  innumerable  islands,"  which  are  "covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,"  peopled  with  happy  beings  and  vocal  with 
the  "  confused  harmony  of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices 
and  musical  instruments."  These  the  genius  tells  Mirzah  "  are  man- 
sions of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds 
of  virtue  m  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several 
islands,  which  abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees. 
Every  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants." 
To  these  blest  abodes  there  is  no  passage  except  through  the  "  gates 
of  death"  upon  the  bridge.  The  genius  turning  to  the  enchanted 
Mirzah  exclaims — "  Does  life  appear  miserable  that  g^ves  thee  oppor- 
tunities of  earning  such  a  reward  1  Is  death  to  be  feared  that  will 
convey  thee  to  so  happy  an.  existence  1  Think  not  man  was  made  in 
vain  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him."  But  not  all,  who 
fall  through  the  bridge,  arrive  at  these  blissful  islands.  Many  are 
borne  into  the  dark  and  forbidding  cloud  which  conceals  the  dread 
mysteries  of  the  unseen  waters  upon  the  other  side  of  the  adamantine 
wall.  These  secrets  Mirzah  desires  his  guide  to  disclose.  But  the 
genius  by  silence  presents  to  imagination  the  awful  horrors  of  the  great 
deep  more  effectively  than  the  most  labored  description  of  them  could 
ha^e  done.  Mirzah  turns  to  repeat  his  request,  but  the  genius  has 
vanished.  He  turns  again  to  the  vision,  "  but  instead  of  the  rolling 
tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,"  he  sees  "  nothing  but 
the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep  and  camels  graz- 
ing upon  the  side  of  it." 

The  vision  is  written  with  even  more  than  Addison's  usual  remark- 
able perspecuity  and  elegance.  The  imagery  is  simple,  yet  expressive ; 
the  thoughts  chaste,  and  clothed  in  language  of  Attic  euphony.  In 
conception  it  is  highly  poetic,  and  has  been  well  said  to  have  "  all  the 
merit  of  the  finest  canto  in  Spencer." 

The  meditations  of  these  two  great  philosophical  writers,  upon  hu- 
man existence,  both  please  and  disappoint  us.  The  one,  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  Paganism,  Justly  derides  a  faith  which  be  shows 
to  be  both  frivolous  and  debasing,  yet  miserably  fails  to  point  out  any- 
thing better  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul. 

He  leaves  us  groaning  "  twixt  doubt  of  heaven  and  deep  disgust  of 
earth."    The  other,  living  in  the  full  effulgence  of  Christian  light. 
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Beems  to  disregard  the  beacon  ^bich  is  at  band  to  direct  his  steps, 
and  reaches  no  further  than  a  heathen  philosopher  might  be  expected 
to  possibly  attain.  The  heayen  he  describes  resembles  more  the  Mns- 
snlman's  than  the  Christian's.  Like  Lucian,  moreover,  he  takes  a  too 
gloomy  view  of  life. 

He  appears  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  pare  and  noble  joys,  \vbich 
are  not  truly  banbles  that  elade  the  grasp ;  and  in  the  face  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  nature,  he  represents  man  as 
de$igned  for  unhappiness  on  earth. 

The  aims  of  the  two  writers,  however,  are  widely  different,  and  their 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  differs  correspondingly.  Lucian, 
cynical  and  sarcastic,  applies  his  keen  satire  to  the  religion  of  his  time, 
and,  \jx  a  pretended  conversation  between  two  deities,  derides  the  cre- 
dulity of  mortals  and  the  frivolity  of  their  pursnits.  He  scouts  myth- 
ology to  exchange  it  for  an  eqnally  unsatisfying  belief  in  Chance,  and, 
sneering  at  the  idea  of  a  future  state,  he  makes  life  appear  worse  than 
nseless.  The  early  Christian  Fathers  called  him  "  the  scoffer,"  yet, 
by  dispossessing  the  minds  of  men  of  ancient  prejudice,  be  must  have 
acted  as  an  unconscious  pioneer  of  the  new  religion.  We  can  scarcely 
help  regarding  his  writings  as  the  first  blush  of  morning  after  a  long 
dark  night  of  superstition ;  faint,  it  is  true,  yet  preparing  bewfldered 
mortals  for  the  dazzling  splendor  of  revealed  truth.  His  philosophy, 
however,  is  without  a  moral.  For  though  he  makes  Hermes  affirm 
that,  "  if  men  would  consider  from  youth  that  they  are  mortal,  and 
that  wandering  a  little  while  in  life  they  will  depart  as  from  a  dream, 
leaving  all  things  on  earth,  they  would  live  more  wisely,  and  would 
grieve  less  when  dying," — his  ao^pwearepovf*'  implies  merely  a  ceasing 
from  those  things  which  disquiet  life,  and  add  unnecessary  miseries  to 
the  many  that  are  unavoidable.  If  death  is  everlasting  unconsdons- 
ness,  what  sager  advice  can  be  given  than  that  of  Horace — 

"  — Garpe  diem  quam  minimum  credula  postero." 

Lucian  differs  from  the  vulgar  only  as  to  koto  the  greatest  sweet  may 
be  extracted  from  life's  bitter  flower.  They  seek  their  happiness  by 
acting  out  the  impulses  of  their  nature.  He,  with  the  Latin  poet 
exclaims, 

"  Qnid  brevi  fortes  jaculamar  aevo 
Multa?" 

And  thinks  witb  him,  that  "  revenues  "  may  be  best  increased  "  by 
contracting  desire."  He  lives  "  more  wisely  "  than  they,  only  in  this 
— that  his  sensualism  is  the  more  refined. 
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Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  cavils  not  at  religion,  but  shows  by  a 
beantifal  allegory,  that  life  is  not  a  fantasy,  a  mere  bubble,  blown  about 
by  the  varying  winds  of  fortune,  and  soon  to  burst  into  nothingness. 
He  approaches  the  truth  as  near  as  the  faith  of  bis  "  Mirzah  "  will 
peroQit;  explains  what  to  the  Cynic  was  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  shows  that  our  pur- 
suits need  not  be  aimless,  but  that  according  to  the  tastes  we  here 
form,  and  the  capacities  for  happiness  we  here  acquire,  will  be  our 
enjoyment  hereafter.  ' 

lie  follows  out  the  train  of  thought,  suggested  by  Lucian,  and  by 
the  light  of  revelation,  as  it  glimmers,  faintly,  it  is  true,  through  an 
Oriental  Greed,  is  enabled  to  behold  what  the  light  of  reason  did  not 
disclose. 

We  arise  from  reading  "  Charon  "  with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 
Life  is  more  than  ever  an  enigma.  We  arise  from  "  Mirzah "  re- 
freshed ;  the  enigma  is  solved.  Though  "  full  of  vanities,"  life  is  not 
nneaningless.  Henceforth  we  have  a  purpose  in  "  this^r*^  stage  of 
our  existence."  d.  b. 


♦  •• 


1710. 

Bt  careful  nursing,  long  ago,  ^ 

(At  least  the  record  tells  us  so,) 
There  grew  a  fine  moustachio, 

In  Number ,  South  Middle. 

The  face  this  graced  was  full  of  care, 
Though  what  mishaps  had  placed  it  there, 
Around  that  bunch  of  twisted  hair, 

Was  long  an  unsolved  riddle. 
But  a  Dryad,  living  in  the  elm. 
That  overhung  the  private  realm, 

Where  our  hero  was  wont  to  dwell. 
Peered  into  his  soul  with  so  keen  a  glance, 
And  into  his  thoughts  did  so  far  advance, 
That  she  fairly  discovered  his  secret  grief, 
And  thus  to  tif    writer  she  did,  in  brief, 

The  following  story  tell : 
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*'  One  winter,  when  this  old  ehn  tree 
Did  share  its  youthful  blood  with  me. 
At  sunset  hour,  IVe  often  seen, 
Moustache  and  tutor,  with  thoughtful  mien 
Walking,  in  dignified  composure. 
About  the  College  indosure. 

Wisdom  of  sages  was  writ  on  his  brow, 
Before  him  the  Freshmen  did  reverent  bow, 
And  oft  did  his  thoughts  on  humanity  turn. 
And  he  sneered  at  the  fires  that  unceasingly  bum. 
In  the  hearts  where  the  altars  of  Venus  are  reared, 
And  the  arrows  of  Cupid  are  longed  for,  yet  feared. 

Now  once,  as  twiUght,  hurrying  on, 

Was  chasing  the  reluctant  sun 

Over  the  chiUy  hills  to  rest 

In  his  couch  of  white  clouds  in  the  West, 

Our  tutor,  on  his  usual  walk. 

Thus  to  himself  did  plaintive  talk : 

What  fools  are  men  1  to  waste  their  powers, 

On  what's  unfit  for  leisure  hours. 

Ere  yet  the  down  upon  their  chins. 

Betrays  a  thought  of  growing. 
They  strive  to  swell  the  stream  of  blood 

From  Venus'  altar  flowing. 
Flowing  ever,  evermore, 
From  noble  and  from  yeoman. 

Who  all  in&tuate  adore, 
The  seeming  charms  of  woman. 

Alas,  Eve  filled  this  infant  sphere^ 
With  toil  and  woe  unceasing, 

Which  evermore  her  sex  appear 
To  strive  to  keep  increasing. 

Helen  crossed  the  trackless  seas 
To  fair  and  famous  Troy ; 

One  woman's  presence  there  sufficed 
The  city  to  destroy. 

Tarpeia  oped  the  gates  of  Rome 
To  hosts  of  hostile  spears, 

And  many  women  nearer  home, 
Excite  my  anxious  fears, 

Lest  all  that's  good  they  overturn, 
Ere  man  their  perfidy  shall  learn. 

While  thus  his  thoughts  from  Euclid  turned, 
And  Greek  and  Latin  phrases, 
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To  patiu,  80  devious  and  strange 

Their  subtletj  amazes, 
With  tripping  step  and  trancing  eye, 
A  conscious  maid  went  witching  bj. 
So  oft  before  she'd  past:  but  now 
She  offered  him  a  smile  and  bow  I 
Our  hero  was  astounded  1  pale  and  red 
His  face  alternate  grew  I    His  head. 
With  measured  tick,  backward  and  forward  went, 
As  if  he  strove  to  make  acknowledgment 
An  effort  vain :  the  whole  affair  was  over: 
The  passing  moment  changed  the  student  to  the  lover. 
,  As  a  hen  without  feathers,  in  dusky  dawn, 
Shivers  on  some  snow-covered  lawn,  * 

Or  like  a  sheep  deprived  of  fleece, 
When  cold,  spring  rains  disturb  its  peace, 
The  tutor  stood  on  the  frozen  ground. 
Chilly,  astounded,  and  staring  aroimd. 

Long  stood  he  there ;  until,  at  last, 
Conscious  of  time  so  idly  passed, 
He  hied  him  to  his  work,  and  there 
Ensconced  himself  within  his  chair^ 
And  r«9Solutely  bent  him  o'er 
His  musty  tomes  of  ancient  lore, 
A  very  sorry  bachelor. 

Not  long  he  studied :  all  the  while 

That  smile,  that  sweet,  that  witching  smile, 

Was  in  his  thoughts.    'Twas  half  disclosed 

Upon  the  open  page.    Exposed 

Dimly  to  view  in  vacant  air ; 

In  fact,  he  saw  it  everywhere. 

He  strove  to  drive  such  thoughts  away ; 

Alas,  vain  hope  I  as  well  might  they 

Whose  empty  maws  proclaim  a  dearth 

Of  grosser  elements  of  earth, 

Exorcise  dreams  of  jolly  hosts. 

And  tempting,  tutalizing  ghosts, 

Of  nice  fat  pigs,  that  round  them  squeal, 

Whetting  their  stomachs  for  the  meal 

That  circumstances  sadly  prove 

Unsatisfying  as  tutor's  love. 

He  fidgeted  within  his  chair, 

Put  up  his  books  with  martyred  air, 
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Then  took  his  Bible,  pious  man, 

And  Adam's  early  life  began. 

He  mused  upon  the  wondrous  story 

Of  God's  amazing  love  and  glory ; 

How  man  and  woman  were  created. 

And  by  God's  command  were  mated ; 

Then  with  a  mournful,  heaving  sigh, 

The  famous  order,  multiply  1 1 

His  lonely  heart  beat  faint  for  grief, 

His  Bible  offered  no  relieC 

So  night-gown  donned,  and  frowzy  cap, 

He  quirled  himself  in  Morpheus'  lap. 
His  half-made  bed  repulsive  seemed, 
But  notwithstanding  that,  he  dreamed. 

< 

He  thought  himself  brought  face  to  face, 

With  all  of  Adam's  recreant  race. 

Each  human  being  since  creation, 

In  token  of  disapprobation, 

Gave  him  an  aching  cuff  or  kick, 

And  first  the  jolly  Benedick 

Administered  reproof,  and  then 

Came  widows  and  divorced  men 

In  countless  crowds  ;  and  women  too  , 

Shook  the  scared  Bach  till  he  was  blue. 

And  then,  to  aggravate  his  feara^ 

Babies  squalled  about  his  ears ! 

Nude  Cupid  too,  mischievous  brat. 

Upon  the  trembling  bedpost  sat. 

And  tweaked  his  nose,  or  pulled  his  ear, 

Till  the  poor  wretch  was  faint  with  fear, 

And  one  old  maid  was  there  beside, 

A  dried-up  kiss  personified. 

What  other  deeds  these  urchins  did, 
The  Muses  Arom  my  mind  have  hid, 
But  when  the  morning  dawned,  he  roeei, 
And  tremblingly  put  on  his  clothes. 
And  to  himself  in  terror  sworey 
He'd  be  a  bachelor  no  more  1 
The  promptings  of  his  dream  obeyed, — 
Took  to  himself  that  smiUng  maid. 

And  now,  0  strange  1  0  wondrous  strange  I 
That  life  should  suffer  such  a  change. 
About  the  ears  that  once  did  quake. 
To  hear  an  infant  squalling, 
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A  dozen  rattle-boxes  shake, 

Hia  aenaea  not  appalling. 

Hia  moustache,  ooaxed  by  loving  handa, 

In  large  and  glorioua  twiata  expands ; 

J07  beama  from  out  hia  loving  eyes,-— 

He's  in  an  earthly  paradiae." 

The  Dryad  dosed  her  aged  eyw^ 
Aa  if  denying  more  repliea ; 
And  *twixt  the  bark  and  aeamy  tree 
Waa  alowly  creeping  wearily; 
But  by  my  earnest  prayer  arrested, 
The  moral  Anally  suggested : 

"  There's  a  something  sadly  laddng 
In  a  College  tutor'a  lifb: 
To  soothe  the  brain  with  studies  racking, 
There  is  nothing  like  a  wife."  ▲.  b.  d. 


•  ♦• 


|[ale  College  Cabxmi 


Thb  Tale  Maseum  of  Gtoology  and  Natural  History,  is  undergoiog 
rapid  increase,  through  the  liberality  of  friends  of  the  College,  and 
the  labors  of  those  interested  in  science. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1664,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Bradley,  of  the  Glass 
of  1863,  now  Curator  of  the  Cabinet,  was  off  on  a  very  successful 
three-months  collecting  tour  among  the  fossils  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  expenses  of  which,  five  hundred  dollars,  were  generously 
defrayed  by  a  citizen  of  New  Haven,  a  graduate  of  the  Glass  of  1832. 

The  past  summer,  Mr.  Bradley  has  made  a  second  excursion  of 
three  months  among  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  States  farther  west, 
for  which  the  College  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Pumpelly,  of  Owego, 
New  Tork,  of  the  Glass  of  1826. 

In  all,  nearly  20,000  specimens  were  procured  on  these  excursions, 
and  over  1,000  species  of  fossils. 

The  past  season,  the  Cabinet  has  been  enriched  also,  through  the 
equally  generous  gifts  of  Professor  Silliman,  consisting  of  collections  of 
fossils,  rocks,  gold  and  sQver  ores,  and  furnace  products,  from  California. 
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Besides  the  above,  the  Museum  has  also  received  the  following  re- 
cent donations : — 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  valuable  collection  of  birds' 
eggs,  a  large  part  Arctic ;  also  a  collection  of  fishes;  also  a  very  val- 
uable one  of  Cretaceous  fossils  from  the  upper  Missouri,  and  others 
from  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Capt.  Wilkes.  Frem  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  a  collection,  consisting  of 
over  200  species  of  birds  and  birds'  eggs,  many  of  them  Arctic  species, 
collected  by  Mr.  B.  Rennicutt.  From  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  a  beautiful  collection  of  corals  and  echinodorms,  numbering 
about  200  specimens.  From  the  Essex  Institute,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
another  of  corals  chiefly  from  the  iEast  Indies,  of  about  the  same  number. 
From  Walter  S.  Church,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  a  collection  of  rare 
fossils  and  silver  and  copper  ore  from  the  Andes  of  Peru. 

From  Dr.  W.  C.  Minor,  of  this  city,  over  900  specimens  of  shells, 
and  other  objects  of  interest,  from  Ceylon. 

From  Mrs.  Wooster  Hotchkiss,  a  large  number  of  shells,  collected 
in  China  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Bradley,  of  this  city.  There  are 
about  650  specimens,  many  of  them  varietiqi^.  Mr.  Bradley  had  pre- 
viously presented  to  the  Cabinet  his  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
oriental  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  &c. 

From  Dr.  W.  A.  Clapp,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  a  collection  of 
fossil  corals,  containing  2,500  specimens.  From  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Tot- 
ten,  a  valuable  lot  of  shells  and  corals,  from  Aspinwall,  numbering 
about  700  specimens.  From  Prof.  Jeffreys  Wyman,  of  Harvard, 
specimens  of  fishes  and  reptiles  from  South  America.  From  Rev.  E. 
C.  BoIIes,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  fine  suite  of  land  shells,*  from  Maine. 

Nor  have  individuals  connected  with  the  College  failed  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  increase  of  the  Cabinet,  for  liberal  donations,  both  of 
specimens  and  of  money,  have  been  contributed.  Prof.  D.  C.  Eaton 
has  given  upwards  of « 1,200  specimens  of  shells,  besides  corals,  in- 
sects, &c.  Prof.  Silliman,  in  addition  to  the  collection  alluded  to,  has 
given  others  of  insects,  radiates,  &c.  Prof.  Dana  has  made  important 
contributions  to  mineralogy,  topology  and  zoology.  Prof.  Yerrill  hjis 
presented  upwards  of  3,000  marine  invertebrates  and  fishes  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  besides  collections  from  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
Lake  Champlain,  and  northern  New  York.  Prof.  Brush  has  added 
largely  to  the  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  and  also  many  specimens  to  that 
of  fossils ;  and  others  of  the  Faculty  are  among  the  contrbutors. 

A  very  large  and  desirable  addition  to  the  Cabinet  was  made  last 
spring  by  the  Zoological  Class  of  the  Scientific  School,  during  their 
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excursions  with  Prof.  Verrill.  In  this  way,  over  2,000  specimens* 
belonging  to  200  species  of  animals,  were  obtained.  From  Mr.  S.  J. 
Smith,  now  a  student  in  the  zoological  department,  over  5,000  beau- 
tifully mounted  specimens  of  insects  have  been  received,  collected  by 
him  during  two  summers  past  in  Maine,  together  witb  a  large  number 
of  shells,  reptiles,  birds'  nests,  eggs,  &c. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  has  also  contributed  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
in  addition  to  the  zoological  collections  before  mentioned.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Dudley,  of  the  Scientific  School,  has  given  a  collection  of  insects. 
There  are  also  other  additions,  some  of  them  equally  important  with 
those  mentioned,  though  not  so  large  in  number  of  specimens.  Among 
these  are  collections  from  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  and  T.  O.  Sanborn, 
of  Boston,  E.  Sufferth,  Esq.,  of  Cuba,  Jixnos  Shepard,  of  Plantsville, 
Conn.,  Prof.  E.  G.  Pickett,  Mr.  J.  M.  Way,  Mr.  W.  W.  Denslow,  and 
O.  M.  Brooks,  Esq.  The  Cabinet  has  also  received  some  additions 
through  purchase. 

The  whole  number  of  specimens  added  to  the  College  Cabinet 
within  two  years,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  100,000.  This  highly 
satisfactory  result  is  the  more  encouraging,  when  it  is  considered  that 
to  sustain  the  departments  of  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Zoology,  the 
College  appropriated  annually  only  $300,  (it  was  made  last  year  $400,) 
while  the  Museum  of  Harvard  has  an  annual  income  of  $15,000,  be- 
sides large  contributions  in  money  from  the  friends  and  Alumni  of  the 
College. 

But  few  of  these  extensive  additions  are  displayed  in  the  Cabinet, 
for  want  of  room.  A  much  larger  building  is  at  once  needed.  Yale 
ought  not  to  be  second  best  in  this  or  any  other  respect.  Many  of  her 
numerous  graduates  have  contributed,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Mu- 
seum, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  contributions  will  be 
greatly  more  abundant  in  the  future. 

Within  a  few  days,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  has  started  for  Panama,  to 
be  absent  between  two  and  three  months,  collecting  shells,  corals,  and- 
other  oceanic  species,  besides  fot-sils,  etc.,  for  the  Museum.  He  went 
without  a  prospect  of  remuneration  beyond  the  pleasure  of  laboring 
for  science  and  for  the  College.  He  had  a  free  passage  ticket  both 
ways,  due  to  the  friendly  interest  in  the  College  of  Mr.  Hoadley,  the 
President  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Bellows,  Vice-President 
of  the  Pacific  Mail-Steamship  Company.  The  general  expenses  of 
the  expedition  have  been,  for  the  greater  part,  paid  by  a  few  gentle- 
men in  New  Haven  and  Boston. 
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1^   ^t  Calltge  §eU. 


"  Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells.'*— Edoas  A.  Poe. 

The  present  GoUege  bell  that  swings  over  the  Lyceum  has  been  in 
use  now  twelve  years.  How  many  predecessors  came  before  it,  or 
where  they  have  all  gone  to,  history  saith  not.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  the  Lit.  in  these  latter  days,  to  hear  how  the  Editor; 
twelve  years  ago,  welcomed  ihis  bell. 

"  We  have  one  point  yet  to  touch  upon,  which  affords  us  great 
pleasure.  We  refer  to  the  new  bell.  What  a  luxury !  Some  good 
genius — some  good  genius  of  acoustics  must  be  hovering  over  us. 
We  thought  when  the  old  bell  was  cracked,  we  should  '  ne'er  look 
upon  its  like  again.'  But  we  are  wandering  from  our  text ;  we  ought 
to  have  said,  we  feared  we  should  ne'er  hear  *  its  like  again.'  But 
never  mind  about  that.  Acoustics  and  optics  are  not  more  than  a  term 
apart.  And  well  we  might  have  entertained  such  fears,  for  a  while, 
Secause  the  second  bell  was  not  acquainted  with  the  first  principles 
of  College  duty.  Why,  the  good-for-nothing  old  tinnabulum  (at  the 
same  time,  we  don't  wish  to  insult  the  bell  by  calling  it  a  *  door-bell,' 
or  a  *  cow-bell,')  couldn't '  even  turn  over.'  What  a  Kararopo^i  But 
what  should  occur  in  the  '  winter  of  our  discontent,'  but  a  new  bell 
arrival!" 

With  such  execrable  wit  was  the  advent  heralded.  The  complete 
brass  with  which  the  Latin  is  robbed  of  half  its  tin  and  the  Greek 
spoiled  of  every  accent,  would  put  the  Editor  of  the  present  times  to 
the  blush.  What  more  distinct  proof  could  we  vrish  of  the  rise  in 
Tale  scholarship  within  the  last  decade !  And  then  the  bold  famili- 
arity which  pervades  the  whole  passage,  as  well  as  the  disregard  of  all 
analysis  of  the  organs  of  sense-perception,  bear  equal  evidence  of  the 
lamentably  low  state  of  the  moral  and  mental  sciences.  That  old  bell 
bad  a  bad  effect  upon  the  College.  And  indeed  it  must  have  been  a 
miserably  poor  one.  In  comparison  with  it,  the  present  substitute  is 
pronounced  ''  a  luxury,"  even  though  unable  to  turn  over ;  and  when 
the  grateful  Editor  beheld  it  with  his  ears,  as  he  seems  to  have  done 
in  his  *<  wanderings,"  he  acknowledged  the  presence  of  at  least  two 
good  genii,  hovering  o'er  him  up  in  the  Lyceum  dome. 
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When  one  firat  come8  to  New  Haveo,'  there  is  nothhig  that  coofasee 
him  80  constantly  as  the  number,  variety  and  oontinual  ringing  of  bells. 
There  are  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  round  the  city  green,  which 
ring  on  eyery  conceivable  occasion  whenever  anything  is  to  be  done 
or  not  done.  There  is  the  bell  at  the  depot,  which  rings  every  time 
a  train  is  expected  to  come  or  go.  There  are  the  numberless 
shirt  factories  and  carriage  factories,  each  one  of  which  has  its  own 
particular  bell,  and  its  own  particular  time  for  ringing  it.  All  these 
bells  besides  chime  in  the  hours  according  to  their  own  peculiar  chro- 
nology, so  that  noon  is  any  time  between  11.45  A.  M.  and  12.15  P.  M. 
And  to  swell  the  harmony,  there  is  the  College  bell,  which  warns  the 
Student  when  in  the  morning  to  turn  over  for  his  last  nap ;  when,  an 
hour  afterward,  to  go  to  breakfast,  and  in  three  minutes  again,  to  come 
back  to  prayers ;  which  rings  every  half  hour  for  the  time,  and  every 
half  hour  for  a  recitation ;  which  proclaims  the  anniversary  of  every 
meal ;  and  after  the  shades  of  night  begin  to  fall,  calls  alike  to  prayer- 
meetings  or  large  society — the  revival  of  religion,  or  the  decay  of  elo- 
quence. One  would  almost  think  Mr.  Poe  was  a  Yale  student,  when 
he  sang  his  **  tintinnabulation,''  except  that  he  makes  no  allusions  to 
the  bell  of  Alma  Mater,  unless  it  be  in  those  misanthropic  ones,  which 

"In  that  muffled  monotone, 
Feels  a  glory  in  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  stone.** 

I  say  it  is  hard  for  the  new-comer  to  learn  the  peculiar  note  of  the 
College  campana,  on  which  alone  he  must  depend  for  punctuality  at 
College  exercises.  Does  one  object,  "Why  depend  upon  the  bell 
alone?  Are  watches  and  clocks  impossible  to  the  Student?"  My 
friend,  there  be  watches  many  and  clocks  many  ;  there  be  those  that 
go  by  springs  and  those  that  tick  to  the  swing  of  the  pendulum ;  there 
is  time  solar  and  sidereal.  But  he  that  would  carry  College  time, 
must  swear 

"By  the  moon,  the  Inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes,'' 

not  only,  but  also  several  times  a  day.  It  is  hard  at  first  to  dis- 
tinguish the  College  bell,  but  the  power  is  acquired  at  last ;  and  be- 
fore he  ends  his  course,  provided  that  end  be  not  premature,  the 
Senior  knows  by  heart,  not  only  the  moments  when  the  ringing  must 
commence,  but  the  proper  succession  of  every  stroke,  and  even  the 
number  of  times  the  tolling  will  be  continued.  He  knows  the  worthy 
ringer  tolls  on  the  average  125  beats  for  the  *'  last  bell''  before  prayers ; 
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that  he  rmgs  on  the  average  50  at  10.30  A.  M.;  140  at  11.30 ;  40  for 
dinner  and  supper;  while  for  service  on  a  Sunday,  be  pulls  till  he  is 
tired,  and  then,  his  cheeks  all  rosy  with  the  exercise,  and  his  whole 
soul  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  melody  of  the  ringing,  he  hies  away 
to  the  Chapel  choir  to  rid  himself  of  this  superfluous  music. 

So  the  bell  rings  us  to  Chapel.  Here,  I  know,  I  toudi  a  tender 
point  with  some;  they  are  the  few,  however,  who  have  not  become 
callous,  not  only  in  body  but  as  regards  conscience,  to  every  thing 
that  emanates  from  within  those  hated  walls.  And  yet  the  fault  can- 
not be  found  in  the  preaching.  The  Chapel  pulpit  is  filled  by  Profes- 
sors who  are  welcomed  by  other  congregations  and  not  unhonored  by 
calls  to  positions  of  the  oldest  ministers  of  the  city ;  while  those  who 
occasionally  preach,  are  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  College  gradu- 
ates. StUl,  it  is  a  Just  criticism  that  litUe  benefit  is  derived  from 
Chapel  attendance.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  throughout  my 
course  to  occupy  a  seat  with  the  best  of  companions,  who  settle  down 
to  their  napping  regularly  and  quietly,  leaving  me  undisturbed  for  the 
most  devout  worship ;  and  yet  I  must  confess  to  profiting  little  by 
their  kind  opportunities.   • 

No  one,  educated  to  the  fastidiousness  of  civilized  life,  can  worship 
regularly  in  a  bam.  Beligion  does  not  appeal  to  the  reason  only,  but 
depends  in  great  part  on  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  awe,  and  holy 
sentiments.  Stand  on  a  bleak  and  barren  plain,  and  you  can  reason 
out  the  doctrines  of  theology  and  expound  the  way  of  salvation  ;  but 
you  feel  little  attraction  to  worship  there.  The  circumstances  do  not 
mould  the  feelings  into  the  proper  shape. 

''The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 

The  arching  roof,  the  graceful  curves  of  everything  of  Nature's  handi- 
work, the  glancing  light  and  solemn  shade,  the  delicacy  with  which  the 
grass,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  and  the  leaves  merge  and  mingle  in  one 
harmonious  whole— ^uiet  the  soul,  and  lead  the  thoughts  iQevitably 
to  dwell  on  perfectness  in  spiritual  things.  Let  one  sit  out  under  the 
elms,  amid  the  noble  pillars  of  their  trunks,  while  his  eye  follows  up 
the  faultless  curves  of  their  branches  to  the  gothic  peak  and  leafy 
finial,  and  revels  in  the  frescoe  of  the  foliage  upon  the  clouds,  the 
clouds  upon  the  sky ;  and  his  soul  within  him  will  move  in  sympathy 
towards  the  faultless  in  imagination.  Art  can  imitate  the  circum- 
stances and  so  repeat  the  effects  of  Nature.  But  when  the  taste  is 
disgusted  by  a  blank  vision  of  dullness,  and  every  sense  of  the  truly 
and  beautifully  article  is  outraged,  the  mind  too  sees  nothing  to  inter- 
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«8t  Add  the  discordant  Jars  and  gratings  which  overwhelm  him  from 
the  rear  of  the  bnilduig,  and  try  to  imagine  any  situation  more  unlikely 
to  call  forth  the  sentiments  of  reyerence  and  pore  resolve,  or  any  4n- 
clination  to  worship,  which  is  indeed  only  the  rousing  of  the  soul  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  and  artistic  in  the  imagination.  The  old 
Puritan  iconoclasts  tore  irom  the  churches  all  but  their  gloomy,  bare 
walls,  and  piously  ascribed  all  music  to  the  Devil.  Would  that  some 
such  storm  of  fanatical  vandalism  might  sweep  through  our  institu- 
tions and  clarify  the  atmosphere  for  a  brighter  day ! 

At  11J25  A.  M.  the  college  campus  is  undisturbed,  save  by  some 
wandering  footstep ;  within  five  minutes  the  old  bell  is  pealing  its 
loudest  clangors,  and  troops  of  votaries  press  from  every  quarter  to 
the  various  outcroppings  of  the  **  pierian  spring/'  It  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  Student,  all  ungowned  as  he  is,  among  the  townspeople,  by 
that  classic  air  that  always  will  surround  him — that  otium  cum  digni- 
tate  he  wears  like  a  garment.  But  no  less  surely  will  you  here  distin- 
guish the  various  classmen  from  each  other ;  whether  it  be  the  ''  grave 
and  reverend,''  as  he  calmly  strolls  along,  or  the  Sophomore,  for  the 
time  being  awed  by  a  presence  greater  even  than  his,  or  the  neoph3rte, 
with  hurried  foot  stumbling  through  the  unused  paths,  while  his 
anxious  eyes  become  inflamed  over  the  Greek-fire  of  Prof.  James 
Hadley,  M.  A.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  suicidal  haste  these  under- 
classmen rush  to  the  torture.    The  poet  has  manfully  noted  it  : 

^  **One  more  anfortunate 

Sophomore  wight, 
Bashly  importuDate, 
Gk>ne  to  recite." 

Yet  you  are  right,  gentlemen.  Delay  not.  Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time,  and  punctuality  a  saver  of  marks  unto  matriculation. 

But  not  always  has  this  College  bell  pealed  for  such  peaceful  sum- 
mons. The  very  next  month  after  its  mounting,  it  rang  to  another 
tone.  Twelve  years  ago  the  feeling  between  Students  and  the  town 
boys  of  New  Haven  ran  very  high.  The  papers  state  that  a  Student 
oould  not  go  even  from  College  to  the  Post  Office,  without  meeting 
direct  insult  from  the  remarks  of  rowdies  in  the  street ;  and  strange 
to  relate,  these  remarks  were  seldom  resented.  But  not  always  was 
it  so ;  and  when  a  collision  did  take  place,  right  generally  went  with 
right,  for  New  Haven  at  that  time  was  guarded  by  a  sq^ad  of  only 
nine  policemen. 
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A  riot  of  this  sort  took  place  on  March  17th,  1854.  The-  evening 
before  there  had  been  a  slight  disturbance  at  the  theatre,  which  New 
Haven  then  supported,  in  the  Exchange  Building.  One  of  a  little 
company  of  Students  sitting  in  the  front,  rising  to  take  off  a  shawl, 
a  rowdy  shouted  to  '*  put  him  out,"  whereupon  the  Student  knocked 
the  rowdy  down ;  but  after  the  play  was  over,  the  party  from  Yale 
was  soundly  pummeled  by  the  friends  of  the  defeated  bully.  The 
next  evening  the  College  boys  went  down  in  a  body  of  fifty.  A  rab- 
ble two  or  three  hundred  strong,  collected  on  the  street,  and  just 
about  the  time  the  performance  was  over,  raised  the  cry  of  fire  to 
increase  their  numbers.  The  Students,  waiting  till  the  rest  of  the 
audience  had  left  the  building,  formed  in  ranks  four  abreast,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  march  up  Chapel  street,  on  the  sidewalk  next  Trinity  Church, 
the  town  boys  filling  the  middle  of  the  street  and  following  them  with 
howls  and  insults.  At  Temple  street  comer,  a  pile  of  bricks  had  been 
left  for  building  purposes ;  and  when  opposite  it,  some  spirit  moved 
the  Students  to  strike  up  "  Gaudeamus  igitur.'*  Excited  by  the  song, 
the  crowd  armed  themselves  with  the  bricks,  and  began  pelting  across 
the  street ;  and  a  number  of  them,  headed  by  one  O'Neil,  made  a 
direct  assault  with  clubs  and  knives  upon  the  Student  column*  These, 
driven  at  length  to  the  last  resort,  drew  their  pist.ols  and  fired,  some 
over  the  heads  of  their  assailants,  but  some  into  the  crowd,  by  which 
two  men  were  wounded ;  while  0*Neil  staggered  back  into  the  street, 
killed  by  a  stab  in  the  side.  The  dimensions  of  the  wound  show  the 
kind  of  knife  used,  for  it  was  8  inches  deep  and  1^  wide.  The  cry  of 
*'  some  one  shot,"  being  raised,  the  crowd,  mad  with  rage,  rushed  to 
the  assault ;  and  the  Students  retreated  hastily  to  the  College  Campus, 
where  they  gave  three  cheers,  and  fortified  themselves  in  South 
College. 

The  baffled  crowd  ran  to  the  arsenal  of  "The  Blues,"  and  seized 
two  cannon ;  and  some  of  them  breaking  into  Center  Church  and  the 
Church  on  Court  street,  wakened  the  city  by  the  bells.  But  the  College 
bell  replied  defiantly,  calling  out  the  boys  to  the  old  cry  of  Yale,  Yale. 
They  barricaded  South  College  till,  a  paper  of  the  time  says,  "it 
resembled  the  fortification  of  a  town  expecting  siege.  Fire  arms  were 
distributed  among  the  different  rooms,  the  neighboring  pavements 
were  torn  up  and  carried  into  the  building,  and  all  conducted  with  a 
system  and  order  truly  astonishing."  The  mob  meanwhile  brought 
up  the  cannon  which  they  planted  opposite  the  College,  one  in  College 
street,  the  other  in  Chapel  street ;  and  loaded  them  to  the  muzzle  with 
broken  iron,  stones  and  pieces  of  chain.    The  Faculty  and  city  authori- 
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ties,  however,  by  this  time,  were  on  the  ground.  The  Captain,  of 
Police  mounted  a  cannon  carriage  and  addressed  the  rioters,  clinching 
his  unavailing  words  with  an  adroit  spiking  of  the  cannon.  The 
Mayor  followed  with  a  conciliatory  proclamation;  and  the  Faculty 
promising  to  submit  the  offenders  to  a  full  civil  trial,  the  crowd  finally 
dispersed. 

At  the  Coroner's  inquest  held  over  the  body  of  O'Neil,  every  Stu- 
dent who  was  examined,  either  declined  to  answer  every  question,  or 
'swore  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Pres.  Woolsey  deposed,  "  I 
know  nothing  whatever  in  relation  to  the  matter  before  you.''  Prof. 
Lamed,  *'  I  know  of  no  circumstance  which  can  possibly  throw  any 
light  upon  the  question."  Prof.  Thacher,  '*  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge, nor  do  I  know  anything  from  the  confession  of  any  one,  how,  by 
whose  hand,  by  what  means,  or  at  what  time,  this  man  came  to  his 
death."  Consequently  the  Jurors  returned  a  verdict,  *'  that  Patrick 
O'Niel  came  to  his  death  from  wounds  received  at  the  hands  of  some 
person  or  persons  unknown  to  them."  And  that  was  the  end  of  it  in 
a  legal  point  of  view.  I  have  it  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  claims 
to  have  been  prominent  in  the  commotion,  that  the  knife  was  first 
buried  at  dead  of  night,  in  silent  earth  under  the  flagging  of  the  walk ; 
but  not  being  considered  safe  even  there,  was  afterwards  taken  up,  the 
wooden  handle  burnt  to  driest  dust,  and  the  iron  thrown  into  the  deep- 
est well  of  the  vicinity. 

And  later  yet,  ourselves  remember  the  times  of  the  riots  of  1863, 
when  a  mob  ruled  New  York  for  three  days,  when  lesser  horrors 
occurred  in  many  other  of  our  Northern  cities,  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  their  re-enactment  in  New  Haven.  City  militia  slept 
at  their  arsenals ;  Students  armed  themselves  and  barricaded  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  But  the  alarm  carried  its  own  cure ;  the  precautions 
intimidated  lawlessness;  and  the  College  bell  struck  the  hours  of 
night  in  peace. 

And  so,  day  in  and  day  out,  it  swings,  telling  in  never  varsring  intona- 
tion, the  placid  progress  of  our  Student  life.  Seldom  it  peals  for  any 
stirring  call,  for  few  excitements  mingle  in  the  monotony  of  Yale. 

"Even  the  course  is  and  the  waters  stiU      ^ 
Of  rivers  bearing  great  ships  to  the  ooean.**  ' 

A. 
VOL.  XXXI.  12 
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On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  August  26th,  1346,  the  army  of  Ed- 
ward III.  was  drawn  up  on  the  plain  between  Broye  and  Or^y,  In 
Ponthien,  waiting  the  approach  of  the  French.  Pursued  by  the  vastly 
superior  army  of  Philip,  m  a  hostile  country,  and  with  the  Somme  in 
his  rear,  Edward  bad,  on  Thursday  morning,  forced  the  ford,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict  with  a  detachment  of  8,000  French,  sent  to  hinder 
his  passage,  and  continued  his  march,  burning  and  ravaging.  On  Fri- 
day morning,  being  in  the  county  of  Poutbien,  his  own  land,  since  it 
was  part  of  the  dower  of  his  mother,  Isabella  of  France,  he  deter- 
mined to  await  here  the  attack  of  the  French,  and  accordingly  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  calling  in  his  detachments,  and  choosing  a  favor- 
able ground  for  battle.  On  Saturday,  the  army  rose  with  the  sun, 
heard  Mass  and  received  the  Sacrament,  and  Edward,  riding  Joyously 
through  the  ranks,  exhorted  them  to  do  their  duty,  as  Englishmen. 
Edward  placed  all  his  wagons  and  horses  in  a  park,  in  his  rear,  and 
drew  up  his  army  in  three  divisions.  The  first,  consisting  of  800 
men  at  arms,  2,000  archers,  and  1,000  Welch,  was  commanded  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  second,  500  men  at  arms,  and  1,200  ar- 
chers, was  led  by  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel,  and  the 
third,  of  700  men  at  arms,  and  200  archers,  the  king  himself  com- 
manded.   In  all,  6,500  men. 

The  archers  were  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  a  harrow,  in  front,  back 
of  them  were  the  men-at-arms,  supportidd  by  the  other  divisions ;  and 
so,  having  taken  a  meal  at  noon,  they  wait,  on  this  rainy  aflemoon, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  their  helmets  and  their  arms  before  them. 
Philip  had  spent  the  night  at  Abbeville,  six  leagues  off,  with  his  army, 
estimated,  at  the  least,  at  8,000  horsemen  and  60,000  footmen.  He 
set  out  from  Abbeville  late  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  all  the 
noblesse  of  France,  not  so  much  an  army,  as  a  herd  of  great  lords, 
each  wishing  to  show  his  power,  and  each  pressing  to  the  front.  At 
two  leagues  from  his  quarters,  his  scouts  came  back,  telling  him  the 
order  and  perfect  preparation  of  the  English,  and  advising  him  to 
camp  in  the  field  all  night,  and  rest  the  army.  Philip  accordingly 
:gave  orders  to  stop,  but  to  stop  such  a  caravan  of  feudal  lords 
as  his  army  was,  is  easier  commanded  than  executed,  for  those  in  the 
rear  exclaimed,  that  they  would  not  halt  till  they  were  in  advance, 
and  acoordingly,  forced  on  from  behmd,  the  march  proceeded.    So,  in 
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nJn,  mud  and  weariDess,  the  great  colnmn  Btrnggles  forward,  until 
about  6  o'clock  in  the  aftemooD,  the  advance  suddenly  come  upon  the 
English*  inspecting  the  performance,  we  may  suppose,  with  much  cu- 
riosity, and  some  astontehment  Of  coarse  they  halt,  and  of  course 
those  behind  come  up,  one  after  another,  and  much  waviog  of  banners, 
and  shouting  of  war-cries,  and  lordly  cursing  of  the  infantry  and  bow- 
men ensues,  until  Philip  himself  comes  up.  Now  were  displayed  the 
prominent  faults  of  Philip's  character ;  brave,  but  rash,  impetuous, 
without  knowledge  of  war  or  cool  judgment,  and  in  his  fits  of  rage 
disregarding  everything  but  vengeance.  At  sight  of  the  English  he 
could  no  longer  restrain  himself,  for,  says  Froissart,  <*  he  bated  tbem," 
and  he  ordered  bis  Marshals  to  send  the  Genoese  to  the  front  and  be- 
gin the  battle.  These  Genoese  were  cross-bowmen,  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  6,  to  15,000.  They  seem  to  have  been  both  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellins,  and  were  probably  those  exiled,  when  the  Genoese, 
tired  of  their  eternal  factions,  drove  out  both,  in  1339.  Tired  with  a 
march  of  six  miles  in  armor,  and  carrying  their  arbalests,  without  food 
since  morning,  and  the  strings  of  their  bows  slackened  by  the  rain,  the 
unhappy  Genoese  in  va(n  remonstrate.  They  are  pushed  to  the  front* 
set  up  a  shout,  and  commence  firing,  the  French  men-at-arms,  now 
drawn  up  in  some  kind  of  order,  looking  with  profound  contempt  at 
the  whole  operation.  '  Then  uprose  the  English  archers ;  they  had 
covered  their  bows  from  the  rain,  and  taking  one  step  forward,  began 
such  a  constant  and  accurate  discharge,  as  completely  routed  the 
Genoese,  so  that  some  threw  down  their  bows,  others  cut  their 
bow-strings,  and  all  made  for  the  rear  as  fast  as  possible.  But  they 
are  stopped  by  a  wall  of  French  horsemen,  and  Philip's  wrath  again 
getting  the  better  of  his  judgment,  he  gives  the  command,  *'  kill  me  all 
this  rabble  which  obstructs  the  way  to  no  purpose.''  So  the  French 
horsemen  ride  in  among  them,  hacking  and  hewing,  the  Genoese  flying 
and  falling,  and  it  soon  becomes  one  mass  of  whirling  confusion,  on 
which  continually  fall  the  English  arrows,  like  snow,  transfixing  men 
and  horses,  and  overthrowing  these  grand  "  seigneurs,"  who,  once 
down,  lay  like  lobsters  in  their  shells,  unable  to  rise  without  help, 
until  kindly  relieved  by  certain  Gornishmen  and  Welshmen,  who  crept 
in  among  them,  with  large  knives,  and  poniarded  them  through  the 
interstices,  great  lords  though  they  were.  The  battle  is  lost  already. 
In  vain  certain  great  counts  of  Blois  and  Alengon,  and  dukes  of  Lor- 
raine and  Flanders,  turning  their  own  flank,  pass  through  the  checker- 
work  of  archers,  and  have  to  do  with  iron-clads  like  themselves ;  in 
vain  the  blind  John  of  Bohemia,  ties  his  bridle  to  his  knight's,  and 
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makes  in,  to  strike  one  stroke ;  they,  and  numberlese  other  oounts, 
dukes,  and  archbishops,  are  slaughtered  around  their  banners,  the 
English  never  breaking  their  order,  but  receiving  tbem  in  suoh  sort, 
that  few  go  back  alive.  Finally,  at  dusk,  Philip  is  foroed  off  the  field 
by  five  remaining  knights,  and  flies  with  the  relies  of  his  army,  leav- 
ing behind  him  11  prinoes,  80  bannerets,  1,200  knights,  and  30,000 
soldiers. 

This  battle  of  Cressy  is  most  noted  as  the  commencement  of  the 
era  of  gunpowder.  Froissart  makes  no  mention  of  it,  but  Yillani 
says,  that  Edward  had  certain  <*  bombards,  which  made  such  a  sha- 
kmg  and  report,  as  if  it  thundered,  with  great  slaughter  of  men,  and 
overthrow  of  ^horses."  That  the  French,  tired  by  a  march  of  eighteen 
miles,  weak^ed  by  want  of  food,  and  soaked  by  the  rain,  would  have 
made  a  better  fight  without  the  Genoese,  seems  highly  probable.  Still, 
careful  preparation  and  prudent  courage  might  even  then  have  pre- 
vailed over  undisciplined  numbers  and  headstrong  valor. 

Without  speculating  on  possible  chances,  the  victory  was  owing 
to  the  immense  superiority  of  the  English  archers.  But  the  question 
naturally  arises,  in  what  consisted  this  superiority  t  The  Genoese 
were  considered  the  best  cross-bowmen  of  the  age,  and  far  outnum- 
bered the  English ;  in  fact,  were  as  numerous  as  the  whole  English 
army  put  together.  Why  then  did  they  offer  such  a  feeble  resistance  ? 
The  reason  is,  that  the  English  used  the  Umg-how^  the  Genoese  the 
arhlast.  The  difference  between  the  two  weapons  is  great  The  ex- 
treme strength  required  to  bend  a  bow  able  to  send  an  arrow  with 
sufficient  force,  was  obviated,  by  making  the  bow  of  steel,  placing  it 
on  a  stock,  and  retaining  the  string  by  a  catch.  They  were  sometimes, 
too,  wound  up  by  a  winch.  All  this  makes  a  clumsy  weapon,  good  at 
point  blank  range,  for  it  shot  a  square-headed  steel  bolt,  but  heavy, 
unmanageable,  and  continually  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  Eng- 
lish bow,  on  the  contrary,  was  six  feet  long,  shot  a  cloth-yard  shaft, 
and  was  drawn,  not  to  the  eye  or  breast,  but  to  the  ear,  by  which  the 
whole  strength  may  be  exerted,  and  a  proportlonably  stiffer  bow  used. 
The  long-bow  never  became  popular  out  of  England,  because  it  re- 
quired strength,  intelligence  and  constant  practice,  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  peasant  of  no  other  country  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
cross-bow  had  been  introduced  into  England, — Harold  and  Richard  I. 
were  both  killed  by  a  quarrel, — but  its  use  had  always  been  discour- 
aged. There  are  extant,  statutes  of  John,  Edward  I.,  III.  and  IV., 
Henry  YII.,  VIII,,  and  as  late  as  Charles  I.,  encouraging  its  use. 
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In  particular,  there  is  one  of  Edward  III.,  Anno  1342,  ordering  bis 
Bherififs  to  have  in  readiness  "500  white  bows,  and  as  many  bnndles 
of  arrows,"  for  this  very  war  with  France.  The  battles  of  NeviUe's 
Gross,  Halidon  Hill,  Shrewsbury,  Poictiers,  and  Azinoourr,  were  won 
by  this  very  superiority  of  the  English  bowmen.  Bobert  Bruce  at 
Baonockbnm  charged  the  archers  with  his  cavalry,  and  once  among 
them,  sabered  the  light-armed  bowmen  with  the  greatest  ease;  had 
Philip  done  as  much,  the  great  hindrance  to  his  victory  wonid  have 
been  removed. 

Not  only  does  the  well-known  fact  of  the  English  use  of  the  bow, 
point  to  its  employment  in  this  battle,  bnt  it  was  a  better  weapon 
than  the  cross-bow.  It  could  be  fired  quicker,  more  accurately,  and  at 
longer  range,  while  its  power  was  sufficient  to  pierce  the  Joints  of  any 
armor,  as  may  be  ascertained  from-  numberless  sources,  not  only  of 
«'  lying  ballads,"  but  reliable  Chronicles.  Besides,  if  the  English  had 
need  cross-bows,  their  strings  would  have  been  as  spoilt  as  those 
of  the  Qenoese,  for  a  clumsy  arbalest  could  not  be  easily  cov- 
ered. The  truth  is,  the  long-bow  man  could  and  did  always,  when 
not  in  use,  carry  his  bow  in  a  leather  or  canvas  bow-case.  Villani 
expressly  makes  the  distinction,  for  he  everywhere  calls  the  English 
**  archiert"  archers,  and  the  (Genoese,  *'  halestieri,"  or  men  who  use 
the  cross-bow ;  in  monk-latin,  "  balista."  Froissart,  too,  calls  their 
arrows  ^^sageites;"  the  Latin  name  for  an  archer  was  **  Sagittarius,"  in^ 
distinction  from  *'  balistarius,"  whereas,  if  they  had  been  cross-bow 
bolts,  he  would  have  called  them  '*  traiet,**  or  *<  quarreaidx"  the  tech- 
nical name.  In  fine,  we  say  with  Froissart, — '*  Thus  you  will  say, 
that  on  this  day  the  archers  of  England  gave  great  comfort  to  their 
country,  for  by  their  arrows  most  men  say  that  the  work  was  done, 
though  many  valiant  knights  there  were  on  their  side,  who  valiantly 
fought,  hand  to  hand,  and  accomplished  many  a  splendid  deed  of 
arms,  and  great  exploit.  For  you  must  well  feel  and  understand, 
that  the  archers  there  did  a  great  thing,  for  by  their  arrows  in  the  be- 
ginning were  the  Genoese  discomfited,  who  numbered  full  15,000, 
which  was  a  great  advantage  to  them;  for  a  great  number  of  men-at- 
arms,  richly  armed  and  equipped,  and  well  mounted,  as  was  then  the 
fashion,  were  discomfitted  and  lost  by  these  Genoese,  who  stumbled 
amongst  them,  and  so  embarrassed  them,  as  they  could  neither  rise, 
nor  get  in  order  again."  J.  w.  b. 
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To  begin  with  a  definition  seems  rather  inauspicious.  Tet  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  a  country  with  an  Aristo- 
cracy, and  that  in  one  without,  is  such  a  radical  one,  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  in  presenting,  not  only  a  definition,  but  an  explanation  and  a 
proof.  For  other  purposes  other  definitions  would  be  preferable ;  for 
the  present,  I  shall  accept  this.  A  gentleman  is  one  who  obeys  the 
unwritten  Law.  If  this  seem  intangible  at  first,  consideration  will 
make  it  less  so. 

Whenever  anything  is  due  from  man  to  man,  the  expressed  fact  that 
it  is  due  is  called  law— ;;W.  All  law  is  at  first  unwritten.  By  degrees, 
so  far  as  the  mass  becomes  competent  to  understand  it,  language 
to  express  it,  power  to  enforce  it,  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  then  to 
statement ;  becomes  obligatory,  compulsory.  This  boundary  is  con- 
stantly extending ;  technically,  "Lex,''  encroaches  upon,  and  includes 
more  and  more  of  "  Jus."  Many  things  that  were  once  binding  upon 
Gentlemen  only,  are  now  by  enactment  binding  upon  all  mankind. 

The  gentleman,  then,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  other  men,  as 
the  Christian  to  the  Jew ;  he  fulfills  the  law,  but  from  a  different  mo- 
tive ;  a  spirit  which  makes  him  go  beyond  the  law.  Gentlemen  con- 
stitute a  society  within  society  itself.  It  is  tautology  to  say  that  a 
gentleman  will  not  lie  or  steal,  but  there  are  other  offences  against 
society  in  general,  and  against  particular  members  of  it ;  civil  and 
criminal  cases  as  we  might  say.  But  while  it  is  not  necessary  that 
every  good  citizen  sboald  be  a  lawyer  (for  he  can  read  and  obey,  the 
published  statutes)  every  Gentleman  must  understand  for  himself  the 
law  of  honor,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  reduced  to  such 
explicit  statement.  A  dispositianf  which  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  natural  gentleman,  is  not  enough ;  it  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
nice  discriminatioUt  to  constitute  the  finished  gentleman.  The  finished 
gentleman  then  must  have  an  almost  perfect  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, so  far  as  it  has  developed  itself  in  the  age  and  place  in  which  he 
lives.  He  must  observe  its  motives,  wishes,  tastes,  feelings  in  others, 
and  must  experience  them  in  himself.  All  surroundings  and  oppor- 
tunities necessary  to  this  knowledge  and  observation  are  absolutely 
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indispensable.  This  shows  why  a  oosmopolite  may  beoomo  the  more 
perfect  gentleman,  as  aoqnainted  with  every  phase  of  human  nature. 
Every  one  must  feel  and  think,  knov.ing  his  generous  disposition,  that 
Shakespeare  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  polished  gentlemen  of 
his  time.    The  man  is  bom ;  the  gentleman  cultivated. 

Now,  where  an  Aristocracy  exists,  hedged  in  and  sedulously  guard- 
ed by  every  conceivable  form  of  law,  though  the  proper  disposition, 
which  is  accidental,  may  spring  up  in  any  person  of  the  mass,  the 
means  of  cultivating  the  tastes  necessary  to  a  gentleman  are  possessed 
only  by  the  privileged  few.  For  though  a  gentleman,  whose  tastes 
and  feelings  have  already  been  educated,  may  remain  a  gentleman  still, 
though  laboring  all  the  time,  and  clothed  in  rags,  his  children  must 
fall  below  the  standard ;  for  one  laboring  all  the  time,  and  clothed  in 
rags,  is  little  likely  to  become  a  gentleman.  In  such  a  country  the  gen- 
tlemen  are  almost  wholly  hicluded  among  the  aristocratic  wealthy, 
and  almost  wholly  excluded  from  the  common  laboring  mass ;  or  at 
least,  this  is  so  far  the  case,  that  the  former  furnish  the  standard. 
Mark  then  the  result.  As  an  aristocracy,  supported  by  law,  is  a 
standing  injustice,  and  as  injustice  always  saps  the  very  foundation  of 
honor,  the  standard  falls  lower  and  lower.  Heartless  forms  and  cere- 
monies are  multiplied  without  number.  Gentlemen  are  licensed  to 
run  at  large,  by  the  king,  as  dogs  with  us ;  the  sum  is  paid,  the  badge 
attached.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  end  comes  to  be  confounded  with 
the  means ;  the  essence  with  the  substance. 

Now,  in  a  country  without  an  aristrocracy,  the  first  idea  of  a  gen- 
tleman (as  indeed  the  name)  is  borrowed.  There  is  no  permanent 
class  in  the  country  itself  to  furnish  a  standard;  consequently  foreign 
ones  are  imported.  To  be  sure  the  circumstances  are  slightly  differ- 
ent ;  but  if  diamonds  are  wanting,  paste  is  plenty ;  if  kings  are  not 
allowed,  tailors,  etc.,  are  wOling  to  exercise  the  same  authority  at  a 
much  less  expense.  (This  last  remark  is  stale ;  so  much  so  that  its 
deluded  victims  have  made  it  one  of  their  common  places,  but  it  is 
still  true.)  Superciliousness  is  mistaken  for  dignity ;  swagger  for 
commanding  self-respect ;  assumption  for  merit ;  profuseness  for  taste. 
The  art  of  heraldry  is  wanting,  but  town-criers  are  plenty,  of  that  class 
which  can  be  paid  with  an  occasional  good  dinner.  It  is  marvellous 
how  long,  in  a  new  country,  this  borrowed,  infantine,  rudimental  idea 
of  a  gentleman  can  prevail ;  an  idea  abnormal  to  its  society,  uficon- 
genial  to  its  government  and  laws.  Though  perhaps  necessary  in  an 
accurate  historian,  I  can  but  admire  that  pains  taking  officiousness  by 
which  it  has  been  established  that  there  was  an  English  Du  Wessyng- 
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ton  family,  some  five  hundred  years  ago ;  by  which  the  modem  bearer 
of  the  name  has  been  gallantly  rescued  from  a  plebian's  reproach,  and 
the  honest  but  incomplete  admiration  of  patriots,  supplemented  by  the 
adulation  of  flunkeyism.  Cannot  some  ingenious  man  deyise  an  ances- 
try for  Daniel  Webster,  with  only  the  slight  detraction  of  a  bar  sinis- 
ter 1  I  rejoice  that  all  such  attempts  have  ignominiously  failed,  and 
that  as  he  did  not  wish  to  survive  the  downfall  of  his  country,  so  his 
high  birth  cannot  be  traced  beyond  its  origin. 

I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  title  of  gentleman,  in  a  country  with- 
out an  aristocracy,  should  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  deserved,  and  when 
it  becomes  undeserved,  withdrawn.  Worth  should  not  be  compelled 
to  wait  in  the  ante-chamber  of  appreciation  untQ  it  meets  with  the  re- 
cognition of  kings ;  nor  should  the  lifeless  cocoon  boast  of  its  age  and 
silken  covering,  which  was  built  at  first  by  a  grub,  and  from  which  the 
butterfly  has  long  since  escaped.  Much  was  said,  not  long  ago,  about 
the  shoddy  families  of  the  <9buntry,  and  justly ;  yet,  if  I  understand 
the  process  of  shoddy  making,  it  consists  in  revamping  that  old  mate- 
rial, which  is  valuable  for  what  it  has  been,  rather  than  for  what  it  is. 
After  comparing  standards,  I  think  we  must  conclude  with  the  lucid 
schoolmen  of  old,  that  a  gentleman  is  a  gentleman  because  of  his  gen- 
tlemanliness ;  especially  in  a  country  where  such  strange  changes  of 
fortune  and  external  appearances  preclude  the  application  of  any  other 
criterion. 

I  have  thus  far  attempted  to  draw  the  inherent  distinction  between 
the  ideas  in  different  countries ;  let  me  now  allude  to  one  or  two  in- 
cidental modifications  which  occur  in  a  free  country : 

In  the  first  place,  the  quality  of  gentlemanliness  includes  more 
persons,  both  to  whom  it  belongs,  jand  toward  whom  it  is  exercised. 

As  the  written,  so  the  unwritten  law  favors  equality.  By  the  former 
the  means  of  culture  are  more  evenly  distributed.  Equally  want  and 
excess  are  less  liable  to  dwarf  or  corrupt  men's  natural  good  qualities. 
Still,  like  many  others,  this  fact  has  its  disagreeable  phase.  When  the 
means  of  culture  are  produced  to  excess,  they  often  fall  into  unworthy 
hands.  Good  taste  itself  is  caricatured,  and  almost  compelled,  as  it 
is  complained,  to  resort  to  an  otherwise  unreasonable  expense  in  very 
self-defence.  However,  I  think  a  gentleman  can  always  sufficiently 
distinguish  himself  from  the  vulgar  (who  are  notoriously  anxious  to 
strain  a  point)  by  bis  unwillingness  to  even  possess  or  seem  anything 
which  is  not  what  it  appears.  This,  at  least,  is  a  kind  of  taste  which 
cannot  be  bought  at  the  wholesale. 

It  is  in  a  country  of  equals  that  the  principle  ought  to  me^t  its  full 
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development,  tiiat  every  one's  feelings,  tastes  and  sentiments  ought  to 
be  respected,  so  far  as  he  is  oapable  of  aoy.  It  is  no  exonse  for  steal* 
ing  a  poor  man's  all,  that  it  is  little ;  for  ontraglng  the  sensibilities  of  a 
fellow  ereatorey  that  they  are  few  and  obtnse.  Steeped  in  the  Styx 
of  Poverty  to  callousness,  in  every  point  but  one ;  that  one  point, 
though  least  suspected,  may  be  capable  of  receiving  a  deatb-wound. 
I  never  conld  bring  myself  so  thoroughly  to  despise  the  grossest  act 
of  the  merest  boor,  as  that  kind  of  gentlemanliness  which  basks  in  its 
own  snnshine,  and  glitters  in  its  own  reflection.  As  in  a  doubtful 
business  enterprise,  it  seems  to  invest  no  act  of  courtesy  when  it  is  not 
sure  of  a  safe  and  speedy  return ;  or  perhaps  not  to  issue  its  doubtful 
bills,  when  they  are  not  sure  to  pass  current.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  courteousness  evinces  essential  meanness  of  breeding,  and  is  not 
becoming  a  country  of  equals.  There  each  should  fearlessly  cast  his 
bread  upon  the  waters ;  not  only  upon  the  deeper  channel,  but  on  the 
shallow  overflow. 

Lastly, — In  a  cotrntry  without  an  aristocracy,  there  are  but  two 
classes  who  do  not  work.  They  are  called  the  scum  and  cream  of  so- 
ciety, bnt  whether  this  distinction  is  the  sign  of  any  essential  differ^ 
ence  I  cannot  say.  But  the  fact  being  that  almost  every  man  must 
do  some  kind  of  work  where  aristocratic  robbery  does  not  exist,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  about  how  this  work  should  be  done.  As  is  often  said, 
such  is  now  the  division  of  labor,  that  each  is  as  it  were,  but  a  part  of 
that  great  machine,  society.  The  man  may  be  almost  lost  to  view,  but 
the  gentleman  never.  Fro'm  the  shoveler,  who  can  talk  of  nothing  but 
shoveling,  down  to  the  astronomer,  who  can  talk  of  nothing  but  stars* 
all  are  alike  essentially  vulgar;  though  the  gentleman  by  profession, 
whose  sole  business  is  to  dress  and  attend  parties,  and  who  can  talk 
or  think  of  nothing  else,  is  a  little  worse  than  either  of  these.  They 
are  all  like  that  country  merchant,  who,  going  to  New  York  to  re- 
plenish his  stock,  bowed  thereafter  to  the  astonished  boy  who 
blacked  his  boot-s  in  the  morning,  and  calling  on  a  semi-acquaiutance, 
sent  np  his  business  card,  announcing,  substantially,  that  Hezekiah 
Peters,  who  supplied  the  village  of  Squantum  with  cod-flsb,  nails,  rib- 
bons and  fresh  veal,  waited  below.  No  one  should  intrude  himself 
upon  society  in  his  laborer's  dress,  except  those  military  men  whose 
equipage  has  never  been  soiled. 

To  gather  up  the  scattered  threads  of  what  I  have  said,  the  gentle- 
man in  a  country  without  an  aristocracy  should  exact  from  himself  in 
small  things,  what  the  law  exacts  from  him  in  great— justice  to  every 
one  in  his  rights,  tastes,  feelings ;  which  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
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things  which  he  knows,  and  culture  in  the  things  which  he  has  culti« 
yated.  The  external  habits,  etc.,  of  a  gentleman,  I  have  omitted  to 
consider.  They  are  the  same  everywhere,  except  in  regard  to  conven- 
tionalities. What  is  common  I  have  neglected,  what  is  peculiar  to  a 
country  of  equals,  endeavored  to  present. 

L  H. 


It  is  the  first  impulse  of  a  Yankee,  when  he  sees  any  invention,  to 
question  whether  be  cannot  better  it  in  some  way.  I  suppose  it  is 
this  trait  in  our  characters  that  makes  every  College  student  of  an 
inquiring  mind,  at  some  time  before  he  reaches  his  Senior  year,  find 
fault  with  the  College  system. — At  any  rate,  almost  every  Masters' 
Ora^on  betrays  a  desire  to  patch  and  mend  our  Alma  Mater.  Of 
course,  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  here,  as  in 
everything  human ;  but  where  the  remedy  is  to  be  applied,  is  the 
questiibn. 

If  we  had  time  to  compare  the  various  systems  of  University  edu* 
cation  in  detail,  we  would  find  that  in  spirit  the  American  College 
most  nearly  resembles  an  English  University.  There,  it  is  true,  the 
pnvate  tutors  have  almost  superceded  the  daily  recitations,  and  CoU 
lege  standing  depends  entirely  on  three  or  four  examinations.  But 
the  objects  aimed  at  are  nearly  the  same.  A  study  of  classics  and 
mathematics,  in  their  dryest  form,  seems  to  be  the  solid  end  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  great  end  of  all  American  Colleges.  It  is 
true,  that  while  we  are  far  behind  them  in  this,  we  have  introduced  a 
superficial  study  of  some  of  the  sciences,  and  so  have  partially  met 
the  demands  of  America  for  practical  knowledge.  But  everything  is 
bare  knowledge,  and  tends  to  make  a  race  of  pedants  and  sciolists. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  Continental  Universities,  and  especially  those 
of  Grermany,  we  shall  see  that  they  leave  the  most  of  this  elementary 
knowledge  to  be  learned  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  take  the  stu- 
dent, too,  at  rather  a  maturer  age.  They  busy  themselvs  with  ideas. 
Several  professors  compete  with  one  another  on  the  same  branch,  and 
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the  studentB  flock  to  the  one  who  is  richest  in  ideas.    The  result  is, 
that  a  professor  in  Oermany  earns  his  daily  bread,  or,  at  least  his 
spending  money,  by  downright  hard  study  and  deep  thought.    The 
students  carry  away  from  the  university  not  only  a  liberal  allowance 
of  their  professors'  ideas,  but  what  is  worth  more  to  them,  an  impulse, 
that  keeps  them  thinking  all  their  lives.    It  thus  happens,  that  whQe 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  College  professors  have  had  iery 
little  influence  upon  the  literature  or  the  thought  of  their  country,  in 
France,  men  like  Guizot,  Renan,  Taine,  and  Michelet,  all  university 
professors,  head  the  present  literature  of  France ;  and  in  Germany, 
except  a  few  poets,  there  has  been  scarcely  a  writer  of  note  in  this 
century,  outside  the  walls  of  some  university.    Count  the  College 
professors  out  of  Boston,  which  has  an  exceptional  literary  atmos- 
phere, who  have  ever  achieved  a  place  in  American  literature,  and  I 
will  set  against  every  one  two  self-educated  men,  who  have  done  at 
least  as  much  for  the  progress  of  thought.    The  leaders  of  English 
thought  at  present,  though  most  of  them  university  men,  di4  not  get 
the  impulse  to  their  work  at  their  universities,  and  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  John  Stuart  Mill,  never  attended  so  much  as  a  boys'  school. 
Now,  here  is  the  fault  I  have  to  find  with  our  Colleges ;— not  that' 
they  are  superficial,  not  that  they  try  to  do  six  year's  work  in  four  and 
fidl,  not  that  they  have  too  low  a  standard  of  scholarship,  but  that 
they  do  qot  try  to  make  their  graduates  thoughtful  men.    When  we 
take  our  places  in  professional  life,  we  can  dispense  with  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  classics ;  we  need  not  know  the  bare  rudiments  of 
every  science  under  the  sun ;  people  may  even  forget  whether  we  have 
taken  the  valedictory  or  not ;  but  our  patients,  our  clients,  our  parish- 
ioners, our  readers,  foUl  ask  whether  we  are  thoughtful,  intelligent 
men,  or  mere  machines,  to  repeat  what  some  one  has  said  or  written 
before  us. 

If  ever  America  is  to  take  a  high  rank  in  scholarship  and  literature, 
besides  the  favoring  circumstances  of  freedom,  public  education  and 
general  wealth,  we  must  have  in  addition,  a  reform  in  our  universities. 
This  reform  may  be  by  regulating  all  elementary  studies  to  their 
proper  sphere — the  preparatory  school— or,  by  establishing  a  super- 
graduate  course,  or,  by  lengthening  out  the  four  years  to  six  or  eight. 
The  form  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  spirit.  In  aay  case, 
living  ideas  will  be  the  object,  and  not  a  treadmill  "  discipline  of  the 
mind."  The  study  of  Greek,  for  instance,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
man  who  is  both  thinker  and  scholar,  will  be  informed  with  life.  The 
true  philology  of  the  language  and  its  connection  with  other  Ian- 
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guages,  the  art,  the  literature,  the  physical  and  mental  training  of  the 
people,  their  politioal  and  Booial  history,  the  origins  of  their  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  influence  their  religion  exerted  on  them,  for  good  or  for 
bad,  the  part  Greece  has  played  in  human  history,  and  the  influence 
her  ideas  and  her  actions  have  had  on  modem  society — ^would  all  be 
learned.  Philosophy,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  bare  outlines  of 
psychology  and  etchics,  would  take  its  true  place  as  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  human  knowledge— nay,  as  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  that  we  know  from  human  reason  about  ourselyes,  our 
relations  to  the  ^miverse,  and  our  future  destiny.  History  would  cease 
to  be  a  mere  series  of  events,  and  would  become  the  record  of  the  life 
of  nations ;  a  record  that  we  ourselves  help  to  make,  a  record  in  which 
the  play  of  ideas  and  forces,  the  whole  life  of  man  upon  this  earth  is 
seen  in  all  its  varied  forms.  The  history  of  literature  and  of  langnage 
would  be  studied  in  some  detail,  and  the  true  principles  of  criticism  in 
poetry  and  art  would  be  treated  of. 

But  to  do  this,  we  must  in  some  way  secure  that  mere  text-books 
hold  a  subordinate  place ;  the  teacher  must  himself  be  a  specialist  in 
his  branch,  and  enthusiastic  for  it ;  and  the  students  must  be  com- 
pelled, in  some  way,  to  think  for  themselves,  to  read  understandingly 
and  much,  aud  must  have  the  advantages  of  large  and  well-selected 
libraries,  and  the  instruction  must  be  mostly  oral.  In  some  way,  the 
students  must  be  set  to  thinking,  and  kept  thinking.  And  it  is  only 
when  many  young  men  are  set  to  thinking  with  an  impetus  that  shall 
last  a  lifetime,  that  we  shall  have  many  great  thinkers,  or  much 
thought  in  the  nation  at  large.  Our  iutense  material  development 
needs  everything  of  this  kind  to  counterbalance  it. — Bdait  College 
Monthly. 
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PUmorabilm  golensbu 


Election  of  Otnoero. 

LiXOKIA. 

Bbothebs  in  Ukitt. 

Feb.  Uth. 

Preaidcnts. 

Fib.  2l8t 

hoYSLL  Hall, 

Vice  Presidents, 

G.  H.  Adams. 

M.  D.  COLLIEK, 

Secretaary, 

D.  P.  Sackett. 

G.  D.  Alxk, 

Vice  Secretary. 

T.  Greenwood. 

J.  M.  VabnuMi 

Censors, 
Orators. 

K.  A.  Hume. 

£.  GOFFIK. 

C.  H.  RoTCS. 

lilKONIA. 

Jan,  nth. 

FtnL—'L,  C.  Wade, 
Seoomd. — E.  B.  Bennet, 
JWri   i  H.  W.  Bennett. 
(  E.  E.  Goodrich, 


Prize  Debates. 


SENIORS. 


Brothers. 

Jan.  16th. 

E.  T.  Hincks. 
Edmund  Goffln. 

Hamilton  Oole. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Jan.  I8th. 
ilrat — 0.  B.  Brewster, 

Second. — ^J.  Lewis, 

„^^(O.H.  Lewis, 
t  J.  M.  Yamum, 


Jan.  15tlL 

j  R.  W.  Ayres, 
(  S.  A«  Davenport 

)R.  A-  Hume, 
A.  P.  Tinker. 

Lawrence,  Jr., 
Wood. 


i  E.  A. 
tW.  G. 


The  Senior  Glass,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  President's  Lecture-room,  Saturday, 
January  20th,  elected, — 

Geo.  C.  Holt,   , Oraior. 

Jajies  Brand, Poet. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Olaaa  of  '6*7  elected— 

W.  Bruce,  J.  W.  Hartshorn, 

J.  J.  DvBois,  R.  W.  Woodward, 

A.  E.  Dunning,  (chairman,) 
to  edit  the  Tale  Litikart  Maoazinb  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also  the  foUowing 
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whole  for  pennies,  hare  learned  a  new  aooompliahment  As  I  went  out  of  South 
Ck>Uege  last  Friday,  one  of  them  haUed  me  with: — "  Mr.,  gin  me  three  oents  and 
m  wash  mj  faoe  in  the  mud."    I  didn't  give  them  to  him. 

The  Fredmien  and  sophomores  have  probsMj,  hy  this  time,  learned  a  good  deal 
about  the  nature  of  mud,  in  their  beaver  and  bangor  rows,  which,  as  usual,  have 
given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Faculty,  and,  to  say  the  least,  reflected  no  real 
credit  upon  either  party.  Both  **  the  frogs  and  the  mioe"  seem  to  be  quiet  now,  and 
the  Sophomores,  having  stoutly  carried  out  an  old  College  custom,  can  aettle  down 
upon  their  dignity,  and  allow  the  Freshmen  to  carry  the  bangors  and  wdarthe 
beavers  which  still  remain,  and  for  which  they  have  strug^d  so  hard. 

The  great  politioal  hash  at  the  Junior  Class  having  been  settled,  with  nothing 
before  them  but  the  campaign  presidencies,  which  are  yet  some  distance  in  the  fii* 
ture,  the  members  of  '61  are,  to  all  appearance,  quietly  ei^oying  a  jolly  Junior  year. 
The  Cochlaoreati  give  complete  satisfaction,  and  it  requires  no  prophetic  power  to 
foresee  a  glorious  Wooden  Spoon  exhibition  next  Summer.  For  the  New  Lit 
Board,  I  oan  only  say,  what  I  think  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  present 
Bditofli  that  we  have  no  hesitating  fears  in  entrusting  the  conduot  of  this  periodi- 
cal to  their  energy  and  abiUty. 

The  Seniors  have  of  late  given  up  many  of  the  frivolities  and  diverUsemaUi  once 
their  delight,  and  seriously  betaken  themselves  to  study.  A  few  montiit  mors,  and 
we  shall  sit  on  the  fence  no  longer.  Peck  &  Hoadley  will  grieve  over  our  depart- 
ure, but  soon  will  they  ,dry  their  tears,  and  perfect  their  penmanship  by  charging 
as  of  old.  Ko  more  will  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  stave  each  other's  hats, 
bespatter  themselves  with  mud,  and  tear  their  clothes  for  our  spedal  amusement. 
No  more  will  the  infant  MilftHJanH  run  before  us  the  swift  race,  or  contend  in  the 
wrestle  for  the  nickel  reward.  Tet  their  oocupatkms  will  not  be  wholly  gone ;  oth- 
ers will  crowd  into  our  places  and  gase  upon  these  dear  old  fbUiee  with  new  delight. 
But  we  shall  be  scattered  flu-  and  near,  readmg  reverently  the  works  of  the  Christ- 
ian fkthen,  poring  over  the  musty  books  of  Law  or  Medicine,  trying  to  gain  the 
advantage  in  **  mutual  exchange  of  services)"  or,  it  may  be,  trying  to  p^  the  Na- 
tional debt,  by  developing  the  agricultural  and  mineral  reaouroee  of  the  country. 

The  pleasures  of  Freshmen,  Sophomores  and  Juniors,  have  been  often  sung,  but 
the  Joys  of  our  Senior  year,  and  they  are  many  to  any  one  who  will  look  upon  life 
with  common  sense  and  a  thankfVil  heart,  are  too  deep  imd  too  real  for  the  superfi- 
cial nature  of  ordinary  College  poetry.  If  Senior  year  could  only  be  prolonged,  or 
rather  if  we  could  enter  College  with  the  lessons  which  the  experience  of  the  first 
three  years  have  taught  us,  already  learned,  how  much  better  and  happier  could  w 
make  our  entire  course.  But  such  thoughts  oocupy  the  minds  of  us  all,  as  they 
have  done  thoee  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  idle  to  write  them  here. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  lasting  in  the  nature  of 
College  friendships.  Time  may  temper  their  ardor,  and  other  interests  may  super- 
vene, but  the  evergreen  lives  under  the  snow.  At  all  events,  the  joys  of  companion- 
ship which  have  been  ours  here,  I  feel  assured  that  we  shall  never  entirely  f<»get. 

**For  memory  draws  fhmi  delight,  ere  it  dies, 
An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year." 

But  I  have  no  excuse  to  linger  any  longer.  This  is  my  valedictory.  I  must  lay 
down  my  pen  and  leave^  for  the  last  time,  the  Editorial  Sanctum. 


THE 
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HAMILTON   COLE,  CHAS.  M.  80UTHGATE. 

OBORGB  C.   HOLTy  L.  CLIFFORD  WADE, 

HENRY   O.  WHITNEY. 

%tatxmn  €alhQtB. 

The  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  have  led  them 
to  plant  institutions  of  learning  in  every  section  of  the  country.  In 
the  haste  and  energy  attendant  upon  the  spread  of  education,  many 
defiaots  have  crept  into  the  system,  and  now  reform,  beginnhig  in  those 
States  where  education  began,  is  gradually  making  improvements. 
Can  any  improvements  be  made  in  our  Colleges  t  We  have  labored 
under  many  disadvantages  in  the  past,  for  the  work  itself  of  founding 
such  institutions,  and  bringing  them  into  a  working  condition,  is  not 
soon  or  easily  accomplished.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  work 
requires  time.  Age,  veneration,  students,  professors,  libraries  and 
endownoents,  all  necessarily  come  into  the  reputation  of  a  College. 
While  many  obstacles  have  been  removed,  others  remain.  Especially 
is  tills  true  of  our  recent  Colleges.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  path 
of  their  success  seems  to  be,  poverty.  Poverty  is  the  bug-bear  which 
haunts  them  at  every  step.  Many  of  our  Colleges  have  to  go  begging 
for  students  and  money.  Agents  are  actually  sent  around  the  conn* 
try  to  solicit  aid,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  College  is  in  distress, 
money  must  be  had.  Good  financiering  is  needed.  Sharp  bargains 
must  be  driven.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  evident.  The  standard  of 
admission  and  scholarship  is  lowered,  examinations  are  a  farce,  and 
College  discipliift  a  by-word.  When  it  is  no  longer  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  pass,  a  degree  is  but  little  better  than  so  much  blank  paper. 
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The  strength  and  energy  of  the  institution  is  tamed  into  the  wrong 
channel,  for  the  question  is,  how  to  survive,  not  how  to  instruct.  The 
students  are  discouraged;  or,  to  use  a  more  popular  term,  demoral- 
ized. They  show  no  manly  earnestness*  in  the  great  and  important 
work  before  them.  The  honor,  the  respect  and  veneration  which  every 
College  needs,  to  make  itself  a  living  and  independent  power,  is  sadly 
deficient.  Many  will  say,  is  it  not  better  to  have  three  or  four  such 
institutions  in  a  State,  than  to  have  them  consolidated  into  one.  The 
good  seed  is  sown,  they  tell  us,  and  in  due  season  will  come  the  har- 
vest. But  how  is  it  t  These  Colleges  linger  on,  a  sickly  existence, 
while  mutual  jealousies  spring  up  between  them.  Instead  of  working 
together,  as  they  ought,  they  strive  against  each  other.  Let  them  be 
united.  Then  will  they  be  honored  and  respected ;  then  will  they  be 
a  living  power ;  then  from  them,  as  from  a  perennial  fountain,  will  a 
good  influence  flow  upon  all  around,  and  many  earnest  sons  will 
gather  around  their  Alma  Mater,  to  do  her  honor.  No  young  man  can 
afford  to  spend  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  at  a  second  or  third 
rate  College.  The  question,  where  shall  I  go  to  College  i  is  one  of 
great  importance.  Upon  its  decision  often  depends  the  future  char- 
acter, scholarship,  literary  worth  and  reputation  of  the  student.  Many 
would  say,  patronize  the  institution  of  your  own  State  or  religious 
denominatioo ;  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  contagion  elsewhere.  This 
is  so  frivolous,  that  it  scarcely  needs  a  reply.  It  is  simple  injustice. 
The  benefit  of  the  student  is  the  main  point  in  question.  He  may,  if 
he  chooses,  bring  up  these  mmor  points,  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
allow  them  to  turn  the  scale.  But,  in  all  cases,  he  can  never  conscien- 
tiously sacrifice  his  interests  for  such  petty  considerations.  Such  are 
the  disadvantages  of  poverty ;  what  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
endowments  t  In  the  first  place,  they  put  an  institution  upon  an  in- 
dependent footing.  Its  energies  are  not  distracted.  In  the  second 
place,  they  help  needy  students,  and  promote  good  scholarship.  Let 
men  talk  as  they  will  about  the  system  of  emulation,  a  system  of 
prizes,  or  scholarships,  judiciously  managed,  is  a  practical  benefit 
Everywhere  men  work  for  pay.  They  work  for  their  own  improve- 
ment also,  but  when  there  is  something  tangible  before  them,  it  adds 
a  new  impulse.  Being  an  additional  inducement,  it  must  call  forth 
additional  effort.  Human  nature  is  not  yet  perfect  enough  to  make 
•emulation  useless.  By  means  of  this  system  of  scholarships,  many 
a  student,  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  complete  his  course  in  a  sec- 
ond or  third  rate  College,  is  enabled  to  do  so  in  ofET  best  Colleges. 
Yale  and  Harvard  offer  superior  advantages  in  this  respect   Although 
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their  endowments  are  the  best  of  any  institutions  in  the  oonntiy»  they 
cannot  compare  with  thoee  of  Cambridge,  or  Oxford.  These  old  and 
Tcnerable  institntions,  possessing  every  advantage  which  wealth  can 
procure,  may  weJl  attract  the  American.  Time  will  soon  give  us  as 
many,  if  not  more,  advanti^es.  American  wealth,  energy  and  genius, 
will  bow  to  no  superior.  Yale  or  Harvard  we  can  safely  honor  with 
the  name  University,  although  the  English  or  German  system  is  not 
in  use.  A  student  can,  at  either  place  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
the  University,  while  he  pursues  any  course  of  study  he  chooses. 
The  students  of  every  department  share  the  reputation  and  enjoy,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  common  advantages  of  the  College.  Hence  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  University  system.  It  builds  up  a  great  center  of 
learning,  around  which  is  gathered  the  cnltivatJon  and  talent  of  the 
land.  The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion,  of  character,  and  of  ability, 
come  into  mutual  contact.  The  rash  are  made  more  moderate,  and 
the  moderate  are  made  more  strong.  A  genial  but  powerful  influence 
is  exeri»d  upon  every  student. 

Now,  what  shall  be  said  of  our  system  of  instruction  1  Are  there 
no  deficiencies  in  it  ?  We  know  that  it  is  quite  different  from  the  Eng- 
lish or  G^erman.  The  former  system  is  mainly  by  private  tutors;  the 
latter,  by  lecturers.  The  English  mode  of  instruction  possesses  many 
decided  advantages.  No  scholar  is  kept  back  to  grow  indolent,  or 
hurried,  to  become  more  and  more  perplexed,  as  in  our  large  classes. 
Among  so  many,  of  so  varied  ability,  this  certainly  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. Then  again,  the  student,  under  a  private  tutor,  has  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  influence.  This,  to  most  students,  thrown  as 
they  are  into  the  midst  of  a  thousand  temptations,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  How  many  men  will  tell  us,  that  they  owe  all  that  they 
are  or  ever  expect  to  be,  to  the  good  influence  of  such  and  such  a 
teacher.  Besides  this,  oral  instruction,  conversation  upon  difficult 
points,  upon  practical  questions,  npon-all  subjects,  settles  and  fixes 
opinions.  What  is  heard  from  the  lips  of  an  instructor  is  remembered,* 
but  what  is  read  is  often  forgotten.  The  motive,  in  the  one  case,  is 
to  get  the  idea,  but  in  the  other,  it  is  often  to  get  the  words  of  the 
text-book.  Ideas,  not  words,  are  to  be  sought.  Whether  such  a  sys- 
tem will  ever  be  adopted  in  this  country,  is  a  question.  The  expense 
of  it  is  something  more,  and  the  aggregate  of  instruction  given  is  less. 
Of  course  these  are  important  circumstances  with  Americans. 

English  students  become  masters  of  what  they  study.  The  beau- 
ties, the  defects,  the  philosophical  principles  of  the  author,  are  by 
them  sought  out.    Thus  they  will  have  a  much  better  idea  of  a  Latin 
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author,  for  iDstanoe*  and  be  able  to  quote  him  more  readily,  and  to 
tell  more  about  his  style,  by  reading  a  few  of  his  works,  than  an 
American  will  by  reading  a  greater  amount.  Their  examinations  are 
calculated  to  fathom  their  knowledge  of  ihe  author.  Different  pas- 
sages from  those  they  have  read  are  given  them,  with  the  most 
searching  questions.  This  accounts  for  their  thorough  knowledge. 
But  how  is  it  with  our  system  of  instruction.  It  hurries  us  over,  or 
drags  us  through  something,  we  hardly  know  what.  This  Is  the  ten- 
dency at  least.  I  do  not  think  that  even  our  best  scholars  will  claim 
a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  classics.  Who  can  give  us  a  his- 
tory or  criticism  of  our  familiar  friend,  Horace?  If  we  choose  to 
drop  the  classics,  and  for  our  consolation  take  up  mathematics,  what 
new  principles  have  we  mastered  here.  Principles  and  facts,  remem- 
ber, are  what  we  seek  for.  Old  Analytics  comes  up  to  be  explained. 
What  can  we  say  about  it  ?  Well,  this  was  a  kind  of  a  yvfivamov  vw, 
that  is,  something  for  mental  discipline,  about  the  principles  of  which, 
if  it  had  any,  we  are  supposed  to  know  little  or  nothmg.  The  sup- 
position is  admissible.  Well,  then,  what  is  needed  is  thoroughness. 
One  book  or  principle  mastered,  is  of  more  use  than  twenty  glanced 
at.  While  it  is  true  that  some  parts  of  our  College  course  are  hurried 
over,  it  is  more  emphatically  true  that  students  slight  other  parts,  for 
which  they  are  allowed  ample  time.  As  an  illustration  of  the  former, 
we  might  take  our  instruction  in  some  of  the  sciences ;  perhaps  chem- 
istry would  not  come  amiss.  The  absurdity  of  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  practical,  interesting  and  important  science  in  a  few 
weeks,  is  manifest.  We  might  perhaps  get  some  idea,  in  that  short 
time,  of  the  object  and  tbe  importance  of  the  study,  and  the  sources 
from  which  information  can  be  best  obtained,  together  with  a  few  gen- 
eral principles.  As  an  illustration  of  the  negligence  of  students,  we 
have  but  to  mention  translations.  They  show  a  disgust  for  study,  in 
the  student,  and  can,  with  no  diadow  of  truth,  be  said  to  give  him  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  author,  either  in  style  or  principles.  That  they 
cannot  be  judiciously  used,  and  that  certain  circumstances  will  not 
justify  their  use,  no  one  will  deny,  but  that  they  are  so  used  no  one 
will  be  so  pretentious  as  to  believe.  Whoever  shall  be  the  means  of 
banishing  them  from  American  Colleges,  will  be  hailed  as  a  great  ben- 
efactor of  education.  Then  College  students  will  not  complain  that 
they  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  classics  as  when  they  left  their 
preparatory  schools. 

Debates  and  compositions  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  many 
of  our  Colleges.    The  beau  ideal  of  an  American  student,  is  a  pop- 
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ular  orator  or  author.  Well  may  they  aspire  to  snob  honors,  and  be 
proud  that  they  oan  put  to  shame  a  thick-tongued  cantab  in  speech- 
making.  The  great  demand  in  America  being,  practical  men,  the  sup- 
ply is  regulated  accordingly.  Consequently,  the  tendency  is  to  Over- 
look the  preparation,  the  sine  qua  non,  and  to  jump  at  the  end  too 
soon.  The  £nglish  orator  comes  on  to  the  stage  later  than  the  Aroer- 
icau,  but  he  comes  better  prepared  What  better  foundation  can  be 
laid  for  a  successful  public  speaker,  than  a  critical  examination  of 
ancient  and  modem  orators,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  liOgic  and  Bhetoric.  This  the  English  student  aims  at 
firsL  A  vast  store  of  facts,  illustrations  and  principles,  are  also  ne- 
cessary. To  obtain  all  these,  much  patient  labor  is  required.  Is  not 
the  American  student  too  impatient  ?  Does  he  not  tire  of  oarefiil 
study  and  research  too  soon,  in  his  eagerness  to  launch  out  into  the 
world?  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  none  too  much  stimulus  is  given 
to  compositions  and  debates,  but  that  not  enough  is  given  to  the  study 
of  the  course. 

In  this  desultory  manner,  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  Colleges 
have  been  noticed.  In  addition  to  endowments,  to  prizes  and  schol- 
arships, to  libraries,  and  to  instruction  in  the  various  branches,  there 
is  needed  thorough  scholarship.  All  the  rest  is  subsidiary  to  this. 
What  can  be  the  advantage  of  a  great  University,  unsurpassed  in 
wealth,  in  honor  and  veneration,  if  it  does  not  promote  and  insist  upon 
good  scholarship.  Its  professors  may  be  known  the  world  around,  if 
you  choose,  for  their  ability  and  attainments,  yet  if  its  average  of  schol- 
arship is  low,  it  will  so  far  forth  be  a  failure.  The  only  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  the  College  is.  to  give  instruction.  Here  is  to  be  found  its  suc- 
cess. If  large  and  prosperous  Colleges  have  been  advocated,  it  is  simply 
because  they  are  thought  to  be  most  successful.  Let  every  student 
remember  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  knowl- 
edge. Let  him  engage  in  study  with  enthusiasm,  rather  than  through 
a  sheer  sense  of  duty.  Then  will  he  have  the  highest  satisfaction  and-  ■ 
rewards  of  his  labor. 

While  we  find  many  deficiencies  in  American  Colleges,  we  find, 
much  to  admire  and  love.  The  jolly,  frank,  and  cordial  life  of  our 
student  days,  we  shall  ever  remember.  The  earnest  endeavors  of  our 
histructors  for  our  welfare,  will  ever  endear  the  name  of  our  Alma  Mater* 
Happy  recollections  of  our  toil,  our  strife,  and  our  success,  will  ever 
be  held  in  memory's  embrace,  to  be  lived  through  again  and  again,  as 
often  as  we  shall  turn  our  faces,  like  the  ancient  Jew  to  bis  temple,  to 
this  grand  old  shrine  of  learning,  or  shall  tread  these  consecrated 
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grounds.  O  memory,  memory,  what  a  blessmg  tiion  art,  by  which  to 
span  the  years  as  they  roll.  To  thee  we  commit  a  sacred  trust  Keep 
it ;  keep  it  Let  it  never  grow  dim  by  the  lapse  of  time.  And  may 
it  b^ours  to  find  in  future  years,  at  our  old  Alma  Mater,  better  schol- 
arship, nobler  enthusiasm,  and  greater  manliness.  We  will  not  blame 
thee  for  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  but  will  rejoice  in  the  superi- 
ority of  the  present  h.  o.  w. 


■♦♦♦- 


®Vix  %niitinxkm. 


The  natural  wonders  of  our  country  have  found  admirers  without 
number,  and  are  becoming  well  known  the  world  over.  Our  Galifor- 
nian  mmes,  that  have  produced  nearly  one  fourth  of  all  the  gold  so  far 
discovered ;  our  coal  fields,  compared  with  which  all  others  together 
are  small ;  the  grand  scale  of  our  geological  formations,  faults  and 
uplifts,  our  Iron  mountains.  Salt  Lake,  "Father  of  Waters,"  Prairies, 
and  "  Great"  Lakes,  the  To  Semite  valley,  with  its  century-despising 
trees,  where  our  future  national  Park  is  to  be  laid  out,  and  Niagara 
itself  out-done  in  the  far  West, — all  these  are  to  be  famous  soon,  if  not 
already  so.  But  comparatively  few  are  aware  that  spread  over  the 
same  vast  territory  with  these  marvels  of  nature's  skill,  are  to  be 
found  monuments  of  human  effort  that  need  not  blush  at  comparison 
with  the  ruins  of  old-world  grandeur.  Were  any  one  to  say  what  we 
particularly  lack,  very  probably  he  would  fix  bis  choice  on  antiquities. 
It  is  true  that  the  painter  who  placed  castle-ruins  on  the  Palisades, 
was  without  warrant  in  facts.  Yet,  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Amer- 
ican territory,  are  traces  remaining  of  past  races,  which  will  amply 
reward  a  more  accurate  and  systematic  study  than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived. They  may  be  properly  divided  into  two  great  classes* — the 
remains  of  buildings,  monuments  and  fortifications,  forming  one,  and 
another  comprising  utensils,  inscriptions,  and  human  remains.  The 
legends  of  now  extinct  or  degenerate  nations  might  form  a  third  class 
for  the  study  of  the  antiquary,  but  it  will  not  be  noticed  here. 


1^ 
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Whether  the  *"  Old  Mill"  of  Newport  is  of  Norse  production,  is 
qaestionable ;  and  in  £ftot  it  may  be  possible  that  we  have,  on  the  oon* 
tioent,  no  evidenoes  of  the  repeated  yisits  of  the  Northern  adyentu« 
rers  of  eight  or  nine  eentoiiee  since»  notwithstanding  the  disoomfitnre 
of  Dr.  Dubitsl  by  Mr.  Norset*  And  New  England  does  not  retain 
many  vestiges  of  any  other  rsoe,  yet,  even  here  there  are  some,  and 
toward  the  Southwest  they  are  more  interesting  and  numerous.  Of 
the  important  works,  a  large  group  lie  in  the  vallies  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers.  They  are  apparently  the  oldest  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  distinguished  from  otiiers  by  their  forms,  extent,  and  oontents 
or  purposes.  Many  are  evidently  fortifications,  placed  commonly  in 
localites  well  chosen  for  defense.  They  clearly  show  a  knowledge  of 
geometrical  principles,  by  the  regularity  of  their  forms.  Sometimes 
stone  is  used  in  their  construction.  In  Ross  County,  Ohio,  are  the 
ruins  of  stone  works,  which  would  make  a  wall  eight  feet  square,  and 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  long.  There  are  many  of  a  class  denominated 
religious  enclosures  by  our  antiqaaries,  bat  their  nature  is  still  some- 
what doubtful.  There  are  likewise  mounds,  made  for  some  unknown 
purpose,  in  imitation  of  the  forms  of  animals.  Of  these,  the  figures  of 
the  lizard,  alligator,  serpent,  turtle,  bear,  otter,  elk,  bison,  birds  and 
man,  are  claimed  to  be  recognized.  They  are  most  abundant  near 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  All  of  the  preceding  monu- 
ments contain  few,  commonly  no  relics.  Burial  mounds  frequently 
occur,  and  they  contain,  in  Ohio,  no  more  than  one  skeleton,  buried  in 
a  sitting  poetnre ;  but  as  many  as  seven  have  been  found  together,  in 
Wisconsin.  Their  height  varies,  from  one  foot  to  seventy,  and  their 
diameter  from  five  to  hundreds.  There  are  also  excavations  for  un- 
known objects,  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior,  and,  near  the  Missis- 
sippi, are  remains  of  stone  houses  apparently,  certainly  stone  founda- 
tions, which  may  belong  to  the  same  period.  Most  of  the  above 
classes  of  remains  grow  less  frequent  toward  the  North  and  East  In 
the  sepulchral  mounds  were  found  most  of  the  skeletons,  and  copper, 
silver,  and  earthen  articles,  as  yet  known  to  us. 

Another  class,  sometimes  occurring  among  these  older  monuments, 
are  extended  much  farther,  and  are  attributed  to  the  Indian  races 
found  here  by  our  forefathers.  They  are  distinguished  by  want  of 
regularity,  inferior  size,  different  appearance,  objects  and  remains. 
The  great  numbers  of  bone  pits,  as  they  are  called,  contemporary 
with  them,  are  accounted  for  by  the  known  habit  of  the  Indians,  in 

***  Northmen  in  New  England,*'  J.  T.  Smith. 
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collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancestors  and  burying  them  together 
thus.  The  moands  of  bones,  covered  with  a  little  soil,  are  probably 
on  the  site  of  some  old  battle-field.  There  are  cums  of  loose  stones 
over  other  graves,  and  the  more  ancient  moands  have  been  also  pierced 
for  interment  by  the  later  races  in  many  instances.  The  remains  of 
these  later  tiroes  sometimes  are  so  recent  as  to  show  traces  of  arts 
learned  from  the  whites,  or  include  implements  made  by  them.  In 
Wisconsin  there  appears  to  be  evidence  of  an  intermediate  age,  in 
that  rows  of  hillocks  made  for  the  cultivation  of  maize,  which  the 
Indians  seem  never  to  have  planted  in  rows,  extended  sometimes  over 
the  old  moands,  show  that  they  were  at  least  no  longer  osed  for  their 
original  purposes. 

In  some  few  places  there  are  entrenchments  remaining,  that  were 
made  at  different  times  by  expeditions,  or  in  wars,  against  the  Indians, 
but  they  have  readily  been  detected,  and  cannot  deceive.  Of  late 
there  has  been  several  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  found,  which  forgeries 
have  misled  few  if  any  antiquaries.  There  are,  however,  sculptures 
on  the  rocks  in  some  of  our  Atlantic  States  and  hi  western  caves, 
that  were  executed  by  the  Indians,  and  stones  having  a  rude  likeness 
to  the  human  figure,  and  sometimes  painted  to  a  closer  one,  are  found 
standing  as  objects  of  their  veneration. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  utensils  and  other  movable  relics  discovered. 
Among  that  course  of  fevers  through  which  most  boys  pass,  in  which 
they  collect  birds'  eggs,  minerals,  coins,  flowers,  insects  and  the  like, 
perhaps  many  of  as  have  gathered  stone  arrow-heads,  and  indulged  in 
amusing  reveries  about  the  race  that  made  them.  These  are,  of 
course,  numerous  among  other  more  interesting  remains.  There  are 
stone  hammers,  hatchets,  chisels,  images,  pipes,  and  in  South  Carolina 
was  found  a  box  containing  a  skeleton.  From  one  of  the  copper 
mines  were  taken  ten  cart-loads  of  the  hammers  used  by  the  miners. 
Clay  pipes  have  been,  in  some  places,  found  by  bushels ;  masks  of  the 
same  material  occur,  and  pottery  engraved  with  figures  of  animals 
readily  recognized,  such  as  the  fox,  the  sea-cow,  and  many  birds. 
There  are  beads,  shells  and  pearls  from  the  sea-coast,  silver  orna- 
ments, a  few  wooden  implements  from  the  mines,  which  water  has  pre- 
served for  us,  and  copper  chisels,  arrow-heads,  spear-points,  knives, 
ornaments  and  axes ;  and  skeletons,  so  decayed  (except  a  single  skull, 
which  a  combination  of  happy  accidents  has  preserved)  as  to  be  of 
little  use  in  determining  the  character  of  the  race,  are  tantalizingly 
abundant.  The  mounds  themselves  are  to  be  counted  by  thousands,— 
these  smaller  remains  are  very  much  more  numerous. 
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That  these  monaments  in  the  United  States  are  of  great  antiqQity 
is  easily  shown.  The  evidence  from  the  laws  of  forest  growth,  and 
from  the  age  of  trees  recently  or  even  yet  standing,  proves  an  age  of 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  years,  for  many  of  them.  This 
evidenoe  applies  to  the  mines  as  well  as  to  the  mounds.  Bnt  so  long 
sinoe  were  they  left,  th^  the  heaps  of  broken  stone  and  earth  frott 
them  were  for  some  time  not  even  suspected  to  be  of  artificial  forma- 
tion. The  enduring  character  of  earth  works,  the  most  lasting  of 
human  productions,  gives  corroboration  to  other  evidence.  The  slow 
decay  of  bones,  compared  with  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  those 
found  m  these  mounds,  affords  another  argument.  Another  curious 
fact  has  been  noticed  in  several  places,  which  will  perhaps  be  found 
generally  true, — ^that  the  works  extend  only  to  the  ancient  shores  of 
the  lakes  and  the  former  river-banks,  where  they  are  very  common* 
and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  present  bed  of  the 
water.  In  Ohio,  also,  are  found  sculptures  of  birds,  of  some  thirty 
species,  many  of  which  do  not  now  exist  in  so  high  latitudes,  and  the 
sea-cow  which  has  been  discovered  in  several  places  does  not  occur  in 
higher  latitude  than  Florida  *  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  is  ao- 
Gounted  for  by  the  same  commercial  activity  that  carried  the  copper  of 
Lake  Superior  all  over  the  continent,  and  that  brought  sea-shells  so 
far  inland. 

The  original  design  which  the  earthworks  had  in  view  is  in  many 
cases  unknown,— sometimes  no  conjecture  has  been  set  forth  that  is  at 
all  satisfactory.  Those  intended  for  fortification  are  readOy  distin- 
guished as  such,  but  nearly  all  others  are  of  doubtful  character. 
There  are  very  many  called  sacred  enclosures,  which  we  are  tempted 
sometimes  to  think  are  thus  named  because  the  most  natural  and 
ready  cause  to  which  we  can  attribute  any  unexplained  thing,  is  a 
superstitious  use.  Yet  there  is,  perhaps,  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  really  their  nature,  although  it  puzzles  us  to  see  what  particu- 
lar religious  customs  they  could  have  been  connected  with.  Some  of 
the  mounds  too  may  he  for  similar  purposes,  and  they  occasionally 
bear  ftltars,  wbfle  many  resemble  so  distinctly  the  Teocalli  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  that  they  give  strong  corroborative  evidence  on  this 
point,  while  they  also  prove  the  builders  of  each  to  have  been  at  least 
related,  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  mound  builders  came  from  the 
same  locality  as  the  Aztecs,  and  moved  slowly  to  the  East  and  North. 
Whether  the  frequent  mounds  and  occasional  excavations  in  the  shape 


*NewBog]«nder,  Vol  YU.,  p.  107 
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of  animals,  were  for  religions  purposes,  is  uncertain.  Though  they 
haye  been  found  within  the  enclosures,  they  are  by  many  believed  to 
represent  in  a  rude  way  the  totem  of  a  tribe  or  family.  This  idea  is 
certainly  most  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and  is  perhaps  supported  by  the 
pottery  bearing  figures  of  animals  which  is  found  in  the  burial  mounds 
of  Ohio,  and  by  an  inherited  or  borrowed  tkse  of  family  emblems, 
among  the  modern  Indian  tribes. 

The  hand  and  plow  of  civilization  have  already  marred  or  oblitera- 
ted many  of  these  monuments,  and  the  process  is  probably  going  on 
with  continual  acceleration.  It  is  fully  time  that  they  received  a 
complete  examination.  If  to  any  one  there  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient  field  for  research  here,  at  least  it  will  be  enough  to  add  to  it  the 
southwest  comer  of  our  continent,  where  there  are  ancient  temples 
and  cities  more  frequent  and  wonderful  than  almost  any  where  in  all  the 
world  besides.  To  us,  at  least,  the  antiquities  of  our  native  country 
ought  to  be  familiar.  The  character,  history  and  deeds  of  a  former 
race  have  lain  hidden  in  these  strange  hieroglyphics  for  unknown  ages, 
awaiting  careful  and  mtelligent  readers.  They  ought  to  be  deciphered 
and  their  significance  recorded  in  our  own  tongue,  before  they  are  still 
more  defaced  by  time  and  modern  cultivation.  A  great  national  col- 
lection of  our  antiquities  has  been  proposed,  and  certainly  some  such 
means  ought  to  be  speedily  taken  to  preserve  and  make  them  known. 


''®^e  jeffkt  an  %xatmun  C^farEtUr  of  %  Itrifaersits  of 

Liberality  is  the  outgrowth  of  opposition.  The  Amerioans,  from 
the  nature  of  their  government,  are  essentially  a  liberal  minded  people. 
Our  fathers,  having  experienced  the  evils  of  persecution,  forsook  their 
native  country  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  freedom,  and  upon  the  in- 
hospitable shore  of  this  distant  land,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  mighty 
republic.  The  government  which  they  established,  was  reared  upon 
a  broad  basis,  and  all  classes  of  men  hiCve  ever  been  allowed  its  pro- 
tection, irrespective  of  national  distinctions.  To  its  borders  men  have 
flocked  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  nnder  its  shadow 
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many  victiiDS  of  oppression  and  iijastice  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  nnrestrioted  liberty.  Soaroe  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  not 
represented  in  the  American  Union.  This  association  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  so  many  differidnt  nationalities  with  the  native  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  country,  must  of  necessity  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  latter.  The  Americans  may  be  divided  into  two 
prominent  classes,  inhabiting  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of 
our  territory.  They  differ  as  widely  from  each  other  in  habits  and 
dispositions,  as  the  divisions  of  oonntry  which  they  occnpy.  The  one 
descended  from  the  strict  Puritans,  the  other,  in  the  main,  from  the 
roving  settlers  of  Virginia.  The  former  are  cool  and  deliberate ;  the 
latter,  rash  and  impulsive.  The  former  acknowledge  the  dignity  of 
labor,  the  latter  have  degraded  the  condition  of  its  free  working  class 
to  a  lower  state  than  servitude.  The  former  are  generally  informed, 
while  among  the  latter,  education  is  confined  to  the  wealthy.  The 
former  are  purely  republican,  the  latter  are  tending  toward  aris- 
tocracy. Among  these  two  important  classes,  are  scattered  in 
unequal  proportions,  representatives  from  every  nation  in  existence, 
80  that  Anaerioan  society  may  now  be  said  to  be  <'  a  strange  union 
of  opposite  extremes."  The  Americans,  furthermore,  as  a  body  differ 
widely  from  the  foreigners,  who  have  sought  a  refuge  in  their  country. 
The  former  are  shrewd  and  cultivated;  the  latter  unpolished  and 
Ignorant  The  former  have  been  elevated  by  the  influence  of  liberty ; 
the  latter  have  been  degraded  by  oppression.  The  one  make  religion 
to  consist  in  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God :  the  other  in  an 
unhesitating  submission  to  the  mandates  of  an  exacting  priesthood. 
The  former  are  continually  striving  to  elevate  themselves  ;  the  latter 
Mem  strangely  indifferent  to  their  condition.  The  only  point  in  which 
the  foreign  part  of  our  population  seem  to  resemble  the  native  citi- 
zens, is  in  their  deep  seated  hatred  of  oppression,  and  unflinching  de- 
votion to  liberty.  Speak  to  the  Irishman  of  the  wrongs  of  his  coun- 
try, and  he  will  denounce  in  the  most  indignant  terms  the  tyrannical 
measures  which  have  deprived  his  people  of  their  national  indepen- 
dence. Speak  to  the  Hungarian  of  his  fatherland,  and  his  eye  will 
light  up  with  a  peculiar  enthusiasm,  as  he  dwells  upon  the  history 
which  tells  of  her  former  glory.  Speak  to  the  Pole  of  the  prospects  of 
hia  people,  and  a  shade  passes  over  his  face  as  he  thinks  of  his  native 
land,  weighed  down  by  an  oppression,  from  which  there  is  no  hope 
rf  deliverance.  Though  the  different  classes  of  foreigners  differ  much 
from  the  Amerioaiis,  and  from  each  other,  **  all  tongues  meet  when 
they  speak  the  oommon  word  liberty"    Freedom  they  value  above 
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all  price,  and  to  this  fact  has  it  been  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  that 
these  diverse  elements  have  been  united  in  one  compaot  and  harmo- 
i^oQS  nationality.  What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  this  foreign  population 
upon  the  American  character  t  It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  asso- 
ciate with  another,  without  exercising  an  inflaence  over  him,  and  in 
turn  being  influenced,  though  in  a  manner  perhaps  entirely  uncon- 
scious to  himself.  So  when  great  bodies  of  people  are  brought  m 
contact,  they  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  until  finally  they  are 
assimilated.  The  influence  which  they  exert  upon  each  other  being 
reciprocal,  the  tendency  is  for  the  several  parties  to  be  brought  into  a 
union  by  a  kind  of  a  compromise  of  their  individual  characteristics. 
Hence,  while  the  Americans  are  continually  moulding  the  minds  of 
their  foreign  population,  and  bringing  them  more  into  sympathy  with 
their  own,  they,  too,  are  drawn  towards  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  the  latter,  by  a  secret  yet  irresistible  influence.  The  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  thus  led  from  the  platform  on  which  their  fathers 
stood,  will  of  necessity  be  determined  by  the  proportion  of  foreign 
inhabitants.  The  effect  of  the  mtroduction  into  our  population,  of 
these  representatives  of  different  nationalities,  upon  the  religious  char* 
acter  of  the  people  is  very  perceptible.  Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
preeminently  characterized  by  their  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
Great  Master.  '*  To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him  was  with 
them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the 
ceremonious  homage,  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  wor- 
ship  of  the  soul.''  For  their  religion  they  became  exiles  irom  their 
native  land ;  subjected  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  amid 
countless  perils  and  discouragements  sought  a  home  on  this  barren 
and  unattractive  shore.  For  their  religion  they  endured  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  and  the  whole  train  of  evils  consequent  upon 
their  difficult  and  isolated  situation.  Religion  with  them  was  the  all 
important  subject.    This  was  their  distinguishing  feature. 

"  The  Pilgrims  of  old  ao  example  have  givea 

Of  mild  resignation,  devotion,  and  love, 
Which  beams  like  a  star  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven ; 

A  beacon-light  hung  in  the  mansion  above.'* 

Not  three  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  how  changed  is  the  religions 
aspect  of  the  American  people  I  Posterity  is  wanting  in  that  strict 
adherence  to  principle,  and  that  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  G-reat 
Being,  which  our  ancestors  so  earnestly  incnloated*  We  may  be 
more  liberal^  but  we  are  less  zealous.    If  we  are  less  prejudiced,  we 
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are  also  less  deToted.  This  transition  has  in  a  great  measure  been 
l)rought  about  by  the  influence  of  foreigners,  who  have  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  country.  The  different  nature  of  their  habits  and 
religious  customs  have,  in  part  at  least,  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  great  revolution.  Their  belief  and  mode  of  worship  are 
antagonistic  to  the  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  the  nation.  They  ap- 
pear to  attach  more  importance  to  outward  ceremonies  than  to  the 
state  of  the  heart,  and  though  as  a  body  living  inconsistent  lives,  cling 
to  their  form  of  religion  with  fanatical  zeal.  Seeking  to  propagate 
their  belief  by  covert  workings,  they  are  ever  guarding  its  growth,  and 
hope  in  time  to  surmount  every  obstacle  which  8tan4s  in  the  way  of 
iu  advancement.  The  prevalence  of  a  form  of  religion  so  different 
from  that  of  our  ancestors,  has  imperceptibly,  though  surely,  been 
affecting  the  religions  character  of  the  American  people,  and  has 
tended  to  draw  posterity  from  that  fervor,  which  dwelt  in  the  hearts 
of  their  fathers.  As  the  stone  is  worn  away  by  drops  of  water,  which 
fall  continually  upon  it,  so  have  the  firm  principles  of  tiie  Pilgrims 
been  inflenced  by  a  continuous  contact  with  those  of  a  different 
chararacter. 

Washington  Irving,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  sketches,  speaks  of  '*  an 
oak  of  prodigious  size,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  overpowered  by 
an  enormous  wild  grape  vine.  The  vine  had  clasped  its  huge  folds 
round  the  trunk  and  from  thence  had  wound  about  every  branch  and 
twig,  until  the  mighty  tree  had  withered  in  its  embrace."  Not  unlike 
this,  has  the  belief  of  our  foreign  population  wound  itself  round  the 
religion  of  our  fathers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  full  devel- 
opement.  It  will  readily  be  conceded,  that  had  those  who  have  come 
to  this  country  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  which  moved  the 
hearts  of  its  founders,  the  religious  character  of  our  people  would  not 
have  undergone  such  a  change.  As  the  mightiest  columns  of  ancient 
architecture  have  been  "gnawed  by  the  hungry  tooth  of  time,"  so  in 
our  government  the  poisonous  atmosphere,  created  by  so  many  incon- 
sistent beliefs,  has  eaten  into  true  religion,  which  is  the  grandest  piUar 
of  the  colossal  structure.  Such  is  the  effect  which  the  diversity  of 
nationalities  represented  in  our  society  has  had  upon  the  prevailing 

religion  of  the  Republic. ^Upon  thQ  political  character  also  of  the 

American  people*  the  foreign  element  in  our  population  has  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence.  Those  who  come  to  this  country  from  distant 
lands,  remain  but  a  short  period  before  they  are  allowed  to  participate 
in  all  our  elections.  The  native  citizen  can  have  no  greater  voice  in 
t^;ard  to  the  affairs  of  the  government,  than  a  foreigner,  who,  as  it 

VOL.  XXXI  15* 
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were,  has  but  Just  sought  its  protection.    The  vote  of  the  most 
ignorant  of  this  class  has  equal  weight  with  that  of  our  great- 
est statesmen.     Such  being  the  case,  so  large  a  representation 
of  people  of  foreign  extraction,  in   the  United  States,  must  have 
a  very  important  effect  upon  its  different  political  organizations. 
Without  any  desire    to  ridicule,  or  disparage   this  class  of   our 
population,  it  can  be  said  that  the  majority  of  them  are  persons  of  no 
remarkable  political  sagacity,  and  are  greatiy  controlled  by  the  will 
of  others.    Ambitions  leaders  of  parties,  unprincipled,  and  desirous 
of  the  emoluments  of  oifice,  take  advantage  of  this  and  endeavor  to 
elevate  themselves  to  positions  of  authority,  by  securing  the  support 
of  this  class  of  voters.    One  of  the  effects,  then,  of  so  many  foreigners 
in  our  countiy,  is  to  create  a  multitude  of  intriguing  politicians,  who 
leave  untried  no  system  of  trickery,  to  elevate  themselves  to  the 
lucrative  posUions,  which  the  state  can  confer.    These  charactens, 
famous  for  their  artifice  and  duplicity,  know  well  on  whom  they  may 
successfully  practice  their  deception,  and  to  whom  they  can  *'  make 
intricate  seem  straight,"  or  **  the  worse,  appear 

The  better  reason  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  coansels.*' 

To  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting,  they  seem  **  for  dignity  composed 
and  high  exploit"  when  '*  all  is  false  and  hollow."  Such  men  for  the 
most  part,  choose  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  treacherous  arts,  our 
largest  cities,  which  to  a  great  extent  are  under  control  of  the  foreign 
part  of  our  population.  But  though  such  a  representation  of  different 
nationalities  in  our  society,  tends  to  produce  a  large  number  of  petty 
politicians,  yet  it  may  also  to  a  certain  degree  exercise  a  salutary 
influence.  The  introduction  of  so  large  a  class  into  our  society  gives 
a  certain  stability  to  the  political  character  of  the  people.  They 
serve  as  a  sort  of  balance  wheel  in  those  great  political  revolutions 
which  at  regularly  recurring  intervals,  plunge  the  country  into  a  state 
of  excitement.  Through  their  influence  the  power  is  more  uniformly 
distributed,  and  is  prevented  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  privi- 
leged class ;  the  danger  of  centralization  is  averted,  and  the  spirit  of 
republicanism  is  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.  The  gov- 
ernment must  of  necessity  continue  of  a  republican  form,  as  long  as 
they  have  so  important  a  share  in  its  deliberations ;  but  were  there  no 
foreigners  in  our  population,  there  would  be  danger  that  an  aris- 
tocracy would  spring  up,  which  would  destroy  the  very  life  of  our 

free  institutions. Upon  the  social  character  of  our  people,  they 

have  exerted  an  influence  equally  important.    The  great  majority 
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of  flie  foreign  people  among  us  are  ignorant  and  unooltlTated ;  and  as 
the  Americans  are  generally  informed,  it  coald  not  be  expected,  that 
the  former  shonld  be  regarded  as  equal  in  position  to  the  latter. 
They  are  employed  mostly  as  laborers,  and  have  but  eomparatiyely 
little  interoouse  with  the  more  influential  and  refined  portion  of  the 
people.  To  education  they  attach  but  little  importance*  Their  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  amidst  the  greatest  facili- 
ties for  improvement  Thus  a  spirit  of  negligence  is  fostered  in  our 
midst,  anl  many  of  our  own  people  in  consequence  become  almost 
indifferent  to  mental  cultivation. ^The  influence,  then,  which  for- 
eigners exert  upon  one  part  of  our  populati(»i,  cannot  but  be  some- 
what detrimentietl.  The  poorer  classes,  by  reason  of  their  presence 
among  us,  become  content  with  their  situation,  lose  their  ambition  to 
elevate  themselves,  and  as  a  result,  are  rendered  unfit  to  mingle  in 
society,  with  those  who  have  improved  their  eduoational  privileges. 
Education  can  have  no  closer  affinity  to  ignorance,  than  harmony  to 
discord,  or  beauty  to  deformity.  They  must  ever  stand  in  direct  op- 
position ;  differing  as  much  from  each  other,  as  the  brightest  sunshine 
of  noonday  from  .the  intensest  blackness  of  midnight.  This  distinc- 
tion, between  the  educated  and  illiterate  classes  of  our  people,  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  uncultivated  bands  of  emigrants,  who  are 
continually  pouring  into  the  country.  Smoe,  also,  so  many  of  them 
are  employed  as  hired  laborers,  those  of  our  countrymen,  who  thus 
earn  their  livelihood,  be^n  to  look  upon  honest  toil  as  degrading,  not 
bearing  in  mind  that  manual  labor  is  compatible  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  refinement.  Labor,  then,  by  their  introduction,  has  been 
somewhat  degraded,  and  in  proportion  as  this  happens,  the  people 
relax  intx>  a  state  of  indolence,  which  is  the  sure  precursor  of  national 
disaster.  But  since  fureigners,  for  the  most  part,  perform  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  country,  greater  opportunities  are  afforded  to  the  remaining 
inhabitants  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  taste  by  pursuing  a  more  ennobling  kind  of  labor.  Their  pre- 
sence in  the  country  serves  furthermore,  to  keep  alive  that  magnani- 
mous spirit,  which  so  greatly  predominates  in  American  character. 
Through  the  treatment  which  it  has  extended  to  them,  our  govern- 
ment has  given  to  the  world  an  incontestable  proof  of  its  liberality ;  and 
thus  to  their  influence  may  in  part  be  attributed  the  enviable  reputation 
to  which  the  Republic  has  attained.— -Upon  the  literary  character  of 
the  people,  tJie  diversity  of  nationalities  represented  in  our  society, 
exerts  a  no  less  palpable  influence.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  preced- 
ing division  of  our  subject,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  taken 
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refuge  in  our  couutry  are,  as  a  body,  destitute  of  that  taste  and  polish 
which  to  a  great  extent  is  the  result  of  a  liberal  education.  The 
minds  of  men,  in  their  uncultivated  state,  are  moved  by  those  things 
which  appeal  to  the  emotional  nature,  rather  than  by  those  which  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  reasoning  faculties ;  and  are  more  affected  by 
bold  iigares,  which  rouse  the  imagination,  than  by  the  most  charming 
grace  and  elegance  of  style.  They  demand  then  a  rapid  and 
vehement  kind  of  oratory  ;  pompous  declamation,  and  a  turgid,  rather 
than  a  vigorous  mode  of  expression.  A  majority  of  oar  popular 
speakers  content  themselves  with  satisfying  the  taste  of  their  auditors, 
and,  to  a  great  degree,  neglect  that  fine  rhetorical  finish,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  ancient  oratory.  The  tendency  is  for  them  to  become 
superficial ;  to  attempt  to  influence  by  an  excited,  rather  than  an 
argumentative  method  of  speaking,  and  to  substitute  high  sounding 

and  meaningless  terms  for  the  convincing  deductions  of  logic. ^The 

effect  upon  writers  is  similar  to  that  upon  orators.  Historical  or 
scientific  productions  possess  no  charm  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
readers  in  our  country ;  nor  are  they  entertained  by  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  poetry,  or  the  standard  works  of  fiction.  They  demand 
something  to  create  excitement ;  a  thrilling  narrative,  or  wonderful 
adventure ;  in  short,  something  unreal,  unsubstantial,  and  impossible. 
Our  writers,  in  consequence,  devote  themselves  to  a  species  of  compo- 
sition, condemned  by  good  taste,  and  calculated  to  produce  injury, 
rather  than  benefit.  They  degenerate  from  commendable  fiction  to 
overdrawn  romance ;  and  substitute  exaggerated  dreams  for  the  "  ideal 

flights  of  the  imagination." Our  current  literature,  therefore,  is 

influenced  in  the  same  manner  as  our  oratory,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
one  becomes  corrupt,  the  other  is  also  vitiated.  In  general,  wherever 
oratory  flourishes,  there  will  be  found  a  corresponding  growth  of  the 
other  branches  of  literature.  The  same  people  who  hung  with  trans- 
port upon  the  soul-inspiring  eloquence  of  Pericles,  paid  their  tribute  to 
the  finished  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  The  century  which  succeeded 
the  triumph  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Horientius,  has  been  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  poetry  of  Horace  and  "  the  sweet  verse  of 
Virgil."  The  words  of  Cromwell  were  still  ringing  throughout  Eng- 
land, when  the  civilized  world  was  aroused  by  the  daring  sublimity 
and  heaven-bom  melodies  of  Milton ;  and  Burke,  by  his  powers  of 
oratory,  had  achieved  an  enviable  renown ;  when  literature  was 
enriched  by  the  smooth  and  poetic  compositions  of  Goldsmith.  We 
have  now  considered  the  effect  of  the  diversity  of  nationalities,  repre- 
sented in  our  society,  upon  the  religious,  political,  social,  and  literary 
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character  of  the  American  people,  and  since  the  influence  upon 
morality  is  similar  to  that  upon  religion,  a  separate  discussion  of  this 
point  is  unnecessary.— —The  inflaence  of  the  various  elements  in  our 
population  upon  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  is  in  many  res- 
pects unfavorable;  but  there  exists  to-day  no  people  more  shrewd, 
industrious,  and  intelligent  than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Tbey  are  distinguished  both  for  physical  and  intellectual  vigor ;  for 
the  readiness  with  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  and 
the  indomitable  perseverance  with  which  they  pursue  their  respective 
branches  of  business.  This  strength  of  body  and  mind  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  mixing  of  the  different  races  now  represented  in 
the  Republic.  The  Irish,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  enthusiasm 
and  natural  eloquence ;  the  natives  of  Scotland,  noted  for  their  intel- 
ligence and  activity ;  and  the  Germans,  who  have  come  hither  from  a 
land  of  scholars,  are  united  in  one  nationality.  The  blood  of  all  these 
classes  now  flows  ui  the  veins  of  the  American  people.  This  union  of 
so  many  diverse  elements,  eacb  characterized  by  some  marked 
abQity,  has  tended  to  produce  a  race  distinguished  for  every  virtue  in 
the  realm  of  the  human  intellect. — The  grandeur  of  the  growth  of  our 
Bepnblic  knows  no  parallel.  It  has  arisen  with  wondrous  rapidity, 
until  it  has  far  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  modern  nations.  The  morn- 
ing of  its  existence,  though  it  has  dawned  bright  and  clear,  will,  as  we 
trust,  be  eclipsed  by  the  still  brighter  effulgence  of  its  noonday.  "  We 
may  have  the  highest  hopes  of  the  future  fortune  of  our  country,  and 
if  we  maintain  those  institutions  of  government,  and  that  political 
union  exceeding  all  praise,  as  much  as  it  exceeds  all  former  examples 
of  political  associations,  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing — that  while  our 
country  furnishes  material  for  a  thousand  masters  of  the  historic  art, 
it  will  afford  no  topic  for  a  Gibbon.  It  will  have  no  *  Decline  and 
Fall.' "  An  Almighty  Power  has  preserved  our  country,  and  caused 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity  to  rest  upon  it,  and  with  one  of  the  sweet 
singers  of  our  time  can  we  say, 

**Thy  blessing  descended  in  sunshine  and  shower, 
Or  rose  from  the  soil,  that  was  sown  by  thy  hand : 

The  mountain  and  valley  rejoiced  in  thy  power, 
And  heaven  encircled  and  smiled  on  the  land." 
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"  Little  bird  with  thy  songs  of  SpriDg, 
Cleaving  the  ether  on  tireless  wing, 
Dost  thou  know  all  the  cares  the  hot  summer  will  bring,— 

When  the  blazing  sun  mounts  the  breathless  skj, 

And  the  little  brooks  that  go  babbling  by 

Will  be  voiceless  and  murmurless,  parched  and  dry  ?" 

'*In  a  forest  dark  my  nest  is  made, 
By  a  bubbling  spring  in  a  grassy  glade, 
Where  the  branches  thick  weave  their  cooling  shade." 

*'  Little  bird  with  thy  notes  so  dear. 
The  Summer  is  short  and  the  Winter  is  near, 
Will  its  chilling  blasts  M  thy  heart  with  fear  7" 

"  Then  I'll  hie  me  away  to  a  far  off  dime, 
Full  of  sweet-soented  flowers  and  the  odorous  thyme, 
Where  the  whole  year  is  filled  with  the  glad  spring-time." 

*'  Why  should  we  murmur  and  toil  and  fret, 
Why  should  our  pillows  with  tears  be  wet? 

Though  the  Owl  prolong  her  sorrowful  tale 
Is  she  sweeter  to  hear  than  the  Nightingale  ? 

If  our  lamps  be  trimmed  and  their  flame  be  bright 
We  may  sweetly  slumber  the  live-long  night. 

And  may  innocenoe,  cheerfulness,  virtue  and  truth 

Bear  their  fruit  in  our  age,  but  their  flowers  in  our  youth,      w  ♦  ♦  t.  a. 


-♦♦♦■ 


®|^e  |P0tf s  |Pr0gws9  in  igin  %xt. 

I  hold  it  true  that  the  ofb-quoted  **poeta  nascitur^*  is  false,  and  that 
almost  any  person  can  become  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  prose  writer,  by 
diligent  self-training  in  his  art.  I  know  that  at  least  a  more  than  tol- 
erable proficiency  can  be  attained  by  some  whose  natural  talents  have 
given  them  no  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position.    To  illustrate  the  steps 
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of  progress  discernible  in  a  poet's  writings,  I  have  chosen  the  posthu- 
mous volume*  of  a  young  man,  who  has  not  indeed  shown  any  very 
great  poetic  ability,  but  who,  by  dating  each  of  his  compositions,  gives 
a  good  opportunity  to  show  their  successive  advances.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  select  always  the  best  of  his  pieces,  but  such  as  best  illustrate 
the  point  to  be  noticed ;  so  that  it  will  hardly  be  fair  to  take  them  as 
examples  by  which  to  judge  his  poetry  as  a  whole.  Nor  do  I  mean 
to  criticise  the  verses  themselves  beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary 
in  citing  them  as  examples. 

The  character  of  an  author's  first  verses  depends  very  much  upon 
his  age  and  development.  If  he  is  very  young,  they  seldom  find  their 
way  into  print.  But  to  trace  out  fully  his  progress,  let  us  assume  that 
our  poet  began  in  his  childhood,  although  it  is  naturally  impossible  to 
quote  anything  belonging  to  that  period  of  his  life.  lie  would  begin 
on  this  wise.  Having  remarked  some  analogy  between  the  incident 
of  certain  verses  he  has  read  and  an  occurrence  of  present  interest  to 
himself  he  produces,  ''  A  Parody," — that  is,  he  changes  a  few  words 
of  the  poem,  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  After  this  successful  feat  fol- 
low balf-humorous  attempts,  or  acrostics  in^^pired  by  some  faur  school- 
mate, whose  name  they  bear.  "  Changes,"  **  Hope,"  "  The  Falling 
Leaves,"  next  are  produced.  In  these  pieces,  the  young  poet  uses  up 
all  the  most  common  rhymes,  and  becomes  tired  of  four-lined  stanzas, 
and  English  heroic  verse,  with  a  rhyme  in  each  couplet.  Failing  in 
an  attempt  at  something  better,  he  forswears  verse,  and  reads  the 
poets,  with  admiring  wonder  that  they  write  so  well.  They  will  teach 
him  much. 

And  presently  he  is  indulging  a  despairing,  passionate  longing  to  be 
like  them,  to  write  as  they.  It  passes.  Their  thoughts  and  their 
music  linger  in  his  mind,  and  suddenly  he  finds  himself  writing  in  a 
stanza  of  a  form  he  deems  original,  at  first.  Their  metor,  however, 
is  quickly  found  to  be  taken  from  the  lines  of  another,  and  he  is  happy 
if  he  can  satisfy  himself  that  the  words  are  all  his  own.  In  this  stage 
of  his  career,  probably,  Mr.  Johnston  has  written  in  imitation  of  By- 
ron, his  "  American  Prince," — beginning  thus : — 

A  race  once  lived  within  this  land 

While  yet  its  ancient  forests  stood ; 
With  rugged  ways,  with  sturdy  hand, 

And  wild,  fierce  heart,  they  roamed  the  wood. 
Two  centuries  have  passed  away, — 

And  where  is  found  that  race  to-day? 

♦Poems;  by  W.  B.  Johnston;  New  York:  1865. 
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And  having  taken  up  bis  abjured  pen,  our  yDung  poet  goes  on  t/> 
write  of  "  Youth  and  Love,"  "  The  Ocean,"  and  similar  things  that 
call  for  reference  to  the  moon,  zephyrs,  golden  hair,  kissing  breezes, 
laurels,  and  surging  waves.  There  is,  however,  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  bis  versification.  He  has  got  beyond  the  alphabet  of  rhyme. 
Sometimes  his  rhyming  syllables  are  hardly  allowable,  and  they  com- 
monly are  farther  apart.  But  again  his  subjects  grow  distasteful  and 
his  art  contemptible  in  his  eyes,  and  again  his  pen  is  laid  aside  for  a 
book. 

Having  met  with  a  volume  of  Foe,  at  the  instigation  of  that  ingen- 
ious writer,  he  immediately  studies  versification,  and  begins  to  write 
with  many  fantastic  experiments  in  the  use  of  words.  He  catches, 
perhaps,  a  touch  of  the  music  of  that  strange  poet,  although  it  is 
rather  at  variance  with  bis  style  of  thought.  Here  I  suppose  it  was 
that  Mr.  Johnston  had  arrived,  when  he  wrote  these  lines : — 

No,  the  past  cannot  last  with  its  treasure  of  pleasure, 

E*en  memory  leaves  its  closed  portals  in  time, 
Tho'  she  oft  spends  with  pleasure  her  lone  hours  of  leisure 

In  wand'ring  about  its  old  ruins  subhme. 

In  later  writings,  a  better  taste  will  banish  those  apostrophies,  and 
reinstate  the  slighted  letters  to  their  proper  dignity.  But  it  is  not 
this  faint  echo  of  musical  rhythm  alone  that  he  has  learned  of  Poe. 
He  has  gained  ingenuity  in  every  way.  Acrostics,  fanciful  repetitions, 
alliteration  substituted  in  place  of  the  naturalized  rhyme,  and  many 
other  whimsicalities,  att^est  this  progress.  But  like  certain  lines  of 
Byron  "  their  chief  merit  lies  in  the  diflSculty  with  which  they  are 
written."  Having  entered  college  by  this  time,  he  attempts  to  use 
the  meters  of  the  classical  authors  he  is  reading,  but  he  soon  finds 
that  the  noble  Greek  hexameter  was  never  intended  for  English  use. 
Besides  other  difficulties  it  requires,  like  most  other  meters  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  that  the  accented  syllable  begins  the  foot,  while  in  our  own 
language  it  naturally  is  at  the  end.  If  any  one  will  try  to  write  Latin 
verse  by  the  accent,  this  difference  mM  be  evident  at  once.  Our  heroic 
verse  is  for  us  what  the  hexameter  was  for  the  ancients.  I  find  sev- 
eral of  these  points  illustrated  in  an  acrostic  from  a  little  Latin  I^oem 
written  by  Mr.  Johnston  early  in  his  college  course,  as  the  date  wit- 
nesses : — 

Jam  sole  oocidente,  iUo  duce 
TJbique  finem  habet,  0  Regina, 
Nunc  omnis  labor,  et  per  te,  Lucina, 
Oramus  gandiain  noctis  luce. 
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To  be  sure,  Horace  did  not  write  this.  But  he  wrote  many  of  the 
Yerses  that  our  young  college  poet  translates  in  this  period  character- 
ized by  ingenuity.  In  fact,  most  writings  in  a  foreign  tongue,  as  well 
as  translations  into  our  own,  are  mere  exercises  of  ingenuity,  and  that 
they  belong  to  this  transition  state  of  a  poet's  development,  is  sup 
ported  by  the  example  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  any  of  our 
Colleges,  though  the  last  volume  of  the  Atlantic  presents  strong  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  In  fact  all  the  previous  stages  of  progress  in 
verse  are  illustrated  in  our  recent  literature  at  Yale.  Another  thing 
has  appeared  of  late  in  our  literature  here,  that  is  mere  puerUe  pe- 
dantry,— ^the  use  of  foreign  words  even  by  those  who  disapprove  them 
in  the  writings  of  others.  The  author  who  furnishes  us  our  examples 
has  not  failed  fo  give  us,  among  many  others,  this  translation  from  the 
German  of  Goethe : — 

As  onoe  alone  I  strolled  As  I  to  pluck  it  stooped 

Far  into  a  deep  wood,  It  softly  made  reply,^ 

On  no  fixed  aim  intent  "  And  shall  I  then  be  plucked 

But  in  a  listless  mood,  To  wither  and  to  die  7" 

I  saw  a  floweret  stand  I  took  it  up  with  care 

Within  the  shadows  there,  And  in  my  garden  set, 

As  brilliant  as  a  star,  Where  springing  ever  new 

And  as  a  bright  eye  fair.  It  thus  is  blooming  yet. 

There  are  very  few  translations  that  are  good  as  English  poetry 
Gowper  has  produced  some,  and  Coleridge  has  given  us  a  few  lines, 
hardly  surpassed  in  the  whole  language.  To  the  same  period  with 
the  above  belong  many  songs  for  college  associations,  and  some  verses 
of  irregular  form,  in  which  the  rhyming  lines  are  sometimes  far  apart, 
while  the  feet,  instead  of  being  entirely  iambic,  or  anapestic,  mingle 
the  two  and  even  others,  in  a  line  of  fine  but  unusual  melody.  At  the 
close  of  college  life,  thoughts  of  the  past  and  future  press  upon  the 
mind  with  hitherto  unknown  seriousness,  and  our  young  poet  is  by 
them  driven  to  relief  in  humorous  verses,  puns  and  epigrams,  just  as 
we  see  no  other  Class  here  in  the  summer  acting  so  boyishly  as  Sen- 
iors, who  relieve  themselves  in  this  way.  To  be  sure,  the  rhyme  is 
less  carefully  perfected,  but  the  thought  is  finer  and  the  language  bet- 
ter. It  was  in  his  last  year  at  Yale,  that  Mr.  Johnston  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing,— 
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"SONNET,  BY  AN  ENTOMOLOGIST." 

When  these  old  elms  put  on  again  in  spring 

Their  morning-cloak  of  fresh  green  leaves, 

And  dawning  summer  hears  the  branches  ring 

TPith  lol  chanted  through  their  gorgeous  aisles, 

Though  from  the  stigma  of  reproach  the  whiles 

Days  elsewhere  wearily  drag  on, — fly  ours 
With  jubilee  and  joy  fi'om  friendships  closer  drawn. 

No  moth  of  envy  with  its  blighting  powers, 

No  spider  malice  may  be  here  allowed, 

But  calm  and  changeless  as  in  Egypt's  sphinx 

Should  be  the  days,  and  swiftly  fly  each  doud 

Like  paiDted  ladle  s^neath  the  watching  eye 

Of  day's  bright  emperor,  and  fair  the  nights 
With  Luna  shining  o'er  the  spires  that  beetle  'gainst  the  sky. 

• 

Many  a  young  writer  would  have  italicized  the  dozen  insect  names 
in  this  sonnet,  lest  the  public  should  not  appreciate  it.  They  are  gen- 
erally greatly  afraid  they  shall  not  be  understood  and  duly  valued, 
forgetting  that  the  same  public  judges  in  the  same  way  the  merits  of 
others  as  well  as  tbemselvesi  and  that  there  is,  accordingly^  no  wrong 
done  to  them. 

College  life  is  over  now,  and  the  poet  whom  we  have  followed 
through  these  early  years,  takes  up  his  pen  less  often  in  those  not  so 
favorable  to  boyish  effusions.  Years  intervene,  with  rare  verses,  but 
those  that  are  better  finished  and  more  serious.  He  has  at  last  learned 
to  value  his  productions  at  their  proper  rate,  and  knows,  that  to  make 
them  effective,  they  must  proceed  from  more  than  a  desire  for  the 
name  of  poet,  or  the  fickle  inspirations  of  the  moment.  The  injunc- 
tion of  Horace  to  his  friend  he  thinks  of  no  longer  as  strange,  but  in- 
tends himself  to  keep  his  poems  nine  years,  and  frequently  revise  them 
before  publishing.  All  the  old  ingenuity  remains,  but  it  is  kept  under 
strict  control.  To  the  increased  seriousness  there  is  added  a  new 
earnestness,  while  there  is  a  simpler  and  nobler  beauty.  It  is  the  great 
trnnsition  state  of  his  life,  and  will  decide  the  character  of  the  poetry 
that  is  to  follow ;  but  its  productions  are  mostly  of  an  undecided  tone 
and  rate.  In  this  part  of  his  life  our  author  wrote  less  than  in  any 
other,  and  there  is  little  by  which  to  judge  of  his  future.  Among 
others,  these  lines  were  written  then,  and  are  clearly  different  from 
any  that  preceded  them : — 
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Swiftly  the  shadows  Night  follows  with  them, 

Yeiling  the  city  Patroa  of  doubterSi 

Hsstea  their  footsteps  Prophet  of  evil, 

Lenthen  their  pace.  Shadow  of  death. 

Throughout  its  lone  watches, 
Heavenlj  Father, 
Shield  u^from  dangers, 
Keep  us  from  wrong. 

A  great  part  of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  poet  at  college,  never 
have  it  elsewhere.    They  disappear  in  this  sacceeding  time  of  trial 
and  formation,  as  some  do  even  earlier.    Others  pass  through  it,  and 
in  their  writings  will  appear  some  of  the  fmits  of  the  harsh  lessons  of 
experience.    Hitherto  the  poet  and  his  *'  Mnse"  have  toyed  with  imi- 
tations and  experiments.    Now  the  muse  is  passed  by  in  silence,  and 
the  real  work  begins,  with  self-dependence  and  mftnly  judgment.   His 
versification  is  more  simple,  but  not  more  polished.    The  music  of 
words,  that  immediately  catches  the  attention  and  as  readily  loses  it, 
grows  more  infrequent.    Music  and  verse  are  indeed  allied  arts,  but 
they  cannot  both  be  reduced  to  the  same  rules.    The  most  complete 
failure  to  understand  metrical  composition  that  I  ever  saw,  was  an 
attempt  to  subject  it  to  musical  laws,  in  a  volume  written  by  a  pro- 
fessed musician.    Blank  verse  is  the  finest  of  all,  but  few  can  write 
in  it  successfully.    Of  all  living  poets,  only  Bryant  and  Tennyson 
excel  in  it.    Now  too,  if  ever,  a  poet  begins  to  write  his  name  immor- 
tal.   There  appears  in  his  writings  a  settled  character,  a  oneness  that 
is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  variety.    With  less  direct  effort  for 
originality,  he  increases  it  by  a  greater  personality.    The  pauses  and 
changes  which  still  continue  to  vary  his  progress,  affect  it  less.    He 
has  learned  to  write  what  is  for  him  most  natural  and  easy.    Who- 
ever would  make  his  mark  for  all  time,  is  not  to  appear  as  trying  to 
say  something  wonderful.    Let  him  say  as  best  he  can  what  he  thinks 
and  feels,  and  if  that  is  not  worth  the  telling,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to 
search  for  what  is.    Most  of  us  can,  and  often  do  think,  thoughts 
which  Shakspeare  might  have  been  proud  to  write.    We  see  what 
some  one  describes  in  words  that  gain  him  immortality,  but  we  are 
too  negligent  or  too  unskillful  to  take  advantage  of  it.    We  lose 
much  more  than  we  think,  by  a  want  of  study  and  practice. 

In  this,  period  of  life  the  poetic  art  generally  attains  its  highest  per- 
fection, but  it  is  rather  perceptible  in  its  effects  than  in  itself.  At  one 
stage,  art  is  instantly  noticed  and  admired.  At  a  higher  one,  its  ob- 
servation requires  earnest  reflection.    In  some  paintings,  we  notice 
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the  finely  shaded  colors  and  perfect  outlines.  In  other  and  better 
ones,  we  see  man  living  and  acting,  conoplete  in  all  his  characters,  or 
nature,  perfect  from  the  hand  of  God.  There  is  the  same  difference 
in  the  poetic  art.  We  admire  the  music  and  skill  of  Poe,  hardly 
thinking  of  that  of  many  better  artists,  like  Tennyson.  Now  if  the 
old  subjects  of  boyhood  are  handled,  it  is  more  thoughfiilly  and  with 
greater  beauty.  A  poet  loves  to  dwell  -upon  the  past.  In  contem- 
plating it,  he  learns  to  put  in  its  poetry,  without  doing  it  violence, 
satire  and  explanation  of  the  present  and  prophecy  of  the  future.  Mr. 
Johnston  had  but  entered  this  higher  field  of  poetry  when  he  died. 
There  is  however  evidence,  from  the  dates  in  his  volume,  that  his  ac- 
tivity was  greater  now  than  ever  before,  but  his  pieces  were,  appa- 
rently, hardly  finished,  and  if  be  had  lived  to  publish  them  himself,  we 
should  have  seen  them  in  a  better  form.  In  all,  they  amount  to  but 
a  few  pages,  but  they  show  greater  development  and  versatility  than 
any  preceding  ones.  I  should  like  to  quote  several  passages,  but  I 
have  given  so  many,  and  at  such  length  already,  that  two  must  suffice 
The  first  is  from  the  description  of  "  An  Old  Church,"  that  attracted 
his  notice  in  England  :— 

The  Church  is  stone  ivy-o'ergrown, 
With  many  angles,  and  doors  and  towers, 

And  where  in  front  the  stones  are  bare 
They  seem  to  have  blossomed  into  flowers. 

The  church  is  massiye  old  and  gray, 

And  proud  it  seems  of  its  age  to-day. 

The  second  is  taken  from  "  On  a  Crow,"  and  the  verse,  like  the  pro- 
ceeding, shows  evidence  of  being  hastily  written,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less beautiful  in  feeling  and  rhythm  : — 

"If  there's  aught  in  the  sounds  of  the  forest, 
If  there's  an3rthing  pleasant  to  me, 
'Tis  the  call  of  an  ancient  raven 
From  the  branch  of  an  ancient  tree. 
Though  gloomy  and  old 
And  sorrowfully  told, 
'Tis  the  voice  that  I  love  to  hear, 
For  I  used  to  list  to  that  self-same  sound 
In  my  father's  ancient  woodland  ground 
In  many  a  long  gone  year." 
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Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  ere  the  smoke  had 
blown  away  and  the  echoes  of  its  roar  had  ceased,  a  man  was  born  in 
England,  whose  fame  is  destined  not  to  die.  Bom  of  respectable  pa- 
rents, DeQuincey  passed  his  childhood  at  home.  With  an  ardor  and 
recklessness  so  often  characteristic  of  great  minds,  he  cut  loose  all 
family  ties  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and  became  for  three  years  a 
waif  upon  the  sea  of  fortune.  Tortured  often  by  the  gnawmg  pangs 
of  hunger,  exposed  many  times  to  the  noxious  night  air,  reduced  con- 
tinually to  penury,  he  was  lost  to  sight  amid  the  restless  tide  of  Lon- 
don life.  He  alone  must  be  the  biographer  of  that  wild  portion  of  his 
life.  His  companions  were  dissolute  and  debased.  One  associate, 
from  whom  he  seems  to  have  drawn  many  of  his  noblest  views  of  life, 
whose  memory  was  fondly  cherished  by  him  in  later  years,  and  whose 
name  is  pronounced  with  a  genuine  tenderness  and  reverence,  though 
a  victim  to  prostitution,  was  most  remarkable  of  all. 

About  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  reconciled  with  his  family, 
and  entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  soon  after  commenced  the 
use  of  opium,  quickly  becoming  a  slavish  devotee  to  its  pleasures. 
From  this  time  dates  the  decline  of  a  noble  intellect.  Then  was  be- 
dimmed  a  light  that  would  otherwise  have  shone  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing brilliancy.  His  College  career  was  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of 
Coleridge,  or  Southey,  two  of  his  most  noted  cotemporaries.  Each 
became  distinguished  for  proficiency  in  Greek.  Each  won  the  admi- 
ration and  praise  of  his  preceptor.  Each  became,  at  some  time  of  life, 
involved  in  some  wild  vagary.  Each  became  prominent  in  the 
world  of  letters.  It  seems  remarkable  that  DeQuincey  did  not  join 
with  these  two  in  their  Utopian  dreams  of  emigration  to  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna.  Soon  after  graduation,  DeQuincey  commenced  his 
literary  career.  "The  confessions  of  an  Opium  Eator,"  and  "  Suspira 
de  Profundis,"  first  brought  him  prominently  before  the  public  view. 
Their  contents  is  a  singular  pot-pourri  of  autobiography,  reflections, 
and  revelations  about  opium.  With  great  power  has  he  recorded  the 
childish  grief,  hopes  and  fears  that  he  experienced,  when  six  years  old, 
at  the  death  of  a  baby  sister.    His  fanciful  hypotheses,  interwoven 
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with  simple  truthfulness,  contmually  display  that  complete  ahienee  of 
auy  true  conception  of  death,  always  so  inseparable  from  early  youth. 
The  reflections  of  his  boyhood  are  stamped  with  a  rare  maturity,  and 
his  Confessions  have  rent  the  vail  that  hid  the  secret  powers  of  opium, 
although  they  have  led  us  into  a  dark  sphere  of  mystery,  that  borders 
on  the  incipient  sciences  of  clairvoyance  and  somnanbulism.  His 
other  writings  come  mainly  under  three  heads, — scholastic,  critical, 
or  purely  imaginative.  To  determine  in  which  of  these  departments 
he  has  been  most  successful,  is  no  easy  task.  Without  doubt,  Thomas 
DeQuincey  ranks  among  the  most  thorough  Greek  scholars  of  this 
century.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  there  is  a  strict 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  true  scholar  and  the  one  unworthy  of 
the  name.  Far  superior  to  a  close  intimacy  with  the  grammar  and 
construction  of  a  language,  (although  this  is  necessary,)  is  a  keen 
sense  of  the  distinctive  signification  of  words,  and  an  accurate  percep- 
tion of  the  subtle  shades  of  thought  intended  by  the  author.  This 
power  inspires  its  possessor  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  language,  and 
clothes  his  translations  with  its  genius.  Few  scholars  have  possessed 
this  faculty  to  a  greater  degree  than  DeQuincey.  An  essay  entitled 
'*  Homer  and  the  Homeridse,"  discovers  to  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  his 
profound  study  and  familiarity  with  the  subject.  The  argument  by 
which  he  annihilates  the  good  character  of  "  that  lying  apostate,"  Jo- 
sephus,  is  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  His  critical  essays  are  marked 
by  the  same  depth  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  expression.  Let  us 
turn  now  to  his  imaginative  works;  (the  fruit  of  his  fertile  fancy,)  and 
his  descriptive  essays.  Elosterheim  is  a  story  replete  with  strange 
and  wild  scenes.  By  it  you  seem  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere, 
heavy  with  mystery  and  horror,  and  yet  so  powerfully  drawn  as  to 
banish  all  idea  of  fiction.  His  description  of  an  assassination  is  very 
vivid.  The  stealthy  nervous  step  seems  behind  you;  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  victim ;  the  slight  motion  of  a  limb ;  the 
glittering  steel ;  the  fatal  stroke,  and — an  involuntary  shudder  creeps 
over  you. 

Far  simpler,  in  its  mystery,  than  Bulwer's  strange  story,  and  equally 
exciting,  its  termination  is  more  satisfactory.  A  marked  peculiarity 
of  the  mystery  of  DeQuincey,  is  seen  in  its  complete  removal  from 
the  sphere  of  spiritualism.  More  striking  still  is  DeQuincey's 
'*  Dream  Fugue."  Fugues  in  harmony  have  been  attempted  and  ren- 
dered only  by  master  composers.  Fugues  in  literature  have  seldom 
been  essayed.    But  front  the  pen  of  DeQuincey  has  flowed  a  figure 
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worthy  of  its  author  in  conception  and  execution.  The  story  increases 
in  interest,  and  then  comparatively  dies  out*  but  quickly  the  theme 
appears  written  in  another  strain.  Catching  up  the  thread  of  the  story 
with  an  unlocked  for  novelty ;  now  appearing  grand  and  solemn,  and 
as  quickly  receding,  with  grotesque  antic ;  unfolding  with  singular 
fascination ;  ending  in  a  vast  flood  of  imaginative  and  majestic  lan- 
guage. Where  can  we  find  more  beautiful  description  or  more  touch- 
mg  narration,  than  in  the  '*  Spanish'  Nun  V  Where  a  more  thrilling 
and  heart-rending  scene  than  in  the  '*  Easedale  Bomance  V*  How 
incomparable  is  the  felecity  of  expression  and  sound  thought  in  his 
essay  on  "  Joan  of  Arc  V*  What  a  torrent  of  language  sweeps  you 
resistlessly  along  m  his  «'  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ?"  Where  is  dis- 
played more  subtle  argument  or  more  logical  deductions  than  in  his 
essay  on  the  Essenes.  He  is  both  simple  and  strong  in  style,  often 
poetic  in  thought,  always  dignified  and  majestic  in  expression,  and 
powerful  hi  argument.  He  is  singularly  original  and  fantastic  in  im- 
agery; vivid  in  narration  and  description,  and  vast  in  erudition. 
What  must  be  our  verdict  of  bis  life's  work  1  Failure  seems  too  harsh. 
Saccess,  is  false.  He  strove  to  be  a  deep  philosopher,  and  failed  most 
signally,  even  according  to  his  own  testimony.  The  devotion  to  a 
habit  wfld  in  its  pleasures,  but  fatal  in  its  effects,  betrays  too  surely 
some  weak  point  in  his  character.  We  must  confess  that  his  was  a 
giant  intellect,  sadly  crippled.  The  foul  fiend,  opium,  stole  from  his 
brain  all  that  was  strongest  and  noblest  Most  forcibly  does  he  re- 
mind us  of  a  ship  shocked  and  shattered  by  the  tempest's  force; 
without  rudder  and  without  sail,  floating  powerless  on  the  ever  rest- 
less wave,  the  wreck  of  a  once  staunch  and  noble  craft.  We  must 
admire  Thomas  DeQuincey  for  what  he  was.  We  must  lament  that 
he  was  not  what  he  might  have  been.  b.  a.  c. 
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Is  meditation  rapt,  in  wonder  lost, 

The  man  of  science  stood.    Before  him  lay 

The  unsealed  volume  traced  by  God's  own  hand, 

A  revelation  not  less  grand  than  that 

The  hoary-headed  man  of  God  beheld 

On  Patmos'  lonely  Isle,  when  heaven  was  oped 

And  its  resplendent  glories  wide  disclosed. 

The  seals  were  broke  I  six  thousand  years  had  passed, 

And  man  had  sighed  and  wept,  for  none  was  found 

That  worthy  seemed  to  break  the  seals  and  read. 

And  some  shrank  trembling  as  the  seals  wer«  broke, 

And  feared  'twould  overtlirow  the  word  of  God. 

Yain  fear  I  that  God  would  contradict  Himself, 

That  He,  Creator  both  of  man  and  earth 

Would  write  His  truth  on  one  and  then  deny 

It  in  the  other. 

Lost  in  thought  he  reads 
The  wondrous  testimony  of  the  rocks. 
A  broken  fossil  here,  a  footprint  there, 
A  toolh,  a  shell,  a  bone,  a  fissured  rock, 
A  lump  of  day,  a  leaflet  petrified, 
A  coral  branch;— these  are  his  alphabet. 
The  upheaved  hills,  the  mountains  stratified, 
Those  everlasting  masonries  of  God, 
The  grand  old  sea,  with  all  its  countless  tombs, 
The  earthquake's  fearful  diasm ; — these  are  his  words. 
Eternity,  creation,  growth  of  worlds, 
Down  through  unnumbered  cycles  of  the  Past, 
Life,  death  and  God, — these  are  his  tliemes  sublime. 
No  wonder  if  he  strange  should  seem  to  men 
Of  common  thought. 

He  stands  alone  with  God, 
Back,  far  back  in  the  Past's  eternity, 
And  views  a  seething,  dark,  chaotic  mass 
Afloat  in  space ;  a  wild,  a  formless  vyid, 
Without  one  trace  of  life;  a  world  in  clouds 
Through  which,  with  brilliancy  outdazzling  far 
The  meteor's  flash,  electric  fires  leap  forth. 
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And  as  unnumbered  ages  roll  away 

The  douda  in  silence  shrink,  and  hide  themselves 

In  caTems  of  the  weary  wastes  of  sea^ 

And  land  appears.    And  atill  upon  the  rooks 

He  reads  no  trace  of  life. 

Another  leaf 
Is  turned.    The  theme  is  changed ;  the  dawn  of  life 
Is  wrote  with  diamond  point  upon  that  leaf. 
The  seas  teem  now  with  life  and  now  with  death, 
Grand  epochs  here  are  written  out  in  growth 
Of  continents  that  rise  from  out  the  sea 
Like  some  vast  monster,  float  awhile,  then  sink. 
Then  rise  again. 

Bach  leaf  new  wonders  tell; 
And  new  existences,  a  countless  host, 
Which  never  mortal  eye  beheld  with  life 
Stand  forth  in  wonderftil  reality. 
Roam  o*er  the  earth  gigantic  beasts,  and  those 
More  fierce  than  Afric's  jungles  e*er  concealed. 
And  birds  stalk  forth  by  side  of  which  in  size 
The  ostrich  dwindles  to  a  bam  yard  fowL 

And  thus  this  earth  was  one  grand  chamftl  house, 

Its  crust  the  relics  of  a  countless  life, 

Ere  man  had  pressed  its  soil  or  breathed  its  air. 

And  thus  he  read  these  hidden,  mighty  truths, 

Truths  marvellously  grand  and  glorious. 

And  so  'twill  be  at  last  in  that  great  day 

"WTien  Christ  shall  break  the  seals  of  tliat  dread  book 

And  there,  when  mortal  life  is  not,  read  forth 

The  secret  history  o  f  immortal  souls ; 

When  every  thought  and  word  and  deed  of  ours 

That  have  been  traced  in  living  characters 

Indelibly  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  changed  their  lives  for  weal  or  else  for  woe, 

Shall  be  made  known. 
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At  times,  the  waters  from  momitain  springs  leap  and  dance  over 
hillside  and  plain,  and  thence  are  mingled  with  the  streams  which 
supply  the  peaceful  rivers,  along  whose  banks  countless  mills  and 
manufactories  flourish. 

Again  the  swollen  torrent  sweeps  away  its  accustomed  banks,  ma- 
levolently digs  new  channels,  inundates  field  and  dwelling,  bearing 
death  and  destruction  in  its  coarse. 

We  have  a  parallel  in  great  events.  At  one  time  the  surface  of 
society  is  unruffled;  the  husbandman  rejoices  in  possibilities  to  be  re- 
alized in  the  incoming  harvest ;  there  are  no  gratings  in  the  enginery 
of  mercantile  pursuits ;  the  judge  on  the  bench  dispenses  justice;  the 
physician  fosters  the  waning  life  of  the  aged ;— colleges  and  schools 
thrive,  and  the  men  of  God,  as  the  sacred  spires,  point  the  people 
upward. 

But  hush !  a  crisis  bursts  upon  the  land.  The  waves  of  excitement 
heave  in  commotion,  and  the  community  swings  off  from  its  moorings, 
on  an  angry  sea  of  prejudice  and  passion. 

The  plowman  quits  the  furrow;  the  hamlet  and  village  are  no 
longer  ihe  abodes  of  domestic  quiet,  but  apprehension  and  alarm  are 
depicted  on  every  countenance.  What  a  change  I  This  has  crept 
over  the  land  like  the  shades  of  night  over  the  face  of  the  deep.  The 
great  pendulum  of  society  is  deranged.  This  we  call  a  crisis.  Great 
crises  are  the  landmarks  of  history ;  milestones  by  which  humanity 
may  count  its  marches. 

We  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  any  pariicular  crisis,  as  the  Christ- 
ian era ;  the  reformation,  or  the  French  Revolution ;  but  to  notice 
some  characteristic  features,  alike  common  to  all  crises.  And  as  the 
first  thought,  we  notice  that  they  are  ejects  not  causes.  Great  crises 
run  back,  like  the  links  in  an  endless  chain.  One  has  very  quaintly  re- 
marked, that  a  great  crisis  is  a  most  sacred  and  epic  poem,  in  which 
God  is  the  author,  humanity  the  hero,  and  the  historian,  the  philosoph- 
ical interpreter.  In  nature,  there  is  the  season  of  decomposition  and 
deuay ;  of  disintegration,  and  varied  and  intricate  chemical  processes* 
before  we  see  the  effect  in  the  perfected  fruit. 
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So  ideas  are  evolyed ;  they  begin  to  grapple  with  prejudice  and 
counter  influences ;  then  comes  the  preparatory  labor  of  educating 
and  pre-ocoupying  the  minds  of  the  people  in  their  favor,  and  finally^ 
we  see  the  result,  when  the  country  is  electrified  by  their  univer- 
sal prevalence.  The  latent  fires  of  the  American  rebellion  were  smoul- 
dering for  half  a  century,  before  the  fullness  of  time  came,  when  great 
principles  were  to  be  contested  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

And  mark  their  unexpected  visitation.  The  doomed  inhabitants 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  dwelling  in  calm  security  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  the  boiling  lava  of  Vesuvius  swallowed  them  up. 
The  sun  of  April  13,  1865,  set  upon  a  people  full  of  hope  and  assu- 
rance, but  before  its  next  rising,  the  news  fell  from  the  wires  like  a 
thunderbolt,  th^t  their  President's  life  had  passed  away,  and  behold 
a  nation  sat  in  tears.  And  so,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  "  man  pro- 
poses but  God  disposes,"  and  human  plans  are  turned  away  backward 
and  brought  to  nought. 

But  great  crises  are  necessary.  In  society-life  as  a  discipline.  So- 
ciety, in  all  its  distinctive  features,  needs  a  governor  as  much  as  the 
engine,  which,  without  it,  either  has  no  efficiency,  or  is  burst  asunder 
by  its  own  accumulated  force. 

The  commander  who  has  been  performing  a  successful  voyage  under 
sunny  skies  and  free  from  storm,  withholding  the  needed  precaution  in 
approaching  the  coast,  is  hurled  a  wreck  upon  the  beach  and  lost, 
while  he  whom  rough  and  stormy  seas  have  compelled  to  sail  with 
canvass  reefed  and  anchors  lashed  aprow,  rides  the  breakers,  and  in 
safety  enters  port. 

We  do  not  usaally  hail  with  approbation  the  approaching  storm ; 
still,  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  elements,  as 
the  law  by  which  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  a  common  central  in- 
fluence. Thus  great  epochs  equalize  the  functions  of  society ;  throw 
restraint  upon  the  ambitious  and  selfish ;  foil  malicious  designs ;  en- 
courage the  patriotic  and  liberty  loving ;  eradicate  evils ;  and  plant, 
upon  immovable  bases,  the  abiding  principles  of  liberty,  humanity 
and  Grod. 

Again  they  are  necessary  to  develop  the  true  man.  As  a  rule, 
we  have  a  very  vague  kncTwIedge  of  men.  The  man  of  wealth, 
and  dwelling  in  princely  magnificence,  may  already  feel  the  humility 
and  remorse  of  cringing  bankruptcy.  He  in  whose  character  we  re- 
pose implicit  confidence,  may  be  but  a  painted  sepulcher.  Innocence 
to-day,  may  be  the  impersonation  of  guilt  to-morrow. 

Judas  was,  perhaps,  very  little  worse  before  than  after  he  became 
a  traitor.    The  delivery  of  Christ  to  Pilate  was  simply  the  touch- 
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stone  by  which  the  rebel  was  known.  Benedict  Arnold  professedly 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  bis  country ;  yet,  enticed  by  its  glitter, 
he  sold  ^his  country  for  British  gold.  In  1860,  Toombs,  Ste- 
phens, Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis,  with  mnltitudes  of  traitors  North  and 
South,  so  far  as  the  shortsightedness  of  many  could  see,  were  hono- 
rable representatiyes  of  the  prindplea  of  our  Republican  institutions, 
yet  even  then  stood  ready  to  plunge  the  steel  into  the  bosom  of  liberty. 
And  as  crisis  succeeded  crisis,  in  the  march  of  events,  masks  were 
removed,  revealing  venality  and  putrefaction.  Loyalty  had  no  affin- 
ity for  treason.  The  patriot's  patronage  was  withdrawn  from  the  par- 
asite and  sycophant;  business,  and  all  industrial  pursuits  were  revo- 
lutionized ;  men  who  had  been  truckling  to  public  opinion,  and  were 
cajoled  to  any  principles,  through  a  desire  for  popularity,  could  not 
abide  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  shock ;  statesmen  were 
transformed  into  demagogues;  preachers  into  mercenary  officials; 
philanthropists  and  reformers  into  the  embodiment  of  hypocrisy. 

But  the  relation  of  great  men  to  great  events,  is  the  more  pleasing 
aspect  of  the  subject  The  measure  of  a  man's  greatness  is  the  epoch 
in  which  he  lives.  Men  are  great,  in  proportion  as  they  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  age  when  they  live.  Had  Pericles  enanoiated  and 
defended  his  theories  of  national  polity  in  the  19th  century,  rather 
than  when  he  did,  like  a  small  star  amid  the  great  constellation,  his 
light  would  have  been  eclipsed. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  pioneers  of  incipient  principles  are  greater  than 
their  subsequent  exponents.  Every  intelligent  observer  knows,  that 
there  are  always  men  in  process  of  education  for  prospective  great 
events ;  yet  of  these  the  world  may  have  no  intimation.  When  the  first 
great  lesson  of  religious  freedom  was  to  be  taught,  marvelous  deliver- 
ance for  the  oppressed  was  wrought  out  by  Moses,  who  bad  been  mirac- 
ulously rescued  from  death  in  infancy,  fortius  glorious  consummation 
of  his  manhood. 

So,  in  process  of  time,  Samson  wrested  from  their  foundations  the 
pillars  of  the  temple,  when  the  land  of  the  Philistines  was  redolent  of 
the  praise  of  Dagon,  rather  than  Israel's  God ;  and  there  was  a  Deli- 
lah, too,  when  the  mighty  was  to  be  shorn  of  his  strength ;  a  Leon- 
idas  or  an  Anderson,  when  a  Thermopyle  or  a  Sumter  were  to  be  de- 
fended ;  Demosthenes  or  a  Henry  to  kindle  the  fires  of  resistance, 
\^hen  aristocratic  monopoly  was  presaging  a  reign  of  terror;  a  Cicero 
or  a  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  when  traitors  were  plotting  treason ;  a 
Gracchus  and  Lincoln  to  reach  down  to  the  substratum  of  Society* 
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and  lift  it  up.  When  superstition,  idolatry  and  irreligion  had  rendered 
the  old  continent  scarcely  habitable,  Columbns  gave  us  the  New 
And  so  Tell,  Washmgton,  Kossuth,  Oarribaldi  and  Grant,  have  mar- 
shaled the  forces  of  freedom,  and  stamped  progress  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Again,  this  necessity  will  appear  in  national  life,  when  regarded 
financially.  Money  plenty,  provisions  abundant,  and  exchanges  easy 
and  frequent,  tend  to  foster  extravagance.  Gommunilies,  states  and 
nations  live  beyond  their  income.  Soon  caught  in  the  outer  circle, 
they  are,  anon,  overwhelmed  in  the  vortex  of  insolvency.  Nor  less 
so  politically.  The  shrewdness  of  the  fox  selects  the  still  night 
to  secure  his  prey.  Political  quacks,  demagogues  and  tricksters, 
rarely  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  pe- 
riod, to  originate  faction  and  feud  for  mercenary  purposes.  And  while 
the  people  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  times,  as  indicative  of 
possibilities  the  most  propitious,  ambition,  and  a  desire  for  reputation, 
are  clandestinely  maturing  their  destructive  machinations. 

It  was  thus  that  the  most  colossal  of  rebellions  was  conceived  and 
nourished,  while  poetry  and  prose  alike  were  marshaling  their  sublimest 
genius  in  commemoration  of  our  unprecedented  security  and  great- 
ness. It  has  been  so  in  all  the  revolutions  and  agitations  which  have 
swept  over  the  continent;  which  have  rendered  infidel  France  and 
protestant  England  alternate  battle-fields  and  hospitals. 

But,  what  has  been  accomplished  through  these  agencies  t  Or, 
rather,  what  has  not  been  accomplished  t  Systems  and  empires  of 
error,  which  stood  thousands  of  years,  have  been  demolished;  the 
foundations  of  false  philosophies  and  religions  have  been  upturned ; 
science  and  education  have  been  vigorously  promoted ;  intelligence 
and  benevolence  have  sprung  into  activity,  and  the  tree  of  liberty,  stri- 
king its  roots  deeper,  and  drawing  its  sustenance  from  broader  soil,  is 
yieldmg  hei:  fruit  for  the  nations.  k.  v.  d.  o. 
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Prizes  for  English  Composition. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  members  of  the  Sophomore  Glass,  for 
exoellenoe  in  English  Composition : — 

18T  Dinsioir.  2d  dtvssok.  3d  Dnnsioir. 

Fhrst  iVi».— C.  B.  Brewster.  W.  A.  Linn.  A.  P.  Tinker. 

ThM  Prise,  i  •^*"*®*  Coffin.  R.  A.  Hume,  "W.  0.  "Wood, 

is.  Jl  Davenport,         "W.  A.  McKinney.         B.  T.  Viele. 

Beethoven. 

The  Beethoven  Concert,  reoentlj  given  in  Music  Hall,  was  not  as  good  as  the 
Societj  is  in  habit  of  giving.  The  responsibility  does  not  however  rest  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Societj.  Too  short  a  time  was  allowed  for  rehearsals,  and  even 
then,  many  members  were  absent  This  may  perhaps  explain  why  not  one  of  the 
Choruses  was  encored.  The  Piano^Duett,  by  Messrs.  Elliot  and  Spier,  the  Solo  by 
Mr.  Young,  and  also  that  by  Mr.  Mead,  were  all  well  rendered,  and  richly  deserved 
the  encores  they  received. 

We  give  these  gentlemen  the  credit  of  entertaining  the  large  and  excellent  audi- 
ence which  was  present.    The  Programme  was  as  follows:— 

PAHT  PIEST. 

1.  Bridal  Chorus. 

2.  Duett, — ^Messrs.  Young  ft  Mead. 

3.  Young  Musician's  Chorus. 

4.  Piano  Solo,-— Mr.  Elliott 
6.  Solo, — ^Mr.  Young. 

6.  Wooden  Spoon  Song. 

PART  SECOND. 

1.  Chorus  from  EmanL 

2.  Quartette, — ^Messrs.  Young,  Vincent,  Butler  and  Hamilton. 

3.  Serenade. 

4.  Solo,— Mr.  Mead. 

6.  Piano  Duett, — Messrs.  Elliott  and  Spier. 

6.  Champagne  Song. 

7.  College  Songs.    (Evening  Bells,  Chas.  Augustus,  Lauriger  Horatius,  to  air 

from  D  Puritani,  and  Oood  Night  Ladies.) 

S.  Spier, Director. 
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If  70U  will  allow  U8,  kind  reader,  we  will  be  familiar  about  the  proposed  ehanges 
in  the  Large  Societies.  We  have  all,  no  doubt,  lamented  the  condition  of  these 
Societies,  and  wished  something  might  be  done  to  make  them  more  interesting 
and  useful.  One  serious  evil  in  their  working  is,  we  hope,  soon  to  be  removed, 
and  that  is,  the  custom  of  electioneering.  We  think  you  will  agree  that  this  not 
only  involves  needless  expense,  but  what  is  a  thousand  times  worse,  injures  the 
scholarship  and  harmony  of  College.  Does  it  not  sometimes  embitter  our  feelings 
and  separate  us  from  each  other's  fellowship?  If  it  does,  or  if  it  has  a  tendency  to 
this,  reason  alone  should  lead  us  to  see  if  the  evil  cannot  be  avoided.  We  desire 
harmony  and  good  will  throughout  the  different  Classes,  as  far  as  possible.  Any 
jarring  or  clashing,  injures  us  in  more  ways  than  one.  Then  again,  we  hear  there 
is  to  be  a  new  Beading  Room.  The  plan  is,  to  take  one  of  the  College  Libraries  for 
the  purpose.  Magazines,  Maps,  Cyclopedias,  and  Popular  Essays  are  to  constitute 
tiie  mass  of  reading  matter.  Now  this  is  very  well,  much  better  than  no  new  read- 
ing room  at  all.  But,  do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  have  the  newspapers  also? 
These  constitute  a  large  part  of  our  reading.  Just  think  of  what  a  horrid  place  the 
gymnasium  is,  in  which  to  read  the  news.  The  everlasting  dick  of  balls,  the 
pounding  of  dumb-bells,  besides,  I  won't  say  what,  make  a  perfect  jumble  of  our 
reading.  As  for  enjoyment  or  even  comfort  in  such  a  place,  that  is  out  of  the 
questioa    A  man  might  as  well  try  to  find  pleasure  with  the  Boanerges. 

Any  old  clothes  to-day  ?  What  a  delightful  interlude  this  is  to  study  or  medita- 
ation  ?  Won't  it  be  a  lucky  day  for  us,  when  some  of  these  merchant  princes  retire  ? 
Then  just  think  of  the  many  other  calls,  from  whom  nobody  knows,  to  sell  you, — yes 
to  sell  you.  Well,  what  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured ;— so,  let  patience  have 
its  perfect  work.  If  this  is  consolation  to  any  one,  he  is  welcome  to  it;  for  our 
part,  we  should  like  to  hail  another  St  Patrick  as  a  deliverer.  But  enough  concern- 
ing College  nuisances. 

Candy  Sam  we  cannot  dass  in  this  category.  To  be  sure  he  comes  in  now  and 
then  to  ezdiange  values  with  us.  But  then  he  seems  no  unwelcome  intruder. 
Bad  stories  are  rife  about  him,  we  know,  but  it  is  not  best  to  believe  all  we  hear. 
We  cannot  credit  these  reports  about  jolly  old  Sam.  He  acts  as  if  he  thought  we 
did,  for  he  goes  about  rather  despondent.  His  trade  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  once  was. 
But 'time,  as  it  shall  wear  out  any  malidous  reports  that  may  exist  against  him, 
will  bring  him  back  to  our  patronage  and  favor.  We  can  spare  all  the  rest  who 
supply  us  with  the  best  of  everything  at  the  lowest  prices,  or  who  have  such  an 
interest  in  our  benevolence  as  to  try  to  move  our  sympathy,  not  with  the  breath  or 
steady  step  of  a  sober  man ;  but  Sam  must  remain,  to  deal  out  to  us  the  pure 
artide,  whose  ingredients  are  ? — College  customs,  which  seem  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity,  are,  nevertheless,  subject  to  many  oscillations  and  changes.  WhUe  we 
bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  some  of  them,  we  ding  to  others  with  all  our  strength. 
Thoee  that  would  dishonor  sensible  men,  we  would  throw  aside,  never  to  recall 
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them,  except  as  they  foroe  themselves  upon  our  coDtempt  We  ought  at  least  to 
question  the  propriety  of  some  that  remain.  Although  class  spirit,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  excitement,  deceptively  calls  them  good,  propriety  stigmatizes  them  as  bad, 
refinement,  as  loathsome.  How  long  must  they  cast  their  hideous  shadow  upon 
our  College  life?  How  long  must  they  be  the  source  of  discord  and  odium  to  in- 
jure our  reputation  ?  Perhaps  you,  my  reader,  may  think  these  are  harsh  terms  ; 
but  far  from  it  Those  alone  who  do  not  understand  College  customs,  use  strong 
terms  in  this  connection.  We  have  no  reproach  or  abuse  to  heap  upon  customB 
which  cling,  with  a  terrible  tenacity,  to  a  soil  so  long  nourishing  them,  for  we  know- 
well  the  motive  which  leads  to  their  support  We  only  ask,  in  view  of  their  re- 
sults, which  are  neither  flatteriug  nor  agreeable,  that  they  may  be  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  if  found  wanting,  be  abolished.  There  are  other  customs,  we  can 
never  for  a  moment  question.  The  Wooden-Spoon  Exhibition ;  long  may  it  remain, 
as  the  most  fitting  farewell  to  the  studies  of  the  College  course.  Long  may  it  re. 
main,  to  gladden  the  heart  of  all  who  attend  it  A  few  more  words,  reader,  and 
our  work  will  bo  done ;  how  well,  you  must  be  the  judge.  This  reminds  us,  too, 
that  our  present  year  in  College,  which  has  been  so  replete  with  blessing,  is  near  its 
close.  To  those  who  are  near  their  separation  from  Classmates,  this  is  very  signi- 
cant.  The  Class  ivy  will  soon  creep  up  the  walls,  as  an  emblem  of  our  dearest 
affections.  Our  work  will  be  done  here.  0,  that  this  year  might  stay  in  its  rapid 
flight,  for  us  to  linger  yet  in  such  scenes  of  interest.  Time  is  freighted  with  bles- 
sing to  each  one  of  us.  Never,  never  did  we  so  realize  it  as  now.  But,  kind 
reader,  we  will  not  weary  you  much  longer.  The  usual  rehash  of  the  Classes  we 
omit  In  view  of  the  great  and  prevailing  interest  before  us,  it  becomes  us,  least 
of  all  at  this  time,  to  dwell  upon  Class  distinctions.  If  petty  differences  have 
troubled  us  in  the  past,  let  them  pass  into  an  endless  oblivion,  for  we  have  doue 
with  them  now,  and  we  wish  we  might  say  forever.  Their  abusiveness  as  well  as 
their  impracticability,  renders  them  contemptible.  We  glory  in  no  paltry  distinc- 
tions. It  is  enough  that  we  are  Yalensians,  uoited  in  interests,  imited  in  hope, 
united  in  purpose.  Reader,  you  have  been  indulgent  to  us.  We  thank  you  for  it 
We  should  have  had  this  Lit.  ready  for  you  sooner,  had  it  been  expected  that  we 
were  to  issue  this  number.  Not  being  aware  of  this  till  very  recently,  we  have, 
perhaps,  been  more  hasty  than  you  would  desire.  We  both  advocate  promptness 
and  know  well  that  **  delinquencies,  in  all  fairness,  demand  an  explanation."  Our 
pleasant  connection  must  now  cease.  Wishing  you  a  jolly  vacation  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  old  manse,  we  bid  you  Farewell. 

Exchanges. 

Our  usual  exchanges  have  been  received. 
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HBNRY   O.  WHITNEY. 

In  looking  over  some  old  books  in  the  College  Library,  a  few  days 
sinoe,  I  happened  upon  some  cnrioos  aceonnts  of  student  life,  at  the 
Oerman  Uniyersities,  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.    These  books 
are  accessible  to  anybody ;  but  as  few,  probably,  may  happen  to  hit 
upon  them,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  account  of  student  life  hun- 
dreds of  years  since,  might  be  interesting  to  us  to-day.   Our  Colleges, 
based  upon  the  English  system,  and  closely  imitating  it,  have  pre- 
served many  features  from  the  European  Universities ;  and  many  old 
customs,  which  ordinary  people  look  upon  as  barbarisms,  but  which 
experience  shows  us  will,  nevertheless,  inhere  to  a  College,  despite 
all  efforts  to  eradicate  them,  we  find  grow  up  naturally  in  all  Schools, 
in  all  ages.    So  that  when  we  find  these  objectionable  usages  crop* 
ping  out  in  all  Colleges  in  the  past,  the  inquiry  presents  itself,  whether 
they  are  not  parts  of  the  legitimate  development  of  a  University. 

The  ideaof  dommeering  over  new  comers,  seems  to  have  fiourished 
at  all  Univer^ties.  Augustine  alludes  to  the  students  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Carthage,  who  annoyed  those  lately  come  among  them.  This 
was  fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  must  have  been  disagreeable  to 
be  hazed  by  African  Sophomores.  Probably  the  white  trash  from 
across  the  Mediterranean  were  not  very  kindly  received.    Hay  be  the 
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question  of  their  admission  was  discussed  in  the  debating  hall  of  the 
Carthaginian  Fratres  in  Unitat<e.  The  event  showed  them  more  lib- 
eral, at  all  events,  than  we  probably  would  be. 

But  the  Grermans  carried  the  subjection  of  the  Freshmen  to  its  most 
elaborate  and  systematic  development.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  the  institution  of  Pennalism  began.  Pennal- 
ism  seems  to  have  been  what  we  understand  by  fagging  in  the  Eng- 
lish Schools,  but  carried  much  farther.  It  was  maintained  by  an  or- 
ganized system  of  Secret  Societies,  having  branches  in  all  the  Ger- 
man Universities,  which  instituted  a  sort  of  student  court,  in  which 
were  settled  all  differences  among  themselves.  Any  Freshman  or 
Pennal  who  refused  to  join  the  "  Landsmannshafl,"  was  ill-treated 
on  all  hands  by  common  understanding;  very  much  as  the  secret 
society  Freshmen  here  used  to  make  war  upon  the  much  enduring 
Gamma  Nu ;  while,  if  he  joined,  he  was  held  a  Pennal  for  one  year, 
six  weeks,  six  days,  six  hours,  and  six  minutes,  with  the  hope  then  of 
becoming  an  Absolutw,  and  makmg  new  Pennals  bring  his  beer  and 
Hcour  his  rapiers  in  turn.  The  result  was,  that  almost  everybody  ac- 
cepted the  lesser  evil,  and  tyrannized  over  the  succeeding  Pennals,  like 
veritable  Sophomores,  just  fledged. 

The  titles  of  the  Freshmen  at  the  old  Universities,  are  in  them- 
selves quite  a  study.  They  were  called  Pennals,  because  the  good 
youths,  on  their  first  advent  upon  the  student  life*  wore  huge  bunches 
of  pens  in  their  hats,  with  which  to  take  down  every  precious  word  in 
the  lecture.  Who  of  us  does  not  remember  the  blank  books,  whose 
first  few  pages  we  sacredly  filled  with  Prof.  Hadley's  Notes  on  the 
Odyssey  ?  Schottgen  gives  a  long  list  of  titles,  with  which  the  young 
students  were  blessed.  "  Beani"  was  one  term,  and  "  Crow  bills." 
another.  Their  meaning  is  similar.  Beani,  from  the  French,  becjenme 
yellow  bill.  Both  terms  intimate  that  the  Freshmen  are  still  yellow 
about  the  bill,  like  young  crows  or  any  young  birds.  The  terms  neo- 
visti,  imperfect^  and  innocentes,  plainly  refer  to  their  verdant  condition. 
The  historian  piously  adds,  that, ''  by  an  abuse  of  Theological  terms, 
it  was  also  said  that  they  were  in  statu  innocentim.  The  term  Quaii- 
modogeniti  also  troubled  the  good  old  man,  which  he  styles  ''  an  ex- 
cellent expression,  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  which  men  have 
shamefully  abused."  Housecocks,  Heifer-calves,  Tape- worms,  Suck- 
lings, and  Foxes,  the  ordinary  title  yet,  are  some  of  the  remaining 
terms. 

Schroder  alludes  to  the  mode  in  which  the  new  comers  were*  met. 
^*  When  young  people,"  says  he,  "  come  to  the  University,  they  have 
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scarcely  set  one  foot  inside  the  city»  before  one  of  the  Schorists  waits 
upon  them  to  inquire, '  Will  you  come  to  the  Magnificus,  and  promise 
to  obey  him  in  all  proper  things  V  '  What  Magnificus  V  they  ask. 
*  Ah !  you  then  have  do  friend  near  him,  and  his  opinion  of  you  will 
be  small.  We  will  advise  you  how  to  arrange  matters  so  that  you 
will  thank  us  all  your  lives.' 

Here  is  an  old  Dutch  Divine'&  description  of  life  in  the  days  of  Fen- 
nalism: — 

**  Meanwhile.  I  saw  a  great  chamber,  a  common  lodging-room,  or  museum,  or 
study,  or  beer  shop,  or  wine  shop,  or  ball  room.  In  truth,  I  cannot  really  say 
what  it  was,  for  I  saw  in  it  all  these  things.  It  was  swarming  full  of  students. 
The  most  eminent  of  them  sat  at  a  table,  and  drank  to  each  other,  till  their  eyes 
turned  in  their  heads  like  those  of  a  stuck  calf.  One  drank  to  another  out  of  a 
dish,  another  from  a  shoe;  one  eat  glass,  another  dirt;  a  third  drank  from  a  disli 
in  which  were  all  sorts  of  food,  enough  to  make  one  sick  to  see.  They  promised 
to  be  friends  and  brothers  forever;  and  so  each  would  tie  a  string  off  his  leathern 
breeches  to  the  many-colored  doublet  of  the  other.  But  those  with  whom  another 
refused  to  drink,  acted  like  a  madman  or  a  devil ;  sprang  up  as  high  as  they  could, 
for  anger ;  tore  out  their  hair,  in  their  eagerness  to  avenge  such  an  insult,  threw 
glasses  in  each  other^s  faces,  out  with  their  swords  and  at  each  other's  heads,  until 
here  and  there  one  fell  down  and  lay  there ;  and  such  quarrels  I  saw  happen,  even 
between  the  best  friends  and  blood  relatives,  with  devilish  rage  and  anger.  There 
were  others  also  who  were  obliged  to  serve  as  waiters,  and  pour  out  drink,  and  to 
receive  knocks  on  the  head,  and  pulls  of  the  hair,  and  similar  attentions,  which  the 
others  bestowed  on  them,  as  if  on  so  many  horses  or  asses ;  sometimes  bringing  to 
them  a  dishful  of  wine,  and  singing  the  Bacchus  song,  0  vitrum  ghriosum  ! — which 
waiters  were  tenned  by  the  others  Bacchants,  Pennals,  House-cocks,  Mother-calves, 
Sucklings,  Quasi modogeniti ;  and  they  sung  a  long  song  about  them,  beginning: — 

'  Proudly  all  the  Pennals  hither  are  gathered. 
Who  are  lately  newly  feathered, 
And  who  at  home  have  long  been  tethered, 
Nursing  their  mothers'. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies,  they  cut  off  their  hair,  as  they  do  that  of 
a  professing  nun." 

Even  shearing  the  Freshmen*  it  seems,  is  an  old  amusement. 

The  ceremony  of  Deposition  also  is  of  interest.  It  was  the  initia- 
tion of  the  students  to  the  University,  and  all  the  members,  both  stu- 
dents and  Professors,  took  part  It  finally  became  a  mere  piece  of 
student  buffoonery ;  but  at  first  it  was  an  ofScially  authorized  cere- 
mony. The  University  of  Erfurt  has  a  statute,  saying: — "No  one 
shall  be  enrolled  as  a  student,  who  shall  not  previously  have  under- 
gone the  rite  of  Deposition,  anciently  established."  In  this  Univer- 
sity, the  chief  Beadle  conducted  the  Deposition  in  the  Faculty  room. 
The  Greifswalle  statutes  of  1845  say  :— "  The  Deposition  is  to  be 
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kept  up.  Such  Beasi  as  feel  themselves  free  from  school  discipUne, 
are  mclined  to  idleness,  and  thmk  themselves  exceedingly  learned,  are 
to  be  somewhat  admonished  during  the  Deposition,  how  trifling  their 
learning  is,  and  how  much  they  have  yet  to  learn."  Imagine  Freshmen 
initiation  in  the  Faculty  room,  and  the  Swells  shook  up  the  harder  for 
being  too  dandified !  There  is  an  acrostic  definition  of  Beanus.  Be- 
anus  est  animal  nesciens  vitam  studiosorum,  Martin  Luther  "  absolved" 
at  several  Depositions,  and  Melancthon  is  said  to  have  done  so  also. 
Here  is  an  account  of  a  Deposition  which  happened  in  1716. 

"  The  principal  of  the  ceremony,  called  Heir  Depositor,  caused  the  youths  who 
desired  to  be  received  into  the  Class  of  students,  to  dress  in  clothes  of  yarious  pat- 
terns and  colors.  Their  faces  were  blacked,  and  long  ears  and  horns  were  fastened 
to  their  hats,  whose  brims  were  fastened  down  smooth ;  in  each  comer  of  their 
month  was  inserted  a  long  boar's  tusk,  which  they  must  hold  fast,  like  the  little 
tobacco  pipes,  during  the  subsequent  beating;  and  on  their  shoulders  were  placed 
long  black  mantles.  Thus  hideously  and  ridiculously  clothed,  like  those  whom  the 
inquisition  has  condemned  to  the  flames,  the  Depositor  dismisses  them  fh>m  the  Dep- 
osition-chamber, and  drives  them  before  him  with  a  stick,  like  a  herd  of  oxen  or 
asses,  to  a  hall  where  the  spectators  await.  Here  he  arranges  them  in  a  circle,  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  stands,  makes  faces  at  them,  and  silent  reverences,  ridicules 
them  for  their  absurd  appearance,  and  then  delivers  a  discourse,  proceeding  fh>m 
burlesque  to  earnest  He  speaks  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  youth,  and  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be  improved,  disciptined,  and  polished  by  study.  Then 
he  asks  them  various  questions,  which  they  must  answer.  But  as  the  swine's  tusks 
which  they  hold  in  their  mouths  hinder  them  from  speaking  distinctly,  they  make 
a  noise  more  like  swine's  grunting;  whereupon  the  Depositor  calls  them  swine, 
and  beats  them  with  a  stick  over  the  shoulders.  These  teeth,  he  says,  signify  ex- 
cesses ;  for  young  people's  understandings  are  obscured  by  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking.  He  then  produces,  out  of  a  bag,  a  sort  of  wooden  tongs,  with  which  ho 
takes  them  about  the  neck,  and  shakes  them  till  the  tusks  fall  otit  upon  the  ground. 
If  they  are  docile  and  industrious,  he  says,  they  will  get  rid  of  their  tendendes  to 
jQtemperance  aud  gluttony,  as  of  these  swine's  tusks.  Then  he  pulls  off  their  long 
ears,  by  which  he  gives  them  to  understand  that  they  must  study  diligently,  unless 
they  wish  to  remain  like  asses.  Then  he  removes  their  horns,  which  signify  brutal 
rudeness.  He  then  produces  from  his  bag  a  plane.  Each  Beanus  must  now  lie 
down,  first  on  his  stomach,  thpn  on  his  back,  and  then  on  each  side,  while  the  De- 
positor planes  him  his  whole  length  in  each  position,  saying,  'Literature  and  liberal 
arts  will,  in  like  manner,  polish  your  mind.'  He  is  then  hewn  with  a  monster  axe, 
the  Depositor  remarking,  as  Brudiiua  means  nothing  else  than  an  image  hewn  out 
of  a  rough  block,  thus  should  a  student  be  erudite  from  such  coarse  rough  manners. 
His  stomach  is  then  seemingly  pierced  with  an  enormous  auger,  while  the  Beanus 
learns  that '  by  pains  and  industry  men  in  like  manner  pierce  into,  investigate,  and 
discover  the  secrets  of  nature.'  His  ears  are  then  cleaned  with  a  huge  ear-pick, 
and  he  is  admonished  to  keep  his  ears  open,  to  receive  the  tmth.  At  last,  they  are 
brought  to  the  Dean  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  who  consecrates  them,  putting 
salt  in  their  mouths,  and  pouring  wine  on  their  heads.    The  salt  is  the  symbol  of 
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wisdom^  and  signifies,  *Let  jour  conversation  be  seasoned  with  Attic  salt,'  and  the 
wine  signifies  purification^  and  admonishes  the  student,  thenceforward,  to  lay  aside 
all  uncleanliness,  and  to  live  a  pure  hfe." 

It  seems  that  the  German  round  dances  were  looked  upon  with  dis- 
&Yor  by  the  College  Faculty,  when  they  first  appeared.  The  stat- 
utes of  Ingolstadt,  in  1546,  say: — "We  shall  punish  those  who  are 
immodest  in  dancing,  aud  who  carry  young  women  round  in  a  circle, 
in  violation  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  decent  dancing."  The  good 
dancers  would  grumble,  I  fear,  if,  at  our  Promenades,  those  who 
"  carry  young  women  round  in  a  circle,"  were  sent  to  Farmington  by 
the  Faculty.  Doubtless,  in  Germany,  the  law  is  a  dead  letter  ere 
now,  and  many  a  "bursch"  waltzes  with  really  pretty  frauleins, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  the  Dutch  Balls. 

I  may  very  properly  conclude  this  compilation  of  old  stories,  with 
a  quotation  from  a  very  sensible  letter  from  the  famous  Schuppius  to 
his  son,  who  \vas  about  to  enter  the  University.  He  says  to  him : — 
**  Tou  may  imagine  that  at  the  Universities  they  sup  clear  wisdom  up 
by  spoonfuls,  and  that  no  folly  can  be  seen  at  any  corner ;  but  when 
you  come  there,  you  must  be  a  fool  for  the  first  year.  You  know  that 
I  have  spared  no  pains  or  money  upon  you,  and  that  you  have  not 
gjown  up  behind  your  father's  stove,  but  that  I  have  carried  you 
about  from  one  place  to  another,  and  that  already  a  great  lord  has 
looked  upon  you  with  pleasure,  and  given  you  a  place  at  his  table. 
But  you  must  forget  this.  For  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  be  foolish 
with  the  age,  and  to  give  in  to  its  manners,  so  far  as  conscience  will 
allow.  Let  yourself  be  plagued  and  abused  this  year,  not  only  in 
good  German,  but  in  slang.  When  an  old  Wetterauer  or  Vogelsberg 
Milk-cudgel  steps  up  and  pulls  your  nose,  let  it  not  appear  singular  to 
you ;  endorse  it,  and  harden  yourself  to  it.  *  Olim  meminisse  juva- 
bitJ  I  warn  you  faithfully  against  becoming  yourself  one  of  the 
gang  of  Schorists  after  the  Fennal  year  is  over,"  Doubtless  the  boy 
followed  all  but  the  last  item  of  advice.  After  all,  our  follies  of 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  year,  are,  for  the  most  part,  harmless,  and 
are  always  delightful  thereafter  to  remember.  In  sooth,  old  Schup- 
pius, whoever  you  were,  you  uttered  a  deeper  philosohy  than  you 
thought  of,  when  you  told  the  Freshman  that  ''it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  be  foolish  with  the  age !"  .        o.  c.  h. 
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^It  ^olitixal  ^xgj^is  of  gale. 

The  title  at  the  head  of  this  Article  was  chosen,  first  out  of  igno- 
rance, and  has  been  retained,  becanse  it  is  the  most  complete  misno- 
mer that  can  be  imagined.  Your  College  has  no  political  rights.  She 
never  had  any.  She  claimed  the  privilege  once  of  governing  herself; 
bat  the  State  fought  that,  long  ago,  and  now,  instead  of  granting  pe- 
culiar privileges,  refuses  the  student  even  a  common  citizen's  sufirage. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  once  claimed  a  political  origin 
for  Tale,  as  having  been  founded  by  the  government;  but  President 
Clap,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  later,  proved  the  contrary 
even  of  that.  Yale  College  was  founded  by  ten  ministers,  to  "  uphold 
the  Protestant  Beligion,"  which  means,  to  preserve  the  orthodox  tenets 
of  the  Puritan  creed.  For  that  was  the  only  religion  endured  by  these 
great-hearted  men,  who  willingly  endured  exile  for  fireedom  of  con- 
science,— ^to  persecute,  instead  of  be  persecuted.  This  orthodox  devo- 
tion they  consistently  upheld  for  half  a  century,  till  the  State  inter- 
fered. In  the  first  plan  of  the  College,  the  Faculty  was  to  consist  of 
a  Rector  (President)  and  Tutors.  The  only  duties  enjoined  upon  the 
Rector  were,  "  to  take  especial  care,  that  the  students  be  weekly 
caused,  memoriter,  to  recite  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  Latin,  and 
Ames'  Theological  Theses;  and  upon  the  Sabbath,  to  either  expound 
practical  theology,  or  cause  the  non-gradaated  students  to  repeat  ser- 
mons." That  the  Rector  gave  instructions  in  other  branches,  is  indeed 
true ;  but  these,  the  only  particular  duties  assigned  to  him,  show  the 
unrelenting  Puritanism  that  swayed  the  minds  of  the  founders.  But 
even  such  precautions  proved  insufficient.  It  was  at  length  found 
necessary  to  inaugurate  a  special  Professor  of  Divinity,  who  was 
most  severely  examined  "  as  to  his  soundness ;"  expressed  bis  belief  in 
innumerable  creeds ;  declared  abhorrence  of  innumerable  other  ones ; 
and  finally  renounced  "  all  the  errors  and  heresies,  which  commonly  go 
under  the  name  of  Arianism,  Sodnianism,  Armenianism,  Pelagianism, 
Antinomianism,  and  Enthusiasm."  At  which  indisputable  orthodoxy, 
the  historian  remarks,  the  worthy  founders  congratulated  themselves 
mightily ;  though,  in  their  latter  days,  it  would  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
such  difficulty  to  find  a  candidate,  untainted  by  the  last-mentioned 
error. 
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Id  1745  the  General  Assembly  granted  a  new  charter,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  College.  By  this  the  President,  Fellows,  Professors, 
and  every  Tutor,  were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  George  I., 
to  favor  the  snceession  of  the  Heirs  of  the  late  Princess  Sophia,  and 
to  extinguish  the  hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
open  and  secret  Abettors.  For  this  great  alliaiice  to  the  Sang's  inte- 
rests, it  was  granted  that "  the  persons  and  families  of  the  President 
and  Professors,  and  the  persons  of  the  Tutors  and  Students,  shall  be 
freed  and  exempted  from  all  working  at  highways,  and  snch  other  like 
duties  and  services.**    Tbis  privil^e  has  never  been  withdrawn. 

About  tbis  time,  (1748,)the  Laws  of  the  College  were  drawn  up 
and  printed  in  Latin,  being  the  first  book  ever  put  through  a  press  in 
New  Haven.  The  historian  remarks,  with  much  appearance  of  truth, 
*'  that  many  of  the  present  laws  of  the  Oollege  are  found  in  this  code.'* 

Owmg  to  the  privileges  of  this  new  charter,  and  the  aitnctive  ad- 
vertisement of  this  edition,  the  number  of  students  vastly  increased, 
making  a  new  building  necessary.  To  raise  the  requisite  money,  the 
President  instituted  a  Lottery,  from  which  he  realized  (3(500  sterling ; 
and  South  Middle  Gollege  was  built  in  1752.  At  the  Commence- 
ment of  that  year,  the  President  and  Fellows  ordered,  that  the  new 
College  be  called  and  named  Connecticut  Hall,  and  then  walked  in 
procession  into  it,  and  the  Beadle  made  the  following  declaration  :^* 

"  Cum  e  Providential  DivinsB  Favore,  per  Coloni®  Connecticut^isis 
munificentiam  gratissimam,  hoc  novum  Edificium  Academioum,  Fun- 
datum  et  Erectnm  fuevit;  in  perpetuam  taentsB  Generositatis  Memo- 
riam,  Aedes]  haec  nitida  et  splendida.  Aula  Connecticutensisnuncu* 
petur.' " 

Oh !  noble  South  Middle !  Aula  nitida  et  splendida !  Thy  name 
indeed  is  forgotten ;  but  yet,  in  thy  lustrous  splendor  we  behold  apt 
representative  of  this  great  Stat« ! 

Yale  College,  then,  has  never  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  any  influ- 
ence in  the  State,  as  an  institution.  In  1763,  on  petition  of  several 
prominent  mmisters  and  gentlemen,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connec- 
ticut took  into  consideration  a  Committee  of  Visitation,  still  **  to  pre- 
serve orthodoxy  in  the  governors  of  the  College."  But  Puritan  blood 
still  coursed  in  the  veins  of  President  Clapp.  He  appeared  before 
the  Assembly,  and  triumphantly  refuted  the  legal  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  any  such  measures ;  thus  vanquishing  the  colonial 
lawyers  on  their  own  ground.  He  claimed  the  necessity  for  disci- 
pline that  absolute  power^  without  appeal  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Facully.    He  boldly  threw  back  the  retort  of  heterodoxy,  and  ended 
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with  a  threat  of  appeal  to  the  king.  "  The  Legislature  took  no  meas- 
ures on  the  memorial."  In  1792»  a  project  was  propounded  of  lay 
members  in  the  Corporation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  College.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Six 
Senior  Assistants  in  the  Council,  were  admitted  among  the  Fellows, 
and  the  College  received  from  the  State  $40,000 ;  $5,000  initiation 
fee  for  each  new  member.  This  organization  still  continues;  and 
each  enlightened  Fenian,  who  cast  a  vote  April  second,  had  a  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  eight  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College. 

Yet  the  enlightened  Board  of  this  same  State,  for  this  very  election, 
have  denied  students  of  Yale  College  the  suffrage  of  the  State,  for 
the  simple  and  absurd  reason  of  their  being  students.  On  theur  own 
decision,  and  contrary  to  the  precedent  of  former  years,  they  have 
adopted  and  put  in  practice  an  educational  disqualification.  Though 
one  be  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  not  in  New  Haven, 
unless  that  town  be  written  down  in  the  Catalogue  as  his  home,  no 
other  proof  may  establish  his  residence.  There  is  wonderful  credit  in 
the  printed  text,  with  these  philosophers.  That  middle  column  in  the 
Catalogue  outweighs  all  ehe.  I  swear  residence  in  New  Haven  to- 
day;  three  years  ago  I  gave  the  residence  of  my  father,  or  family,  or 
the  home  of  my  boyhood ,  as  Kamschatka ;  therefore  my  oath  to-day 
cannot  be  accepted.  I  have  lived  here  forty  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two, 
for  three  years,  but  in  four  or  five  months  I  intend  to  leave  New  Haven ; 
therefore  I  am  no  resident.  But  hundreds  of  men  go  to  the  polls, 
with  allegiance  sworn  to  interests  beyond  the  seas,  and  avowed  inten- 
tion to  make  that  oath  a  war-cry,  in  spite  of  American  interests,  long 
e'er  I  graduate.  Yet  the  future  troubles  not  their  residence-qualifi- 
cation. The  618  students  in  Yale  College  spend  annually  as  many 
thousand  dollars  in  New  Haven,  on  which  its  tailors,  and  grocers,  and 
butchers,  and  bakers,  grow  fat  and  insolent.  In  this  same  town,  there 
are  men,  known  by  their  black  moustaches  and  yellow  overcoats,  their 
hang-dog  looks  and  drunken  ignorance,  who,  like  vampires,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  suck  a  stolen  subsistence  from  the  blood  of  the 
community ;  but  who  exercise  their  suSrage  without  a  question.  In 
some  regulations,  a  man  lives  where  his  washing  is  done.  The  wash- 
erwomen of  Yale  College  are  an  Amazonian  host.  But  did  any  one 
inquire  of  the  900  new  voters  upon  the  New  Haven  Begistry  list, 
where  they  had  their  washing  done  ?  or  whether  indeed  they  had  any  ? 

Why,  then,  cannot  a  student  vote  ?  Simply  because  he  is  under  an 
educational  disqualification.  His  suffrage  is  denied  him,  for  the  single 
reason  of  his  connection,  for  purposes  of  education,  with  the  institu- 
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tion  of  Tale  College.  We  have  said  before,  that  this  institution  has 
no  political  rights ;  that  is,  none  that  are  positive  and  peculiar ;  but 
it  has  the  common  negative  right,  that  connection  with  it  shall  not 
consdtQte  a  political  disqualification.  And  this,  the  natural  prerog- 
ative of  every  free  institution,  I  claim  has  been  outraged  in  a  most 
open  and  bare-faced  manner  during  the  election  of  Governor  of  this 
State  of  ConnecticQt.  R*  c,  jr. 
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''  "^mm  to  ^alror  aitjtr  io  WHUct/' 

Next  to  "  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  and  ''sermons  in  stones," 
I  like  the  sermons  that  you  find  sometimes  in  some  little,  unpretend- 
ing Poem.  These  you  can  always  understand.  These  are  never  wea- 
risome.    These  are  short,  simple  and  solemn. 

Tou  take  up  a  book  at  odd  moments,  and  look  for  the  shortest  piece. 
Yon  begin  without  knowing  that  you  are  going  to  be  sermonized,  and 
end,  hardly  knowing  that  you  have  been.  But  you  read  over  and 
over  again,  the  lesson  that  the  pages  teach,  and  each  time  it  seems 
more  pleasing  and  more  impressive. 

There  is  all  the  fascinating  influence  of  the  poetry,  as  such ;  and—- 
no,  I  will  not  sAy  it — ^there  are  not  all  the  effects  of  a  long  and  labored 
sermon.  For  you  are  not  drowsy,  you  are  not  tired  out,  you  are  not 
vexed  with  youiself  and  with  every  one  else.  But  you  are  thoughtful 
and  serious.  You  begin  to  wonder,  sadly,  why  you  are  not  better,  and 
why  your  past  life  has  been  so  ineffective.  And  you  wish  that  every 
one  could  be  good  and  noble  and  happy.  And  then,  as  you  come  still 
more  into  the  spirit  of  the  earnest  words  before  you.  you  determine 
that  your  living  shall  not  be  all  in  vain ;  that  you  will  do  something 
to  enhance  the  happiness  of  others ;  that  you  will  try,  henceforth, 
harder  than  ever,  to  "  avoid  evil  and  do  good." 

Thus  your  soul  filled  with  these  high  aspirations,  and  your  atten- 
tion held  by  the  deep  import  of  a  closing  line,  you  lay  down  the  vol- 
ume of  verses,  and  take  up  anew,  and  with  strengthened  purpose,  &e 
duties  of  every  day. 
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To  such  sermons,  and  to  sach  reminders  of  daty,  we  owe,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  much  of  the  little  good  we  do  possess. 

The  field  of  American  literature  presents  no  one  more  successful 
in  this  style  of  poetry,  than  the  author  of  the  so  justly  named  "  Konae- 
hold  Poems."  And,  perhaps,  his  volumes  afford  no  specimen  more 
admirable,  or  more  widely  known,  than  that  rare  gem  of  Longfellow; 
the  **  Psalm  of  Life."  Where  else  can  be  found,  in  the  same  space, 
thought  so  earnest  and  profound,  so  clearly  and  so  earnestly  express- 
ed t    And  what  sermon  of  so  practical  an  application  ? 

It  begins  with  a  denial  of  the  statement, — 

**  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream/* 

and  goes  on  to  show  why  and  wherein  the  assertion  is  false.  The 
very  argument  that  skeptics  use  to  prove  the  utter  emptiness  of  life, 
namely  its  shortness,  is  here  employed  to  show  life's  deep  and  grand 
significance. 

Since  the  Past  is  at  best  fleeting  and  shadowy,  and  the  Future  is 
yet  more  intangible,  we  are  urged  to  make  the  most  of  the  Present 
moment— not  to  waste  our  All. 

"  Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  tho'  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.*' 

And  then : — 

"  Trust  no  Future,  howe*er  pleasant  1 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act — act  in  the  living  Present! 
Heart  within  and  Grod  overhead  1*' 

Action,  not  apathy,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  "  Psalm  of  Life." 
One  more  incitation  is  given  to  live  worthily  our  little  life,  for  the 
sake  of  our  successors ;  and  then  we  have  the  closing  verse,  at  once 
the  conclusion  and  the  condensation  of  the  whole : — 

**Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate : 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  Labor  and  to  Wait." 

It  is  hard  to  find  any  more  fitting  comment  on  this  last  line,  than 
the  lines  and  verses  which  precede.  Step  by  step,  and  verse  by  verse, 
the  Poet  rises  to  this  elevation  of  sentiment,  until,  as  it  were,  from 
the  very  pinnacle,  he  fulminates  this  glowing  thought. 
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And  how  comprehemive  is  the  thought!*  Of  what  infinite  compass ! 
In  a  single  line  we  have  the  great  problem  of  our  being,  suggested  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  by  the  life  of  the  world : — ^tbe  lesson,  to  learn 
which  men  are  bom,  and  live,  and  die.  Alas,  that  so  many  pass 
away  with  the  lesson  all  unlearned ! 

This  precept,  like  the  whole  piece,  is  eminently  practical  in  its  bear- 
ing. Although  it  includes  questions  of  the  widest  importance  in  the 
world's  economy,  it  also  omits  none  of  the  least.  It  may  apply  to 
the  human  race  at  large,  to  the  *'  whole  creation,"  that «  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together,"  but  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
lowest  slave  that  toils  all  day  for  a  scanty  meal  and  a  place  to  sleep 
at  night.  Work  and  suffering!  Industry  and  patience!  Who  is 
there  whose  life  is  exempt  from  the  one ;  who  does  not  have  occasion 
to  practice  the  other  ? 

There  is  sound  doctrine,  too,  in  the  terse  line, — 

"  Learn  to  labor  and  to  Wait." 

Our  first  estate  of  happiness  and  perfection,  once  lost  through  sin, 
can  only  be  regained  by  means  of  a  period  of  probation.  Like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  before  we  come  to  the  **  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  we  must  wander  our  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  sometimes 
crossing  our  track,  sometimes  going  backwards,  often  arriving  at  the 
original  starting  point.  And,  after  all,  we  can  never  see  the  promised 
land,  unless  we  manfully  do  our  work  and  patiently  suffer. 

This  rule  is  designed  not  only  for  the  regulation  of  our  present  life ; 
it  points,  with  cheering  assurance,  to  a  <'  better  country,  that  is  an 
heavenly."  Nor  is  this  a  stern  rule,  after  all.  Ours  is  a  beautiful 
world,  and  we  have  varied  capacities  for  its  enjoyment.  Yet  pleasure 
is  not  the  legitimate  end  of  life ;  and  whoever  tries  to  make  it  such 
cannot  be  happy,  in  the  highest  sense. 

That  way  is  not  the  shortest,  easiest  or  safest,  which  stops  at  every 
shady  grove,  and  turns  aside  to  pick  each  tempting  flower.  Happi- 
ness, in  life's  journey,  is  incidental  and  attendant  on  a  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  straight  path  of  duty.  He  who  has  learned  to  Labor 
and  to  Wait,  is  at  the  highest  point  of  human  felecity. 

''Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  live  that  each  To-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  Uy-d&j. 

And  finally*  our  text  may  be  divided,  on  natural  distinctions,  into 
two  heads, — ^Learn  to  Labor ;  Learn  to  Wait.    And  not  the  least  of 
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these  is  the  latter.  Did  you  ever  think  how  irrevocahle  is  life  t  With- 
out our  consent  or  previous  consultation,  we  are  placed  in  this  world 
to  live.  Live  we  must,  and  for  the  manner  of  our  liying  we  must  res- 
der  an  account. 

No  power,  human  or  divine,  can  take  away  this  necessity,  or  relieve 
ns  from  our  accountability.  Grod  alone  can  create  a  soul,  and  God 
alone  can  annihilate.  But  He  cannot  obliterate  the  fact  of  a  man's 
having  lived.  There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  every  one,— and 
they  are  neither  "  angel's  visits,"  nor  •'  few  and  far  between," — ^when 
the  great  responsibilities  of  life  so  press  upon  one's  soul,  that  he  well 
may  wish  he  had  never  been  born.  It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  think 
that  we  all  must  die :  but  it  is  fearful  to  realize  that  we  cannot  but 
live. 

Blessed  is  the  man,  whether  old  or  young,  that  can  patiently  Wait, 
neither  shunning  deatb,  nor  weighed  down  with  the  burden  of  life. 

As  we  read  the  passage,  ''Learn  to  Labor  and  to  Wait,"  we  recall 
those  words  of  him  who  so  nobly  did  both.  **  They  also  serve,  who 
only  stand  and  Wait." 
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''St«^  ^Uasant  gags/' 

I. 

In  pleasant  days  I  think  of  thee. 
Of  the  sweet  eyes  which  see  so  well 
Rare  sights  for  th^  eloquent  lips  to  telL 
AH  delicate  tints  in  sky  and  sea; 

n. 

The  splendor  of  the  westering  snn ; 

The  dainty  violet  in  the  grass; 

Rare,  common  sights,  which  most  would  paas^ 

Which  thou,  dear  heart,  deem^st  cheaply  won, 

m. 

By  earnest  g^oe,  and  loying  heed, 
O  dearest  heart,  akin  with  Him 
Who  loves  His  flaming  cherubim, 
Who  loves,  behold,  this  humble  weed, 

IV. 

Whidi  sprang  but  yester'  from  the  mire, 
And  puts  its  leaflets  bravely  out. 
He  hears  its  tiny,  rustled  shout 
Through  all  the  chanting  of  His  choir. 


A.  College  Ooarae,  If  well  spent,  can  never  cease  to  be  to  us  a  source 
of  improyement  and  enjoyment;  if  ill  spent,  we  mnst  ever  look  back 
vpon  it  with  vain  regrets.  As  one  advances  towards  the  end,  he  looks 
back  over  his  conrse,  with  a  power  to  see  things  more  in  their  true 
light,  and  is,  perhaps,  competent  to  give  advice  to  those  who  have 
not  advanced  so  fiir,  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  they  may  employ 
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their  time  here.  Whether  these  remarks  do  any  good  or  not  is  onoer- 
tain,  for  I  think,  as  a  rule,  men  will  prefer  to  go  on  in  their  own  way, 
and  find  out  these  things  for  themselves ;  bnt  many,  at  the  end,  are 
compelled  to  look,  with  regret,  upon  time  wasted  and  opportunities 
neglected,  or  to  acknowledge  that  they  haye  taken  a  radically  wrong 
view  of  the  design  of  the  course  itself.  Now,  of  the  general  advan- 
tages of  a  College  Course,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  speak.  No  one 
can  go  through  College  without  feeling  himself  much  stronger  than 
when  he  entered,  and  this  additional  strength  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  additional  years,  but  the  direct  result  of  the  studies  he  has  here 
pursued.  But  there  are  some  particular  ways  of  employing  one's  time 
here,  which  give  their  pursuers  considerable  celebrity  and  inflnence, 
but  which  I  think  are  founded  upon  a  wrong  idea  of  the  course.  I 
think  one  of  the  leading,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  de- 
ceptive mistakes,  is  the  taking  what  is  commonly  called  a  literary 
course,  through  College.  The  attractions  of  such  a  course  are  great, 
the  work  spent  shows  more  directly,  and  the  greater  influence  which 
a  literary  man  commonly  has  and  the  greater  favor  shown  him  by  the 
students,  are  things  not  likely  to  be  despised.  But  let  us  remember 
that  our  literary  reputation  here  is  but  transient ;  that  its  growth  is  a 
hot-bed  growth  ;  and  that  literary  attainments  must  rest  upon  a  firm 
foundation  to  be  lasting.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  spent  his 
time  in  College  purely  in  literary  pursuits,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
branches,  that  did  not  afterwards  regret  his  choice,  and  feel  that  he 
was  not  so  strong  as  he  might  have  been.  The  injury  done  in  this 
way  is  not  merely  for  the  present;  the  habits  formed  here  accompany 
us  after  our  exit,  and  the  literary  habits  here  formed  are,  for  the  most 
part,  superficial,  and  tend  to  disqualify  us  for  taking  a  firm  and  earnest 
hold  upon  the  duties  of  life.  The  basis  of  a  lasting  literary  reputa- 
tion must  be  laid  in  the  most  careful  study.  The  foundation  of  our 
work,  that  to  which  everything  else  should  be  made  subordinate, 
should  be  the  studies  of  the  course.  They  constitute  the  trunk, 
which  gives  strength  to  the  whole  structure ;  the  rest,  the  branches, 
which  give  grace  and  symmetry.  By  this  means,  we  will  gain  a  power 
of  application,  and  a  discipline  of  mind,  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
us.  The  most  common  pretence  for  neglecting  them  is,  the  nnpracti- 
<3al  nature  of  many  of  them.  One  complains  that  too  much  attention 
is  given  to  the  classics ;  another,  that  the  mathematics  have  too  prom- 
inent a  position.  But  let  them  reflect  that  our  course  of  study  has 
been  formed  by  men  who  have  experience  in  these  matters,  and  that 
our  arguments  against  them  should,  to  gain  credence,  be  something 
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more  than  the  superficial  ones  oommonly  urged.  Indeed,  these  objec- 
tions are  oommonly  brought  forward  by  students  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course,  before  they  have  experienced  the  benefits  which  these 
studies  give.  But  few,  when  they  enter  upon  the  studies  of  Senior 
year,  and  see  what  power  they  have  to  apply  themselves  to  studies 
more  practical  in  their  nature,  but  will  look  back  upon  the  studies  of 
the  first  three  years  with  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  bestowed  and 
an  acknowledgment  how  impotent  we  should  have  been  without  them. 

We  may  indeed  claim,  and  I  think  justly,  that  College  should  be- 
gin with  Senior  year,  and  that  the  first  three  years  should  be  spent  in 
a  preparatory  school,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  such  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  case,  when  the  country  shall  have  grown  older  and 
more  steady.  But  I  hold  that  the  studies  of  the  first  three  years  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  if  they  at  present  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where, let  us  not  find  fault  with  our  College  for  supplying  this  indis- 
pensable want. 

I  have  said,  that  application  to  our  studies  should  be  our  main  ob- 
ject, and  that  other  things  should  he  made  subordinate.  But  they 
should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  The  temptation  to  do  nothing  but 
study  in  College,  is  not  very  great.  The  road  is  dry  and  dusty,  and 
whereas  a  literary  man  can  make  spasmodic  efforts  at  intervals,  and 
idle  away  the  remainder  of  his  time,  one  can  be  a  scholar  only  by  pa- 
tient daily  toil ;  there  is  no  intermission,  but  fix>m  the  time  he  enters 
College,  until  he  leaves,  there  is  one  continual  strain.  I  honor  the 
scholars  of  each  class,  for  I  know  by  what  constant  toil  they  have 
gained  theur  position.  But  if  they  have  neglected  for  this  the  other 
opportunities  offered ;  the  opportunities  for  literary  improvement,  the 
social  element,  and  to  some  extent  the  sports  of  College,  I  feel  that 
they  have  paid  too  dear  for  their  position.  College  should  be  made  a 
tiaie  of  happiness,  as  well  as  of  improvement.  Our  lives  will,  doubt- 
less, be  full  enough  of  trouble,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  our  College  course,  as  a  scene  of  almost  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment. There  is  time  enough  for  all  these  things,  if  rightly  used,  and 
any  one  who  goes  through  College  without  knowing  the  strong, 
healthy  enjoyment  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  proper  association 
with  his  Class-mates,  loses  a  most  precious  part  of  College  life.  But 
we  should  guard  against  excess  in  all  things.  College  life  differs  firom- 
the  life  of  the  world,  in  this :  that  in  the  former  we  should  attempt  al  V 
things,  and  strive  to  do  them  well,  and  not  apply  ourselves  to  any 
particular  thing,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  in  the  world  we  should 
bring  onr  energies  to  bear  on  one  particular  pomt,  and  press  forward 
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to  the  end.  Apply  yourselves,  then,  well  to  the  studies  of  the  oooisa* 
that  will  bring  you  up  among  the  orations,  or  perhaps  higher;  culti- 
vate all  the  opportunities  offered  you,  and  yon  will  leave  Collie  bet- 
ter satisfied,  and  will  ever  look  back  upon  your  course  with  more 
pleasure  than  if  you  had  entirely  neglected  some  branches,  but  had 
been  first  iu  one. 


♦•» 


Cotter's  Ji^ateJrag  Stig]^. 

Thb  poetry  of  Bums  is  not  the  offspring  of  the  imagination.  It 
is  the  simple,  untutored  language  of  the  heart.  But  as  such,  not  de- 
void of  thought.  Every  line  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  With  him, 
the  man  and  poet  are  synonymous.  There  is  no  second  nature,  assu- 
med to  revel  in  the  "  highest  heav^  of  invention,''  but  every  utter- 
ance is  bom  of  pure  emotion.  It  is  this  which  renders  his  poetry  so 
true,  so  melodious,  so  thrillingly  tender  in  each  varying  mood,  and 
throws  around  his  strange,  wild  rhymes,  an  artistic,  animated  grace. 
In  descriptive  poetry  he  is  unrivalled.  Every  theme,  however 
humble ;  every  incident,  however  trifling,  bears  the  impress  of  nature 
and  of  tmth.  In  humor,  the  sunshine  of  his  character,  he  is  charm- 
ing ;  but  when  it  happily  unites  with  the  sweet  emotions  of  tender- 
ness, his  utterance  becomes  instinct  with  a  '*  tme  poetic  life  and  color." 
It  is,  however,  in  the  productions  of  a  more  thoughtful  vein,  when  a 
calm  spirit  of  devotion  sways  his  heart,  and  tempers  and  tones  his 
expression,  that  we  especially  admire  him.  His  serious  poems  would 
alone  immortalize  his  name.  Of  these,  the  *'  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  we  have  only  space  to  mention.  Its  style,  wanting  a  rich 
and  varied  fancy,  is  in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  piece, — quiet, 
subdued.  In  conception  it  is  tender  and  devotional,  and  invests,  with 
alluring  charms,  the  diviner  nature  of  man.  The  subject  is  a  happy 
one.  And  to  Bums,  peculiarly  so ;  for  it  is  simply  the  delineation  of 
his  loved  Home.  Many  a  Saturday  night,  after  a  weary  week  of  toil, 
he  had  participated  in  this  quiet  scene  of  domestic  peace  and  purity. 
But,  aside,  the  night  itself  is  an  appropriate  theme.    It  is  to  Sun- 
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day,  what  our  mortal  life  is  to  the  Future,  a  season  of  prayer  and 
preparation.  And  nowhere  is  it  observed  with  so  deep  a  religions 
feeling,  as  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland.  They  hallow  and  revere 
this  night,  as  feeling  the  sacred  influences  of  the  Sabbath.  To  them 
it  is  the  glowing  west,  "  heralding  a  goodly  day  to-morrow." 

The  poem  opens  with  the  approaching  night.  The  Cotter,  having 
unloosed  and  stalled  bis  weary  beasts  of  burden, — 

"  CoUects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  oourse  does  homeward  bend." 

And  now,  as  he  approaches  his  **  lonely  cot,"  the  sweet  abode  from 
toil,  anticipation  quickens  his  lagging  pace.  The  "expectant  wee- 
things  toddlin"  forth  for  his  caress,  the  cheerful  fire, ''  blinkin  bonni- 
ly,"  the  clean  hearth-stone,  and  the  **  thriftie"  wife's  kind  smile, — 

"  Does  a'  his  weaiy,  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  an'  his  toil." 

And  now  to  the  home  nest  come  the  elder  children,  from  their 
weekly  service.  Gladly  do  they  return  and  gladly  offer  of  their 
scanty  gains  the  *'  cair-won  penny  fee."  The  re-union  of  the  family 
is  most  happy,  for  all  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  ''  presence  of  Home 
— ^that  ineffable,  sheltering,  loving  presence,  which,  amidst  solitude 
murmurs  not  solitary"  Each  the  unrecorded  history  of  the  week  re* 
latee ;  his  hopes,  his  fears.  Sympathy  pervades  all,  and  with  the  in- 
terchange of  kindliest  wishes, — 

'*The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd  unnotic'd  fled." 

The  parents  are  not  unmindful  of  their  duty,  but  amid  their  kind 
encouragements,  enforce  obedience  to  what  is  just  ard  right,  and  that 
success  may  crown  each  honest  aim,  warn  them  to  always  fear  the 
Lord,  and  ever  to 

"  Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  might." 

What  a  charming  picture  of  domestic  happiness !  the  family  circle, 
from  which  emanates  the  purest  human  love ;  the  union  of  youth  and 
age, — ^the  ftiture  and  the  past ;  the  one  beauiing  with  hope  at  the 
opening  spring-time  of  life ;  the  other,  the  closing  winter  of  experi- 
ence, forgetting  all  in  the  genial  freshness  of  its  regeneration.  Ima- 
gination dwells  upon  this  picture  with  pleasure,  and  glows  with  pleas- 
ing recollections. 
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"  But  hark !  a  rap  oomes  genUy  to  the  door." 

Ad  intruder  here  would  seem  almost  unpardonable.  Yet  so  hap- 
pily is  he  introduced,  so  readily  does  be  afiSIiate  with  the  family,  that 
his  presence  seems  almost  essential.  The  blushing  Jennie,  "  womaD 
grown,"  with  sparkling  eye,  too  plainly  tells  the  tale, — 

"  0  happy  level  where  love  like  this  is  found! 
O  heart-felt  rapture  I  bliss  beyond  compare  I 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 
And  sage  eacperience  bids  me  this  declare: — 
*  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spares 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'ning  gale.* " 

This  apostrophe  to  Love  is  well-timed,  and  every  line  bears  impress 
of  the  sacred  fire. 

"  But  now  the  supper  comes,  their  simple  board." 

A  feature  of  the  evening  indispensable.  It  is  here  the  peasant,  fdlfill- 
iog  the  stem  decree,  receives  the  reward  of  his  labor.  The  heart 
softens  beneath  its  genial  influence.  And,  in  after  years,  memory  n- 
oalls  its  manifold  pleasures,  and  dwells  with  fervid  delight  upon  them. 
Who  wDl  forget  the  old  familiar  place,  entwined  so  closely  with  our 
earliest  remembrances  ?  How  naturally,  the  dame»  in  "  oomplhnental 
mood,"  brings  forth  her  hidden  dainties,  and  courts  the  "  Ictd"  to  praise 
and  to  admire !    How  readily  he  yields ; 

"  An'  ofl  he's  prest,  an'  oft  he  ca's  it  guid." 

And  oft  be  wonders  if  the  "bonnie  lass*'  whose  future  seems  to  blend 
with  his,  will  ever  entertain  with  such  rich  stores. 

"  The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
They  round  the  inglef,  form  a  circle  wide." 

The  pious  Cotter  then  conducts  the  family  worship.  The  rural  muse 
has  never  presented  before  a  scene  so  deeply  affecting.  There  rests 
upon  it  a  calm  untroubled  light,  through  which  the  virtues  and  allure- 
ments of  lowly  life  shine  forth  in  sweet  simplicity.  The  language, 
throughout,  assumes  a  quiet,  gentle,  almost  inspired  tone,  and  envel- 
opes the  group  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  Accustomed,  but  never- 
tiring  hymns  "  they  sing  in  simple  guise." 
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*'  Oompar'd  with  these.  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tick'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise." 

The  Bible  read,— 

"  Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
The  aaintj  the  fiUher^  and  the  husband  prays: 
Hope  *  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,' 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  fliture  days/' 

How  expressively  tender  is  this  prayer  I  It  breathes  a  spirit  of 
faith.  The  simple  joys  of  their  earthly  Home,  intensified  by  deep  reli- 
gions feeling,  create  an  earnest  hope  of  a  re-anion  in  the  "  great  here- 
after," whence, — 

"  Together' hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays." 

How  truly  is  this  prayer  tbe  simple  language  of  the  soul.    But  time 
wears  on.    The  Sabbath  approaches : — 

'^Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way; 
The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 
And  proffer  up  to  ITeaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  dam'rous  nest, 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Wonld,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  f^raee  divine  provide." 

We  turn  from  these  pious  parents,  happy  in  the  oommunion  with 
their  God,  and  reflect  with  reverence  upon  that  religion  which  elevates 
tbe  soul  above  the  cares  and  sorrows  and  disappointments  of  this  life, 
and  with  an  earnest,  spiritual  faith,  glories  in  the  brighter  prospects 
of  the  Future.  Glowing  sentiments  of  patriotism  feelingly  close  this 
beautiful  poem.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  piece. 
The  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  and  scenes  like  this,  in  which  the 
life  giving  power  of  religion  is  felt  and  appreciated,  have  moulded  the 
character  of  the  peasantry  of  Sctoland.  In  the  grandeur  of  Nature, 
they  behold  their  Gk)d,  and  reverence  Him.  Their  country  has  been 
the  battle-field  of  their  faith.  To  them  it  is  most  sacred.  Tbe  very 
wild  flowers  of  the  forest,  and  the  verdure  of  the  hill-sides,  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  purity  distiUed  from  the  consecrated  blood  of  martyrs. 

A.  B.  If 
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The  night  had  fallen  on  the  sleeping  waves 
That  left  in  silence  all  the  Northern  sea, 
While  stars  had  come  forth,  one  by  one,  and  shone 
On  the  smooth  waters  and  thick-wooded  shore ; 
And,  past  meridian,  the  moon  inclined 
Down  in  the  westward  toward  the  British  Isles, 
Lighting  a  path  across  the  dim  expanse 
F«r  toward  the  happy  islands  and  herself, — 
A  path  by  man  untraversed,  mystic,  strange. 
Leading,  as  some  said,  py  the  open  gates 
Of  a  new  world  of  joy  and  endless  peace ; 
While  all  men  held  that  he,  who  had  the  might 
To  follow  out  that  path,  could  never  die, 
But  as  a  god  should  reign  forevermore. 
Along  the  misty  ocean's  barrier  coast 
The  trusty  sentinels  of  the  old  sea-king 
Maintained  till  break  of  day  their  lonely  watch, 
Lest  roving  northern  kinsmen  should  despoil 
Them  of  their  plunder,  and  destroy  their  towns, 
Or  bum  their  ships  in  an  unguarded  hour. 


Oh  what  is  ttut  dark  spot 
Far  out  in  the  track  of  the  moon, 
Drifting  in  with  the  rising  tide. 
That  now  is  seen  and  now  appeareth  not,— 
A  little  speck  on  the  waters  wide 
In  the  silvered  path  of  the  moon. 

The  tide  comes  flowing  on 
And  measures  its  height  on  the  rocks, 
Hasting  along  the  shelvmg  beach. 
It  bears  to-night  unwonted  treasure  upon 
Its  bosom,  and  floats  it  within  the  reach 
Of  the  sentinels  there  on  the  rocks. 

A  tiny  ozier  ark 
Like  a  product  of  fairy  land 
Wrought  with  the  greatest  labor  and  care  I 
The  watchers  opened  it  in  the  night  half-dark, 
And  found  an  infant,  wondrous  fair, 
And  such  gems  as  in  fairy -land. 
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Whence  came  the  straDgerwaif 
And  the  Jewels  fit  for  a  crown  ? 
Whence  came  the  aheaf  of  unknown  grain, 
And  costly  ark  in  which  they  floated  safe? 
They  asked,  but  they  found  no  answer  again 
From  the  child  or  those  gems  for  a  crown. 

They  took  them  to  the  town,  \ 

To  the  mead-hall  of  the  king; 
There  were  the  child  and  the  jewels  left, 
But  in  the  fields  the  unknown  grain  was  sown, 
Whence  they  named  him  Soeaf,  and  of  home  bereft 
He  was  reared  by  the  pirate  king. 

A  score  of  years  had  quickly  sped. 
And  chieftains  met  in  fierce  debate 
To  choose  a  sovereign  for  their  state 

In  place  of  one  who  now  was  dead. 

Between  two  earls  of  warrior  fame 
Arose  a  contest  wild  and  high, 
And  ready  followers  stood  by 

To  battle  in  each  leader's  name. 

But  one  said, — "  Yonder  Sceaf,  the  waif, 
A  young  and  valiant  warrior  stands; 
He  brought  the  grain  to  sow  our  lands, 

Then  trust  to  him  to  keep  them  safe. 

"  With  him  came  jewels  for  a  crown,— 
Fate  must  design  it  then  for  him. 
And  bold  of  heart  and  strong  of  limb, 
Well  can  he  rule  and  lead  the  town." 

They  made  him  king  and  lived  in  peace. 
He  aided  right  and  punished  wrong, 
Built  up  a  navy  brave  and  strong, 

And  made  their  lands  and  wealth  increase. 

Those  jewels  in  a  crown  he  wrought, — 
The  fairest  crown  in  all  the  world ; 
His  fiag  on  many  a  sea  unfurled 

To  all  his  matchless  glory  taught. 

So  half  a  century  he  swayed 
The  roving  northmen  of  his  land, 
And  as  they  found  by  his  command 

Came  wealth  and  honor,  they  obeyed. 
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From  all  the  lofty  masts,  that  made  the  harbor  seem 

A  forest  bared  of  bark  and  limb, 
The  darkened  emblems  of  a  public  mountain  stream, 

For  all  that  fleet  was  built  by  him. 

Upon  his  palace  tower  by  seaward  breezes  blown, 

The  sign  of  common  sorrow  flif's, 
Within,  an  idle  crown  upon  the  vacant  throue 

Beside  a  broken  scepter  lies. 

But  soon,  as  now  the  solemn  mourners'  feast  was  done. 

They  laid  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
And  moving  seaward  at  the  hour  of  setting  sun. 

In  state  they  bore  their  royal  dead. 

The  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  waves 
That  idled  on  the  Northern  sea, 
The  eastern  wind  was  soft  and  low. 
The  westward-turning  tide  was  slow. 
Asleep  all  else  appeared  to  be. 

The  moon  was  in  the  western  sky, 
Ajid,  far  across  the  waves,  a  glow 
Of  splendor  that  it  only  hath 
Lit  up  a  strange  and  mystic  path, 
The  same  as  seventy  years  ago. 

The  tallest  ship  of  all  the  fleet 
Lay  moored  beside  the  silent  shore, 
Ajid  in  it  laid  with  greatest  care 
Were  costly  gems,  and  treasures  rare, 
And  wealth  unmatched  before. 

They  laid  the  king  beside  the  mast, 
His  head  still  wore  the  royal  crown, 
His  golden  standard  near  him  stood, 
Beside  him  lay  his  sword  so  good, 
Black  samite  over  him  was  thrown. 

The  chiefs  about  him  laid  their  arms. 
And  placed  a  sheaf  of  ripened  grain 
Beside  him,  and  they  wrote  his  name, 
His  age,  his  rank,  and  whence  he  came. 
Around  the  prow  in  letters  plain. 
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No  sail  was  raised,  the  ship  onmoored 
Set  forth,  and  then  a  diige-hymn  rang 
Out  dearly,  as  the  ship  moved  on 
Far  down  the  pathway  of  the  moon. 
This  was  the  dirge  the  people  sang: — 

"  The  sun  will  rise  again  upon  the  darkened  land. 
But  Soeaf  our  glory  oomesto  us  no  more. 

"  Our  laden  ships  go  tailing  by  the  beach  of  sand, 
But  he,  their  builder,  comes  to  us  no  more. 

"  Our  grain  grows  tall  and  ripe  beneath  the  tiller's  hand, 
But  he  that  brought  it  comes  to  us  no  more. 


"  The  tides  forever  have  their  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow 

And  men  and  things  and  seasons  lightly  come  and  go. 

"But  days  like  those  of  yore  we  never  more  shaU  know, 
For  Soeaf  our  king  will  como  to  us  no  more." 

Long  years  afterward  came  the  rumor, — 
Borne  on  the  winds  it  seemed  to  be. 
For  whence  it  came  none  ever  knew, 
But  all  men  held  its  import  true, — 
That  Sceaf  was  king  of  the  happy  islands, 
That  lay  far  off  in  the  western  sea. 

There  he  was  reigning  in  youth  immortal. 

Matchless  in  honor,  of  limitless  sway, 

Where  all  throughout  the  golden  year 

The  fields  were  green  and  the  sky  was  clear,—* 

Where  all  things  partook  of  a  life  unceasing, 

In  a  realm  of  endless  day.  s. 
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I. 

From  Wit.  Wabp Ai,  latb   Capt.  U.  S.  Volunteebs,  to   David  Doouttle, 
Seniob  m  Talk  Ck>LLBGB: — 

Hy  Dear  Doolittle  : — 

It  is  nearly  four  years  since  our  paths  of  life,  so  long  running 
side  by  side,  abruptly  separated ;  yours  to  carry  you  to  the  Uniyer- 
sity,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  venerable  walls  you  still  abide; 
mine  to  lead  me  to  the  "  gory  battle-field."  Well,  during  those  four 
years,  I  have  undergone  the  stereotyped  experience  described  to  you 
so  often  by  Chaplains  of  a  literary  turn,  newspaper  correspondents, 
and  reverend,  but  very  trashy,  historians.  I  have  wallowed  in  the 
"sacred  soil;"  I  have  fed  on  the  inevitable  *< hard-tack"  and '' salt- 
horse  ;"  I  have  slept  under  the  "  starry  canopy  of  heaven ;"  I  have 
charged  and  retreated  ;  flanked  and  wheeled;  routed  and  been  routed; 
and  in  fact,  as  our  reverend  but  trashy  historian  might  say,  have 
drunk  my  draught  out  of  the  nation's  cup  of  bittemesH.  And  now 
that  I  have  returned  to  civil  life,  my  thoughts  often  turn  to  that  Col- 
lege life  to  which  we  had  looked  forward  together,  before  the  trumpet- 
note  of  war  disturbed  our  dreams.  I  feel  a  great  desire  to  know  what 
it  is  that  I  have  given  up. 

Tell  me,  then,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  Tale  College  1  I  know  that 
some  five  hundred  students  are  gathered  within  half  a  dozen  of  the 
ugliest  brick  buQdings  in  the  country,  going  over  a  given  routine  of 
study ;  I  occasionally  read  in  the  newspapers  an  indignant  paragraph 
about  the  sufferings  of  Freshmen  from  Sophomoric  insolence ;  I  hear 
of  an  annual  boat  race ;  and  this  is  the  entire  extent  of  my  knowledge 
with  regard  to  an  institution  which,  whatever  may  be  its  deficiencies, 
is  certainly  the  nearest  approach  to  a  University  that  our  country 
affords.  With  so  scanty  a  knowledge,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied.  I 
want  to  know  something  about  the  real  character  of  your  College 
community;  what  are  its  peculiar  customs ;  what  is  its  tone  of  public 
opinion ;  what  ideas  it  holds ;  into  what  classes  of  men  it  divides 
itself;  what  are  its  prominent  merits  and  faults. 

By  gratifying  my  curiosity  upon  these  pomts,  you  will  oblige  &c., 
&c. 
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II. 

Prom  David  Dooltttlb,   Senior  in  Tale  College,  to  Wm.  "Warpath,  late 
Capt.  U.  B.  Volunteers: — 

My  Dear  Warpath  : — 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  answering,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
qaestioTis  you  have  asked  me,  because,  by  so  doing,^I  shall  put  into 
clear  and  definite  form,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  yours,  certain 
ideas  which  have  long  been  floating  vaguely  about  in  ray  mind.  You 
must  allow  me  however  the  liberty  of  a  correspondent,  in  writing 
down  tAj  thoughts  as  they  suggest  themselves,  without  much  attempt 
at  method  or  logical  order.  "  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Yale  College,*' 
you  ask.  I  will  first  answer  your  question  by  telling  you,  as  well  as 
I  can,  what  kind  of  a  place  it  is,  so  far  as  the  Faculty's  influence  upon 
it  goes. 

As  regards  government,  this  College  is  a  nondescript  sort  of  affair, 
a  kind  of  cross  between  a  University  and  a  high  school.  The  stu- 
dents come  here  too  young,  (in  the  opinion  of  their  instructors  at  least,) 
to  be  safely  allowed  that  liberty  which  students  in  a  University  possess, 
and  accordingly  the  Faculty  assumes  towards  them  the  relation  of  a 
'*  parent  or  guardian.''  It  attempts  to  make  them  faithful  in  stady,  by  a 
system  of  marking  each  recitation;  the  person  who  has  the  highest  mark 
for  all  the  recitations  in  the  course,  taking  the  ''  first  honors,"  and  so 
on,  downwards ;  and  all  being  required  to  recite  above  a  certain  ave- 
rage, on  penalty  of  dismission.  Thus  the  mark  seems  as  a  prize,  t>o 
tempt  the  foremost  to  greater  efforts,  and  as  a  spur  to  drive  the  hind- 
most mto  an  approach  to  diligence.  This  system  is,  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  though  it  reminds  one,  rather 
unpleasantly,  of  his  infant-school  days,  to  see  a  man  of  twenty  or 
more,  standing  before  a  tutor's  box,  and  whining  about  hie  ill  suc- 
cess in  hifl  last  recitation,  and  trying  to  induce  the  instructor  to  mark 
it  a  few  hundredths  higher.  But  the  Faculty  also  maintain  a  paren- 
tial  attitude  toward  those  under  their  care,  by  requiring  their  attend- 
ance upon  religious  exercises  on  each  Sunday,  and  upon  morning 
prayers.  Absence  from  these  exercises  and  from  College  duties  is 
pmiished  by  marks ;  a  certain  number  incurred  causing  a  '*  letter 
home,"  and  a  still  greater  number,  nominally  expulsion ;  but  never 
more  than  suspension,  and  rarely  that.  For  here  is  where  the  want 
of  adaptation  of  the  system  displays  itself.    Such  regulations  are 
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very  well  for  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  but  the  absurdity  of  en- 
forcing them  with  the  same  strictness  upon  men  of  twenty-one,  is  very 
evident  Formerly  the  College  laws. recognized  this,  by  making  a 
distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  Classes,  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer. But  the  progress  of  democratic  ideas,  or  some  other  reason, 
caused  this  distinction  to  be  abolished,  and  the  Senior  and  the  Fresh- 
man to  be  put  upon  the  same  level,  before  the  law.  The  result  is, 
that  since  the  necessity  for  treating  men  of  more  maturity  with  less 
laxity  cannot  but  be  felt,  each  officer  enforces  the  regulation  with 
more  or  less  severity,  according  to  the  strictness  of  his  conscience. 
If  you  are  so  blessed  as  to  be  bom  with  a  name  whose  initial  letter 
places  you  under  the  charge  of  an  instructor  of  mild  disposition  and 
unpuritanic  character,  you  may  with  impunity  trample  upon  College 
regulations  to  an  extent  that  would  cause  your  less  fortunate  Classmate 
to  be  disgraced,  and  his  parents  to  be  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  severest 
of  punishments.  You  may  think  it  unjust  that  such  inequality  of 
treatment  should  depend  upon  a  name ;  but  the  one  upon  whom  full 
punishment  is  inflicted,  gets  no  more  than  is  Just;  don't  you  see? 

The  fact  is,  my  dear  Warpath,  between  the  Faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents, truth  is  sadly  out  of  fashion  with  us.  If  you  are  afflicted  with 
an  unmanageable  conscience,  and  refrain  from  writing  lying  excuses 
for  incurring  marks,  then  your  instructor  sends  home  a  letter  to  your 
*<  parent  or  guardian,''  saying  that  you  are  placed  upon  a  course  of 
discipline ;  that  if  you  incur  a  few  more,  you  will  be  placed  upon  a 
second  course,  and  if  you  still  persist  in  not  handing  in  excuses,  you 
will  be  "removed  from  College."  Now  I  leave  it  to  you,  if  saying 
that  a  man  is  put  upon  a  course  of  discipline  puts  him  there,  any  more 
than  the  declaration  of  the  Southern  States  that  they  were  out  of  the 
Union,  carried  them  out.  And  as  for  the  removal  from  College,  that 
never  takes  place.  Suspension  is  the  worst  punishment,  and  that  is 
but  rarely  inflicted.  These  *'  letters  home"  may  be,  and  I  think  are,  for 
■the  most  part,  regarded  by  those  who  write  them»  as  a  very  good  joke ; 
but  even  the  best  of  jokes  will  pall  by  frequent  repetition,  and  there 
will  come  to  my  mind  a  sentence  that  we  used  to  read  together  in  the 
Latin  Reader,  (for  your  sake  I  give  the  English,)  "  Epaminondas  was 
such  a  lover  of  truth,  that  not  even  (nequidem)  in  jest — mentriretur." — 

This  subject  of  College  discipline  leads  me  to  speak  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  great  fault  of  the  Faculty,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  that  they  are  too  hampered  by  an  absurdly  strict  code  of 
laws ;  a  code  which  none  of  them  keep  to  the  letter,  but  in  striving  to 
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observe  which,  they  appear  to  us  only  as  parts  of  a  great  governing 

machine,  and  not  as  men  like  ourselves.    The  College  laws  stand  to 
them  precisely  as  the  laws  of  Moses  do  to  us ;  they  cannot  keep  them, 

but  spend  their  lives  in  straining  after  a  perfect  observance  of  them. 
A  new  dispensation  is  needed. 

But  I  must  go  on  to  answer  your  question  more  fully,  by  speaking 
of  the  students  themselves.  Concerning  the  studies  pursued,  I  have 
little  to  say ;  regarding  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  them,  a  few 
words.  In  every  "institution  of  learning,"  there  are  a  certain  pro- 
portion who  study  intensely ;  a  certain  proportion  who  study  mode- 
rately ;  and  a  certain  proportion  who  do  not  study  at  all.  The  first 
of  these  Classes  contains  fewer  in  number  and  less  ability  ;  the  last, 
a  larger  number,  and  more  able  men  than  is  or  should  be  the  case  in 
most  Colleges.  This  is  owing,  I  think,  to  two  reasons ;  first  to  the 
mechanical  character  of  the  College  course,  which  oflfers  a  man  a  dull 
routine  of  daily  tasks,  but  presents  nothmg  to  kindle  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  studies  he  is  pursuing ;  and  secondly,  to  an  undue  admiration 
for  intellectual  brilliancy,  on  the  part  of  the  College  world,  and  an 
excessive  hankering  after  that  admiration,  on  the  part  of  men  of  abil- 
ity. The  system  of  education  pursued  here,  may  be,  the  most  eflfect- 
ive  for  forcing  the  greatest  amount  of  study  out  of  the  body  of  stu- 
dents, and  so,  on  the  democratic  principle  of  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  it  may  be  the  best ;  but  it  certainly  presents  few 
attractions  to  a  really  thoughtful  man.  The  Classical  instruction  is 
merely  a  continued  drilling  in  the  elementary  principles  of  syntax  and 
prosody.  These  are  indispensable,  in  their  way ,  as  introductory  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author ;  but  here,  the  intro- 
duction occnpies  the  whole  course ;  the  means  is  never  applied  to  the 
end.  The  instruction  given  in  Latin  in  the  Senior  year  is  just  as  elemen- 
tary in  its  character,  as  that  of  the  Freshman  tutor.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  by  pointing  out  to  him 
the  merits  of  the  author  he  is  studying,  and  leading  him  to  a  critical 
and  appreciative  study  of  their  works,  as  conveying  thought.  And 
then,  it  is  a  galling  waste  of  time  to  sit  three  hours  a  day  and  hear 
the  same  questions  asked  and  bunglingly  answered.  The  consequence 
is,  that  many  men,  capable  of  becoming  fine  scholars,  turn  back,  dis- 
couraged, from  the  tread-mill  of  the  recitatiou.  And  they  turn  back 
with  more  readiness,  because  there  is  a  more  inviting  path  to  a  more 
brilliant  College  reputation  before  them. 
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Nowhere  is  oar  American  love  of  rhetoric  more  inordinate  and  more 
injurious  than  here.  A  man  who  can  make  a  showy  speech  is  far 
more  highly  esteemed,  than  another  of  more  solid  but  slowly  ripening 
powers,  whose  rhetorical  abilities  develope  more  slowly  into  the  sober 
btrength  of  manhood  instead  of  the  feverish  brilliancy  of  yonth.  And 
thus,  by  a  few  successful  prize  contests,  a  person  like  the  former  can 
acquire  a  reputation  which,  though  limited  in  extent,  is  more  immedi- 
ately potent,  and  more  dazzling  than  that  which  offers  itself  in  after 
life.  And  with  this  he  is  foolish  enough  to  be  satisfied,  preferring  the 
present  four  years  to  the  life  for  which  these  years  are  but  a  prepar- 
ation. 

But  outside  of  the  course  of  study  it  does  seem  that  there  are  very 
few  manifestations  among*  us  of  a  healthy  intellectual  life.  We  have 
a  '<'  Literary  Magazine ; ''  but  not  over  much  honest  thought  is  there- 
in it.  By  no  means  every  line  of  it  is  worth  a  second  reading.  We  are 
but  boys,  it  is  true,  but  are  there  any  signs  of  promise  for  our  man- 
hood ?  If  a  man  of  twenty  writes  either  fustian,  or  common  place, 
when  is  he  to  begin  to  write  what  is  neither  1 

But  I  find,  my  dear  Warpath,  that  I  am  writing  a  soliloquy  of 
my  own,  rather  than  such  an  account  as  will  instruct  or  interest  you. 
There  were  several  more  topics,  with  regard  to  which  I  wished  to  in- 
form you ;  our  wretched  system  of  politics,  in  which  a  man  barters 
his  own  integrity  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  often  his  best  friend- 
ships, to  gratify  a  desire  for  intrigue  or  to  get  a  paltry  office ;  unrea- 
sonable society  prejudices ;  making  those  enemies  who  ought  to  be 
friends,  and  those  friends  who  ought  to  be  enemies ;  the  small  amount 
of  useful  reading  gone  through  with — ^but  I  leave  them  all  untouched. 
You  will  think,  I  know,  that  I  am  drawing  a  dark  picture.  I  admit 
it,  but  it  is  because  I  have  felt  so  strongly  in  my  own  person  the  evils 
of  which  I  speak.  Write  to  some  faithful  scholai,  and  he  will  make 
you  a  more  cheerful  and,  I  dare  say,  a  truer  representation.  In  the 
meantime  take  my  assurance  that  this  College  is  a  place  where,  if  a 
man  has  a  mind,  he  can  obtain  a  solid  if  not  an  elegant  education, 
and  where  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  doesn't  find  some  of  the  truest 
friends  God  ever  sends  to  man, 

Yours,  etc 


Note  by  the  Editor. — ^The  discouraging  account  which  Mr.  Dooliltle  gives  of 
the  condition  of  things  will  be  more  correctly  estimated  when  the  reader  is  informed 
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that  be  is  one  of  those  naturallj  good  scholars  who  are  disgusted  with  the  tread- 
mill routine  of  the  recitation  room,  so  disgusted  that  his  standing  is  among  the  col- 
loquies ;  and  that  he  is  trembling  on  tlie  verge  of  suspension  for  marks  for  which 
he  has  heroically  reAised  to  send  in  excuses. 


Our  fayorite  table  is  the  one  in  the  middle,  mainly  because  it  is  in 
the  middle.  The  modest  individual  taking  the  table  next  the  door  is 
Mmtten  down  a  sub-Freshman,  or  a  Theologue,  by  the  attendant  Ba- 
yen,  (we  say  *'Bayen/'  for  if  you  breakfast  oooasionally  at  our  restau- 
rant during  a  term  on  tick,  you  will  find  grub  in  his  bill  to  an  extent 
that  would  haye  astonished  Eiyah,)  and  he  must  wait  an  hour  or  go 
away  unsatisfied.  Those  who  take  the  remote  table,  near  the  back 
door,  and  window,  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  firm's  unanswering  correspondents.  Moreoyer,  to 
encourage  his  appetite  in  this  place,  one  must  hear  more  than  he  sees, 
and  that  back  window  is  a  detectiye,  bringing  every  thing  to  light. 
Puddles  of  gravy,  a  dreary  waste  of  molasses  with  islands  of  crumbs, 
"  Little  drops  of  water,"  patches  of  eggs  and  butter,  eruptions  of  salt 
and  pepper  are  redundant  and  obvious. 

But  our  middle  table,  besides  commanding  the  whole  room,  an  ad- 
vantage when  your  stomach  is  anxious,  and  your  waiter  a  follower  of 
Fabins  Cunctator,  is  made  visible  by  a  dim  reflection  of  the  other 
table's  light ;  as  it  were,  by  *'  the  light  of  other  days,"  which,  natu- 
rally softened  and  exhausted  by  former  use,  like  the  summer  twilight, 
casts  a  soothing  and  appetizing  haze  over  the  dingy  board. 

Crumbs  are  an  element,  a  fit  subject  for  an  epic.  Scattered  in  the 
door-yard,  (if  you  liye  in  the  country,)  they  become  an  incentive  to 
action,  and  nutriment  for  domestic  fowl.  Flies  are  attached  to  them. 
Schoolgirls  always  carry  crumbs  in  the  pockets  of  their  aprons. 
Wheneyer  seen,  they  (crumbs)  are  suggestiye  of  former  banquets, 
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luxury  and  conviviality ;  bat  scattered  between  your  sheets,  they  are 
an  annoyance,  compelling  wakefulness.  I  doubt  if  Rip  Van  Winkle 
could  sleep  upon  cracker  crumbs  in  peace.  It  is  annoying  to  find  for- 
eign substances  in  your  food,  more  particularly  in  pie.  I  have  noticed 
this,  as  a  Sophomore  friend  has  just  asked  our  waiter  if  his  pie  was 
made  in  a  barber's  shop ;  remarking,  parenthetically,  that  of  all  pieSf 
he  liked  piebald.  Now,  although  we  hear  it  said  of  any  young  wo- 
man, that  she  is  "as  good  as  pie,"  young  women  now-a-days  differ 
from  pie,  in  that  their  principal  attraction  is  capillary.  Peters  (out 
of  College  at  present,)  says  that  of  all  things,  he  likes  to  gaze  upon 
a  young  woman  with  comb-ly  hair.  Peters  will  make  his  mark ;  when 
he  does,  I  shall  recommend  a  slate  pencil  rampant^  as  a  suitable  crest 
for  his  arms. 

The  famished  individual,  upon  entering  our  breakfast-room,  will 
have  his  attention  called  to  a  vertical  row  of  paintings,  between  the 
back-door  and  window,  some  of  them  quite  rare,  a  few  well  done, 
illustrative  of  our  frugal  mode  of  living  here. 

The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are  not  above  suspicion ;  as  the  ob- 
server turns  from  the  figures  on  the  right,  forbidding  gluttony,  he  will 
notice  eggs,  whose  originals  may  he  full  of  embryo  ornithological  life, 
and  ham,  which  may  have  landed  from  the  ark,  and  have  been  cursed 
by  Noah. 

A  slate-pencil,  with  a  slate  and  educated  waiter  attachment,  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  have  in  a  restaurant.  Our's  is  thus  furnished.  It 
is  a  good  medium  of  secret  communication  between  the  hungry  and 
modest  customer  and  the  waiter.  That  melancholy  individual  of  one 
fish-ball  notoriety,  might  have  been  living  now,  an  honored  citizen, 
had  his  restaurant  provided  a  slate  and  pencil.  Furthermore,  it  brings 
the  waiter  above  and  the  functionary  below  into  close  communication, 
I  might  say,  face  to  face.  Modus  operandi.  Student  sleeps  over 
breakfast,  (I  have  noticed  that  the  man  who  can't  sleep  on  a  late  sap- 
per, always  sleeps  over  breakfast  next  A.  M.,)  rushes  into  prayers, 
flunks  in  recitation,  goes  out,  in  a  state  of  famine,  before  it  is  finished, 
(two  marks,)  enters  our  restaurant,  addresses  waiter,  who  puts  three 
more  marks  on  the  slate;  slate  goes  below,  via  dumb  waiter;  smoke, 
flurry,  $team,  suspense,  fifteen  minutes.  Dumb  waiter  asoends  with 
slate,  hieroglyphics,  and  the  answer.  Breakfast  finished,  proprietor 
puts  down  several  additional  marks  on  ledger,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  question  was  asked,  if  man  partakes  of  the  nature  of  his  diet, 
e.  g.,  will  a  pork  diet  tend  to  make  a  man  voracious,  or  a  clam  diet 
make  him  happy  in  New  Haven  during  the  rainy  season  ?    Nibs  said 
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that  he  had  heard  of  several  F^ee  Islanders  who  liad  become  pious 
from  Missionary  diet.  Said  I»  "  Nibs !  if  this  theory  is  true,  as  it 
may  be,  yon  was  raised  on  '  cabbage  beads/  " 

One  of  the  gentlemen  near  the  back  door  interrupted  our  discas- 
sion,  by  asking  the  waiter  if  a  man  ought  to  pay  for  his  grub  if  he 
hadn't  aught  to  pay.  As  our  waiter  is  a  logician,  be  thought  not; 
"  Then  charge  my  breakfast,"  rejoined  the  youth  as  he  departed. 

This  interruption  caused  me  to  speak  of  the  present  high  prices  of 
i)oard.  Our  philosophic  neighbor,  who  by  the  way  has  materially  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  temperance,  by  practically  demonstrating  the 
necessity  for  total  abstinence  societies,  said  that  his  board  was  so  high 
they  seasoned  it  with  attic  salt.  Peters  asked  why  they  didn't  live 
upon  poached  eggs.  I  am  afraid  Peters  wOl  never  get  back  to  Col- 
lege. His  paternal  ancestor  is  a  very  good  man  and  a  deacon ;  as  he 
passes  the  "  Sasser"  for  the  monthly  contributions,  his  irreverent  son 
calls  him  '*  Old  Sacerdos."  He  had  expressed  the  wish  that  his  off- 
spring would  be  a  good  scholar  and  one  of  the  lights  of  College,  and 
was  filled  with  dismay  when  Peters  told  him  that  good  scholars  were 
looked  upon  here  as  mere  rush-lights. 

Our  attention,  at  this  moment,  was  called  to  a  warm  discussion, 
which  had  arisen  between  a  pair  of  individuals,  who  belong  respect- 
ively to  the  two  lower  Classes,  arising  from  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  sporting  beavers  and  bangers.  Our  8oj)homoric 
friend  thought  the  Freshman  Class  should  consider  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  Sophomores ;  that  Classes  before  them  bad  successively 
bnlMed  the  Freshmen,  and  they  must  save  their  reputation.  The 
Freshman  said,  referring  to  this  saving  clause  in  his  opponent's  re- 
mark, that  the  Sophomore  Class  were  excessively  economical !  He 
aigued  that  as  College  customs  were  relics  of  barbarism,  the  question 
of  supremacy  was  one  not  of  morality,  but  strength ;  that  if  his  Class 
was  strong  enough,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  right  to  rule. 
Quotb  the  Sophomore,  "  In  consideration  of  the  incontinent  desire  of 
your  Glass  to  hold  the  reins,  you  Freshmen  ought  to  wear  bibs." 
"  Why  so  ?"    «*  Because  you'drule." 

As  our  Freshman  has  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  College  wit, 
he  is  excusable  for  not  perceiving  the  point  of  this  remark.  Our  Ger- 
man musical  friend,  who  has  been  named  Diateutonic,  (Diet  for  short 
at  meal  time,)  by  his  admiring  friends,  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  young  men,  just  completing  their  second  term  in  College,  should 
manifest  such  extravagant  reverence  for  beavers.  '*  In  fact,"  sidd  he, 
"the  Freshman  clings  to  his  newly  acquired  beaver,  as  Ephraim  to 
his  idols:  it  becomes  his  'Castor  Diva.' " 
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Long  waiting  for  breakfast  had  plainly  brought  Diet  to  a  low  state, 
and  I  was  relieved  to  bear  the  waiter,  in  a  voice  calculated  to  alarm  all 
the  hens  in  the  neighborhood,  request  the  unseen  caterer  below  to 
hurry  up  **  them  three  eggs  three  minutes."  After  certain  mystic 
rites,  Fabius  lays  aside  his  slate  and  pencil,  and  places  before  D.  his 
matutinal  repast.  And  we  depart,  envying  his  quiet  pleasure,  as  he 
absorbs  an  inordinate  abscissa  of  buttered  toast ;  and  admiring  the 
self-possession  of  Peters,  who,  standing  near  the  door,  while  he  prom- 
ises to  adjust  the  charges  of  the  mild  proprietor  very  soon,  abstract- 
edly appropriates  a  few  peanuts  (on  the  right  hand  table  as  you  come 
out,)  for  consumption  during  the  impending  noon  recitation. 
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The  Promenade  Concert. 

The  Promenade  Concert  occurred  at  Music  Hall,  April  3d,  1866.    The  Orchestra 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas.    We  subjoin  the  Programme. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  FIRST. 

1.  Oterturb— -Stradella, FTatow 

2.  PROMENAOB— Marche  auz  FlambeauZf Meyerbeer 

3.  QuADRiLLB — Un  Ballo, Verdi 

4.  Oalop — Carnival, Zabei 

6.  Lakoiers — ^L'Africaine, Meyerbeer 

6.  Valsb — ^Wienerkinder, S(rauss 

PART  SECOND. 

7.  Selection — ^Faust, Oounod 

8.  Quadrille — ^Tale, Eben 

9.  G-ALOP — ^Postillion  d'Amour, Herrmann 

10.  "Waltz — Deutsche, Strauss 

11.  Lanoiers — ^Tete-a-tete, - Bieizd 

12.  Galop— Snow  Flakes, BOse 

PART  THIRD. 

13.  SBLBonoK — ^Pra  Diavolo, ^Attber 

14.  PoLEA  Redowa — Une  pen86e, - Strauss 

16.  Quadrille — ^Fest, Strauss 

16.  Valsb— Mabel, Cfodfirey 

17.  Lakciebs— Faust, Oounod 

18.  Galop— Bnchanting, DiOru^ 
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Junior  Exhibition. 

The  Janior  Exhibition  oocQired  Wednesday,  April  4th.    Wc  give  a  list  of  the 
Managers,  and  the  Order  of  Exercises. 

MANAGBRa 

Beyehlt  Allin,  George  Prestok  Sheldox, 

James  Monroe  Allen,  Benjakin  Smith, 

Wallace  Bruce,  James  MAGorriN  Spencer, 

Charles  Samuel  Eluot,  Peter  Rawson  Tait, 

James  Fisks  Mebrluc,  Botd  Vincent. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

AJTBRKOON. 

1.  Music:  Overture,  Der  Freyschutz. —  WAer, 

2.  Latin  Oration,  "  De  libro  C.  0.  Taciti  quo  refenintur  sitas,  mores  populi  Ger- 
maniae,'*  by  George  Preston  Sheldon,  Butlandy  Vt 

3.  Oration,  '' The  Eloquence  of  Demosthenes,"  by  Leonard  Treat  Brown, 
New  Havtn. 

4.  Oration,  '*  Roger  Williams,"  by  Samuel  Ksbler,  WiUon. 
6.  Music:   Romanza,  Tannhauser— Wayn«r. 

6.  Disaertation,  ''The  Immortal  Three  Hundred,"  by  John  Mxlton  Ha&t,  West 
ComwaU. 

7.  Oration,  '*  Richard  Cobden,"  by  Alfred  Eugene  Kolen,  Woonsocket^  R.  I. 

8.  Oration,    '^The  Tendency   towards  Centralization  In  this    Coimtry,"  by 
Charles  Kinset  Cannon,  Bordenioum  N.  J. 

9.  Music:  Polka,  Aurora-bell. — Strauss, 

10.  Oration,  "  The  Ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Public  Men,"  by  Albert 
Warren,  Leicester,  Mass, 

11.  Oration,  **  Progress  in  Russia,"  by  George  Cotton  Brainerd,  iS^.  ^Z&ofw, 
Vt. 

12.  Dissertation,  ''The  Visible  World  a  Stimulus  to  Intellectual  Progress,"  by 
Henry  Turner  Eddy,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

13.  Music:   Quartette,  Rigoletto. —  Verdi, 

14.  Oration,  ••  The  Liberation  of  Humanity,"  by  Richard  William  Woodward, 
Frainkiin, 

15.  Oration,  <*  Edgar  A.  Poe,"  by  David  Jambs  Burrell,  Preeipart,  lU. 

16.  Music  :   Season  Galop. — HeUer, 

17.  Oration,  "  The  Uses  of  a  True  Conservatism  in  a  Republic,"  by  Henry  Clay 
Sheldon,  LowvUle,  K,  T, 

18.  Philosophical  Oration,   "The  Spirit  of  Literature,"  by  James  Magoffin 
Spencer,  Brooklyn,  y,  T. 

19.  Music:  Selection,  lone. — Petrella. 

ETENING. 

1.  Music:  PraDiavolo — Auber. 

2.  Greek  Oration,  **  T^f  Aaxuaig  dyuyvg  «ai  r^f  ^Adijvaiac  wacdeias  ffvy/cpeertf," 
by  Theodore  Lansing  Day,  Hewton^  Mass. 
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3.  OratloD,  "National  Besponsibility,"  hy  Luther  Hast  Ejtchbl,  Chicago^  UL 

4.  Oration,  "Characteristics  of  Modem  Historians,"  by  Cbarles  Goodrich 
Gob,  Bidgefidd. 

6.  Mnsio :   Bomanza,  Le  Glair. — Bdkvy. 

6.  Oration,  "  The  Relation  of  Magna  Charta  to  Givil  Rights,"  by  Edgar  Asel 
TuRRELL,  Montrose,  Pa. 

7.  Oration,  "The  Ideal  American,"  bj  John  Warren  Paetridgb,  Worcesier, 
Mass. 

8.  Poem,  "The  Ships  of  Tarshish,"  by  Peter  Brynbbrg  Porter,  Wilmington. 
Dd. 

9.  Mnsio:   Echo  Galop — Bergman. 

10.  Dissertation,  "  Modem  Republicanism,"  by  Hsnrt  Morton  Dexter,  Box- 
bury  ^  Mass. 

11.  Dissertation,  "Aaron  Burr,"  by  Botd  Yincent.  Erie,  Pa. 

12.  MuBio:   Fantaisie  sur  Themes  par  i&Au&er^ 

13.  Oration,  "The  American  Statesman,"  by  Jahes  Greeley  Flanders,  MU- 
VKOtkee,  Wis. 

14.  Oration,  "The  Personal  Gharacter  of  Socrates,"  by  James  Fisks  MERRiASf, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

16.  Musio:  German  Song,  Gomet  Solo. — Alt 
16.  Oration,  "  Robert  Bums,"  by  Wallace  Bruce,  HiOsdale,  N.  T. 
1*1.  Philosophical  Oration,  "  The  English  Gommonwealth,"  by  Peter  Rawson 
Taft,  OindnnaH,  0. 

18.  MuBio:  March — Potpourri— t^Tmw^/. 


Boating. 

The  Strokes  of  the  Harvard  and  Yale  crews  met  at  Springfield  a  few  days  since, 
and  arranged  the  preliminaries  for  the  annual  race.  We  g^ve  the  challenge  aind 
acceptance  below. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Harvard  University  crew  of  1866,  hereby 
challenge  the  Yale  University  crew  to  row  us  a  siz-oared  race  at  Worcester,  Masa, 
July  2'7th,  1866. 

For  Harvard  i  ^^'  BLAIKIB. 

jfor  uarvartt,  ^  ej);^^rd  t.  WILKINSON. 


We,  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Yale  University  crew,  accept  the  chal- 
lenge sent  by  the  Harvard  University  crew,  to  row  a  siz-oared  race  af  Worcester 
on  Friday,  July  2'7th,  1866. 


Vnr  y.\a  i  E-  B-  BENNETT, 
For  Yale,  |  ^  ^  BROWN. 
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The  Junior  Exhibition  has  been  the  main  event  of  interest  in  College  since  the 
last  Lit.  was  issued.  Doubtless  all  the  Juniors  grumbled  at  the  tax,  wondered 
why  such  a  faroe  is  continued  by  the  Faculty,  and  voted  the  whole  thing  an  un- 
mitigated bore,  as  every  class,  in  fact,  has  done,  and  probably  all  to  come  will  do 
so.  And  yet,  when  the  day  really  comes,  it  is  by  no  means  a  trivial  pleasure,  to 
dedaim  to  the  old  gentleman  in  front,  who  blows  his  nose  in  paternal  sympa^ 
thy  as  the  young  Burke  makes  his  departing  salaam  to  the  patient  old  gentleman 
in  the  pulpit;  while  everyone  whose  name  has  fallen  below  the  list,  does  feel,  with 
a  regret  more  poignant  than  ever  felt  before,  as  he  looks  down  from  the  Gallery  upon 
>biB  classmates  upon  the  stage,  how  easily  he  might,  in  the  past  three  years,  have  re- 
cited among  the  first  The  resolutions  there  made  for  Senior  year,  to  be  sure,  are 
rarely  kept  Few  are.  But  yet  it  effects  something ;  and  when  we  see  the  Faculty 
attending  year  after  year,  with  such  exemplary  endurance,  it  must  certainly  serve 
to  heighten  our  respect  for  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  College  which  so 
eminently  marks  the  instructors  here. 

The  Exhibition  this  year  was  worthy  the  high  reputation  of  the  class  for  scholar- 
ship. The  music  was  excellent  both  in  selection  and  execution.  Everybody,  in- 
deed, missed  the  old  band  which  has  played  'here  so  many  times ;  the  bald,  fat- 
cheeked  little  Dutchmen,  in  their  grey  uniforms,  and  gold  cord  crossing  the  manly 
padding  upon  their  breasts;  and  HelmsmQller  leading,  rapt  in  a  Frenchman's 
ecstacy  over  some  divine  galop.  But  our  new  friends  played  well,  and  doubtless 
will  become  as  familiar  at  the  Promenade  in  the  future  as  Helmsmikller  has  been. 
The  Promenade  this  year  was  rather  thinly  attended,  as  is  usual  in  the  Spring.  In 
other  respects  it  was  a  complete  success.  The  ladies  were  looking  extremely  well, 
and  those  who  danced  at  all  did  their  duty  very  faithfully  indeed.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  ladies  In  the  city  should  refuse  to  goto  these  concerts,  or  when  there  to  dance. 
They  owe  duties  to  society,  like  Mrs.  Jellaby.  When  any  one  attempts  to  give  a 
party,  and  has  the  invitations  refused,  there  seems  to  be  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  suooesaful  entertainment.  People  are  not  dangerously  social  in  New 
Haven.  Kew  Haven  shall  not  become  a  Paris  very  soon,  even  if  society  here  be- 
comes less  constrained. 

The  buds  are  just  bursting  upon  the  trees  as  the  Great  American  Traveller  blooms 
among  us  once  more.  Daniel  looks  as  though  the  winds  of  heaven  hadn't  visited 
his  head  too  roughly.  It  seems  like  old  times  to  hear  the  old  Exordium,  '*  Are  ye 
Jews  or  Gentiles  ?  "  or  how  in  the  "  Chelsea  poem,'' 

'*  The  Grisley  Bear  and  the  Antelope, 
Arm  in  arm,  wended  down  the  slope." 

The  superb  dignity  with  which  the  General  presents  pennies  to  the  urchins  around, 
shows  at  least  a  kindly  heart.  What  can  be  finer  than  the  ohivalric  admiration  of 
General  Pratt  for  his  comrade  hi  arms,  General  Hawley  ?    **I  called  upon  General 
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Hawlej  a  few  weeks  ago,"  says  Daniel,  taking  off  his  hat  and  putting  it  on  again, 
"  and  said  I,  '  I  shall  vote  for  jou  General  and  you  will  be  elected.'  The  General  la 
a  very  modest  man,"  he  adds  explanatorily,  "  and  simply  smiled." 

The  Editor  also  TOted  for  Hawley,  and  he  was  elected. 

While  serving  his  country  in  exercising  the  high  right  of  the  franchise,  the  Editor 
has  been  forced  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  arranging  the  articles  for  this  Number, 
reading  proof,  and  indulging  in  a  tri-daily  journey  to  State  Street.  A  most  patri- 
otic classmate  has  performed  these  duties,  who,  but  for  his  own  refusal,  would  himself 
have  been  one  of  the  Board  of  Editors.  The  Editor  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  him, 
and  doubts  not  that  the  College  will  be  also. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

Our  labor  is  done.  The  management  of  the  Magazine  passes,  with  this  Num- 
ber, into  new  hands.  The  ability  of  the  new  Board  is  a  sufficient  g^iarantee  of  its 
future  success.  This  Periodical,  which,  for  more  than  thirty  yearf^  has,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  reflected  credit  upon  the  College,  is  worthy  an  immunity 
from  severe  criticism;  and  a  generous  support.  That  such  has  been  accorded  to  us 
we  are  glad  to  acknowledge ;  and  we  bid  you  farewell,  with  the  kindly  hope  that 
this  Magazine  may  confer  as  much  honor  upon  Yalb  in  the  future,  as  its  supenri- 
sion  has  afforded  pleasure  to  us  in  the  year  that  is  past. 

HAMILTON  COLE, 
GEORGE  C.  HOLT, 
CHARLES  M.  SOUTHGATB, 
L.  CLIFFORD  WADE, 
HENRY  0.  WHITNEY. 
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*'§adat  |0&n8."* 

Thbbb  is  no  gift  more  rare  and  beautiful,  than  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing sentiment  so  naturally  and  simply  as  to  gently  bring  the 
reader's  heart  into  mystio  symphony  with  that  of  the  writer.  It  is  the 
choioest  charm  of  our  sweetest  poets,  such  as  Tennyson  and  Bums, 
and  of  those  few  writers  like  (Goldsmith  and  Irving,  whose  very  prose 
is  poetry.  The  sacred  chords  of  feeling,  though  capable  of  yibrating 
to  sweetest  music  in  every  healthful  nature,  are  too  delicate  to  be 
touched  by  any  but  a  Master's  hand.  Exquisitely  sensitive,  they 
shrink  from  profanation  with  painful  discord. 

All  sentiment  which  does  not  seem  to  flow  forth  spontaneously 
and  truthfully  from  an  honest,  manly  heart,  grates  upon  the  feelings, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  mawkish  and  disgustmg  than  false,  strained, 
sickly  sentimentalism.  Tet  such  base  counterfeit  is  so  frequently 
palmed  off  as  sterling  coin,  that  doubtless  we  have  all  at  times 
mdignantly  protested  it  as  emphatically  if  not  as  profanely  as  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  in  the  play.  With  most  people,  indeed,  the  word 
implies  little  else  than  nonsense.  '*  Sentimental  bosh,''  is  the  gener- 
ally just  comment  on  the  majority  of  those  effusions  which  appeal  to 
the  feelings.  The  heart  is  not  easily  deceived — ^it  opens  onlyto  gen- 
uine feeling,  genuinely  expressed. 

*  A  story  by  Donald  Gt.  Mitchell,  finished  in  the  June  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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The  universal  saooess,  therefore,  of  the  *'  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor" 
and  *'  Dream  Life,"  argues  in  their  aotiior  abilities  of  no  commoD  or- 
der as  a  writer  of  genuine  sentiment  These  two  books  alone  would 
secure  to  him  an  enviable  position  in  this  department  of  literature. 

With  almost  equal  felicity  has  Mr.  Mitchdl  essayed  of  late  the  most 
difficult  task  of  investing  the  life  of  the  farmer  with  the  peculiar 
charm  of  poetic  fancy.  He  has  been  singularly  happy  in  Us  attempt 
to  mingle  the  exceedingly  practical  and  poeti<»l,  in,  we  may  almost 
8ay»  the  composing  of  ecloigue  and  georgic  in  prose  as  sweet  as  Vligil's 
verse. 

Nothing  bat  a  mo6t  delicate  sense  of  poetic  humor  and  inimitable 
power  of  giving  freshness  and  beauty  to  the  most  humble  scenes,  could 
have  rradered  ''My  Farm  at  Edgewood  "  and  <*  Wet  Days  at  Edge- 
wood,"  of  such  interest  as  they  are  to  the  general  reader. 

In  his  unpretending  yet  charming  story  of  "Doctor  Johns,"  con- 
cluded in  the  last  number  of  the  Atlantic,  he  appears  in  a  somewhat 
different  guise — ^that  of  a  novelist.  The  interest  of  the  tale,  it  is  tme, 
is  not  owing  as  it  is  in  a  mi^jority  of  novels,  to  a  succession  of  ezdting 
and  unnatural  incidents,  which  forms  the  staple  of  W  French  novel 
und  constitutes  ttie  Sylvanus  Oobb  style  of  story.  It  presents  to  us 
no  startMng  phenomena  of  human  character,  no  tbiilling  scenes  far 
dramatic  effect,  no  curious  intricacy  of  pkt.  Nevertheless  it  yet  has  a 
plot,  pleasing  as  well  as  natural,  and  skillfUly  wrought  up,  equal  we 
think,  to  that  of  some  of  Hawthome*iB  best;  the •chanoters,  moKover 
though  the  author  has,  as  he  tells  us,  chosen  *' but  a  email  Ut  of  can- 
vass" for  their  painting,  are  admirably  biionght  out  In  a  word,  it  is 
fairly  a  well  conceived  and  well  executed  novel,  and  certainly  so  fares 
plot  is  concerned,  more  truly  so  than  Oolckrmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
which  in  many  of  its  beauties  itresemUes. 

Considered  in  the  character  of  a  novelist,  the  merit  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
does  not  consist  in  the  mere  story  **  whidi,"  says  Professor  Cnik,  **  is 
after  all  the  source  of  pleasure  wliidli  is  of  the  least  i&^rtaaoe  even 
in  a  work  of  fiction,"  being  ephemeral  inits  nature  and  hardly  outlast- 
ing the  first  reading,  but  rather  in  those  rarer  qualities  wfaidi  make 
some  authors  our  constant  fHends^notto  be  thrown  lightly  aside  when 
once  perused,  but  to  be  placed  on  our  fttvorite  shelves  rea^  for  a  ooiy 
chat  now  and  again  as  ite  humor  takes  us.  like  Goldsmtth  and  Ir- 
ving, he  has  ^  the  magic  charm  of  style,"  and  better  still,  there  is  In 
his  works  as  in  theirs,  **  the  charm  of  truefieHngf  sone  portSon  of  the 
music  of  the  great  hynm  of  nature  made  audible  to  all  hearts." 
In  the  refined  yet  honest  taste  and  genial  kindliness  of  sentiment 
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whkh  chanoteriee  the  work,  we  etiU  leoogiiise  our  old  friend  Ike  Mar- 
vel of  the  '^  Dream  Life,''  in  thie  new  garb  which  he  haa  so  graoefoUy 
donned.  One  would  hardly  haye  enppoeed  New  England  yillage  life 
of  some  half  ceotory  ago  to  affocd  irery  inviting  material  for  a  novel 
tiiat  appeals  like  this  to  our  gentieet  eentlment  and  a&ctiona.  We 
would  naturally  think  that  gloominees  and  moroaeness,  or  a  shade  of 
vnbendhig  intoleranee,  would,  aa  it  doea  in  aome  of  the  best  works  of 
New  England's  late  great  novelist,  form  hugely  the  gronnd^work  of 
interest  in  the  tale.  In  a  quiet  unassuiaing  way  the  deleets  of  New 
England  charaoter,  then  more  deeply  tinged  than  now  with  the  Puri- 
tan element,  are  delicately  exposed.  Our  author  haa  not  at  all  de- 
predated its  sterling  traits,  but  has  made  the  picture  truthful  and  put 
it  in  the  kindliest  light  which  it  will  bear.  One  eibct  of  the  story  is 
to  impress  upon  us  that  the  sturdy  Puritan  character,  originally  odd, 
hanh  and  forbidding,  by  refinement  and  increased  delioaey  of  feeling, 
expaauon  of  heart  and  opfauon, — ^whis  the  more  upon  our  love  yet  loses 
no  wbit  of  our  respect 

This  is  especially  illustrated  in  the  well  developed  character  of  Doctor 
Johns,  the  Congregationalist  minister.  We  see  him  aa  a  young  man, 
deUberating  over  the  coiBn  of  his  lather,  the  old,  gallant,  hot-blooded 
Mi^r,  whether  he  would  not  be  but  performing  a  religious  duty  *'  io 
taking  his  place  at  the  little  table  where  prayer  was  to  be  said,  and  in 
setting  forth,  as  one  who  knew  so  intimately  the  short-comings  of  the 
deceased,  all  those  weaknesses  of  the  fledi  and  spirit  by  which  the 
Devil  had  triumphed,  and  in  warning  all  those  who  came  te  his  burial, 
of  the  Judgments  of  God  which  would  surely  fall  on  them,  as  on  him, 
except  they  repented  and  believed  " — ^whetiber  he  were  not,  hoideed, 
"oommisflioned,  as  it  were,  by  the  lips  of  the  dead  man,  to  cry  aloud 
and  spare  not"  We  see  him  again  in  middle  life,  when  God  has 
taken  from  him  a  little  hmooent  that  has  hardly  peeped  into  the  world, 
resigniBg  it  to  His  keepfaig  with  sad  sighs  and  wretdied  doubt  of  its 
htore  happiness,  '^reckoning  the  poor  fluttering  little  soul  as  a  sinner 
m  Adam,  through  whom  all  men  fell."  And  yet  we  are  so  impressed 
^th  bis  nobleness  and  loftinesa  of  charaoter,  and  the  underlying  true 
Uodlhiess  of  his  nature  which  at  times  struggles  up  and  asserts  itself, 
that  we  are  made  to  feel  a  tender  pity  and  hearty  sympathy  for  the 
good  grave  man,  ''ironly  honest,  mastering  his  sensibilities,  tearing 
gnat  gaps  in  his  heart  even  as  the  anohorites  once  fretted  their  bodies 
vith  hair  doth  and  sconrginga." 

The  book  is  suggestive  of  the  deep  lessons  to  be  learned  by  reflect- 
hig  on  the  repression  system  practiced  almost  as  a  pious  duty  by  many 
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of  at  least  that  day  in  New  England.  '^There  was,"  says  Mr.  Uttoh- 
elli  '*  a  determined  ahaoUing  of  all  the  passional  nature.  ¥niat  won- 
der that  religion  took  a  harsh  aspect?  As  if  intelleotaal  adhenon  to 
theological  formulas  were  to  pave  our  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Infi- 
nite !  As  if  our  sensibilities  were  to  be  outraged  in  the  march  to 
Heaven  1  As  if  all  the  emotional  nature  were  to  be  clipped  away  by 
the  shears  of  the  doctors,  leaving  only  the  metaphysio  ghost  of  a  soul 
to  enter  upon  the  joys  of  Paradise !"  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  gushing 
demonstrative  nature,  like  that  of  Reuben  the  Doctor's  son,  should, 
when  he  has  grown  a  youth,  rebel  against  such  regimen;  be  driven 
away  by  a  religion  so  little  responsive  to  its  yearnings,  to  the  verge  of 
infidelity.  Does  not  New  England  to-day  suffisr  the  reaction  of  her 
severe  dogmatism  and  intolerance  of  former  times  ? 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  trace  the  gradual  softening  of  the  good  Doc- 
tor, first  by  the  gentleness  of  the  lovely  loving  Rachel,  fairest  type  of 
New  England  wifehood,  and  then,  when  bereaved  of  her  ministrattons, 
under  the  tender  influences  of  the  little  winsome  Ad^le— tiie  young 
French  girl,  daughter  of  an  old  classmate  who  has  confided  her  to  the 
Doctor's  temporary  chaise. 

It  is  with  him  a  struggle  of  the  natural  dictates  of  the  heart  against 
a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.  His  false,  harsh  notions  of  religion  gloom 
all  his  views  of  life,  make  bim  suspect  and  deem  smful  almost  eveiy 
impulse  of  his  nature.  But  little  by  little  the  heart  wins  its  way.  A 
sweet,  innocent  child,  blithe  and  buoyant  in  her  innocence,  leads  it  on 
to  the  triumph. 

His  softer  nature,  frosted  over  as  it  is,  by  icy  theological  dogmas, 
gradually,  almost  imperceptibly  to  himself,  thaws  out,  reflecting  her 
love  and  radiating  the  gentle  heart  warmth  she  imparts.  His  sympa- 
thies are  widened,  his  charity  becomes  enlarged.  It  is  a  wearing 
away  of  the  rock  by  the  quiet,  constant  flow  of  the  rivuleir—slow,  very 
slow,  yet  very  sure.  In  a  letter  to  Maveric,  the  father,  a  careless 
though  not  hardened  man  of  the  world,  enjoining  on  him  the  perfi>rm< 
ance  of  a  neglected  duty  by  marriage  with  Ad^le's  mother,  although  a 
zealous  Papist  bent  on  the  conversion  of  her  child  to  Romanism,  he 
tells  him  that  he  finds  a  strange  comfort  in  "  the  very  eamestoess  of 
her  religions  perversity,"  and  closes  thus—"  with  waning  years  I  have 
learned  that  the  Divine  mysteries  are  beyond  our  comprehension,  and 
that  we  cannot  map  out  His  purposes  by  any  human  chart  The  pure 
faith  of  your  child.  Joined  to  her  buoyant  elasticity, — I  freely  eoBfess 
it, — ^has  smoothed  away  the  harshness  of  many  opinions  I  once  held." 

He  whom  in  that  faneral  scene  of  his  early  life  we  pitkd  almost 
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with  »  fiiiiidder,  we  ai«  made  to  take  our  fnal  leave  of  with  mingled 
admiration  aad  love. 

The  legitimate  effeot  of  submitting  an  impulsive,  free  spirited  qhOd 
to  a  too  puritan  system  of  tratning,  is  showa  fai  the  dbaracter  of  Beu- 
bean.  The  strained  harshness  of  the  religious  views  of  those  about 
him,  gives  an  nnnatnnl  repdsiveness,  a  hideousness  almost,  to  the 
good,  while  ihe  evil,  oomprisiDg,  as  he  is  daily  taught  to  regard  it,  so  | 
many  harmless  amusements  and  pleasures,  appears  by  oontrast  doubly 
desirable  and  attractive.  He  is  not  led  into  ways  oi  pleasantness  and 
palfae  of  peaioe,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  fioroe  and  drive  him  as  it  were 
along  tiie  straight  and  oanow  way.  In  his  childish  outburst  of  feel- 
ing, ^  You  can't  trosit  me  because  you  iUmX  and  that  makes  me  feel 
the  Devil  in  me," — there  lies  a  pUlosophioal  truth  which  even  a  facul- 
ty of  a  college  may  well  stoop  to  consider.  The  result  with  Reuben 
is,  as  it  is  with  many  others,  a  premature  shaking  off  of  all  authority 
and  a  plunge  into  Oe  godless  pleasures  of  the  w(Nrld.  Even  after 
reaching  years  of  more  discernment  and  discretion,  on  his  renounce- 
ment of  tibe  empty  vanities  of  Ufe  and  return  to  his  home,  a  convert  to 
Christianity, — one  liowever,  m<He  through  sudden  ebuMon  of  feelhig 
than  deep  cosvictioin^^he  hard  unyielding  dogmas,  the  cold  catechis- 
mal  formulas  of  faith  and  the  sick^iing  "  cant "  which  pervade  the  so- 
cial atmosphere  ^the  New  England  village,  drive  him  for  a  whQe  to 
a  rationalism  that  prides  itMlf  in  natural  goodness  and  in  charitable- 
ness of  opinion. 

Another  of  the  most  strongly  marked  characters  in  the  story  is  the 
prim  Miss  Johns,  spinster-sister  of  the  good  Doctor.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  how  die  mingles  together  austerity  of  redigtous  view,  a  hard  pride 
of  character,  a  devotion  to  "  the  proprieties  "  and  little  worldly  plot- 
tmgs  for  the  disposal  of  AdUe  and  her  fortune  to  Beuben.  We  have 
all  p«:haps  at  sometime  met  with  her  counterpart — *'  Hbe  impersona- 
tion of  all  good  severities, — a  kind,  good,  bad  gentlewoman — unweari- 
ed in  the  performance  of  duties,  so  steadfiaist  we  cannot  condemn  her, 
—so  utterly  forbidding  we  cannot  love  her !" 

With  what  great  fidelity  has  Mr.  Mitchell  pictured  the  internal  life 
of  the  Bttie  GoBueoticut  parish.  We  have  many  a  time  chanced  up- 
on a  snug,  out  of  tiie  way  village,  with  its  lumbering  stage-coach  and 
"Ei^le  Hotel,"  that  differed  from  the  one  he  describes  in  scarcely 
anything  but  name ;  wh«re  we  have  met  some  shrewd,  bargahiing 
Deacon  Teurtelot  living  submisflively  in  awe  of  his  bustihig  Dame 
Huldyi — some  literary,  sentimental,  treUe-singhig,  piano-strumming 
^  IBss  Almiry ,"  with  her  salts  bottle  and  scoop  hat  and  yellow  hair 
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festooned  with  blae  ribbons ;  where  we  have  gossipped  with  the  '^Tew 
partners/'  and,  though  more  rarely,  fallen  in  wiU)  some  hospitable,  open 
heafted.  liberal  minded,  good  natared  Squire  £lderkin,  with  his  kind 
wife  and  pleasing  family  ;  where,  in  a  word,  we  have  met  the  oonnter- 
parts  of  nearly  all  of  Parson  John's  parishioners  of  Ashfield. 

There  flows  in  these  towns  still  the  same  current  of  Tillage  gossip, 
and  there  still  exists  pretty  much  the  same  practice  of  **  dickering  '*  and 
bargain  sharpening,  which  perchance  will  at  times  assert  itself  even  in 
things  most  sacred. 

Yet  Mr.  Mitchell  uses  much  charity  in  the  touches  truth  compels 
him  to  give  of  these  characteristics.  To  those  of  our  city  friends  ^o 
think  it  fashionable  to  harp  on  the  parsimony  of  the  small  country 
New  Englander,  we  recommend  the  consideration  of  our  author's  re- 
flections. **  He  gets  hardly ;"  says  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  and  what  he  gets 
hardly  he  must  bestow  with  self-questionings.  If  he  lives  '  in  the 
small '  he  cannot  give  '  in  the  large.'  His  pennies,  by  the  necessities 
of  his  toO,  are  each  as  big  as  pounds.  Tet  his  charities  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  bear  as  large  a  proportion  to  his  revenue  as  the  charities  of 
those  who  count  gahis  by  tens  of  thousands.  Liberality  is,  after  all, 
comparative,  and  is  exceptionally  great  only  when  its  sources  are  ex- 
ceptionally small.  That  ^vndoto*8  mite ' — ^the  only  charity  ever  spe- 
cially commended  by  the  great  Master  of  charities— will  tinkle  pleas* 
antly  on  the  ear  of  humanity  ages  hence,  when  the  clinking  millions  of 
cities  are  forgotten.!' 

It  is,  we  think,  Ike  Marvel  himself  who  tells  somewhere  that  Ir- 
ving's  mind  was  so  constituted  that  there  was  scarcely  any  scene  so 
humble  but  that  his  alertness  and  minuteness  of  observation  detected 
in  it  some  appeal  to  his  sympathy  or  his  humor.  This  is  nearly  as 
true  of  himself  as  it  is  of  Irving.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  ^'Doc- 
tor Johns  "  wherein  this  happy  quality  is  not  in  some  degree  displayed. 
That  which  struck  us  most  forcibly  in  reading  the  story  was  the  enter- 
taining naturalness  of  every  character  and  scene  which  he  portrays. 
"  How  natural " — ^will,  we  feel  confident,  be  the  frequent  comment  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  take  my  advice  and  read  this  book. 

True  humor  abounds  throughout,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
honest  pathos.  Some  of  the  more  amusing  scenes  picture  themselves 
to  our  mind  as  we  write-*as  Reuben's  stragetical  appropriation  of  the 
<'  shorter  catechism  "  in  silencing  the  serious  lectures  of  the  poor  Doctor. 
— ''  Do  you  know  my  son  the  sinfulness  of  the  estate  in  which  you 
are  living  ?"  **  ^Sinfulness  of  the  estate  whereunto  man  fell  f '  says 
Beuben  briskly.    ''Know  it  like  a  book.    *  Gonsists  in  the  guilt  of 
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Adam* 9  fint  sin,  tbe  want  of  original  righteonsnees  and  the  corraptioii 
of  his  whole  nature  whioh  is  oommonly  called  original  sin,  together 
with  all  aetnal  transgressions  which,  proceed  from  it ' — ^There's  a 
wasp  on  your  shoulder,  father,  there's  two  of  'em.    I'll  kill  em.' " 

We  cannot  help  recalling  bis  boarding-school  martyrdom  on  Bolton 
Hfll,  under  the  *'  tall,  lank,  leathern-faced  "  Parson  Brummem ;  the 
desperate  dashing  of  his  ''  Daboll "  into  his  master's  face ;  his  midnight 
escapade  much  bedraggling  Mistress  Bmmmem's  only  pair  of  company 
sheets ;  his  enjoyment  in  watching  the  Parson  with  his  white  cob 
scouring  the  country  in  search  of  him,  while  he  safely  sits  ensconced 
beneath  a  neighboring  hedge,  munching  his  gingerbread ;  his  runaway 
voyage  to  New  York ;  his  first  yisit  to  the  theatre,  where  the  very 
ticket  seller  seemed  to  him  <'  an  understrapper  of  Beelzebub,"  the  usher, 
a  ghoul-like  giant  Dagon,  and  the  "  wonderful  creature  in  tight  bodice 
and  painted  cheeks,  sailing  across  the  stage,"  in  momentary  danger  of 
publio  conflagrati(m  by  the  flames  of  Divine  wrath ;  his  subsequent 
showing  the  horrified  Doctor  about  the  town,  and  endeavor  to  put  the 
old  gentleman  through,  now  that  he  himself  has  become  acclimated  to 
its  pernicious  atmosphere.  These  and  a  hundred  other  scenes  true  to 
the  very  life,  give  a  rare  and  wholesome  zest  to  the  tale. 

The  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  a  work  like  "  Doctor 
Johns,"  is  dullness  through  lack  of  incident.  Novels  of  the  school  to 
which  it  belongs,  aiming  at  simple  unstrained  narration  of  every  day 
life,  while  they  avoid  the  Scylla  of  unnaturalism  and  extravagance, 
are  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  Gharybdis  of  monotony  and  tameness. 
Through  fear  of  being  bizarre  they  often  become  prosaic. 

''  In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga,  si  caret  arte."  The  unromantic 
scene  of  this  tale,  and  its  publication  by  parts  in  a  monthly  magazine, 
must  both,  we  think,  have  had  a  predisposing  influence  toward  this 
fiiult.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  ^advantages,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  had 
the  skill  to  avoid  it  Among  other  things  the  artfully  managed  mys- 
tery of  the  relation  of  Madame  Aries  to  Adile  well  sustahis  the  inter- 
est which  is  ezdted  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  story. 

Altogether,  we  think  that  in  '*  Doctor  Johns,"  our  author's  invaria- 
ble gracefulness  and  beauty  as  a  writer  is  combined  with  more  of  pow- 
er and  vigor  of  thought  than  he  has  usually  displayed.  Through 
lack  of  time  we  have  been  prevented  doing  any  justice  to  our  subject, 
yet  these  somewhat  rambling  and  hicoherent  remarks  will  achieve 
thehr  purpose  if  they  call  this  book  to  the  favorable  notice  of  any  who 
have  not  as  yet  read  it.  That  we  might  not  forestall  the  pleasure  of 
any  such,  we  have  purposely  refrained  from  any  attempt  at  giving  a 
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condensation  of  the  plol  We  ourselves,  at  least,  shall  welcome  the 
appearance  of  the  tale  in  snch  a  shape  as  shall  enable  ns  to  read  it 
continuonsly  as  a  whole.  Those  whose  tastes  have  not  lost  thm  sim- 
plicity by  overmach  pampering  on  tiie  entirely  too  high  seasoned  ex* 
trayaganzas  which  abound,  will,  we  trust,  soon  have  it  in  their  power 
to  place  upon  their  shelves  by  the  side  of  «*  Dream  life "  and  the 
**  Beveries,"  a  neatly  bound  copy  of''  Doctor  Johns." 


■  •• 


Thb  literature  of  any  period  is  the  most  futhful  mirror  in  whicb  to 
see  reflected  its  every-day  life.  Espedally  is  this  true  of  satirical 
literature,  which  never  creates  the  manners  it  so  vividly  portrays,  or 
the  vices  it  so  keenly  rebukes.  Thus  the  pages  of  Ad^Kson,  Pope, 
and  Gowper,  are  our  best  guides  in  discoveiing  England's  fiisfaions, 
follies,  and  vices,  daring  the  respective  ages  in  which  these  authors 
flourished. 

And  so  we  find  real  Hogarth  pictures  of  the  gay  capital  of  Augus- 
tus, in  the  poems  of  Horace,  who,  himself  a  participant  in  the  scenes 
which  he  describes,  skillfully  and  playfully  exposes  the  follies  and 
weaknesses  of  his  times. 

With  Horace,  then,  let  us  spend  a  day  In  Rome.  It  is  the 
beight  of  the  season ;  his  aristocratic  friends  and  patrons  have  returned 
from  Baiae ;  and  he,  although,  as  he  tells  us,  by  no  means  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of 

'*Fumuin  et  opes  strepitumque  Bom®," 

yet  has  been  lured  by  fondness  for  good  society  away  from  his  quiet 
Sabine  farm  or  his  romantic  nest  by  the  falls  of  the  Anio»  to  mi^igle 
amid  the  gay  circles  of  the  dty.  About  the  end  of  the  first  hour  we 
walk  along  the  street  Garinae,  on  the  Esquiline ;  aiid  soon  find  our* 
selves  before  the  lordly  mansion  of  Maecenas,  occupying  one  of  the 
highest  and  healthiest  sites  in  Romci  described  by  Horace  asi — 

*'  Mcdem  propiiiquain  nubibus  avdids.'' 

Here  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  the  poet,  for  his  patron's  princely  pal* 
ace  is  always  open  to  bim  in  his  visits  to  Rome. 
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We  enter,  through  a  doorway  adorned  with  choicest  works  of  Gre- 
cian acolptarey  into  the  atriunif  along  with  a  motley  crowd  of  clients, 
oome  to  pay  their  morntDg  salutation, — beggars  dependent  on  the 
wealthy  knight  for  their  daily  bread,  poor  poets,  desiring  the  favor  of 
the  noble  patron  of  letters,  political  adventurers,  eager  for  a  smile 
from  the  Emperor's  Minister,  and  many  others,  to  some  of  whom  this 
is  not  the  first  house  whose  master  they  have  saluted  this  morning. 

Having  occupied  ourselves  till  the  close  of  the  ceremony  of  saluta- 
tion, in  looking  at  the  images  of  the  royal  Etrurian  ancestors,  staring 
out  upon  us  from  their  cases,  and  at  the  throngs  of  slaves  everywhere 
busily  employed;  we  follow  Maecenas  into  the  perutyUt  where  we 
find  Horace  enjoying  the  fresh  morning  air.  We  soon  breakfast  on 
turbot  and  fine  Lucrine  oysters,  after  which  Maecenas,  with  an  escort 
of  slaves,  takes  his  leave  for  the  council  chamber  of  Augustus. 

Were  he  out  at  his  villa,  Horace  would  now  pass  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so  on  his  lectulutf  or  study  ceuch»  engaged  in  literary  labor;  but 
here, 

"  Fluctibufl  in  mddiis  et  tompestatibas  urbis,*' 

he  is  in  no  mood  for  composing ;  and  so  he  wraps  himself  in  his  togUf 
and  sallies  forth  with  a  slave  to  the  barber  shop  of  Licinns.  For, 
though  Maecenas  has  an  excellent  barber  in  his  house,  yet  Horace 
prefers  to  go  where  be  can  learn  the  news. 

We  find  the  place  full  of  idlers  and  loungers,  retailing  bits  of  town 
gossip,  and  inquiring  about  the  news  from  abroad. 

"  Quid  Seres  et  regoata  Gyro 
Bactro  parent  Tanaisque  dieoors." 

The  conversation  on  passing  events  carried  on  at  these  shops,  and 
at  the  Forum,  the  Porticoes,  and  other  morning  resorts,  takes  the 
place  of  the  newspaper  laid  on  the  modem  gentleman's  breakfast 
table. 

After  half  an  hour  or  more  at  the  barber's,  we  proceed  toward  the 
Forum,  through  streets  made  narrow  by  projecting  tabemae ;  what 
space  there  is  left  bemg  crowded  to  overflowing,  for  the  business  on 
'change  and  in  court  began  an  hour  ago,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  it  is  the 
busiest  part  of  the  day.  We  have  now  reached  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
here,  at  the  Argiletnm,  Horace  st«ps  into  the  publishing  house  of 
Sosii*  Brothers,  to  inquire  how  his  last  book  is  selling,  also  to  see 
what  efFuslons  Grispinns  has  lately  honored  them  with.    On  returning 

♦Ar8.P.45. 
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to  the  street,  whom  do  we  meet  bat  VirgQ  and  VarioB  1 

"  0  qai  oomplezua  et  gandia  quanta  ftienrntt" 

For  this  is  their  first  meeting  since  the  return  from  the  country. 

We  make  our  way  to  one  of  the  Porticoes,  and  there,  promenading 
or  lounging  at  our  ease,  we  cast  our  eyes  about  the  Forum.  Here,  in 
one  spot,  is  a  crowd,  gathered  about  some  long-winded  philosopher ; 
yonder  is  another  knot,  around  a  bawling  auctioneer;  over  there  a 
funeral  procession  has  arrived,  with  its  jarring  discordance  of  dismal 
dirges  and  Joyous  strains,  and  a  multitude  is  assembling  around  the 
rostra,  to  hear  the  partial  eulogies  of  friendship;  looking  across  at  the 
**  Medium  Janum,''  we  see  Nerius,  the  younger  Novlus,  Cicutat  and 
their  brother  usurers,  deeply  engrossed  in  their  fleecing  trade,  and  all 
about,  hurrying  in  every  direction,  brokers,  and  their  young  clerks, 

"  Laevo  auapaiiBi  loculoe  labulamqao  laoerto." 

quite  in  the  manner  <rf  Wall  street  While  all  around  us  are  prome- 
nading up  and  down,  gaily  dressed  fops  flirting  with  fair  shouldered 
ladies,  on  their  way  in  their  sedans  to  shop  in  the  Thusarius ;  hard- 
looking  spendthrifts  and  town  rakeSj^  talking  over,  in  low  tones,  last 
night's  orgies  in  the  Suburra ;  richly-robed  priests  and  augurs,  laugh- 
ing inwardly  at  the  people's  fdth  in  the  entrails  of  the  morning  wor- 
ship; philosophers  angrily  disputing;  wits  and  poets  enjoying  con- 
genial hitercourse ;  and  a  host  of  others  who  have  resorted  here,  a  few 
on  business,  but  the  most  for  recreation. 

Toward  the  sixth  hour,  there  is  a  general  lull  ia  the  noise  and  bus- 
tle, for  the  prandium  is  now  m  order.  Turning  down  the  Yicus  Tus- 
cus,  crowded  with  persons  of  all  ages  and  occupations  hurrying  after 
their  mid-day  meal,  we  enter  one  of  the  numerous  eadng-houses  in  the 
Yelabrum,  Rome's  Fulton  Market.    Having,  each  of  us, 

"  Pransus  non  avide,  qnantum  interpellet  inani 
Ventre  diem  durare," 

and  enjoyed  a  short  nap,  guarded  by  the  faithftil  slave,  we  visit  the 
Campus  Martins ;  here  we  meet  Maecenas,  and  with*  him  play  a  vig- 
orous game  of  trigon.  After  this  we  proceed  to  the  great  luxury  of 
the  day,  the  baths ;  which,  magnificent  to  a  degree  really  wasteful, 
and  sumptuously  furnished  with  every  appliance  that  opulence  could 
procure,  or  a  voluptuary  could  desire,  are  thronged  by  the  devotees  of 
sloth  and  pleasure. 

♦  Sat  II.  6.  49. 
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To  the  sound  of  sweet  marie  we  go  through  the  luzurious  eoarse  of 
ablatioiis  and  uiohitlngs,  and  in  a  delightful  glow,  spend  a  while  in 
Tepose  and  oonversation. 

From  henoe  we  go  to  the  ampitheatre»  and  having,  through  Maeoe- 
nas,  got  a  seat  toward  the  front,  among  the  knights,  we  view  the  spec- 
tade  of  beastly  blood-shed  and  orael  murder,  so  eagerly  drunk  in  by 
the  eyes  <rf  Bome's  nobles  and  mothers  and  gentle  maidens. 

The  speotaole  is  over,  and  now, 

— **8iib  lamina  prima," 

we  make  our  way  to  the  palace  of  Maecenas,  who  has  invited  some  of 
Horace's  friends  to  dinner. 

The  guests  are  soon  assembled, — ^Virgil,  Yarius.  Agrippa,Tiballus, 
Lamia,  and  a  witty  umhra  he  has  brought  with  him ;  for  any  one  is 
welcome  to  Maecenes'  table,  who  can  add  to  the  amusement  of  the 
company.  Having  entered  a  spacious  tricUnium,  looking  out  upon 
beautiful  gardens,  we  take  our  places  on  the  couches  about  the  ele- 
gant table,  Horace  receiving  the  right  of  the  " medius  lecitu"  the 
post  of  honor.  Strains  of  music  and  pfkutomimic  performances  com- 
mence, and  b^ginnhig  with  the  guttatarium  and  the  midsumf  we  go 
through  the  coena  '*  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,"  partaking,  m  due  course, 
of  peacocks,  a  huge  Umbrian  boar,  and  a  hundred  dainties  to  tempt 
and  gorge  the  appetite. 

*'  0  uoctes  ooenaeque  Deum  I" 

After  three  hours  thus  spent,  we  adjourn  to  another  saloon,  for  the 
cammitsatio.  The  dice  are  thrown,  and  the  king  of  the  feast  is  cho- 
sen. Slaves  bring  in  the  choicest  wines,  of  every  variety,  in  casks 
{(tmpkora)  labelled  daring  the  consulships  of  men  long  since  departed. 
Ohaplets  are  placed  on  every  brow,  and  the  golden  cyathus  begins  its 
work.  The  swift  flight  of  the  vanishing  hours  is  little  heeded  by  the 
gay  revellers,  till  at  last  they  break  up,  and  go  reeling  off,  some  to 
their  homes,  others  to  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the  Suburra. 

— "Haeo  est 
Vita  Bolatorum  misera  ambitione  graviqoe." 

So  says  Horace,  and  we  almost  might  add,  the  life  also  of  those 
who  are  devoid  of  every  noble  aim  and  every  solid  vurtue.  For  while 
we  have  been  contemplating,  in  Horace's  poems,  the  every-day  habits 
and  customs  of  Berne  in  his  day,  we  could  not  but  notice  the  contrast 
they  present  to 

*'  Mores  antSqnae  plebis,'* 
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to  Roman  manners  in  earlier  times.  This,  most  certainly,  waa  not 
the  kind  of  every-day  life  that  developed  the  manly  heroism,  the  war- 
like prowess,  and  those  glorious  virtues,  which  had  spread  over  the 
known  world  the  majesty  of  Borne. 

A  nation's  private  life  is  an  index  of  its  character,  a  sure  sign  of 
its  greatness,  or  of  its  weakness  and  decay.  It  will  be  interesting 
and  instructive,  then,  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  degene* 
racy  in  the  private  life  of  Rome. 

First,  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  political  changes  inau- 
gurated by  Augustus.  The  substitution  of  the  absolute  despotism  of 
the  Empire  for  the  liberty  of  the  Republic,  of  a  court,  with  its  ex- 
travagant and  luxurious  surroundings,  for  the  simple  arrangements  of 
the  Republican  system,  while  it  had  debased  patriotism  into  a  servile 
adulation  of  the  Emperor,  had  in  just  the  same  way  and  just  as  inev- 
itably, paralyzed  those  other  noble  motives,  which  had  in  former  years 
stimulated  the  Roman  citizen. 

The  government  was  now  limited  to  the  Emperor  and  his  few  min- 
isters. Thus  men  of  rank  and  men  of  talent,  deprived  of  the  ambi- 
tious incentives,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  would  have  driven 
them  into  the  stirring  arena  of  politics,  led  a  life  lapped  in  luxurious 
leisure,  an  easy  prey  to  the  extravagances  and  corruptions  of  the 
court.  Thus  too  the  common  people,  in  becoming  subjects  and  part- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  Republican  citizens,  parted  also  with  their 
self-respect;  and  sank  into  that  depth  of  degradation  and  vice,  in 
which  we  always  find  the  lower  classes  in  a  country  swayed  by  des- 
potism. 

Reasonably  might  the  old-school  Roman,  Labienus,  clinging  fondly 
to  memories  of  by-gone  days,  have  lamented  the  existing  order  of 
things,  even  more  bitterly  than  Napoleon's  critics  represent  him  as 
doing. 

But  a  cause  lying  deeper  than  this,  was  the  corruption  and  decline 
of  the  religious  sentiment.  The  early  Roman  had  one  of  the  noblest 
creeds  that  human  reason  ever  did  or  ever  could  devise.  The  word 
itself,  religion,  la  a  Roman  term,  and  means  an  obligation — something 
binding.  The  ancient  faith  had,  for  its  central  idea,  duty  and  strict 
obedience  to  Law,  and  was  opposed  etymcHogicaUy  to  licentiousnesu 
Its  result  was  seen  in  the  joining  in  the  one  word,  virtus,  the  ideas  of 
manhood  or  courage,  and  goodness  or  virtue.  And  what  was  the 
courage  of  Rome's  conquering  legions,  or  that  of  her  heroic  Regulus, 
but  a  stem  discipline,  a  religious  surrender  of  self  to  the  dictates  of 
duty  ?    But  even  deeper  still  was  this  loftiness  of  soul  implanted  in 
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the  honor  of  Rome's  tpomen^  and  the  world  has  yet  to  see  chastity 
parer  than  that  of  noble  Lnoretia. 

Now  the  great  imperfection  of  this  faith,  so  earnest  and  lofty^  so 
different  from  that  which  actuated  most  of  the  characters  that  people 
Horace's  pages,  was,  that  it  was  not  fixed — that  it  was  not  open  to 
additions.  So  the  conquest  of  Crreece  introduced  the  deities  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Grecian  religion,  the  central  principle  of  which  was  not 
duty,  but  beauty  and  refinement. 

Soman  youth  went  to  Greece,  (as  did  Horace  himself,)  to  imbibe 
the  doctrines  of  her  teachers ;  and  in  many  instances  were  Horace's 
words  true : 

"  Gracia  capta  femm  cepit,  et  artea 
iDtulit  agresti  Latio." 

But  this  religion  of  beauty  and  grace,  appealing  to  the  senses,  of 
necessity  tended  to  sensuality.  Thus  the  Roman  religion,  corrupted 
and  enfeebled  by  the  introduction  into  her  comprehensive  Pantheon  of 
the  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  other  religions — deities  that  were  per- 
sonifications of  all  the  baser  passions, — ^led,  not  to  loving  trust  in  God, 
nor  to  hopeful  endeavor  after  good,  but  to  fear  and  superstition,  and 
eventually,  by  a  kind  of  reaction,  to  the  atheistic  Epicureanism  so 
prevalent  in  Horace's  day. 

This  Epicureanism,  with  no  belief  in  superintendmg  Deity,  and  con- 
sequently no  fear  of  avenging  visitations,  consisted  in  the  grossest 
sensuality,  or  at  best,  in  a  refined  selfishness,  with  pleasure  for  its 
chief  motive. 

And  then  it  is  worth  while  to  note  why  this  degeneracy  of  a  noble 
nation  (such  a  melancholy  spectacle !)  was  permitted  by  Providence. 
In  the  Divine  preparation  for  Christ's  coming,  it  reveal^  the  world's 
need  of  a  Saviour.  The  universal  and  shameless  corruption  in  the 
times  of  Horace,  witnessed  to  the  depth  of  that  abyss  into  which 
unaided  humanity  had  plunged,  and  to  the  impotence  of  natural  reli- 
gion to  arrest  the  downward  course  of  evil. 

Then,  in  the  .fullness  of  time,  the  blessed  light  of  Christianity  dawn 
edupon  the  waiting  world,  and  shone  into  that  abyss;  and  while  it 
revealed  the  true  meaning  of  Earth's  History,  as  but  the  harmonious 
development  of  a  Divine  intelligent  plan,  and  linked  together  all  ages 
and  all  events  by  the  unity  of  one  Great  Purpose ;  it  also,  by  unfold- 
ing the  sublime  doctrine  of  Immortality,  gave  precious  hopes,  noble 
aims,  and  a  lofty  dignity  to  every^day  life,  revealing  the  meaning  of 
its  mystery  and  the  compensation  for  its  misery.  c.  b.  b. 
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Thb  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  was  one  of  sorrow.  It  was  a  ceaseless 
conflict  with  adverse  circumstances.  Her  character  was  such  as 
adorns  human  nature  and  of  all  those  whose  names  grace  the  annals 
of  literature,  I  know  no  one  whose  life  and  literary  works  offer  more 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  life.  To  attempt  the  delin- 
eation of  her  character,  and  to  note  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
her  literary  works,  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch. 

While  studying  the  character  of  this  remarkable  woman,  one's  at- 
tention is  immediately  arrested  by  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  her  or- 
ganization. United  with  this,  was  surprising  firmness  of  texture.  Her 
mind  seemed  wrought  with  threads  of  elastic  steel.  From  such  an 
organization,  one  would  expect  a  potent  individuality,  enchased  with 
subtle  beauty.  In  this  noble  woman,  all  this  was  realized.  She  dis- 
played qualities  of  the  greatest  worth.  Among  her  many  striking 
endowments,  her  high  spiritual  attributes  shone  \vith  a  tranquil,  en- 
during charm.  Throughout  a  life  of  awful  trial,  she  adhered  with 
lofty  faith  to  the  rule  of  right.  Her  excellent  virtues  were  not  the 
result  of  a  spontaneous  flow  of  good  feeling  in  a  happy  heart.  They 
cost  her  somewhat.  She  fought  for  them,  wrenched  them,  as  it  were, 
from  adverse  fates.  Her  nature  was  not  passionless.  Her  life  had  in 
it,  little  soft,  serene,  sunshine.  On  the  other  hand,  hers  was  a  heart 
rent  with  a  great  tempest  of  passion.  How  little  the  quiet  exterior 
indicated  the  flaming  life-tide  that  throbbed  in  every  vein.  Nature 
gave  her  a  tameless,  terrible  spirit.  Then  again,  an  oriental  wealth 
of  sensuous  ^life  thrilled  her  soul.  These  powers  give  life  its  chief 
fascination :  at  the  same  time,  they  constitute  its  most  alluring  peril. 
She  was,  also,  not  a  little  aspiring.  She  burned  with  all  the  ardor  of 
conscious  power,  to  achieve  literary  eminence.  Over  these  chaotic 
forces,  it  was  her  difficult  task  to  acquire  control.  Fiery  passion  must  be 
wrought  into  steady  enei^.  She  must  away  with  the  subtle  fascina- 
tions of  sense.  Clear  intellectual  insight  would  be  far  naore  serviceable. 
At  whatever  cost,  she  must  obey  the  mandates  of  duly.  At  its  inex- 
orable command,  she  must  give  up,  if  necessary,  all  the  hopes  of  a 
lifetime.  More  than  once,  too,  she  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice  her 
life-hopes.  In  such  hours,  when  men  grow  mad  with  the  anguish  of 
conflict,  she  never  shrank  from  her  duty.  Weary,  nervous,  sick,  dis- 
appointed, worn  with  wild  passions,  distressed  by  heavy  domestic 
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oalamity,  this  woman  was  never  wanting  in  fortitude,  She  beUeved  in 
6od»  and  became  steadfast  as  a  rock.  She  was,  also,  a  patient  wo- 
man— gentle  in  all  pain — helpfiil  always — ready  ever  with  a  cheering 
word.  She  was  never  wanting  in  the  minutest  household  duty,  even 
m  the  loftiest  inspiration  of  genius.  Again,  she  was  thoroughly  gen- 
nine.  Gonventionaiity  she  abhorred.  She  loved  true  people.  Stead- 
iness marked  her  feelings  and  affections.  In  literary  labors,  her  per- 
severanoe  might  be  worthily  emulated  by  the  most  iron  nerved  man. 
Again  and  again  were  her  manuscripts  refuse^.  Still  she  did  not 
despair ;  she  only  worked  the  more  intensely.  Nothing  could  subdue 
this  heroic  woman.  At  length  she  roused  into  tremendous  power,  the 
slumbering  energies  of  passion  and  eloquence.  Such  may  be  the  force 
of  a  delicate  woman.  Yet  with  all  this  indomitable  spirit,  this  power- 
ful genius,  she  was  in  society  extremely  diffident.  A  protracted  visit, 
where  she  was  necessitated  to  encounter  strangers,  was  sure  to  result 
in  distressing  illness.  When,  however,  becoming  interested  in  any 
topic,  she  could  feel  at  ease,  her  conversation  was  eloquent.  Then  her 
countenance  would  become  radiant  with  fine  intelligence.  At  such 
times,  her  language,  always  choice,  would  glow  with  the  action  of  her 
fiery  genius.  She  had  powers  of  mtical  analysis,  and  her  views  al- 
ways gave  evidence  of  intellectual  precision.  With  her  exquisitely 
sensitive  spirit,  she  united,  also,  a  great  heart.  The  unfortunate  al* 
ways  found  in  her  a  generous  advocate,  a  sympathizing  friend.  Her 
gentleness  could  be  maifested,  perhaps,  in  no  hettter  way,  than  by 
her  extraordinary  love  of  animals.  These,  also,  with  an  instinct 
often  penetrating  to  the  real  character  more  accurately  than  man's 
insight,  were  always  drawn  to  her  with  surprising  affection.  This  is 
a  testimony  to  her  worth  surpassing  all  the  plaudits  which  this  world 
can  give.  In  person,  though  perfectly  proportioned,  Miss  Bront€  was 
very  slight  and  small.  Her  senses  were  very  acute.  She  was  troubled 
with  nearness  of  sight,  but  in  the  range  to  which  this  limited  her,  she 
bad  extraordinary  keenness  of  vision.  In  physical  structure,  she  was 
exceedingly  saisitive.  Slight  changes  in  the  atmosphere  always 
wrought  a  consequent  elevation  or  depression  of  the  spirits.  Through 
this,  she  could  predict  a  storm  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 
Such  were  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Gharlolte  Brontfi.  Her's 
was  a  noble,  generous  spirit.  No  single  powerful  faculty,  despotically 
giving  shape  to  all  thought,  distinguished  her  genius.  On  the  other 
hand,  scope,  mtensity,  balance  of  faculty*  belonged  to  her  mind  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 
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Her  literary  works  are  few.    They,  however,  more  than  atone  for 
their  paucity  hy  their  genuine  power.    In  what  she  h  as  written,  it  does 
not  seem  ber  object  to  depict  any  particular  phase  of  sodety.    Her 
design  seems  rather  to  describe  human  life  as  it  exists  in  the  inner 
realm  of  the  soul.    She  deals  with  the  source  from  which  spring  into 
being  the  forces  which  give  shape  to  the  external  life.    The  method 
which  she  employs  to  accomplish  her  design,  is,  I  think,  quite  obyions. 
It  is  a  singular  process  by  which  she  reproduces,  never,  however, 
with  offensive  ostentation,  her  own  individuality.    In  the  most  striking 
characters  which  she  has  delineated,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
writer's  own  modes  of  thought.    Indeed  the  force  of  her  delineations  is 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  that  disposition  of  circumstances  which 
enables  her  to  project  into  her  portraitures  her  own  experience.    She 
critically  analyzes  the  action  of  her  own  miiid.    Every  emotion  that 
springs  into  consciousness,  she  traces  to  its  source  with  surprising 
acuteness.    Through  this  process  of  self  scrutiny,  she  has  great  insight 
into  human  nature.    Her  deep,  intense  nature,  rendering  her  keenly 
alive  to  a  large  range  of  experience,  would  clearly  present  to  her  view 
all  the  complexities  of  motives  and  action  which  render  much  in  human 
character  so  inconsistent.     The  reader  is  also  at  once  impressed  with 
the  sinewy  strength  of  the  individualities  which  she  portrays.    They, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  seem  real  persons.    The  process  by  which 
she  endows  her  creations  with  such  life-like  attributes,  is  well  worth 
attention.    In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  her  characters  have  in  them 
the  germ  of  reality.    The  characters  of  all  who  approached  her  were 
subjected  to  a  most  thorough  analysis.    Piercing  all  conventionalities 
by  which  the  real  men  are  ofken  concealed,  she  saw  clearly  the  real 
attributes  of  the  spirit.    These  constituent  elements,  by  the  combined 
action  of  which  the  individuality  was  formed,  she  took  as  the  germ  of 
her  imaginary  character.    How  she  would  feel  and  act,  endowed  with 
a  given  combination  of  mental  qualities  and  involved  in  a  net  work  of 
imaginary  circumstances,  seems  now  the  problem  which  she  proposes 
to  solve.    Her  surprising  insight  into  the  profoundest  workings  of  the 
soul,  would  endow  her  with  eminent  skill  in  this  method  of  construc- 
tion. Hence,  there  is  wrought  into  very  many  of  her  characters,  some- 
thing of  the  delicacy  and  sinewy  strength  of  her  own  remakable  mind. 
There  is  evidence,  also,  of  the  subjective  character  of  her  intellect  in 
the  matchless  power  with  which  she  delineates  the  social  elements  of 
human  nature.   Of  these,  the  passion  of  love,  in  particular,  she  depicts 
with  remarkable  force.    Such  delicate  skill  can  be  attained  only  by 
the  profoundest  research  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  passion.    It  is, 
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also,  a  remarkable  fact»  that  she  iailB  in  the  foroible  portrayal  of  these 
sentiineiitB,  nnlesB  the  oharacter  in  wbloh  they  are  displayed  is  so 
sitQated,  that  she  can  project  into  it  the  life  of  her  own  passionate 
heart.  Again  she  displays  great  power  of  imagination.  Its  force  is 
second  <Hily  to  her  deai  intellectual  insight.  It  seems,  also,  her  con- 
stant purpose  to  subordinate  its  action  to  the  dictates  of  clear,  calm 
thought  Occasionally  it  lifts  the  writer  into  a  vein  of  harmonious 
eloquence :  again  it  displays  passages  of  wild  splendor  of  exceeding 
power.  The  influence  of  the  imagination  upon  the  intellect,  is  shown 
hi  her  works  in  a  striking  manner.  This  quality  in  conjunction  with 
the  thinking  &cttlty,  lifts  the  vision  from  mere  matter  of  fact  yiews,  to 
large,  philosophic  insight.  It  makes  thought  incisive.  It  enables  the 
mind  to  pierce  the  superficial  and  perceive  the  central. 

This  was  a  part  of  the  work  of  imaghiation  in  Miss  Bronte.  It 
gave  her  intellectual  qualities  a  philosophic  scope.  It  endowed  her 
characters  with  the  massiveness  of  representatives  of  classes.  Through 
the  influence  of  this  force,  she  wrought  out  with  perfect  clearness  the 
most  hidden  workings  of  the  soul.  This  ideal  insight  enabled  her  to 
completely  merge  her  own  individuality  in  the  character  which  she 
was  portraying.  Through  this  quality,  also,  her  views  of  life  acquired 
a  profound  wisdom  and  a  delicate  adjustment  to  man's  essential  re- 
quiflitioBs.  Thus  her  ideality  faitensified  every  quality  which  ^e  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  her  works.  Every  thing  she  touched  was 
wrought  with  delicate  care.  Her  characters  seem  not  only  real,  but 
are  exquisitely  drawn  and  highly  flnished.  The  commanding  mag- 
netism of  genius  gives  every  page  a  singular  fascination.  In  her 
furdy  imaginative  efforts,  she  displays  surpassing  power.  The 
strength  of  pinion,  the  commanding  grace  of  movement,  are  seldom 
equalled^  Agam,  she  displays  the  force  of  this  quality  by  the  skill 
with  which  she  investo  ordinary  phenomena  and  trite  conceptions  with 
a  fresh,  poetic  life.  This  creative  power,  that  breathes  a  glorious  life 
mto  every  day  thoughto,  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  an  affluence  of 
imagination.  By  her  transforming  touch,  the  wind  becomes  an  intelli- 
genee.  In  her  ear,  its  voice  sounds  prophetic.  It  becomes  the  herald 
of  calamity.  In  "its  restless,  hopeless  cry,"  sounds  the  warning  of 
oomiBg  pestilence  and  impending  death.  In  reproducing  the  aspects 
of  nature,  she,  also,  evinces  her  genius.  Only  the  eye  quick  to  detect 
the  poetic  element  in  her  ever  varying  phases,  could  thus  invest  her 
with  such  grand  beauty.  Here,  also,  she  displays  how  largely  her 
mdividual  experiences  control  her  construciive  processes.  A  deep 
gloom  was  the  prevailing  mood  of  her  mind.    Hence,  with  a  sable  tint 
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she  colored  her  reprodactiong  of  nature.    Barely  in  her  representatioDS 
is  natare  robed  in  her  JoyAil  and  radiant  attire.    Nearly  always,  she 
chooses  to  paint  her  when  most  gloomy  and  terrible.    Indeed,  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  shadowy  realm  over  which  she  reigns  is  stiflug 
with  the  presence  of  unutterable  woe.    Creations  of  awfiil  grandeur, 
and  shapes  as  if  bom  of  darkness,  stalk  abroad  in  these  mighty  confines. 
Of  her  profound  imaginative  insight,  the  description  of  Lucy  Snowe's 
sensations  when  under  the  influence  of  a  drug,  is  a  striking  example. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  perfectly  correct  representation  of  the  influence  of 
opium.    As  it  is  known  that  she  never  had  any  experience  of  its  in- 
fluence, it  seems  that  only  a  keenness  of  vision  almost  preternatural, 
could  thus  search  into  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  inner  life. 
Agam,  her  partial  belief  in  supernatural  phenomena  strongly  attests 
to  the  intensity  of  her  imagination.    This  is  a  trait  which  usually  dis- 
tinguishes the  most  finely  organized  minds.    Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  employ  this  power  with  marked  efiect    The 
most  prominent  example  in  which  it  is  displayed,  occurs  in  "  Jane 
Eyre.''    The  preternatural  voice  that  penetrated  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  inspuring  with  fresh  courage  its  struggling,  almost  conquered 
heroine,  well  exemplifies  this  characteristic.    Finally,  in  considering 
the  main  features  of  Miss  Bronte's  works,  her  style  would  seem  to 
demand  especial  attention.    Hardly  too  much  can  be  said  in  its  praise. 
It  possesses  astonishing  force.    Flexibility,  also,  is  a  distinguishnig 
excellence.     With  remarkable  ease,  it  subdues  its  rugged  strength 
into  the  tenderest  pathos.    It  becomes  terse  in  argument,  graphic  in 
description.    In  the  denunciation  of  wrong,  it  rises  to  overwhelming 
power.    With  all  its  energy,  however,  it  is  quite  unpretendmg.    She 
was  exceedmgly  critical  in  the  choice  of  words.    She  labored  assid- 
uously to  find  the  precise  expression  that  mirrored  her  thought.    When 
this  was  found,  she  never  hesitated  to  make  use  of  it,  whatever  the 
source  from  which  it  was  derived.     On  rare  occasions,  there  is  a 
kmd  of  rudeness  in  its  wild  power.    By  constant  freshness,  however, 
it  more  than  atones  for  occasional  lapses  of  tUs  kind.    There  are 
gems,  also,  of  thrilling  eloquence  that  no  language  can  surpass.    An- 
other remarkable  feature  of  her  style  is  the  sweet  sense  of  harmony 
which  very  many  of  her  phrases  conyey.     Sometimes  her  winged 
words,  as  some  soft  musical  vibrations,  thrill  the  soul  with  strange 
delight.    The  spirit  enchanted  with  melodious  utterance,  seems  to 
float  away  in  an  atmosphere  flooded  with  celestial  song. 

Such  are  the  prominent  qualities  which  her  literary  works  display. 
Yet  in  regard  to  their  value  there  is  much  dispute.     All  concede 
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to  her»  however,  very  great  original  gifts.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  are  disposed  to  stigmatize  her  works  as  immoral  in  their  tendency. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  not  too  much  to  say  that  her  powers  entitle  her 
to  a  place  among  the  very  first  writers  of  fiction  in  the  English  lan- 
gaage.  I  would,  also,  add  that  she  seems  to  me  to  merit  a  place  high 
among  tliat  corps  of  earnest  souls  whose  lofty  duty  it  is  to  regenerate 
social  life.  She  bad  the  strength  of  pinion  that  would  enable  her  to 
soar  to  heights  unheard  of  in  the  realms  of  fiction.  Death,  however, 
smote  her  while  her  powers  were  yet  immature.  YeU  in  a  tremendous, 
fasdnating  spirit  with  which  every  page  of  her  writings  is  impressed, 
in  grandeur  of  imagination,  in  a  mighty  force  of  insight  into  the  soul, 
in  heavy  denunciation  of  evil,  in  tender  pathos,  in  originality,  in  the 
high  spiritual  tone  of  her  works,  in  the  air  of  reality  which  pervades 
all  her  writings,  she  is  not  surpassed  in  the  whole  realm  of  fiction. 

J.  w.  H. 


-♦•♦' 


S^rxHiiKQ  S^t^ml  (Scb^m. 


PoD6  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  oampls, 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura — 
Duloe  ridentem  Lalagen  amabO| 
Buloe  loqueDtem. — Hor, 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Stbiphok,   ) 
OoBTDOir,     V  Shepherds, 
Daphrib,     ) 

MsiiBOxui^  •  •  Judex. 


Of  ye  Sunday  School  flock. 


ARGUMENT. 

Young  Strephon  sadly  'plains  his  woe; 
Swain  Gorydon  a  cure  doth  show; 
They  name  wise  Meliboeua  judge ; 
They  sing  in  turn ;  not  one  will  budge ; 
Wise  Meliboeus  reproves  the  twain ; 
The  shadows  lengthen  o'er  the  plain. 


Beneath  an  elm  young  Strephon  lay  redined ; 
Poured  out  in  sighs  the  sadness  of  his  mind; 
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Ah  me  I    Woe's  me  1  alack  1  inoesfuuit  plained  ; 
Adown  his  cheek  saH  tears  inoeasant  rained. 
Swain  Coiydon  by  chance  that  happ'd  that  waj, 
Saw  where  the  youth  in  fhiitless  grieving  lay, 
Ajid  drew  anear  and  blithe  the  silenoe  broke 
In  mocking  tones,  that  &trephon*8  anger  woke — 
''Hal  silly  swain  I  cans^t  thou  no  comfort  find? 
Still  doth  Daisina  prove  to  thee  unkind? 
Go  foolish  lout,  seek  Wd  the  Sunday  train 
Some  softer  fair!  ne^er  thmk  on  her  again ! " 
"  Alack  I "  quoth  Strephon.  **love  has  made  me  weak, 
Else  shouldst  thou  sadly  rue  what  thou  dost  speak. 
Daisina^s  hard,  yet  if  the  tale  be  true- 
She  grieves  not  me  as  doth  Scarbrina  you." 
"  Come  now  I "  said  Corydon,  "  along  yon  walk 
With  stately  tread  see  Meliboeus  stalk ; 
Wisest  is  he  of  all  the  shepherd  rank, 
Knows  each  strange  wrought  machine  and  eke  the  crank, 
Encompasseth  the  weather  round  about, 
Hath  turned  the  laws  of  grav'ty  inside  out, 
Let^s  leave  the  case  to  him — ^he  shall  decide, 
I  Yow  by  Meliboeus  to  abide. 
And,  as  we  twain  alternate  praise  our  fair, 
That  he  for  my  Scarbrina  shall  declare 
m  wager  this  my  faithful  meerschaum  pipe 
Full  deftly  feshioned  in  the  latest  type." 
"  See  here,"  returned  the  younger  swain,  "  a  hat, 
As  good  a  tile  as  e'er  upon  was  set ; 
I  pledge  it  tall,  and  sleek,  and  leather-lined, 
He,  first  of  maids,  shall  my  Daisina  find." 

{Meiliboew  drofweth  nigh) 


MlBLIBOEUS. — 


I  take  the  trust  and  go  so  far  as  say 
T\\  nile  the  contest  with  impartial  sway. 
Begin  eftsoons,  nor  let  the  envious  clock 
The  rival  burden  of  your  sonnets  dock.] 


Strephon.— 


Sweet  is  the  brook  goes  bounding  o'er  the  lea; 
Sweet  is  th'  unmeasured  laughing  of  the  sea ; 
Sweet  is  the  pumpkin-pie,  the  choclate-cream : 
Before  Daisina  all  most  bitter  seem. 
Nor  cream,  nor  pie,  nor  sea,  nor  limpid  brook. 
Can  e'er  compare  e'en  with  her  sou/rest  look. 


CiORTDON. — 


Divine  long  draughts  of  thick  molasses  are; 
Divine  the  flavor  of  a  dime  cigar; 
Ten  times  divine  is  iced  egg-lemonade : 
Scarbrina  throws  them  all  in  deepest  shade. 
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ICore  sweetness  in  her  little  finger  lies 
Than  in  three  score  and  ten  Daisinas*  eyes. 


Strsphost. — 


COBYDOX. — 


As  onoe  in  Winter  towards  my  school  I  went, 

My  strength  in  struggling  with  the  blast,  nigh  spent, 

Daisina,  far  in  front  did  chance  to  smile, 

The  bright  eflfulgence  spread  full  half  a  mile. 

My  tortured  feet  and  ears  no  longer  froze, 

The  storm  beat  vainly  'gainst  my  cheerful  nose. 

Gome  then  Daisina  ease  thy  lover's  woe, 

Nor  light,  nor  warmth,  he  '11  need  where'er  he  go. 

As  once  in  Summer's  heats  I  journeyed  far, 
Sped  o'er  the  plain  in  fleetest  Westville  car, 
The  sickening  warmth  tight  pressed  me  like  a  belt, 
By  Jove  I  good  Meliboeus,  I  near  did  melt. 
When  straightway  as  Scarbrina  oped  the  door 
And  stood  beside  me  on  the  straw-strewn  floor, 
The  airs  of  Oeylon  seemed  around  to  play; 
Refreshing  coolness  drove  my  warmth  away. 
Scarbrina  come — return  my  ardent  love, 
And  hot  simooms  shall  coolest  zephyrs  prove. 


Strbphon. — 


GOBTDOir. — 


Strmphox  — 


GOBTDON. — 


When  my  Daisina  walks,  her  little  feet 
Trip  in  and  out,  and  out  and  in,  so  fleet, 
I  soaroe  can  watch  their  glancing  flying  track, 
As  in  they  go,  and  out,  and  forth,  and  back. 
Trim  as  some  oyster-boat  with  swiftest  keel. 
She  scuds  along  and  ev'ry  heart  doth  steal. 

As  I  have  seen  some  stately  ship  of  war 
Strike  terror  by  her  form  though  distant  far; 
So  doth  Scarbrina  with  her  glancing  eyes. 
Who  rashly  dares  her  looks  sore  wounded  dies. 
She  steals  no  hearts,  ne'er  uses  tim'rous  theft — 
By  force  and  might  her  captives  are  bereft. 

Boast  not  bold  Corydon  thy  happy  lot, 
Scarbrina— this  I  know — for  thee  cares  not 
She  courts  young  Daphnis,  of  the  auburn  sides. 
Nor  e'er  when  teachers  meet  her  pref 'rence  hides. 
With  him  she  walks  each  Sunday  up  the  lane ; 
His  fond  umbrella  shields  her  from  the  rain. 

The  tale  is  false — ^thou  canst  not  prove  it  true ; 
And  now  shalt  thou  thy  envious  malice  rue, 
For  know,  forsooth,  Daisina  loves  not  thee 
Thy  dear  Daisina  bums  with  love  for  me : 
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As  this  doth  show — ^when  she  a  pencil  songht 

And  might  have  chose  what  six  small  pnpils  brought, 

She  them  despised  V  fiuth  and  tarned  to  me 

And  blushing  asked  my  pen  her  loan  mig^t  be — 

Na/more— 

VzuBOKUS. —       ^Peaoe  rustics  I  I  have  heard  ye  twain ; 

Your  wrangling  discord  half  hath  turned  my  brain. 
As  long  as  splashing  fish  in  sea  shall  swim. 
As  long  as  rustling  bird  shall  perch  on  limb, 
So  long  shall  you  bombast  your  rival  fair, 
So  long- shall  they  for  you  no  farthing  care. — 

I  would  observe  I  long  have  wished  a  hat: 

1*11  say  thus  much,  this  meerschaum  comes  quite  pat— (J^uie.) 

Yet  I,  being  skilled  in  Nature's  deepest  lore, 

Have  marked  mankind  for  years  a  hefty  score, 

I  *I1  plead  your  cause  and  see  what  I  may  do, 

Meanwhile  I  *11  safely  hold  these  things  for  you. 

But  see,  the  shadows  lengthen  fh>m  the  west; 

I  must  obey  yon  beck'ning  sun's  behest.  B. 


The  anoients,  to  find  the  golden  age,  followed  np  the  stream  of  life 
till  it  disappeared  in  the  twilight  of  legend.  Prixnitive  heroes,  the 
offspring  of  gods,  were  also  the  fathers  of  men.  Poets  traced  the  lin- 
eage of  kings  to  the  domes  of  high  Olympns,  denying  from  Jove  him- 
self their  title  deeds  to  crowns.  Laments  for  the  degeneracy  of  the 
race  mingle  with  the  epics  chanted  thirty  centuries  agone.  For  them 
the  bright  and  joyous,  the  beautiful  and  grand,  reposed  in  the  past 
The  gradual  decadence  of  the  race,  with  its  prophecy  of  grim  and 
cumulative  misery,  entered  as  a  cardinal  dogma  into  the  beliefis  of  the 
time. 

The  modems  look  to  the  future.  Songs  of  the  coming  glory,  swell- 
ing with  the  march  of  ages,  drown  the  wails  of  antiquity,  and  pro- 
claim that  the  golden  age  is  yet  before  us.  No  one  now  bom  may 
live  to  see  its  morning  splendor,  yet  the  eastern  sky  glows  already 
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with  the  light  of  the  promised  dawa.    Millennial  visions  of  Hebrew 
prophets  hasten  to  their  fulfilment 

That  this  inspiring  faith  in  the  futore  is  not  groundless,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  time,  sweeping  and  radical,  though  often  noiseless,  abund* 
antly  indicate.  During  ancient  and  medieval  periodSi  the  multitude 
were  enslaved  to  the  few.  Bepression  was  the  law,  free  development 
the  exception.  History  passed  in  silence  over  millions  of  subjects, — 
their  customs,  their  acts,  their  wrongs, — to  expatiate  upon  the  follies 
of  nobles  uid  the  triflings  of  kings.  While  palaces  rung  with  sounds 
of  revelry,  want  and  misery,  ignorance  and  degradation  dwelt  in  the 
hovels  that  sheltered  the  populace  from  cold  and  storm.  Hope  could 
find  no  fulcrum  for  her  lever.  The  soul,  weighed  down  with  tradi- 
tional wrongs,  hungered  for  something  better,  but  saw  no  way  of  de- 
liverance. The  true  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow  and  to  his  God, 
was  yet  practically  unknown.  Hence  many  of  the  hardest  struggles 
of  the  race  proved  well-nigh  fruitless.  Sufferings,  blood,  martyrdom, 
too  often  purchased  no  permanent  meliorations.  Advantages  gained 
by  the  heroism  of  one  generation,  were  sacrificed  by  the  follies  of  the 
next.  Thus,  for  more  than  fifty  centuries,  the  progress  of  man  was 
marked  by  advances  and  retrogressions,  lines  of  light  and  darkness, 
of  joy  and  gloom,  falling  across  his  pathway  in  endless  Mendings  and 
alternations. 

We  have  entered  upon  a  new  era.  The  day  of  long  and  disastrous 
reactions  against  newly  discovered  truths,  has  passed  forever.  Shack- 
les are  broken.  Cumbersome  formulas  are  thrown  aside.  Errors, 
undisputed  for  many  generations,  vanish  in  the  dissolvents  supplied 
by  our  own.  The  change  is  radical,  derived  from  correct  appreciation 
of  man's  rightful  relations  in  the  universe.  The  cardinal  idea  now 
in  course  of  evolution,  asserts  the  value  of  personal  liberty,  personal 
^  responsibility,  personal  worth.  In  politics,  it  demands  the  right  of 
self-government;  in  morals,  the  right  of  free  thought.  Toward  these 
foci  the  master  currents  of  mental  energy  now  converge.  Here  is  to 
be  found  the  inestimable  superiority  of  the  modem  over  the  the  medi« 
eval  and  ancient  spirit.  At  last  we  are  acting,  distantly  it  is  true, 
but  with  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  profound  significance,  upon  the 
maxim  that  one  soul  is  of  more  value  to  its  possessor  than  the  whole 
world  beside. 

The  magnitude  of  the  issues  springing  from  the  triumph  of  a  single 
idea,  may  swell  into  immensity.  Not  long  ago,  the  most  practical  of 
nations  built  its  constitution  upon  the  postulates,  that  the  king  rules  by 
divine  right  and  can  do  no  wrong.    For  centuries  those  propositions 
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stood  unquestioned.  Now  the  mention  of  saoh  fictions  provokes  a 
grim  smile  the  world  over.  We  have  learned  that  in  the  normal  dis- 
tribution of  authority,  governments  were  created  for  subjeots,  not 
subjects  for  governments.  Intrinsically,  the  mightiest  of  rulers  is  no 
more  than  the  humblest  of  peasants.  The  accidents  of  position,  great 
as  they  appear  to  the  untutored  eye,  dwindle  to  a  point,  in  comparison 
with  the  attributes,  the  responsibilities,  and  the  destiny  that  are  oom- 
mon  to  both. 

Political  and  moral  liberty  flourish  most  in  close  companionship. 
The  Great  Republic  of  the  West  proclaims  to  the  world  that  the 
people  are  the  ultimate  and  rightful  depositaries  of  power,  and  the 
world  hastens  to  apply  the  lesson.  Despots,  clinging  with  tenacious 
grip  to  prescriptive  privileges,  find  it  needful  to  concede  much  to  re- 
tain any.  In  Europe,  the  struggles  for  the  enlargement  of  liberty  are 
yearly  crowned  with  fresh  victories.  The  king  of  Prussia  signs  a 
constitution  to  save  a  crown ;  Austrian  tyranny  reluctantly  seals  the 
bond  of  Italian  nationality ;  the  Ozar,  by  a  signature,  emancipates 
twenty  millions  of  Russian  serfs ;  German  liberallsts  bear  the  ban 
ners  of  freedom  to  the  very  front  of  the  fight ;  and  even  Napoleon 
Third  professes  to  be  a  democrat.  Far-sighted  rulers,  like  the  Czar, 
realize  that  they  must  throw  themselves  as  leaders  into  the  current  of 
the  new  movement,  or  be  left  behind, — ^wrecks  upon  the  shore. 

The  bloody  revolution  from  which  our  Republic  is  now  emerging, 
with  truth.  Justice  and  victory  inscribed  imperishably  upon  her  ban- 
ners, offers  another  illustration  of  the  resistlessness  of  the  modern  idea. 
Not  for  conquest,  not  for  glory,  but  for  a  principle,  discovered  late, 
yet  loved  fervently,  two  millions  of  brave  hearts  forsook  the  comforts 
of  home  to  meet  hardships  and  wounds  and  death.  Viewed  histori- 
cally, the  greatest  marvel  perhaps  is  the  quietude  with  which  those 
armies  were  absorbed,  when  the  occasion  for  their  existence  had ' 
passed.  Such  self-restraint,  in  the  flush  of  triumph,  proves  that  brute 
force,  as  an  elementary  power,  is  no  less  repulsive  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  than  slavery  it.self.    Hereafter,  ideas  must  rule  the  world. 

Liberty,  fortified  by  culture,  lifts  man  into  a  serene  atmosphere, 
above  gusts  of  passion  and  the  hurricanes  of  fanaticism.  It  renders 
him  solid,  thoughtful,  philosophical.  More  and  more  he  sees  things  as 
they  are,  in  the  clear  white  light  of  truth.  Tales  of  supernatural 
terrors  cease  to  agitate  him.  As  nature  in  her  perfection  reflects  the 
omniscience  of  the  Creator,  he  interrogates  her  for  the  law,  with  a 
view  to  obey  its  behests.  Strong  from  sublimity  of  purpose,  and  up- 
lifted by  a  sense  of  the  intrinsic  grandeur  of  life,  he  strikes  out  from 
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the  TSDtage  ground  of  the  present*  with  gtout  arm  and  flashing  eye, 
to  subdae  to  hnman  nad  what  before  seemed  the  Uank  of  chaos. 

As  the  mnltitade  adyaneet  the  superiority  of  leaders  declines.  It  is 
growing  more  and  more  difficult  for  individuals  to  tower  above  their 
feDows  in  lonely  but  dangerous  supremacy.  In  the  good  time  coming, 
no  Alexander,  greedy  of  power,  will  find  armies  to  lead  to  sacrifice  as 
the  price  of  empire :  no  Peter  the  Hermit  will  draw  into  barren  cru- 
sades hosts  of  deluded  followers.  '  Is  it  right  V  '  Is  it  rational  V 
'  What  will  it  do  for  man  ]'  will  be  the  crucial  questions.  To  this  in- 
quisition all  schemes  must  submit  upon  the  threshold. 

The  liberation  of  humanity  from  the  bonds  of  error  and  the  domin- 
ion of  falae  leadership,  is  attended  with  ever-increasing  ameliorations. 
The  meohanic  of  to-day  lives  in  a  degree  of  comfort,  to  which  the 
mouaroh  of  the  twelfth  century  was  a  stranger.  Feudal  castles,  open 
to  wintry  winds  and  blackened  by  smoke,  were  beggarly  habitations, 
compared  with  the  homes  of  the  humblest  among  our  industrial 
classes. 

Science,  and  art,  too,  combine  with  liberty  to  elevate  the  masses. 
Human  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  tension,  to  bring  the  products 
of  every  new  invention  and  discovery  within  the  reach  of  all.  Suc- 
cessive improvements  have  made  the  steam-engine  the  loom  and  the 
printing-press  what  they  are  to-day.  The  ruling  agencies  of  the  mod- 
em  world  are  essentially  democratic.  There  is  no  exclusiveness  about 
Baihroads  or  Telegraphs.  At  nominal  cost,  the  most  exquisite  creations 
of  art  are  multiplied  indefinitely,  to  beautify  the  homes  and  educate 
the  tastes  of  the  million.  Wide  open  stands  the  door  of  the  school- 
room, to  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  many  places,  learning  is  fireely 
offered,  without  money  and  without  price.  Whatever  can  minister  to 
comfort  or  culture,  is  now  produced  in  such  abundance,  perfection  and 
cheapness,  that  wealth  and  power  confer  practically  but  slightly  su- 
perior advantages. 

nty,  then,  for  the  despondent  soul  that  can  see  nothing  in  this  tri- 
umphant march  of  humanity,  but  emptiness  and  mockery !  Blind 
amid  beauty,  deaf  where  sounds  of  celestial  harmony  are  borne  upon 
the  winds,  he  gropes  among  the  graves,  all  unconscious  of  Ids  privi- 
leges and  of  his  crown.  r.  w.  w. 
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Every  now  and  then,  men  who  have  attained  to  intellectual  great- 
ness by  long  and  patient  effort,  toss  the  resalts  of  their  labor  into  the 
eager  teeth  of  snarling  critics,  and  await  their  fate  with  such  anxiety 
as  did  the  accused  of  olden  time  when  their  innocence  or  guilt  was 
proved  by  fire.  Rarely  has  an  author  reached  a  place  in  literature 
against  which  critical  assaults  ooald  not  prevail,  and  the  glory  of 
which  critical  praise  could  not  much  increase.  Yet  such  a  position 
the  Poet  Laureate  of  England  has  now,  more  unquestionably  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  present  age,  attained,  and  it  would  be,  perhaps,  pre- 
sumptuous as  well  as  vain  in  me  to  attempt  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
poem  before  me ;  especially  since  this  task  has  been  repeatedly  per- 
formed by  men  of  undoubted  abilities  and  large  experience.  Yet  cer- 
tain thoughts  have  presented  themselves  during  a  somewhat  careful  pe- 
rusal of  the  work,  which  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen  expressed,  and 
which  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Making  no  preten- 
sions, then,  to  an  exhaustive  criticism,  I  offer  them  as  they  occurred, 
and  not  in  the  order  of  a  finished  essay. 

A  quality  of  the  work  particularly  noticeable,  is  the  permanence, 
distinctness  and  harmony  of  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Almost  all  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  Enoch 
Arden,  find  themselves  entertaining  the  belief  that  they  have  read  a 
long  story,  and  can  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  there  are  less  than 
nine  hundred  lines  in  the  poem.  The  incidents  related  range  them- 
selves among  the  memories,  thought-s,  experiences  and  imaginations  of 
the  reader,  as  the  ground- work  of  a  novel  threads  its  way  among  con- 
versations, reflections,  and  descriptions  of  scenery.  Parts  of  one's 
own  life  suggest  themselves,  quietly  and  naturally  fitting  in  to  com- 
plete the  story.  The  outline  which  thus  briefly  enwraps  a  lifetime,  is 
so  surcharged  with  feeling,  passion,  hopes  deferred,  fulfilled,  destroyed, 
that  it  expands  in  the  mind,  taking  to  itself  all  those  accessories  that 
go  to  make  up  the  history  of  completed  lives,  yet  retaining  and  con- 
Tcying  a  sense  of  an  ever-present,  warm,  active  existence. 

Yet  the  material  which  has  been  made  thus  potent  and  suggestive, 
has  apparently  been  selected  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of 
those  elements  which  make  up  a  story  calculated  to  touch  the  heart 
or  please  the  fancy.  The  characters  do  not  appeal  to  the  reader  for 
sympathy  by  means  of  physical  beauty  or  any  sensuous  attractions. 
Nor  does  pride  of  birth,  or  lordliness  of  power  intrude  itself  to  awaken 
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regard  for  the  lowly.  All  the  developments  are  as  oompletely  con- 
fined within  the  sphere  of  humble  life,  as  if  riches  and  temporal  power 
had  never  been  a  boundary  line  separating  one  class  from  another. 
Even  in  comparison  and  illustrations  the  author  ignores  the  existence 
of  all  save  a  single  class.  When  Enoch  would  have  reconciled  his 
wife  to  his  long  voyage  over  unknown  seas,  and  spoke 

''On  Providenoe  and  trust  in  Heaven,  she  heard, 
Heard  and  not  heard  him ;  as  the  village  girl 
Who  seta  her  pitcher  underneath  the  spring. 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fiU  it  for  her, 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  its  overflow.** 

The  poet  has  entered  a  condition  of  human  life,  of  the  peculiarities  of 
which,  personal  experience  has  taught  him  nothing,  and  has  resolutely 
shut  himself  in. 

Equally,  at  least  in  direct  allusion,  does  the  author  ignore  all  evil 
thoughts  and  purposes  in  the  human  mind.  Intrigue  and  the  vengeful 
hate  of  jealous  lovers  are  not  introduced  to  lend  interest  to  the  story. 
From  these  fair  pages  of  unpretending  goodness,  there  looks  out  but 
one  impish  face,  and  that  has  vanished  after  a  single  glance.  Yet  in 
those  two  lines  Satan  himself,  recognizing  his  own  portrait,  would  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  a  master-artist : 

"One  in  whom  all  evU  fancies  clung 
Like  serpents'  eggs  together.' 

In  these  respects,  as  far  as  my  limited  experience  enables  me  to 
Judge,  the  work  is  an  anomaly  in  literature.  It  has  compared  with 
most  of  the  poems  of  its  class  a  further  peculiarity  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  its  interest  and  variety  arise  from  the  incidents  and  a£fections 
of  married  life.  It  is,  apparently,  a  belief  commonly  adopted  among 
authors  of  Action,  that  all  the  romance  of  life  lies  between  the  first 
awakening  of  love  and  its  consummation  in  marriage.  But  the  single 
object  of  this  poem  seems  to  be,  to  teach  us  that  love  in  its  maturity 
makes  life  most  interesting,  and  that,  \«hen  once  it  has  attained  its 
proper  and  healthy  existence  in  the  soul,  it  is  thenceforth  the  chief 
guide,  the  animating  principle  of  life. 

The  poem,  having  indicated  this  as  its  subject,  divides  itself  into 
three  heads :  Love  in  hope,  in  contentment,  in  despair.  To  these,  all 
other  feelings  are  not  only  subordinate,  but  tributary.  As  soon  as 
Enoch's  passion  grew  into  steady  purpose,  all  hopes  of  happiness,  am- 
bitions and  anticipations  that  centered  in  himself,  were  forever  forgotten. 
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"Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  amoto  on  all  the  chorda  witii  mii^t, 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  which,  trembling,  passed  Id  music  out  of  sigfaL" 

Love,  hoping,  is  present  with  him  on  stormy  seas,  and  keeps  alive 
his  energies  on  foreign  shores.  It  is  not  Enoch  of  whom  we  read,  but 
an  all-pervading  animating  spirit,  making  itself  known  throngh  him. 
It  created  the  finale  of  a  climax  of  pictures,  united  to  express  the 
grand  principle  which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem,  in  an  arrangement 
that  might  almost  be  considered  the  perfection  of  human  expression. 
The  shipwrecked  wanderer,  on  the  island, 


it 


Rich,  but  the  loueUest  in  a  lonely  sea/* 


but  for  the  absence  of  that,  the  presence  of  which  would  have  made 
his  life  complete,  would  have  been  gladdened  by  a  sight  that  might 
have  ravished  eyes  long  used  to  Nature's  beauty.    He  saw 

"The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  Heaven, 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 
The  lustre  of  the  long  oonyolvulnses 
That  coiled  around  the  stately  elms,  and  ran 
£y  n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world." 

The  details  of  the  landscape  are  marked  out  with  the  distinctness 
with  which  they  would  strike  upon  the  morbid  sensibility  of  a  man, 
conscious  only  of  his  utter  loneliness,  occupied  by  no  cares,  pleasures 
or  satisfied  affections.  The  picture  itself  conveys  an  idea  of  hopeless 
and  sickening  monotony.  This  is  heightened  by  the  skillful  combina- 
tion of  words  and  arrangement  of  metre.  It  is  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  description  of  unvarying  repletion  that  marks  the  onward 
moving  time. 

"  No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 

The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

Among  the  palms,  and  ferns,  and  precipices ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  overhead ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  Heaven, 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  aginn 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise— but  no  sail." 

This  impression  is  then  intensified  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our  pow* 
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era  of  feeling,  by  oontrast.    Blurring  and  oonfusing  his  vifiion  of  all 
this  horrid  glare  and  splendor. 

"  A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him  haunting  him;        ♦        ♦        ♦        » 
The  babes  their  babble,  Annie  the  small  house, 
The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy  lanes. 
The  peaoock-yew  tree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold^  the  chill 
November  dawns  and  dewr-glooming  clowns, 
The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying  leaves, 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-colored  sea&" 

These  pictures,  beautiful  as  they  are,  would  be  almost  meaningless, 
were  not  all  the  power  of  delineation  and  force  of  expression  employ- 
ed to  make  more  prominent  the  sense  of  ntter  loss  which  was  ever  pres- 
ent to  the  solitary  sailor.    Yet 

"His  hopes  to  see  his  own, 
And  pace  the  sacred,  old  familiar  fields,** 

Still  gave  animation  to  his  life,  till 

''He  like  a  lover  down  through  all  his  blood, 
Drew  in  the  dewy,  meadowy  morning  breath 
Of  Bngland,  blown  across  her  ghostly  wall." 

It  is  made  to  appear  that  the  same  unselfish  devotion  furnished  all 
the  happiness  of  Phillip's  through  the  many  years  of  an  enforced  sep- 
aration from  the  object  of  his  love ;  and  formed  at  last  the  picture 
which  Enoch  saw  through  the  cottage  window,  standing  in  the  chill 
mist  of  a  November  evening.  But  when  Enoch  saw  all  that  had 
made  him  happy,  hopelessly  taken  from  him,  he  gradually,  but  surely 
passed  from  life.  *  For 

''Work  without  hope  draws  labor  in  a  seive, 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live." 

Thus,  if  I  read  aright,  the  poet  would  assert  that  Love  once  fixed  in 
the  soul,  becomes  at  once  and  forever  the  chief  actuating  motive ; 
and  that  its  complete  removal  destroys  also  the  life  which  it  gladdened 
and  nourished. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  poem  was  hitroduced  solely  or  princi- 
pally to  teach  the  beauty  of  devotion  in  married  life.  It  is  meant  to 
be  much  broader  and  more  universal  in  its  application.  The  Venus 
of  true  poetry,  its  living  and  life-giving  principle,  is  a  compound  of 
truth,  honor,  purity  and  unselfishness.    She  hovers  over  multitudes  of 
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readers  who  never  listen  to  her  waiting  wiog,  yet  she  never  entered 
the  heart  of  any  man,  but  that  from  thenoe  tranafoaed  into  his  actions 
and  life,  she  has  made  made  him  nobler  and  better.  She  looks  out 
like  a  nymph  from  a  pure  fountain,  from  every  page  of  this  poem,  and 
as  we  turn  from  it  we  may  almost  hear  our  author  saying : 

**  Let  us  loye  so  weU, 
Our  work  shall  still  be  better  for  our  love, 
And  still  our  love  be  sweeter  for  our  work. 
And  both  oommended,  for  the  sake  of  each, 
By  aU  true  lovers  and  true  workers  bora.*^ 

A.    B.  O. 


»  ♦  •■ 


**Exfumo  dare  lucem."  Horace,  Ars  Poetica  143  line.  "Nunc  est  fianan' 
dumy*    Carminum  1,  37, 1. 

The  introduction  of  tobacco  from  the  wilds  of  the  New  World  to 
the  luxurious  epicureans  of  Europe,  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh;  but  a  correct  interpretation  of  these  lines  of  the  old 
Boman,  indicates  a  far  more  classic  use  of  the  **  divme  weed."  We 
see  Horace  at  his  Villa  near  Tibur  seated  in  his  easy  chair  (we  sup- 
pose they  had  easy  chairs  in  those  days)  and  whifSng  away  his  cares 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  If  he  was  puzzled  to  decide  whether  to  sow  his 
ten  acre  lot  with  pulse  or  onions,  or  if  some  intractable  spondee  or 
dactyl  refused  to  fall  into  line  in  the  true  Horatlan  metre,  he  lit  his 
pipe  to  clear  his  mind.  He  evolved  light  from  smoke,  the  dear  light 
of  certainty  from  the  smoky  recesses  of  indecision.  Doubtless  if 
research  were  made  into  the  private  habits  of  Homer,  we  should  find 
that  he  too  was  a  votary  of  tobacco ;  but  his  life  is  too  much  inyolved 
in  obscurity,  notwithstanding  the  treatises  and  lectures  of  learned  pro- 
fessors, to  be  able  to  ascertain  this  frict  with  certainty.    Smokors  are 


*  The  best  manuscripts  give  this  reading.  Anthon,  Linooln,  Madean,  and  several 
other  inferior  editors,  have  adopted  "  bibendum/'  which  is  evidently  a  eoirnptiop  of 
the  texts  and  rest  only  on  the  authority  of  obscure  nuaiuacripts. 
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tharefore  oontent  to  regard  Horace  as  the  first  person  of  literary  em- 
iDeaoe  who  meotions  and  oommeods  the  use  of  tobacco.  His  ezperi" 
ODoe  has  since  been  verified  by  thonsands,  and  Us  motto  has  been 
adopted  in  one  form  or  another  by  the  whole  community  of  smokers. 

Perhaps  no  habit  to  which  men  have  been  addicted  has  met  with 
so  mudi  opposition  as  the  use  ct  tobacco.  The  simple  minded  peaS' 
antry  of  England  regarded  their  comrades  who  came  back  firom  voy- 
ages to  America^  breathing  forth  fire  and  smoke»  as  possessed  of  the 
Devil ;  and  an  amusing  anecdote  is  related  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
showing  the  perils  by  land  and  water,  (especially  by  water,)  to  which 
he  was  subjected  on  account  of  this  habit  Sitting  in  his  study  one 
day,  rolling  forth  volumes  of  smoke,  he  rang  for  the  servant,  and  the 
latter,  never  having  seen  any  one  smoking  before,  rushed  from  the 
room  in  terror  and  returned  with  a  bucket  of  water.  Before  Sir  Walter 
perceived  his  intention  the  servant  had  drenched  him  with  water  uid 
extiogniahed  the  spontaneous  combustion  which  he  thought  was  con- 
suming his  master.  Newton  so  ofiended  his  fiancfc  by  using,  in  a  fit 
of  abstraction,  one  of  her  lily  white  fingers  to  press  the  ashes  into  his 
pipe,  as  to  sunder  thdr  engagement.  King  James  thought  it  not  un- 
worthy of  his  royal  time  and  telente  to  write  a  "  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco,''  which  is  more  entertaining  from  the  variety  of  opprobrious 
epithete  which  he  applies  to  tobacco  than  from  the  number  and  cc^ency 
of  his  argumente  agahist  ite  use.  He  terms  smoking  **  a  custom  both 
fulsome  to  the  eye,  hatefull  to  the  nose,  harmfiill  to  the  brain,  danger- 
ous to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinkmg  fume  thereof  nearest  resem- 
bling the  borriUe  Stigian  smells  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless."  While 
condemning  ite  use  thus  severely,  he  nevertheless  admite  the  great 
popularity  of  "the  weed  "  even  at  that  time ;  for  he  ariks,  **  Is  it  not 
a  great  vanity  that  a  man  cannot  heartily  welcome  his  friend  but 
straight  they  must  be  in  hand  with  this  roguish  tobacco,  for  it  has 
become  in  place  of  a  cure  a  point  of  good  fellowship."  Notwithstand- 
uig  King  James  **  Counterblast^"  and  the  fact  that  men  m  his  time 
were  punished  for  using  it  by  the  mutilation  of  their  ears  and  noses, 
the  subtle  fumes  of  tobacco  seem  to  have  wrought  a  spell  upon  the 
nund  of  its  devotees.  Of  the  long  list  of  ite  admirers,  stndente  and 
men  of  literature,  form  no  inconsiderable  portion.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
rode  to  his  execution  calmly  smokbig  a  short  black  pipe.  Milton 
drew  from  his  frtvorite  Trinidado  the  inspiration  which  made  his  name 
immortal  by  the  production  of  Paradise  Lost. 

The  custom  of  smoking,  initiated  and  countenanced  by  men  of  such 
high  literary  merit,  is  a  prevalent  one  among  college  studente.    It  is 
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claimed  by  those  who  ought  to  know»  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  most 
others,  Yale  leads  the  van  of  American  colleges.  In  olden  time  stren- 
uous endeavors  were  made  to  check  this  virtue  or  TicOt  (the  reader  ac- 
cording to  his  view  of  the  subject  may  choose  between  these  words — 
we  prefer  the  former,)  by  the  college  authorities,  The  law  against 
smoking  on  the  college  grounds,  is  still  in  force  at  Harvard.  Not 
long  since  a  colporteur  addressed  a  friend  of  ours,  an  inveterate  smok- 
er, who  was  enjoying  his  cigar  in  the  Post  Office,  with  these  words  t 
**  I  appeal  to  your  conscience,  my  friend,  not  to  smoke."  The  smoker 
taking  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  heartlessly  replied  to  this  effort  for 
his  conversion,  that  "his  conscience  did'nt  smoke."  College  authori- 
ties, colporteurs  and  individual  reformers  have  been  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  habit.  In  fact  the  number  of  those  who  smoke 
in  each  class  when  it  graduates,  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  when  it  en- 
ters. The  strangers  who  come  to  us  every  autumn,  fresh  from  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  are  during  the  first  week  initiated  into  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  tobacco  by  the  process  of  ''  smoking  out,"  as  con- 
ducted by  Sophomores ;  and  as  each  class  severs  its  active  connection 
with  our  alma  mater  on  Presentation  Day,  the  last  rite  of  friendship  is 
to  smoke  the  "  pipe  of  peace."  These  two  parentheses  of  smoke  en- 
close our  college  course  and  are  typical  of  the  sociality  and  pleasure 
of  student  life.  Smoking,  too,  has  given  us  one  of  the  pleasantest 
books  in  the  English  language,  '*  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  endeared  to 
us  especially  as  the  production  of  one  of  Yale's  most  honored  sons; 
and  we  cannot  well  close  this  rambling  sketch  better  than  by  quoting 
the  last  stanza  of  a  piece  published  in  the  Yale  Lit,  something  more 
than  a  year  since.  It  expresses,  more  happily  than  we  can  do  in  prose, 
one  of  the  chief  pleasures  and  benefits  of  smokmg,  the  stimulation  of 
the  imagination. 

"  Forth  ih>m  the  pipe  the  most  exquisite  fandes 

Shine  in  its  light  like  the  light  of  a  star^ 
Wildest  adyentures,  fantastic  romances 

Float  with  the  smoke  of  a  glowing  cigar." 

J.  O.   F. 
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"Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  oiBee  and  affairs  of  love." 

It  has  frequently  happened  sinoe  the  days  of  the  Ionian  father,  and 
probably  even  before  the  birth  of  Leda's  daughter,  "  sister  of  the 
stars,"  that  love  and  friendship  have  had  strange  oonflicts,  and  we 
might  add,  queer  results.  Many  individuals  not  lineally  descended 
from  Jove,  without  the  assistance  of  interesting  goddesses  and  myth- 
ical personages,  have  felt  that  they  too  were  sadly  repeating  the  story 
of  Alcander  and  Septimius,  at  least  so  far  as  agreeable  to  themselves, 
in  sighing  for  one  Hypatia.  Some  of  us  have  probably  notired  that 
it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  two  or  more  Mr.  Onppy's  to 
admire  the  same  Opera  Box,  and  sit  staring  at  the  same  Esther  until 
the  fifth  act  of  life's  play  \s  finished;  and  they  are  compelled  to 
*'  depart  unsatisfied,"  in  the  language  of  Horace,  "  pining  for  what  is 
not/'  in  the  language  of  Shelley  coigecturing  "what  might  have 
been,"  if  things  had  only  Iteen  different, — shadows  flitting  from  exist- 
ence, not  at  all  prepared  to  "  lie  down  to  pleasing  dreams." 

The  Knight's  Tale,  or  the  Story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  is  per- 
haps calculated  to  suggest  the  above  reflections,  and  at  least  affords  a 
slight  excuse  for  a  person  to  indulge  in  strange  meditations.  The 
Poem  contains  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  verses,  and  is  perhaps 
justly  considered  the  finest  of  "  The  Canterbury  Tales," — ^the  crown- 
ing work  of  Chaucer's  old  age.  As  principal  characters,  two  knights 
are  introduced,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  having  the  strongest  friendship 
for  each  other.  They  fall  into  the  hands  of  Theseus,  and  by  him  are 
held  in  confinement.  While  in  prison,  they  have  a  smiling  acquaint- 
ance with  a  certain  beautiful  Emily,  sister  of  Theseus,  and  each  loves 
her.  Palamon  having  seen  her  first,  had  the  presumption  on  his  side 
to  claim  her,  but  Arcite,  less  familiar  with  Whateley,  was  unwilling  to 
yield.  Arcite  was  finally  freed  from  prison,  and  banished  from  the 
country,  but  returned  in  disguise,  and  meeting  with  Palamon,  was 
leaving  the  decision  to  the  sword — ^Dhe  great  arbiter  of  human  justice* 
They  were  discovered  fighting,  by  the  king,  who  learning  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  gave  each  a  year  to  obtain  a  hundred  knights,  and  one 
year  from  that  day  each  should  appear  with  his  chosen  knights,  and 
the  one  that  conquered  should  obtain  the  hand  of  Emily.    Arcite 
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offered  up  vows  to  Mars  to  aid  him  in  the  conflict ;  Palamon  to  Venus. 
Each  divinity  promised  that  the  prayers  of  each  would  be  answered. 
Both  prayed  for  ''  success  in  arms ;"  one  for  victory, — ^the  other  for 
Emily.  Arcite  obtained  victory ;  Palamon  was  wounded,  but  by  an 
accident  after  the  conflict,  Arcite  was  mortally  injured,  and  on  his 
death-bed  gives  to  Palamon  the  hand  of  Emily,  and  thus  the  prayers 
of  each  were  answered. 

This  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  poem,  which  for  variety  of  incident 
and  sudden  turns  of  fortune,  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  truth  or  fiction ; 
and  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  single  incident  is  unnatural ;  every 
thing  has  an  air  of  reality.  If  not  wholly  consistent  with  Greek 
character ;  if  Palamon  and  Arcite  have  too  much  of  the  old  English 
sentiment  and  spirit  of  Chaucer's  times,  let  us  consider  the  limited 
facilities  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  learning  the  character  of  dis- 
tant people,  and  pardon  Chaucer  that  he  was  born  a  Saxon  instead  of 
an  Athenian,  and  remember  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  **  father 
of  English  literature"  to  be  direct  in  descent  from  Euripides. 

Of  course  the  existence  of  Tournaments  in  the  reign  of  Theseus, 
and  other  inconsistences  not  of  plot  but  material,  might  be  questioned ; 
but  not  thinking  it  an  '*  opersB  pretium"  to  search  for  sand  in  the 
midst  of  gold,  we  are  willing  to  attribute  them  to  the  knight  who  told 
the  story,  as  Chaucer  was  only  modestly  acting  as  a  reporter  for  a 
miscellaneous  company  relating  stories  while  making  a  religious  pil- 
grimage  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas-il-Becket.  Leaving  these  pomts  for 
those  called  critics  to  investigate,  who  seem  to  think  the  only  purpose 
of  criticism  is  to  display  a  writer's  faults,  we  will  notice  briefly  a  few 
of  the  many  poetical  thoughts  and  expressions  which  the  poem  con- 
tains. 

The  old  English  and  quainlsiess  of  style  at  first  so  unnatural,  after 
a  little  familiarity,  seems  only  to  heighten  the  beauties  of  Chaucer, 
and  his  descriptions  are  often  so  concise  and  vivid,  that  they  seem  to 
take  the  form  of  pictures  in  the  mind.  How  finely  he  portrays  the 
feelings  of  Arcite,  when  in  banishment. 


"  And  solitary  he  was,  and  ever  alone 
And  wailing,  all  the  night  making  his  moan, 
And  if  he  herdd  song  or  instrument, 
Then  would  he  wepe;  he  mighte  not  be  stent, 
So  feeble  were  his  spirits,  and  so  low 
And  changed,  so  that  no  man  could  know 
His  speech  or  his  voice,  'though  men  it  herd." 
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He  was  free,  but  sighed  again  for  the  prison  and  the  grated  win- 
dow, which  overlooked  the  garden  where  Emily  walked. 
Loyelaoe's  ohanning  lyric  finds  here  another  attestation  :— 


"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  ban  a  cage ;" 


"  And  if  he  herde  song  or  instrument, 
Then  would  he  wepe,  he  mighte  not  be  stent" 


These  lines  always  remind  me  of  that  beautifnl  painting,  where 
the  broken-hearted  Linda  sits  listening  to  her  brother  singmg  the 
songs  of  her  childhood, — ^in  these  alone  finding  comfort  "for  a  mhdd 
diseased ;"  for  when  the  song  ceased,  life  again  became  a  blank,  a 
dreamy  wild  and  confused,  where  memory  dared  not  enter.  Masic, 
whether  sad  or  joyoas,  seems  to  have  •but  one  effect  upon  a  broken- 
heart.  If  sad,  it  accords  with  the  feelings,  and  intensifies,  while  it 
seems  to  soothe ;  if  joyous,  it  shows  the  6ontrast  between  happiness 
and  one's  own  misery,  and  makes  wider  the  channels  of  grief.  This 
is  perhaps  no  where  better  illustrated  than  in  *'  Shelley's  Ode  to  a 
Sky-lark,"  after  the  purely  descriptive  part  of  the  Ode  is  completed. 
As  he  sits  musing,  the  "  purple  clouds"  fade  from  the  sky,  the  glow  of 
sunset  just  Ihigers,  separating  with  a  golden  belt  the  sky  from  the 
Tuscan  sea ;  the  solemnity  and  stillness  of  the  hour  awaken  sadder 
thoughts,  and  the  clear  music  of  the  lark  still  '<  filling  earth  and  sky," 
only  intensifies  his  sadness,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  a  saddened 
heart  looking  in  upon  itself. 

In  the  funeral  of  Arcite,  Palamon  appears. 


"  With  flotery  beard  and  niggy  ashy  heres 
And — ^passing  over  of  weeping  Emilie 
Was  reufullest  of  all  the  company." 


Envy  was  all  gone  now,  his  rival  was  dead,  and  pure  friendship 
wept  beside  Mb  grave. 

His  description  of  morning,  poetically  considered,  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  in  the  poem,  and  we  think  it  unequalled  even  by  "  rosy  fingered 
aurora,"  so  original  with  our  later  poets.  Why  *'  the  feathered  throng  " 
always  delight  in  contemplating  the  early  dawn,  can  only  be  satisfacto- 
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rily  aoconnted  for,  as  it  aeems  to  me,  beoause  to  them  it  is  a  mythical 
hour,  and  therefore  presents  a  better  field  for  poetical  speculaticm. 

The  last  few  verses  of  this  description  we  often  find  ourselyes  un- 
oonsoioosly  repeating : 

**  The  busy  larke,  messenger  of  day 
Saluteth  in  her  song  the  mome  gray, 
And  firy  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  bright 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  at  the  site 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  dropes  hanging  on  the  leaves." 

There  are  two  lines  rather  strangely  introduced,  which  in  justice  to 
the  poem  we  certainly  ought  not  to  overlook.  We  question  whether 
any  lamp-post  in  its  strangest  soliloquies  ever  presented  a  finer  descrip- 
tion of  uncertainty. 

"  A  drunken  man  wot  weU  he  hath  an  house 
But  he  fic  wot  which  is  the  right  way  thidder." 

Yet  with  all  due  respect  to  Chaucer's  poetical  conception,  to  Bums 
alone  was  it  left  to  describe  more  accurately  the  uncertainty  of  math- 
ematical calculation,  perhaps  attributable  to  Spherical  Aberration. 

'*  The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Ousamocli  hiUs  out^owre 
To  count  her  homa  wi*  a'  my  pow*r 

Iset  mysel; 
But  whether  she  had  thrte  or  four 
I  oou*d  na  telL'' 

The  words  of  Arcite  when  dying,  so  touch  the  heart  that  we  entire- 
ly forget  the  poem,  and  seem  to  stand  beside  his  death-bed. 

"  Alas  the  woe  1    Alas  the  paine^s  strong  I 
That  I  for  you  have  suiTered  and  so  k>ng  1 
Alas  the  death  I    Alas  mine  Emelle  I 
Alas  departing  of  our  company, 
Alas  mine  heartes*  queen  1    Alas  my  wife 
Mine  heartens  lady,  ender  of  my  life! 
What  is  this  world  ?    What  axon  men  to  have  ? 
Kow  with  his  love.    Kow  in  his  colde  grave 
Aloue  withouten  any  company 
Farewell  my  sweet  fareweU  mine  Bmelie.*^ 

Byron's  parting  of  Conrad  and  Medora  in  the  Corsair,,  and  Koore's 
parting  of  Hafen  and  "Erin's  blooming  child  '*  in  the  fire  worshippers. 
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are  b6|i;utifal,  but  the  sadden  breaks  and  ohanges  here,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  "  represent  the  sighs  and  sobbings  of  a  broken  spirit." 
We  would  gladly  say  more  concerning  "  The  Canterbury  Tales," 
but  we  have  said  enough,  at  least  in  quantity,  to  call  the  attention  of 
some,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  these  poems,  written  under  the  old 
oaks  of  Donnington  Oastle,  by  the  ''  sire  of  English  Minstrehy,"  when 
the  bridge  of  Mirza  was  almost  passed.  How  he  reminds  us  of  Mil- 
ton, in  his  old  age,  writing  Paradise  Lost,  the  long  purpose  of  his 
life,  to  whom  night  came  early  only  to  reveal  the  stars  and  clearer 
visions  of  a  sublime  eternity.  w.  b. 


BfiLiBP  in  spiritual  existences  forms  a  necessaiy  part  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  for  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  belief  in 
God,  the  Father  of  spirits.  When  Descartes  sought  to  establish  the 
fact  of  his  own  material  existence,  he  could  find  no  better  proof  than 
the  argument  *'  Cogito  ergo  n^m."  He  thus  appealed  to  a  spiritual 
existence  within,  exercising  spiritual  powers,  as  to  a  fact  which  was 
self-evident  to  the  consciousness  of  every  one,  in  proof  of  the  reality 
of  his  being. 

From  the  groesness  of  our  conceptions  derived  from  the  material 
world,  we  are  prone  to  attach  to  the  term  *<  spirit"  the  idea  of  some- 
thing shadowy  and  unreal,— destitute  of  properties,  and  incapable  of 
moving  or  exerting  a  physical  influence  on  material  bodies.  Analogies 
drawn  from  the  physical  world  will  show  the  unreasonableness  of  sndi 
an  idea.  Take  for  instance  light  changing  material  substances ;  fire 
cansufning  them ;  electricity  or  magnetism  moving  them  bodily ;  chem- 
ical affinity  and  the  moving  principle  of  yegetable  life  converting  and 
aaimilating  them  into  other  material  substances.  We  make  no  pro- 
gress in  determining  the  nature  of  these  agencies  by  calling  them  im- 
ponderable fluids,  forces,  or  properties  of  matter.  They  are  subtle 
permeating,  but  real  existences ;  capable  of  changing,  moving,  de- 
stroying and  building  up  material  forms ;  and  presenting  in  the  known 
world  of  Nature,  a  striking  analogy  to  those  spiritual  beings  which 
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are  believed  to  exist  in  the  unknown  world.  They  might  be  properly 
called  the  Spirits  of  matter,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Spirits  of  men 
and  angels. 

We  deny,  therefore,  that  there  is  anything  unreasonable  in  a  belief 
m  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold 
that  such  a  belief  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  human  mind.  No 
nation  or  tribe  of  men  has  ever  existed  without  entertaining  it. 
There  can  be  no  recognition  of  the  Deity  without  it.  In  its  natural 
and  unrestrained  exhibition,  it  takes  the  form  of  Superstition ;  when 
regulated  and  enlightened,  it  is  the  basis  of  true  Beligion. 

A  belief  in  the  supemcUural  is  very  naturally,  almost  inseparably, 
but  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  belief  in  spirits.  If  the  agencies 
of  heat,  light  and  electricity  were  only  occasionally  manifested,  under 
circumstances  unknown  to  us,  we  would  naturally  suppose  them  to  be 
supernatural ;  but  since  they  are  constantly  manifested  under  known 
circumstances,  we  acknowledge  them  as  natural  agents.  So  also  with 
Spirits.  If  they  had  a  constant  and  determinate  agency,  either  phys- 
ical or  moral,  assigned  to  them  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  though 
unseen  we  could  recognize,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  calling  such 
agency  supernatural,  for  it  would  form  a  part  of  the  regular  plan  of 
nature's  great  Author.  But  if  such  agency  were  exerted  only  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  for  special  purposes,  and  under  special  circumstances, — 
all  of  which  conditions  were  unknown  to  us  beforehand, — ^then  we 
should  justly  term  such  agency  both  supernatural  and  miraculous. 

Whether  such  agency  is  now,  or  ever  has  been  exerted,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  which  can  only  be  settled  by  the  best  evidence  that  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of. 

The  Bible  asserts,  most  unequivocally,  the  supernatural  and  mirac- 
ulous manifestation  of  Spirit  agency.  The  credibility  of  its  state- 
ments rests  upon  the  same  conclusive  proofs  which  establish  its  au- 
thenticity as  the  Word  of  God.  A  discussion  of  these  proofs  would 
be  out  of  place  here,— but  there  are  ceitain  facts  connected  with  the 
Scriptural  assertions  of  supernatural  or  Spirit  agency,  which  bear 
directly  on  our  subject.  We  would  remark  that  we  include  in  this 
term, "  Spirit  agency,"  the  action  of  all  intelligent  beings  not  be- 
longing to  the  same  world  or  to  the  same  state  of  existence  as  our- 
selves. 

The  first  fact  which  we  cite,  is,  that  every  instance  of  Spiritual 
agency  which  the  Bible  contains  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  mirac* 
ulcus  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power,  or  to  Demoniac  influence,— 
thus  attesting  the  existence  of  two  great  personalities,  the  Qood  and 
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the  EtII  one.  No  instances  can  be  found  of  a  direa  commerce  be- 
tween the  Spirits  of  living  and  dead  men^  or  of  any  kind  of  spiritual 
agency  which  is  not  directly  attributable  to  God  or  the  Devil.  The 
case  of  the  witch  of  Endor  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  the  trae 
explanation  of  which  is,  that  Ood,  to  the  utter  amazement  and  con- 
sternation of  the  Juggling  sorceress,  did  actually  cause  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  to  appear,  and  in  His  name  rebuke  the  impious  king,  and, 
moreover,  jproflmy  the  righteous  Judgment  that  He  was  about  to  in- 
flict on  him, — which  no  Spirit  of  man  or  devil  could  possibly  foretell* 

The  second  great  fact  which  we  cite,  is,  that  every  exhibition  of 
sapematural  agency  which  the  Bible  records,  was  made  for  a  special 
purpose  not  only  worthy  of  such  exhibition,  but  absolutely  requiring  it. 
llins  the  Prophets  worked  miracles  by  the  power  and  in  the  name  of 
Ood,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  by  these  necessary  credentials,  that 
they  were  authorized  to  make  a  revelation  of  His  will  to  man.  This 
is  precisely  ihe  kind  of  evidence  which  human  reason  demands  in 
proof  of  such  a  claim.  It  can  be  satisfied  with  no  other,  and  without 
it,  man  would  have  been  reasonably  justified  in  rejecting  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  the  word  of  Grod.  Thus,  also,  our  Saviour,  in  His  own 
name  and  by  His  own  authority,  cast  out  devils  and  raised  the  dead, 
to  show  that  He  was  very  Qod,  and  had  power  over  Death  and  Hell. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  these  two  sigmficant  facts,  let  us  examine 
modem  "  Spiritualism,"  (so  called,)  and  consider  whether  its  phenom- 
ena are  attributable  to  physical  causes  or  supernatural  agency. 

Modem  spiritualism  claims  that  the  spirits  of  deceased  pers<ms  are 
able  to  communicate  at  will  with  living  persons,  and  impart  to  them 
their  knowledge  of  the  unknown  as  well  as  of  the  known  world.  This 
commerce  is  established  and  kept  up  through  the  intervention  of  cer- 
tain susceptible  persons  called  "  mediums,^*  who  profess  to  be  involun- 
tary and*  in  some  cases,  unconscious  agents  of  the  Spirits.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  these  communications  were  first  made,  as  m  the  case 
of  the  Fox  girls,  was  always  by  mysterious  knocks  or  rappings,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  made  by  unseen  Spirits,  who  were  personally 
present,  seeing  and  hearing  all  that  was  done  and  said.  As  the  art 
advanced,  and  the  number  of  its  practitioners  and  belieyers  were  mul- 
tiplied, numerous  cases  of  imposture  were  discovered,  in  which  these 
mediums  performed  the  rappings  attributed  to  the  Spirits.  After  this 
discovery,  the  Spirits  adopted  other  and  more  expeditious  methods  of 
communicating  with  their  friends.  Without  enthrely  laying  aside 
the  old  method,  they  employed  the  hands  of  their  mediums  in  writing 
or  for  makmg  vitibh  raps« — the  mediums  themselves  being,  ofcouraef 
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involuntary  and  passive  agents  of  this  Spiritual  manifestation.  Ilieae 
methods,  though  a  great  improvemait  on  the  old  system,  were  found 
too  slow  and  inconvenient  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  increasing 
multitude  of  curious  inquirers,  or  to  satisfy  a  crowd  of  ambitious  and 
loquacious  immortal  Spirits,  eager  to  communicate  with  mortals  on 
alj  sorts  of  subjects.  They,  accordingly,  now  employ  what  are  called 
"  tran'*  mediums,"  which  mode  of  communication  leaves  little  to  be 
desirect  m  the  way  of  improvement.  These  trance  mediums  are  really, 
or  are  supposed  to  be,  in  a  state  which  simulates  natural  somnambul- 
ism, or,  rather,  what  is  known  as  the  artificial  mesmeric  sleep.  In 
this  state  they  ask  and  answer  questions  with  facility,  and  pour  out, 
with  great  volubility,  the  lucubrations  in  prose  and  poetry  of  departed 
Spirits.  In  this  manner  mourning  survivors  can  receive  long,  conso- 
ling dispatches  from  their  departed  relatives,  immediately  on  their 
arrival  m  the  ''Celestial  Bepublic."  We  accordingly  £nd,  in  the 
**  Banner  of  lAght^  whole  columns  of  advertisements  to  answer  calls 
'<  to  attend  funerals."  But  the  Spirits  have  advanced,  lately,  a  step 
beyond  this.  Some  of  them  have  been  able  to  "  materi€Uize"  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  "  known  physically  and  recognized." 
The  modus  operandi  of  this  process,  as  described  by  the  Spirits  them- 
selves, may  be  seen  in  a  certain  number  (Jan.  27th)  of  the  ''Bamner 
of  Ughtr 

The  editor  avers  that  the  communications  which  we  refer  to  were 
truly  made  by  Spirits  through  Mrs.  Gonant,  a  trance  medium.  One 
of  them,  named  Wm.  Livingston,  says,  "  I  sncceeded  in  reproducing 
my  old  body,  whether  all  my  old  friends  recognized  it  or  not." 
Another  says  he  is  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  Davenport  Brothers,  or 
''Eddy  Boys,"  who  are  reputed  honest  spbritnal  mediums  by  the 
brotherhood,  and  so  accredited  by  the  "  Ltrndtm  Spiritual  TV'mef," 
as  well  as  by  the  "  Banner  of  Light**  This  Spirit  is  very  wrathy 
that  the  "  Eddy  Boys"  should  be  accused  of  imposture.  He  pours 
ont  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  threats  against  those  who  attempted  their 
discomfiture  by  proving  that  there  were  real  material  hands  in  the 
dark  cabmet  which  were  not  tied.  He  admits  that  the  hands  which 
were  seized  were  materiah  but  asserts  that  they  were  hU  (the  spirit's) 
hands.  He  proceeds  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  process  by  which 
a  spirit  who  has  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  may  also  shuffle  it  on 
again,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  his  tnedimm.  He 
accounts  for  the  effects  of  some  snuff  which  was  thrown  into  the  cabi- 
net, thus  :-^"  Well,  when  we  materialize  ourselves  we  have  got  to 
breathe,  we  have  got  tc  have  organs,  such  as  you  have,  for  a  time," 
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and,  coQseqiieintlyr  would  soffooate  without  air,  and  must  cough  and 
aneeze.  Just  as  tnortals  do  under  the  same  drcumstanoes.  This  Spirit 
proposes  to  any  one,  but ''  to  that  man  in  particular  who  made  the 
trouble  with  (his)  medium/'  that  he  should  go  into  the  cabinet  and 
make  another  attempt  to  prove  him  a  humbug.  In  case  any  one 
should  avail  himself  of  this  **  chance,"  the  Spirit  says,  "  I'll  thresh 
him  tin  he  owns  up  I  am  what  I  say  I  be." 

Did  not  the  Editor  vouch  for  this  irate  effusion  being  a  real  com- 
munication from  spirit  land,  we  should  consider  his  publication  of  it 
as  an  intended  burlesque,  or  else  a  bare-faced  attempt  to  whitewash 
a  detected  imposture. 

If  the  Spirits  have  already  succeeded  in  materializing  themselves 
to  this  extent,  we  predict  further  progress  in  the  same  Ihie.  Those 
^*  immortals  of  the  celestial  republic,"  who  find  themselves  uncomfort- 
able in  their  present  abode  will  doubtless  resume  their  mortality  in  a 
material  form  and  return  to  their  old  haunts  on  this  earth.  What  is 
to  prevent  them,  if  there  is  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  above  Spiritual 
communication  ? 

Although  the  above  pugnacious  material  spirituality y  which  can  not 
only  be  seen  by  others  besides  the  medium,  but  can  also  be  felt  by 
tiiem,  may  be  considered  a  very  recent  and  somewhat  questionable 
development,  yet  Spiritualists  constantly  affirm  that  deceased  persons 
frequently  appear  in  a  visible  form  to  certain  mediums,  who  have  thus 
been  able  to  describe  their  dress  and  appearance  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  anxiously  sympathetic  friends, 

It  is  alleged  that  Spirits  can  at  will  communicate  with  mortals,  if 
they  can  only  find  the  proper  mediums,  but  it  is  not  claimed  that 
mediums  can  at  their  will  call  up  from  that ''  vasty  deep,"  which  con- 
stitntes  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  any  one  whom  a  friend  may  de* 
sire  to  converse  with.  Notwithstanding  this  admission,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  no  private  circle  of  sympathetic  believers  is  ever  disap- 
pointed of  a  communication.  Still  more,  no  mixed  audience  who 
attend  the  numerous  paid  exhibitions  fail  to  get  the  worth  of  their 
money  hi  supposed  communications.  By  applying  to  any  of  the  nu- 
merous professional  ''test mediums,"  an  anxious  enquirer  may  be  sure 
of  receiving  a  oommunicatiiMi  from  his  deceased  friend,^— provided  a 
consideration  be  paid  in  advance. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  fact  which  is  very  strikingly  signifi- 
cant.   While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  paid  answers  to  the. 
most  frivolous  questions,  which  are  alleged  to  be  perfectly  correct ; 
whfle  there  are  hundreds,  nay  iiiousands  of  mediums  scattered  ovw 
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the  country,  who  follow  their  avocation  for  its  emoluments,  and  sup- 
port public  joumalB  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  tiielr 
customers  by  spreading  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  Spiritual  oommvcica- 
tions ;  while  there  is  this  manifest  greed  to  make  Spiritualism  a  source 
of  profit,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  being  turned  to  a  profitable  ose  in 
tl)e  business  of  life.  If  the  Spirits  are  able  and  willing  to  tell  a  mum 
the  age  of  his  wife  and  the  number  of  his  children,  why  should  they 
not  in  New  York  tell  us  the  price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  and  in  Lon- 
don the  price  of  gold  in  New  York  ?  If  they  can  tell  where  Aunt 
Sally's  spoons  are  hid,  why  can  they  not  tell  us  where  are  the  best 
silver  deposits  in  Montana  or  Nevada?  They  would  be  invaluable 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  murdered  man  could  establish 
to  a  nicety  the  whereabout  and  guilt  of  his  murderer. 

It  would  be  a  matter  well  worth  consideration  of  the  Sophs  of  Yale 
College,  to  subsidize  some  departed  Spirit  pamy  to  carry  them  safely 
over  the  mathematical  and  classical  course. 

It  is  difScult  to  treat  witb  becoming  gravity  a  belief,  the  pretensions 
of  which  are  so  stupendous,  while  its  claims  rest  on  very  slender  foun- 
dations. After  admitting  all  the  phenomena  which  Sj^ritualists  ad- 
vance, the  intuitions  of  common  sense  irresistibly  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  system  is  a  superstracture  of  self  delusion, 
credulity  and  importonity,  resting  on  some  unexplained  physical  hcts. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  direct  evidence  to  shew  that  the  admitted 
phenomena  are  attributable  to  the  agency  of  Spirits.  The  opinions  or 
the  theories  of  credulous  minds  who  have  assumed  the  truth  of  this 
agency,  are  of  no  value  till  the  fact  be  established  beyond  contradict- 
ion by  direct  proof,  that  the  alleged  phenomena  are  produced  by  spirit 
agency.  It  requires  Just  such  kind  of  evidence  as  the  pugnadons 
spirit,  above  quoted,  volunteers  to  give,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
to  leave  it  to  such  an  arbitrament  fairly  conducted. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  consider  what  modicum  of  physical  truth 
lies  under  this  preposterous  superstructure,  and  what  explanation  is 
thus  afforded  of  the  alleged  phenomena. 

The  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  are  similar  in  character  and  not 
more  wonderful  than  those  which  occur  in  natural  SamtumMumf  and 
in  some  other  abnormal  states  of  the  system,  especially  that  wfaidi 
has  been  described  by  the  French  writers  under  the  name  of  **  extase." 
Very  many  cases  are  on  record  which  surpass  any  of  the  exhibitions 
fit  Spiritualism.  Although  it  is  difBcalt  and  in  some  cases  impossible 
to  giye  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  of  them,  yet  they  have 
never  been  attributed  to  Spirit  agency,  because  diey  have  all  Mien 
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under  the  oo^pilzanoe  of  soientifio  physlciaDs,  saoh  as  Aberorombie, 
Gregory,  Pond  and  others  who  have  invariably  traced  them  to  dis- 
ceaeed  or  abnormal  states  of  the  oerebral  organs  and  nervous  system. 

The  first  phenomena  of  the  present  system  of  Spiritualism  fell  under 
the  notice  of  observers  ignorant  of  physiologioal  and  biological  science, 
and  were  readily  attributed  by  them  to  spirit  agency.  This  assumption, 
for  it  was  nothing  more,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  theories  of 
more  intelligent  but  equally  credulous  men,  and  propagated  by  parties 
interested  in  keeping  up  the  delusion.  It  is  true  that  some  men, 
standing  high  in  legal  and  other  science,  have  adopted  the  philosophy 
of  this  doctrine.  This  is  not  strange,  for  scientific  men  have  fre- 
quently one  soft  spot  in  their  brain,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  see  them  manifesting  an  excess  of  imaginative  credulity  on  matters 
not  pertaining  to  their  special  department.  These  phenomena  legiti- 
mately belong  to  the  domain  of  medicine  and  physiology,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say  Uiat  very  few,  if  any,  scientific  physicians*  possessing  or- 
dinary analytical  powers  of  mind,  have  ever  been  converts  to  this  su- 
perstition. 

The  positive  facts  which  have  been  established  in  Metmerism,  or,  as 
it  is  conrmonly  called.  Animal  Magnetism,  and  which  have  been  traced 
to  physical  causes,  throw  far  into  the  shade  all  the  real  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism,  when  stripped  of  its  gratuitous  assumptions,  its  psycho- 
logical hypotheses  and  it«  humbugging  tricks  to  get  gain.  No  trance 
medium  ever  made  a  revelation  of  the  unknown  world  of  Spirits  half 
80  astounding  as  Martha  Loomis  made  of  the  known  world  of  physics. 
A  short  aooount  of  this  wonderful  girl  may  help  to  discover  what 
physical  trath  lies  buried  under  the  meta-phi/ncal  and  supernatural 
rubbish  of  Spiritualism,  so-called. 

( To  be  continued,) 
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Prize   Debates. 

The  Junior  Prize  Debate  in  the  Brothers  in  Unltj  oocurred  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  evening,  May  16th. 

OommiUu  of  Award, 

HcnL  jAifSB  F.  Babooce,  Hon.  Hxnrt  Duttok, 

Hon.  Francis  Watlaio),  Jr. 

Questiotk — ^Has  the  Policy  of  Andrew  Johnson,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  been  snch  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  oonfldence  and  support  of  the  loyal  people 
of  the  country  ? 

The  Ist  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  6.  Flanders. 
*•  2d     "       "         "       "  J.  W.  Showaltkr. 
**  3d     «       "         "       "  W.  Bruob. 

The  linonia  Junior  Prize  Debate  occurred  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening, 
May  16th. 

OomimUtee  of  Award. 

F.  B.  BsxTER,  A.  M.,  L.  B.  Morris,  A.  B., 

Ariel  Parish,  A.  M.  • 

QuesUon, — Should  an  amendment  to  the  CSonstltution,  providing  for  a  system  of 
Suffrage  based  upon  Educational  Qualifications,  be  adopted? 

The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  B.  Harding. 

^^  (  F.  M  Spraqde. 

il    oA     it       II         .1        jL.  T.Brown, 
'^^  I  E.  W.  Clarke. 

The  Freshman  Prize  Debate  in  the  Brothers  in  Unity  occurred  on  Saturday  after« 
noon  and  evening,  May  12  th. 

CkmimiUee  of  Award. 

Prof.  Gyrus  Northrop,  LL.  B.,       Charles  P.  Ons,  M.  A^ 

Ass't  Prof.  L.  R.  Packard,  Ph.  D. 

QuesHan, — ^Was  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  justifiable? 

The  1st  prite  wa.  a«»ded  to  j  |-  b.  Rt'^S^ir. 

II    9J     II       II        II  5  P.  A  Scott, 

^^  (  H.  T.  Terrt. 

««    oA     u       II         il  i  H.  C.  Bannard, 

***  1  C.  W.  Bardben. 

The  Linonia  Freshman  Prize  Debate  oocurred  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, May  12th. 

Committee  of  Award, 

Prof.  Daniel  C.  Giuc an.  Arthur  W.  Wrioht,  Ph.  D., 

Addison  Tan  Name,  M.  A. 
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QuesUan. — ^Is  SuflVage  a  Natural  Right? 

The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  H.  Y.  FBxniAV. 

«d      u       41  .         i  F.  Atwood, 

( H.  W.  Batmoitd. 

U       9A         U  it  tl  3  E*  HBATON, 
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jE. : 


McCliktook. 


Subjects  for  Townsend  and  DePorest  Compositions. 

]. — Roman  Life  at  the  Fall  of  the  Republic. 

2. — Love  in  Modern  Fiction. 

3. — ^The  Executive  in  the  National  Government. 

4  — John  0.  Calhoun. 

5. — Sir  Walter  Soott  as  a  Man  and  Writer. 


Society   Eiections. 

The  elections  for  campaign  officers  in  Linonia  and  Brothers  in  Unity,  Wednes- 
da  J  evening,  May  30th,  resulted  as  follows:-^ 


BROTHERS  IN  UNITY. 

FrenderU^W,  H.  Jsqham. 
Vice  PresiderU^lRA.  S.  Dodd. 
Cenaor — ^H.  C.  SajH«DOK. 
Searetarg — J.  L.  Yabick. 
Vice  Secretary^T.  W.  Swak. 
OrtUor^^,  W.  Showaltbr. 


UNONIA, 

JPresidenl'^E,  Q-.  Sodmav. 
Vice  PnaidentS.  W.  Glabeb. 
Seeretary^-'WiLLUM.  Pab80K& 
Vic$  Secretary— 'Wu,  C.  Clabkb. 


Boat   Races- 
Challenges  from  Glyuna  Club,  for  Shell  and  Gig  Raoes,  have  been  aooepted  by 
Taruna  Club.    Races  to  occur  June  6th. 
The  crews  are  as  follows: — 

GLYUNA. 


Shea. 

Stroke— A.  B.  Herrick,  '66. 
L.  D.  Bulkley,  '66. 
F.  a  Thompson,  '66. 
H.  W.  Payne,  '67. 
L.  L.  Palmer,  '67. 
H.  D.  Cleveland,  '67. 


Gig. 

J.  H.  Wood,  '66. 
H.  W.  Walker,  '67. 
W.  McClintock,  '69. 
T.  McKinlay,  '66. 
W.  G.  NiooU,  '66. 
A.  C.  Walworth,  '66. 


VARUNA. 


SheU. 

Stroke — O.  P.  Davis,  '66. 
I.  Pierson,  '66. 
S.  Parry,  '68. 
J.  R.  Holmes,  '68. 
J.  Coffin,  '68. 
C.  F.  Brown,  '66. 


Gig. 

W.  E.  Wheeler,  '66. 
A.  Post,  '66. 
C.  T.  Collins,  '67. 
L.  L.  Hicks,  '69. 
W.  H.  Terry,  '68. 
L.  Lampman,  '66. 
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Beethoven. 

This  Society,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Mead  and  Spieb,  of  '66,  and  Mr. 
Eluot,  of  '6*7,  has  recently  given  three  Concerts, — ^at  Boston,  April  1 1th ;  Brook- 
lyn, May  22d ;  and  New  York,  May  30th.  Another  Cioncert  is  to  be  given  at  Prov- 
idence, June  6th. 


Base  Ball. 

The  first  of  three  games,  to  decide  the  championship  of  Connecticut,  came  off 
between  the  University  Nine  and  the  Charter  Oak  Club,  at  Hartford,  May  2eth. 
At  the  8th  innings  the  game  was  even,  but  at  the  dose,  Charter  Oak  stood  18,  and 
Tale  16. 


•  ♦  t 


Kind  Bbadib, — ^We  have  been  duly  initiated  by  our  illustrious  predecessors,  into 
the  mysteries  and  pleasures  of  the  "  Yale  Lit"  editorship.  The  *'  Editor's  ToUe," 
notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  the  Courant,  we  have  proved,  not  long  since,  to 
be  both  real  and  substantiaL  Though  the  enthusiastic  account  of  certain  late  inter- 
esting oeremonies  thereat,  manufactured  by  the  enterprising  "local "  of  the  Palla- 
dium, appeared  in  that  journal,  just  one  day  before  their  occurrence,  we  must  admit 
the  accuracy  of  his  description  and  confess  to  having  been  "both  hilarious  and  gus- 
tatory." The  inspiriting  effect  of  the  exercises  was  strikingly  manifested,  on  the 
following  morning,  in  the  general  bearing  of  the  board  and  their  brilliant  explana- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  "double  refraction,"  as  well  as  in  their  evident  apprecia- 
tion of  Bowen's  remarks  on  "  indistinct  concepts."  But  the  night  referred  to  is  not 
the  only  time  at  which  we  have  gathered  around  "  our  table."  We  are  seated  at  it 
now,  and  with  your  permission,  reader,  will  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  you 
to  the  several  members  of  the  new  board.  There  at  the  head  of  the  table,  you  may 
know  him  by  the  poetical  curl  of  his  raven  locks,  sits  our  chairman— our  literary 
man,  par  excellence.  He  writes  prize  compositions  off-hand,  and  poetry  by  way  of 
relaxation.  He  was  daUy  accustomed  last  term,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  both 
pay  due  attention  to  our  Professor's  valuable  and  interesting  remarks  on  Plato  and 
Plutarch,  and  to  commit  to  heart  certain  pages  of  Paradise  Lost,  managing,  more- 
over, to  be  keenly  alive  to  any  sport  going  on  within  a  rod  of  him.  This  term  he 
mingles  Tennyson  and  optics.  A  man  of  wondrous  quickness,  versatility  and  ner- 
vous energy. 

On  his  right,  sits  our  high-oration  man,  the  orator  and  lady's  man  of  the  board. 
He  too  is  tunefully  disposed,  and  can  cover  a  ream  of  foolscap  with  his  rhyme  in  an 
hour's  notice.  Opposite  him  sits  one  of  equal  scholastic  attainments,  to  whom  we 
all  jrield  precedence  as  regards  editorial  ability — ^a  gentleman  who,  we  understand, 
conducted  one  vacation  with  signal  success  a  journal  of  wide  circulation.  A  little 
back,  with  his  chair  tilted  against  the  wall,  is  our  modest  metaphysician,  who  takes 
up  Sir  William  Hamiltun  by  way  of  light  reading,  and  who  when  roused,  sweeps 
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an  before  him  with  the  ponderoufl  sling  of  his  sledge-hammer  logic.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table,  with  feet  crossed  thereon,  with  cigar  in  mouth  and  note  book  in 
hand,  is  jour  hmnble  servant,  the  scribbling  Bohemian.  He  has  perhaps,  just  been 
irating  his  philosophical  friend  by  an  attempt  to  draw  forth  his  Platonic  acumen  in 
the  discussion  of  some  such  question  as  that  proposed  to  Socrates  in  "The  Clouds," 
— "  When  a  gnat  hums,  whether  the  sound  doth  issue,  ftc.?"  At  present,  however, 
our  metaphjsican  is  in  a  quandary.  Some  excellent  friends  have  favored  him  with 
certain  sentimental  sonnets  for  publication,  which  he  has  magnanimously  presented 
to  the  board.  The  board,  as  magnanimously,  votes  them  back  to  him  as  private 
property.  Kow  our  poor  friend  is  in  much  the  same  fix  as  the  Eastern  Vizir  to 
whom  his  Sultan  presented  a  white  elephant  To  return  the  Rift  would  be  uncour- 
teons,  but  what  on  earth  will  he  do  with  the  brute.  We  would  like  incidentally  to 
give  notice  that  if  auy  such  cattle  stray  into  cur  box,  we  shall  put  them  into  our 
Lit  '*  pound  ^  to  be  returned  to  their  owners  on  receipt  of  the  requisite  "  quarter." 
Our  chairman  helps  our  friend  with  the  suggestion  that  one  of  the  board  is  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  a  very  poor  memory,  and  that  if  he  will  only  turn  over  his  ele* 
gant  sentimentalisms  to  that  gentleman,  by  way  of  safe  keeping,  tUl  he  is  ready  to 
publish  them,  they  will  not  be  at  all  likely  to  give  him  further  trouble.  This  mat- 
ter being  settled,  the  "  Metaphysican"  and  '  Bohemian"  club  their  heads  together 
and  secure  the  appointment  of  the  Oliairman,  and  the  poetical-oration-man,  as  a 
committee  of  revision  and  expurgation  on  all 

"  Versus  iuopes  rerum,  nugaeque  canorae," 

wluch  may  be  addressed  to  this  periodical  Business  being  concluded,  the  others 
adjourn,  that  the  present  custodian  of  the  table  may  hurry  up  for  the  printer  the 
remaining  pages  of  his  liiT.  Thus,  reader,  by  this  peep  into  our  sanctum,  you  see 
us  all, — ^valiant  knights  of  the  quill,  pledged  to  do  our  '^  devoir"  right  manfully,  as 
best  we  can,  trusting  confidently  the  while  to  experience  not  only  your  forbear- 
ance but  your  hearty  cooperation,  without  which  this  Magazine  can  never  attain 
the  ends  proposed  by  its  founders. 

Our  valuable  little  weekly,  at  the  success  of  which  we  are  heartily  glad,  has  ren- 
dered superfluous  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  record,  as  hitherto  customary,  the 
routine  of  the  day.  Of  this,  it  suffices  to  say  that  we  have  no  reasou  to  deplore 
our  condition,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Yale  student  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago, — ^when  the  Freshmen  studied  Hebrew;  when  resident  bachelors  and  under- 
graduates ''disputed  syllogistically"  from  once  to  five  times  a  week;  when  "Fri- 
days were  devoted,  in  all  the  classes,  to  ethics  and  the  Thaology  of  WoUebiua ;"  when 
Ameti'  Msdula  was  recited  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  on  Saturday  evenings  the 
"  AMembiy^s  Catechism  in  LaHnj"  and  when  SundaySj  even, — and  those  were  the 
days  of  nineteenthly  discourses, — ^were  additionally  occupied  by  "  an  exercise  in 
Ernes'  Gates  of  Oonscience.^^  Those  were  the  pious  times,  when,  "at  the  beginning 
of  every  recitation,  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  read  by  the  Class  into 
Greek;  when  "graduates  and  undergraduates  committed  Sermons  to  memory,  and 
pronounced  them  publicly  in  the  College  Hall,"  and  when  no  efforts  were  spared  to 
uproot  all  tendencies  to  dangerous  and  abominable  "  Arian  and  Prdatical  heresies*^ 

A  comparison  of  the  present  studies  of  our  own  Class, — atheistical  French  and 
free-thinking  German, — ^with  the  schedule  just  given,  proves  that  College  Faculties 
are  sometimes  guilty  of  new  ideas,  even  though  our  halls  do  go  unlighted,  at  the 
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risk  of  "  life  and  limb,"  and  though  we  have  nothing  to  sit  on  out-doors,  but  the 
fenos,  whidi  almost  riyala  the  Chapel  pews  in  hardness  and  asperity. 

Talking  of  new  ideas,  pnts  us  in  mind  of  an  almost  forgotten  promise,  and  ao^ 
before  it  escapes  us,  we  wiH  acquit  ourselves  of  an  important  oommisson. 

Gen.  Daniel  Pratt,  "  the  great  Ameiioan  traTeller,"  has  authorised  us  to  state;, 
that  having  ended  his  arduous  task  of  cramming  the  Seniors  with  original  and 
grand  ideas  for  their  "  Townsends,"  he  is  about  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  won- 
derfol  pi^r,  which  is  to  mark  an  era  in  our  countryHs  literature.  It  is  to  be  en- 
titled  "  The  Beacon  of  light,  or  Mental  Mirror."  It  will  be,  he  ssys,  a  '*  generality 
of  generalities,  a  history  of  ideas  and  their  ultimate  results,"  going  back,  for  in- 
stance, to  "  the  first  great  invention,"— Mrs.  Eve's  fig-leaf  apron,  and  tracing  it 
downwards,  as  modified  by  multitudinous  concatenations  of  circumstances,  till  it 
Teaches  its  perfection  in  the  hoop-skirt  and  the  crinoline. 

Having  accomplished  this  vast  undertaking,  Daniel,  who  claims  to  be  "  inspired,'* 
wHI  proceed  to  furnish  us  with  numberless  origimal  and  sublime  conceptions,  de- 
signed especially  for  conferring  fame  on  all  who  may  elaborate  them  in  their  com- 
mencement orations.  To  those,  also,  who  meditate  prize  compositions,  his  paper  ia 
cordially  commended.  They  will  find  it  particularly  worth  their  while  to  study 
assiduously  his  reflections  on  the  "  Cartesian,  Corpuacularian,  and  Peripatetic  phi- 
losophies." At  present,  the  "Qeneral*s"  time  is  taken  up  by  the  *'  Shads."  We 
have  seen  him,  occasionally,  in  dose  consultation  with  a  Yale  representative,  ges- 
ticulating vehemently,  and  unfolding,  characteristically,  his  views  of  the  ^Mlicical 
situation.  Daniel  looks  every  inch  a  "  shad."  He  will  soon,  however,  be  about 
again,  to  collect  the  coppers  requisite  for  his  purposed  enterprise.  By  the  way, 
we  would  advise  all  who  are  desirous  of  maintaining  a  high  respect  for  the  laws 
and  statutes,  not  to  stay  quite  as  long  in  *'  the  House,"  as  the  writer  did  some  day 
since,  bowler  once  told  us  that  our  bump  of  reverence  was  very  small, — ^that 
bump  is  now,  we  fear,  of  sadly  inappreciable  diminutiveness. 

We  are  brought  to  a  halt.  We  had  hoped,  reader,  to  have  had  an  old  fashioned 
rambling  chat  with  you  on  a  great  many  subjects,  but  our  good  printer  tells  us  that 
he  *'  muti  have  the  rest  of  the  mahuscript  right  atewy,  if  the  Lrc  is  to  come  out 
to-morrow,"  and  thus  saves  you  fh>m  being  bored  longer. 

So,  hoping  that  you  may  never  be  afflicted  with  the  ^'  Type-us  fever,"  or  have 
your  peace  disturbed  by  any  ''Tiny  remembrancer  of  a  Printer's  Hell,"  or  be 
obliged  by  cireumstanoes  beyond  your  control,  to  write  a  table  "  on  time,"  I  bid 
you,  for  the  while,  farewell — ^Benediote  f 
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Thbrb  is  no  place  where  the  past  and  present  more  strangely  meet 
and  find  a  stranger  sympathy,  than  in  the  garret  of  an  old  country 
residence.  Each  generation  has  here  its  representatives,  as  if  met  in 
centennial  gathering,  and  every  year  contributes  something  to  the 
almost  living  memorabUia.  The  oaken  chair  of  more  than  a  centnry 
ago,  bearing  the  look  of  age,  but  not  of  weakness,  finds  leaning  against 
it  the  mahogany  and  rose- wood  of  to  day,  with  broken  arms,  and  oth- 
erwise seriously  injured,  too  weak  even  for  the  usages  of  Parlor  life. 
Spinning  wheels  and  many  formed  reels,  reminding  us  of  Evangeline 
in  happy  Acadia ;  paintings  of  departed  worthies — perfect  models  of 
gravity  and  deportment ;  books  mouldy  and  yellow,  bearing  evident 
traces  of  the  fingers  of  time  and  the  children  of  many  generations, 
with  countless  other  relics  half  lost  in  dust  and  cobwebs,  present  at 
least  the  outlines  of  pictures  which  probably  most  of  us  have  seen, 
who  have  either  lived  at  a  little  distance  from  ceremony,  or  ever  vis- 
ited those  old  gable  roofed  houses  among  the  hills,  where  every  day 
seems  a  Puritan  Sunday  embalmed,  "where  every  breeze  breaths 
health,  and  every  sound  is  but  the  echo  of  tranquillity." 

Up  in  these  old  garrets,  filled  with  inanimate  poetry,  called  rubbish 
by  our  practical  generation,  we  frequently  find  all  that  is  left  of  many 
hearthstones — andirons  worn  and  rusty,  the  very  names  of  which 
sound  so  strangely  to  many,  that  they  can  hardly  believe  that  only  a 
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few  yean  bare  passed  sinoe  those  whose  Dames  they  bear  were  gath- 
ered around  the  hearthstones  of  which  these  are  the  only  relics.  Bat 
to  some  of  ns,  these  old  hearthstones  are  a  part  of  our  very  child* 
'hood»  eyeiy  vein  in  the  marble,  eyeiy  broken  comer,  every  cnimbUng 
brick,  find  their  proper  places,  as  we  revlait  in  memory  the  dearest 
of  all  familiar  spots ;  for  the  most  yivid  pictures  of  onr  early  lives 
will  always  be  seen  in  the  light  of  those  hearthstone  fires.  It  is  not 
the  glare  of  noonday  that  shows  the  picture  best;  the  sunlight  of  the 
present  is  often  too  bright  to  view  the  past  The  m^Uned  light  of 
those  long  ago  firesides  gives  distinctness  to  the  features  and  charac- 
ter of  every  loved  one,  until  the  invisible  world  seems  to  give  back, 
for  the  time,  the  forms  and  even  the  voices  of  those  who  have  gcme 
before  us.    No  wonder  then  that  these  firesides  cause 

*' A  thouaand  pleasing  fantasies 
To  throng  into  our  memory/' 

when  all  that  that  our  childhood  loved  were  gathered  here.  No  won- 
'  der,  when  the  hearth  is  growing  cold,  and  other  hands  have  taken 
away  all  that  is  familiar,  that  we  take  an  ember  from  the  dyfaig 
flames,  to  light  in  onr  hearts  those  vestal  fires  which  go  out  only  with 
our  lives. 

On  an  island  in  a  beautiful  lake,  almost  midway  between  the  Cats- 
kills  and  Berkshire  hills,  and  commanding  a  view  of  each,  stands  an 
old  mansion,  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  once  belonging,  as  tradition 

•  says,  to  a  romantic  personage  of  the  Livingston  family,  to  which  a 
large  tract  along  the  Hudson  was  ceded  by  a  grant  from  queen  Anne. 
At  present,  but  little  more  than  the  walls  remahi,  weather-stained  and 
windowless,  through  which  the  autumn  winds  make  strange,  weird 
music, — ^yet  not  so  straoge,  perhaps,  to  those  primeval  forests,  whose 
whisperings  have  been  forever  lost  upon  those  still  waters  that  in  my 

■  childhood  seemed  to  guard  a  fairy  island,  well  fitted  for  another  Un- 
dine's home.  Here,  deeply  set  in  these  massive  walls,  can  still  be 
seen  the  old  English  fire-places  of  almost  two  centuries  ago,  the  most 
perfect  of  all  that  remains.  And  here,  as  I  have  sat  musing,  whQe 
the  long  twilight  deepened  into  night,  strange  thoughts  have  come 

•  over  me,  or  rather  undefinable  feelings,  which  all  of  us  at  times  have 
felt,  that  shut  the  door  t^  language,  until  the  night  winds,  stirring  the 
leaves,  have  recalled  me  from  my  dreams  of  infinity,  only  to  be  plunged 
into  another  reveiy ;  for  now  again,  as  I  sit  musing,  the  fire  bums 
•upon  the  hearthstones,  perhaps  brighter  than  it  ever  did  in  reality ; 
Ji)athing  in  rosy  light  even  the  old  paintings  my  fan<7  hangs  upon  the 
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walls,  and  looUng  into  the  strange  &oee  that  have  silently  gathered 
here,  I  endeavor  to  dream  oat  the  unwritten  historiee  of  a  hundred 
lives.  Perhaps  here,  in  these  very  lialls,  long,  long  ago,  were  repeated 
tales  of  Indian  omelty, — dark  romanoe  of  onr  early  history ;  here 
were  reoonnted  stories  of  the  revolution,  hy  those  Just  from  the  deadly 
oonfliot,  here  the  last  farewell  given  by  trembling  lips,  dreamed  over 
again  and  agidn  at  Valley  Forge,  or  inoitmg  to  courage  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Monmouth ;  for  voices  all  about  us  whisper  deeds  of  truth 
and  daring,  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  old  ruins  gathers  that  noble  famfly, 
whose  names  and  deeds  are  a  part  of  our  history. 

The  fires  have  agam  all  gone  out  The  stars  look  in  through 
the  broken  roof  upon  the  cold  hearthstone,  but  a  moment  ago  glowing- 
in  the  light  of  a  century  past,  and  we  turn  away  from  the  old  ruins, 
thinking  how  vain  are  the  longings  and  strugglings  of  life ;  how  little 
there  is  to  be  won,  eyen  if  our  fondest  hopes  are  realized,  and  our 
life-long  desires  are  accomplished,  which  have  become  a  part  of  our 
very  existence.  I  think  then  these  deserted  hearthstones  teach  us  the- 
truest  philosophy;  that  ambition  is  but  an  empty  dream,  and  that  he 
best  fulfills  the  design  of  his  creation  who  lives  not  for  himself,  but 
for  those  around  him,  who,  burying  his  selfishness  in  love,  teaches  the 
the  world  to  recognize  the  truth  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  Coleridge  i^ 

"  He  prajeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all/' 

Perhaps  we  now  think  that  we  have  found  the  Philosopher's  stone  ;. 
that "  man's  inhumanity  to  man"  has  been  the  source  of  all  life's  bit- 
terness, and  life  to  tM  at  least  will  now  be  happy.  Tes  I  it  might  he,. 
but  to-morrow's  light  reveals  the  world  striving  and  struggling,  and 
we,  unmindful  of  our  good  resolves,  plunge  madly  into  the  unreal  con- 
flict of  this  feverish  dream.  But  I  still  believe  the  Philosopher's  stone 
lies  somewhere  buried  in  those  hearthstone  fires,  and  perhaps  occa- 
sionally in  the  '<  we  sma  hours  beyond  the  twal,"  as  suggestive  songs 
swelling  forth  musically  under  the  branches  of  the  old  elm  trees,  in 
imagination  fill  the  old  chapel  with  the  twenty  years  hence  of  the 
never  to  be,  some  of  us  fall  asleep  thinking  that  perhaps  poor  Bums 
was  right,  and  that  we  sometime  can  say  with  better  grace  than  now, 

*'To  make  a  happy  household  dime 

To  weans  and  wife 
Is  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life." 
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Then  I  know  we  will  have  real  hearthstones,  and  in  the  long  winter 
nightB  will  read  occasionally  from  the  truest  household  poet  of  any 
language,  at  whose  word  each  pleasant  home,  as  if  he  possessed  the 
lamp  of  Arabian  story,  became  a  fairy  dwelling,  the  abode  of  virtue 
and  happiness ;  and  as  we  read  '<  The  Ootters  Saturday  night,"  we 
will  perhaps  teach  little  ones  to  repeat  the  words  of  England*.s  great- 
est poet, — 

"  *Ti9  better  to  be  lowly  born 
And  range  with  liumble  livers  in  content 
Than  wear  a  golden  sorrow," 

and  the  Bible  will  not  grow  dusty  upon  the  shelf,  but  its  well-worn 
pages  tkIU  become  familiar  to  eyes  running  over  with  early  sympathy, 
as  it  teaches  the  story  of  Him  who  on  eai-th  was  homeless  and  had  no 
place  to  lay  his  head. 

Happy  indeed  these  fireside  gatherings,  compared  with  the  costly 
feasts  of  pampered  luxury  !  for  if  the  true  history  of  all  "  our  fash- 
ionable life"  were  wiitten,  how  few  would  be  the  homes  of  happiness 
and  purity !  Pride,  detestable  pride  has  crept  into  our  homes,  as  well 
as  our  hearts,  and  an  aristocracy  of  a  few  months  standing  raises  its 
hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  simplicity  of  a  life  that  at  least  kept  our 
fathers  from  crime.  No  wonder  that  Horace  turned  gladly  to  his 
Sabine  farm,  from  the  "  Imperial  City,"  wallowing  in  sinful  pleasure 
and  corruption,  and  lingered  by  the  little  Bandusian  fountain,  unheed- 
ing the  entreaties  of  Augustus.  No  wonder  that  old  age,  to-day, 
draws  his  chair  from  the  fireside  to  the  threshold,  as  if  ready  to  go, 
wondering  in  the  twilinght  musings  of  the  evening,  drawing  near, 
why  improvement  and  refinement  should  progress  so  rapidly  as  to 
deprive  the  world  of  its  sweetest  and  purest  pleasures.  Yes,  the  phi- 
losophers' stone  is  buried  in  the  ashes  of  our  father's  firesides,  and 
yet  we  endure  the  heated  breath  of  Stygian  furnaces  and  blank  look- 
ing stoves,  that  have  taken  the  places  of  genial  hearthstones.  We 
may  leave  it  there  if  we  will,  but  let  us  at  least  ask  ourselves,  in 
the  language  of  Hawthorne,  "  Is  the  world  so  very  bright  that  we  can 
afford  to  choke  up  such  a  domestic  fountain  of  gladsomeness,  and  sit 
down  by  its  darkened  source,  without  being  conscious  of  a  gloom  ?" 

W.  B 
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TOWNSEND  PBIZE  ESSAY. 

BY  HAMILTON  COLE. 

Thb  character  of  the  Roman  and  the  career  of  the  dty  were  fore- 
shadowed in  the  legends  of  their  origin.  Their  foander,  noorished 
by  the  most  savage  of  animals,  became  the  parent  of  the  **  wolves  of 
Italy/'  The  city,  fonnded  in  violence  and  blood,  passed  through  a 
career  in  which  the  legendary  scenes  of  its  foundation  were  many 
times  reenacted,  in  which  brother  fell  by  brother's  hand,  and  disputes 
were  decided  by  the  sword. 

The  Roman  was  the  Puritan  of  antiquity.  He  was  sternly  virtu* 
ous,  unforgiving  to  the  faults  of  others,  cold  in  his  nature,  and  harsh 
in  his  practice.  The  rough  and  rugged  in  his  nature  entirely  crushed 
out  the  finer  qualities.  He  scorned  all  the  gentler  pursuits  of  life- 
War  and  agriculture  were  the  only  pursuits  in  which  a  Roman  could 
with  dignity  engage.  Severely  practical,  he  looked  with  contempt 
open  the  subtle  speculations  of  the  Greek,  as  the  vagaries  of  an  ef- 
feminate mind.  Order  expressed  in  law  was  the  great  object  for 
which  he  was  continually  striving.  In  his  political  system  the  indi- 
vidual was  nothing,  the  State  was  everything.  The  conception  of  the* 
hidividual  was  lost  in  the  grander  conception  of  the  State.  Add  to 
these  qualities  a  lofty  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  superiority, 
drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  their  celestial  origin,  and  an  in- 
vincible belief  in  thehr  destiny  as  a  conquering  race,  and  in  the  des- 
tiny of  their  dty  as  a  universal  ruler,  and  there  was  but  one  obsta- 
cle to  their  at  once  starting  forward  in  their  conquering  march.  The 
State  itself  was  not  a  unit  At  last,  after  long  and  arduous  strug- 
gles, by  repeatedly  asserting  their  rights  in  times  of  peace,  and  when 
this  failed,  by  defection  in  times  of  war,  the  lower  classes  attained 
their  proper  position,  and  participated  in  the  same  honors,  the  same 
laws,  the  same  religion,  with  the  dominant  class.  Every  obstacle 
was  now  removed.  The  necessary  process  of  consolidation  bad  taken 
place.  All  classes,  animated  by  a  common  instinct,  and  lookmg  to- 
wards a  common  object,  worked  together.  In  a  solid  phalanx  they 
started  forward  in  their  career  of  conquest.  Nothhig  ci>uld  withstand, 
their  resistless  impetuosity.    The  rude  Gaul  and  the  barbarian  on  the 
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Danube,  succambed  to  the  power  of  a  still  ruder  adversary.  Egypt 
yielded  up  her  products  to  the  destroying  hands  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diery. Asia  was  waked  from  her  dreamy  slumbers,  by  a  people 
whose  onsets  she  was  powerless  to  withstand ;  while  all  the  lands 
which  look  upon  the  Mediterranean  saw  the  imperial  eagle  raised 
a1oft»  and  the  embroidered  pennon  wave  in  triumph  over  their  con- 
quered territories.  The  destiny  of  the  city  was  accomplished.  The 
world  obeyed  her  commands  and  reverenced  her  power 

Now  came  the  great  trial.  War  may  test  the  brute  strength  of  a 
nation  ;  peace  and  prosperity  will  surely  test  the  foundation  princi- 
ples of  her  Govemmeut,  and  the  strength  of  individual  character. 
There  were  grave  defects  in  the  Roman  Government,  in  the  Roman 
social  system,  and  in  the  Roman  character,  which,  lying  concealed 
while  war  occupied  the  attention  of  all,  while  minor  considerations 
were  all  absorbed  in  the  one  object  of  conquest,  sprouted  forth  and 
grew  with  alarming  rapidity,  so  soon  as  prosperity  had  mellowed  the 
soil  in  which  they  had  lain  dormant. 

The  tribunician  power  worked  great  evils  in  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth. At  first  confined  to  the  protection  of  the  people,  it  finally 
came  to  exercise  an  absolute  control  over  the  State.  To-day  the 
State  is  without  leaders.  A  tribune  has  obstructed  the  elections.  An 
excited  mob  rules  the  forum.  A  tribune  is  at  their  head.  This 
power,  absolute  and  irresponsible,  became  a  ready  instrument  for 
serving  the  purposes  of  faction,  for  gratifying  personal  ambition  and 
personal  malice.  By  introducing  disorder  and  confusion  into  public 
affairs,  it  aided  greatly  in  forwardmg  that  downfall,  which  from  other 
causes  was  surely  approaching. 

The  mode  of  governing  the  provinces  introduced  corruption  and 
disaffection.  The  highest  offices  at  Rome  were  sought,  not  for  the 
honor  they  would  confer,  but  for  the  after  emoluments  they  would 
bring.  Did  an  extravagant  noble  become  involved  in  debt  ?  The 
consulship,  with  its  reversionary  province,  was  a  ready  means  for  his 
salvation.  Did  he  have  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  Common- 
wealth i  He  could  return  from  his  province  with  an  army  cemented 
to  his  interests.  Bribery  could  be  fully  used,  for  the  bribes  could  be 
paid  in  the  next  year  by  the  riches  extorted  from  his  victims.  The 
provincials  had  no  redress.  Did  they  complain  at  Rome }  The  of- 
fenders were  shielded  by  those  in  power,  who  were  Indirectly  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  those  very  enormities  which  were  complained  of. 
The  Roman  had  justice  for  the  Roman ;  for  the  Provincial  be  bad 
neither  justice  nor  mercy. 
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The  Provinoials  writhed  in  agony  under  the  heel  of  their  oppressor, 
and  hailed  the  prospect  of  any  change  with  delight  lliey  were  ready 
at  any  tune  for  revolution,  and  any  adventurer  could  be  sure  of  finding 
support  from  this  heaving  mass,  in  which  the  fires  of  discontent  were 
continually  smouldering. 

The  great  evil  in  the  Roman  social  system  was  slavery.  But  what 
need  to  detail  the  blighting  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  Roman,  when 
we  ourselves  have  seen  its  workings  at  our  very  doors.  The  results 
in  each  case  were  precisely  similar.  Slavery  destroyed  the  Roman 
yeomanry.  Italy,  instead  of  being  divided  into  small  farms,  each 
occupied  by  an  industrious  citizen,  became  engrossed  by  a  few  large 
proprietors.  It  undermined  the  morals  ot  the  upper  class,  by  the  hab« 
its  of  luxury  and  indolence  which  it  introduced,  and  by  the  oppor- 
tunities for  licentiousness  which  it  gave.  It  formed  an  nnder-stratum 
of  society,  from  which  disorder  was  continually  springing. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  even  these  powerful  causes,  with  their  usual 
trainof  minor  ones,  to  sap  the  sturdy  character  of  the  Roman,butin  seven 
hundred  years  they  had  produced  their  legitimate  results.  Wealth  had 
flowed  in  from  the  provinces  and  corruption,  its  inevitable  attendant* 
followed  close  upon  it.  In  public  affairs  disorder  and  confusion,  in 
private  life  dissoluteness  and  immorality  now  reigned  triumphant. 
A  great  change^ had  taken  place  in  all  departments.  The  Senate, 
that  august  body  which  had  defied  the  invading  Gaul,  which  Gineas 
bad  likened  to  an  assembly  of  Kings,  had  lost  its  ancient  simplicity 
and  dignity.  The  older  members  had  spent  their  youth  in  the  hard- 
ships of  war.  They  remembered  with  horror  the  bloody  proscriptions 
which  had  followed  the  civil  dissensions.  They  wished  for  peace  and 
quiet,  not  from  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  but  that  they 
might  enjoy  those  fortunes  which  they  had  amassed.  They  turned 
their  eyes  from  their  early  toils  and  sank  away  to  sensual  pleasures. 
The  martial  names  of  the  republic  are  celebrated  for  the  elegacce  of 
their  dancing,  and  for  the  size  and  equipments  of  their  fish  ponds. 

The  younger  members  were  restless  and  intrigueing.  They  had  not 
experienced  that  violence  is  surely  followed  by  violence,  that  blood 
can  only  be  washed  out  by  blood.  For  them  the  readiest  way  to  re- 
move an  adversary  was  by  the  cup  of  the  poisoner,  or  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin,  while  popular  tumults  were  the  golden  opportunities  by 
which  they  ndght  gain  the  coveted  objects  of  theur  ambition.  Zeal 
for  the  public  welfare  had  changed  into  desire  for  private  advance- 
ment There  were,  indeed,  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  but  a  Oato 
and  a  Catulus  only  faintly  illumine  the  darkness  of  that  age  which 
produced  a  Piso  and  a  Gabmius,  a  Glodius  and  a  Catalfaie. 
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The  compoeitioa  of  the  army  too  had  greatly  changed.  Now  all 
classes  filled  the  ranks.  Transported  to  distant  lands,  and  detained 
for  long  periods,  they  transferred  to  their  leader  that  devotion  wUeh 
they  owed  to  the  State.  They  were  ready  to  follow  anywhere  their 
imperator,  whether  he  wished  to  lead  them  against  a  foreign  foe  or  to 
employ  them  in  advancing  his  own  interests,  by  destroyhig  the  insti- 
tntions  of  their  common  conntry. 

Meanwhile  slavery  had  destroyed  the  oceapations  of  the  pec^le, 
and  in  a  body  they  had  flocked  to  Borne.  Unable  to  support  them- 
selvesi  too  proud  to  work,  they  still  have  the  right  of  snfirage,  and 
for  this  they  are  courted  by  the  aspirants  for  power.  To-day  they 
follow  Pompey,  to-morrow  they  will  applaud  Oicero,  on  the  next  day, 
under  Olodius,  they  will  lay  waste  the  city  with  fire  and  sword. 
They  constitute  an  unreliable  constantly-shifting  element,  a  very  hot 
bed  from  which  riots  are  constantly  springing,  which  there  is  no 
power  in  the  State  to  control. 

Everywhere  is  unblushing  selfishness,  venality  and  corruption.  To 
administer  justice  is  impossible.  A  corrupt  government  finds  itself 
outbidden  by  corrupt  individuals.  All,  from  the  Senate  down  to 
the  people,  have  thehr  price.  The  Ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  came 
to  Bome  and  found  no  one  to  corrupt  Jugurtha  comes,  and  with  a 
purse  emptied  by  bribes,  exclaims  with  contempt  a^  he  departs,  "  A 
city  for  sale  if  she  can  find  a  purchaser." 

Corruption  in  public  and  private  life  marched  hand  in  hand.  In 
no  one  thing  is  the  condition  of  a  people  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
the  relations  of  the  famfly,  for  we  have  here  a  miniature  representa- 
tion of  the  State  itself.  When  disorders  in  the  State  find  their  repe- 
tition in  the  domestic  circle,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  evil  lies  deeper 
than  the  surface,  that  the  moral  character  of  the  people  is  involved. 
The  Bomans  had  come  to  this  point.  Divorce,  which  had  been  al- 
lowed only  under  severe  restrictions  by  the  laws  of  Bemulus,  which 
for  centuries  had  been  looked  upon  by  the  people  with  peculiar  aver- 
sion, had  now  become  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence,  and  that  form  of 
marriage  was  most  used  wUch  afforded  the  readiest  fooilities  for  sep- 
aration. Nor  did  the  most  moral  men  of  the  times  scruple  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  pernicious  privilege.  Gato  yields  up  Marcia  to 
Hortensius,  and  upon  his  death  re-marries  her  to  gain  possession  of  her 
new  fortune.  Oicero  divorces  Terentia  and  marries  his  rich  ward 
Pubinia,  from  whom  he  soon  separates  upon  some  trivial  pretext; 
while  many  contract  alliances  with  persons  of  fortune  with  the  expecta- 
tion and  hope,  that  thehr  indiscretions  will  afford  an  excuse  for  divorcing 
them  but  retaining  their  fortune.    The  women  vie  with  the  men  hi 
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their  inunorality.  They  descend  from  their  saored  position  in  the 
family  and  become  the  agents  of  political  intrigne,  nor  do  they  hesi- 
tate to  trafBc  their  charms  in  support  of  their  cause.  Instead  of  a 
Cornelia  a  Fulvia  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  times. 

The  nations  of  antiquity  had  no  beli<.*f  in  an  unchanging  Divinity. 
The  God  of  each  nation  was  the  projection  of  its  own  moral  character. 
Gradually,  as  men  advanced  and  desired  something  more  tangible* 
systems  of  rules,  founded  upon  principles  of  human  nature,  sprang 
up  by  which  they  guided  their  actions.  That  system  into  which  the 
Roman  would  naturally  merge  was  Stoicism.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  sterner  principles  of  man's  nature.  The  doctrines  that  souls  will 
finally  return  into  the  divine  essence,  and  that  of  immutable  fate,  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  a  people  who  believed  in  their  celestial  origin 
and  in  their  destiny,  while  the  general  severity  of  its  principles  ac- 
corded with  the  sternness  of  the  Roman  mind.  But  Us  rigid  rules 
could  find  but  little  fa^or  in  this  sensual  age.  A  more  flexible  creed 
was  demanded.  Epicureanism  appeared.  Its  doctrines  were  eagerly 
embraced,  and  with  pleasure  as  their  pole>star,  the  Romans  went  on 
in  their  career  of  voluptuousness  and  vice  and  Justified  their  course 
by  the  principles  of  their  creed.  Epicureanism  did  for  Rome  what 
the  principles  of  Voltaire  did  for  France.  It  gave  a  degrading  con- 
ception of  man's  nature  and  destiny.  It  took  away  all  hope  for  the 
future,  it  made  the  present  all  in  all.  It  gave  no  support  in  adversity, 
it  left  no  energy  in  prosperit}*.  Its  avowed  object  was  individual 
pleasure ;  its  direct  consequence,  political  apathy ;  its  logical  result, 
imperial  despotism. 

And  now  with  empire  undermined,  with  integrity  gone,  with  no 
hope  for  the  future,  and  an  indifferent  resignation  in  the  present, 
exhausted  by  the  conflict  of  their  own  passions,  they  listlessly  sank 
into  the  arms  of  a  dictator,  and  the  days  of  the  Republic  were  ended. 


•»  •  ♦ 


lUst  anb  Wixtttnt 

Tenderly  kissed  by  the  twilight 
Day  breathes  her  djing  sigh. 

And  night  in  her  garments  of  mourning 
Draweth  gloomily  nigh. 
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Futly  creep  ihe  grim  ihadows 

Over  the  hce  fii  the  dead, 
Yet  Kight  was  hut  feigning  her  sorrow. 

For  the  life  of  her  rlyal  has  fled. 

Gatheringlj  looms  ap  the  darkness^ 

Shrouding  the  midnight  skies, 
Till  the  stars  subdued  bj  the  shadow 

Pressing  forth  in  mute  surprise, 

Oaxe  k>ng  on  earth's  dark  beautj, 

Saddened  bj  human  woes, 
Till,  wrung  from  the  depths  of  their  baing, 

The  tear  drop  silently  flows ; 

Falls  throuf^  the  startled  silence, 

Olistens  awhile  a&r, 
But  man,  by  a  wondrous  misnomer^ 

Sees  bnt  a  *"  foiling  star." 

Byes  with  beautiAil  mellow  light, 

Shine  orer  earth's  troubled  breast, 
Weeping,  your  tender  vigils  keep 

0*er  a  world  so  full  of  unrest. 

For  up  from  the  wond'ring  stillness. 

Borne  ou  the  breath  of  pain, 
There  rise  deep  moanings  of  sorrow 

Like  the  weaiy  sobbing  of  rain. 

Throbbings  of  physical  anguish, 

Death  with  his  liyid  scroll, 
Life  with  its  strange  ceaseless  sorrow 

And  stranger  yearning  of  soul, 

Sweep  over  passionate  heart  strings 

With  touchings  of  wild  despair, 
Till  the  straining  of  chords  so  tender 

Seems  more  than  the  heart  can  bear. 

Till  tha  iur  is  fiUed  with  sighings, 

Till  earth  grows  black  with  feare^ 
And  hope  in  her  flowery  beauty 

Melts  away  in  the  mist  of  tears. 

0  weary  hearts  cease  sighing, 

Though  life  be  crowded  with  care, 
Though  thorns  ding  close  to  the  roses. 

Their  perfrune  floats  on  the  air. 
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Though  night  be  gloomy  and  baneiii 

Though  Hmtod  no  light  betragri^ 
Yet  the  hours  draw  forth  at  morniui^ 

Bird-warbles  of  gushing  praise. 

Though  douds  deep  reil  the  horinm, 
And  their  drops  with  our  tears  oorrespond, 

Though  the  ejre  sees  but  darkness  and  shadows, 
Smiles  the  same  blue  Heaven  beyond. 

ft 

And  when  over  passionate  heartstrings 

The  sorrows  of  life  madly  sweep, 
When  man  in  his  anguish  grows  weary 

God  "  giveth  his  loved  ones  sleep.**  a  L.  A. 


THE  Deforest  prize  oration. 

BT  XDWASD  TOUVG  HIN0K8,  BBZDGEFOBT,  OOMV. 

ANALYSIS. 

L  Hie  actual  governing  power  of  the  Executive  shown  (1)  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  his  oonstitutitmal  fimctions,  (2)  to  have  exceeded  its  proper 
limits. 

n.  The  cause  of  this  excess  stated  to  be  the  substitution  of  democratic  for 
representative  theory  in  the  popular  mind.  (1)  The  two  theories  and 
their  tendencies  defined.  (2)  The  representative  theory  shown  to  be 
embodied  in  the  Oonstitution.  (3)  The  origin  of  the  democratic  theory 
shown  to  be  the  influence  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  teachings 
of  Jefferson. 

m.  Progress  of  the  democratic  theory  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  exe- 
cutive power  traced  in  three  periods  of  our  history :  (1)  The  adminis- 
tration of  Jefferson,  in  which  the  encroachment  of  the  Executive  was 
owing  to  the  logical  result  to  which  his  mind  was  led  by  his  own 
democratic  principles.  (2)  The  administration  of  Jackson ;  in  which 
the  forces  impelling  to  executive  usurpation  were  the  blind  confi- 
dence of  the  people  and  the  imperious  will  of  the  President  (8)    The 
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civil  war,  in  which  the  orerruling  neceasities  of  the  time  compelled  the 
popular  will  to  express  iteelf  through  the  Preeident. 

rv.    Teaching  of  history  shown  to  be  oonflrmed  bj  our  situation  to^y. 

v.  Remedy  for  ezecutiye  encroachment  shown  to  be  return  in  practice  to  the 
representative  principle. 

ORATION. 

The  government  of  a  nation  does  not  necessarily  find  in  its  written 
Constitution  its  true  expression  and  perfect  embodiment.  Thoagh 
the  forms  of  Constitutional  law  be  observed  with  the  utmost  exacti- 
tude, yet,  in  the  absence  of  an  independent  will  animating  one  or  the 
other  of  the  different  departments,  division  of  power  may  become  a 
fiction,  and  the  nation  swayed  by  the  will  of  a  single  branch  of  the 
government.  The  actual  governing  power,  rightfully  and  really  pos- 
sessed by  the  Executive  in  our  National  Government,  rises  into  far 
higher  importance,  therefore,  than  a  mere  question  of  constitutional 
law.  It  involves  the  conflict  of  different  theories  of  government,  rep- 
resented by  the  two  great  departments  of  national  power  whose  strug- 
gle is  to-day  shaking  the  land. 

The  limit  of  the  rightful  influence  of  the  Executive  in  the  actual 
management  of  our  national  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  representative  republic.  The  free  exercise  by  the  national  legis- 
lature of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  would 
make  it  the  great  moving  power  of  the  State.  Wielding  those  au- 
gust functions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  government,  the  pow- 
er of  making  law,  of  disposing  of  the  public  money,  and  of  declaring 
war,  it  is  the  brain  of  the  body  politic  in  which  lie  its  deliberative  wis- 
dom, and  its  executing  force.  Duties  of  a  secondary,  though  distinct 
character  are  assigned  to  the  Executive.  Within  the  limits  marked 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  one  possesses  the  originating  and  guid- 
ing power,  the  other  its  application  to  particular  cases.  Clothed  with 
ample  power  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  Congress,  the  Executive  is 
powerless  to  cause  Congress  or  the  country  to  adopt  his  own. 

It  needs  but  an  appeal  to  an  unbiased  consciousness  to  assure  us 
that  these  relative  positions  assigned  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Exe- 
cutive, in  the  Constitution  are  not  those  which  they  occupy  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Of  how  many  a  stormy  conflict  between  them  doe^  our  his- 
tory testify,  as  to  the  adoption  of  measures  involving  legislative  ac- 
tion, terminating  in  the  triumph  of  the  Executive  and  the  embodiment 
of  his  will  in  law !  Using  the  veto  as  a  temporary  check,  he  turns  to 
'  the  people  with  whom  the  decision  muRt  ultimately  rest  By  his  pres- 
tige and  patronage  he  secures  their  approval,  and  through  them  the 
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oontrol  of  the  National  Legislature.  And  firas  the  will  of  the  Exe- 
catiYe»  finding  its  expression  throogh  the  action  of  other  departments, 
beoomes  the  mainspiing  of  government,  and  the  fountain  0t  law.  A 
noiseless,  law-abiding,  bat  how  dangerous  usurpation  I  The  Constitu- 
tion is  obeyed  in  form,  but  where  is  the  spirit  of  representative  govern- 
meot  whidi  that  form  was  designed  to  embody  1 

If  we  turn  from  contemplating  the  fact  of  Executive  encroachment 
to  seek  its  cause,  we  shall  find  that  it  lies  far  deeper  than  individual 
usurpation,  or  encroachment  of  the  Gknoral  Government.  It  is  not  an 
abuse  of  power  by  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted,  but  a  diversion  of 
power  from  its  proper  channel,  commencing  at  the  fountain-head.  The 
wUI  of  the  people  is  the  great  force  behind  the  Executive,  thrusting 
him  forward  into  prominence  and  arming  him  with  power.  The  people, 
finding  in  him  the  direct  expression  of  thehr  immediate  will,  look  to 
him  rather  than  to  Congress  as  their  representative.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  introduction  into  the  popular  mind  of  a  different  theory  of 
liberal  government  from  that  entertained  by  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution, All  modem  conceptions  of  ft^  government  take  their  pre- 
vailing characteristics  from  one  or  the  other  of  two  great  types. 
One  of  these,  starting  with  the  principle  that  government  finds  in  se- 
ouring  the  highest  interest  of  the  governed  the  necessity  for  its  exis- 
tence and  the  Justification  of  its  power,  allows  its  intelligent  citizens 
as  much  power  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  as  is  consistent  with 
the  accomplishment  of  this,  its  primary  object  Following  this  rule, 
therefore,  the  will  of  as  many  as  are  qualified  to  vote,  passes  through 
the  clarifying  medium  of  a  representative  body,  before  it  is  clothed 
with  the  power  of  law.  The  other  theory,  upon  the  foundation  of 
popular  sovereignty  and  equal  political  rights,  builds  a  governmental 
structure  which  furnishes  a  medium  for  the  direct  and  simple  express- 
ion of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  its  citizens.  Vox  populi,  vox  Deit  is 
its  motto,  universal  suffrage  its  condition  of  political  existence,  and 
democratic  imperialism  its  inevitable  and  logical  result.  For,  as  the 
will  of  the  people  finds  its  most  direct  and  simple  expression  through 
the  person  of  a  single  individual,  the  irresistible  tendency  of  this 
theory  of  government  is  to  centre  all  power  in  an  Executive  head. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  which  of  these  theories  possessed  the 
minds  of  those  who  framed  our  Constitution.  The  instrument  itself, 
with  the  ample  powers  assigned  to  Congress,  and  the  limited  func- 
tions entrusted  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  Supreme  Court  sit- 
ting far  above  the  swaying  tide  of  popular  impulse,  and  assigning 
limits  to  the  action  of  both,  affords  ample  evidence  that  nothing  was 
VOL.  XXXI.  25 
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farther  from  the  mind  of  its  framere  than  a  government  administered 
•by  a  single  ruler  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

But  not  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
French  revolution  broke  out.  Bound  toPranoeas  we  were  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  gratitude,  and  easily  moulded  as  were  our  opinions 
.from  our  national  youth  and  inezperienoe,  what  wonder  that  such  cap* 
^ivating  principles  as  were  presented  at  the  breaking  out  of  that  great 
struggle,  should  carry  away  so  impressible  a  people  ?  To  the  intro- 
duction of  those  principles  into  the  popular  mind,  was  lent  the  infla- 
ence  of  Jefferson's  great  name  and  the  power  of  Jefferson's  great  in- 
tellect Under  these  combined  circumstances,  democracy  shot  up  in 
our  nation  with  a  sudden  and  gigantic  growth. 

If,  now,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  theory  in  connection 
with  the  growth  of  Executive  power,  we  shall  find,  at  the  outset  of  our 
hivestigation,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  vital  union  of  the  two. 
Jefferson,  who  had  always  lifted  up  a  warning  voice  against  the  power 
of  the  Executive,  commenced  the  work  of  encroachment.  He  did  this, 
not  through  treachery  or  ambition,  but  because,  as  the  representative  of 
the  sovereign  people,  he  felt  himself  to  be  but  logically  carrying  out  his 
fundamental  doctrine  of  their  direct  and  irreversible  power.  His  unau- 
thorized purchase  of  Louisiana,  his  asserted  independence  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  his  general  tendency  to  overshadow  Con- 
gress, afford  indisputable  evidence  of  the.  direct  connection  between 
democratic  theory  and  Executive  encroachment. 

We  pass  on  now  to  a  second  period  of  our  history,  in  which  democracy 
having  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  national  life,  bore  its  appropriate 
fruit  in  an  enormous  increase  of  Executive  power.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  popularmind  had  been  worked  with  the  leaven  of  democratic 
ideas,  and  those  ideas  had  made  a  tangible  and  permanent  impress  upon 
our  institutions.  Bestrictions  upon  suffirage  had  been  in  great  degree 
removed.  Social  equality  and  equal  political  rights  were  the  popular 
cry.  And  the  person  whom  the  sweUing  tide  of  democracy  bore  for- 
ward to  prominence  and  power,  was,  above  all  others,  the  man  best 
fitted  for  a  popular  autocrat.  With  powers  of  conciliation  only 
•equalled  by  his  impatience  of  opposition  and  his  inflexibiliiy  of  pur- 
pose, the  name  of  Jackson  was  a  spell,  his  will  was  law.  Immediate? 
ly  upon  entering  office  he  proceeded,  by  filling  every  position  with 
loud-voiced  advocates  of  his  measures,  to  turn  the  whole  civil  service 
of  the  government  into  a  means  of  Executive  aggrandizement.  Then, 
gathering  to  his  aid  all  the  great  forces  at  his  commandt  he  threw  him- 
self into  conflict  with  the  most  illustrious  Congress  which  ever  adorn- 
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ed  this  nation,  broke  down  its  detennioed  opposition,  and,  for  eight 
years,  made  his  will  the  controlling  power  of  the  State.  The  United 
States  Bank  excited  his  wrath ;  he  lifted  his  arm  and  smote  it;  it  tot- 
tered and  fell.  The  protesting  voioe  of  Congress  was  drowned  by 
the  roar  of  popular  acclamation ;  democratic  imperialism  mled  the 
hoar.  Then  the  masses  learned  to  look  to  the  President  as  their  rep* 
resentatiye,  as  the  exponent  of  their  immediate  will,  and  their  cham- 
pion against  opposing  Congress.  Then  was  bom  that  feeling  of  which 
our  present  Chief  Magistrate  endeavors  to  take  advantage  by  com- 
paring himself  to  the  Roman  tribune,  defending  with  his  veto  the 
common  people  against  an  aristocratic  Senate. 

A  third  period  of  our  history  rises  into  view,  exhibiting  Executive 
encroachment  on  a  grander  scale.  This  is  the  recent  civil  war.  The 
assumptions  of  the  Executive  during  that  great  struggle,  were  more 
extensive  in  their  nature  and  more  dangerous  in  their  influence,  be- 
cause finding  so  complete  a  Justification  in  the  overruling  necessities 
of  the  times.  But  through  those  necessities  may  be  traced  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  great  law  of  unchecked  popular  will,  finding  its 
expression  through  a  smgle  ruler.  In  such  times  of  peril  as  these  in 
which  we  were  involved  but  yesterday,  the  people  swallow  up  the 
will  of  the  government  in  their  own,  and  ask  it,  will  allow  it 
but  to  carry  into  execution  their  own  designs.  Then  the  Executive 
stands  forth  as  the  government,  and  Congress,  the  vitality  of  whose- 
^unctions  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  have  taken  away,  is  forgotten. 
Bi\t  when  the  storm  of  war  is  past,  and  the  people  restore  the  sceptre 
to  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  Executive  still  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  State,  wielding,  at  the  dictate  of  his  independent  will,  those 
tremendous  powers  which  he  exercised  as  the  agent  of  the  sovereign 
people. 

This,  then,  is  the  result  to  which  our  historical  review  brings 
us.  Democratic  theory  and  Executive  encroachment  have  grown 
with  our  national  growth  and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  have 
warped  our  government  from  its  Republican  character,  and  are  rapidly 
sapping  the  foundation  of  our  liberties.  And  the  voice  of  history 
finds  its  full  confirmation  in  the  situation  of  to-day ;  the  Executive 
assuming  to  himself  the  exclusive  performance  of  the  mightiest  task 
which  ever  taxed  the  energies  of  the  national  Legislature;  sounding 
the  rallying  cry  of  usurpation  against  the  Congress  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  assert  their  rightful  prerogative ;  and  using  the  addresses  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  patronage  of  his  position,  to  obtain  the  popular 
support.    It  is  the  part  of  a  far-seeing  patriotism  to  discern,  in  this 
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great  struggle,  rising  far  above  the  conflict  of  temporary  issues,  the 
contest  of  representative  republicanism  and  imperatorial  democracy 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Government  of  the 
land. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  to  curb  the  swelling  power  of  the  Exec- 
utive, and  restore  to  our  Bepublio  its  Republican  character  1  History 
and  reason  both  answer  in  solemn  tones,  that  if  we  would  prevent  our 
Bepublio  from  becoming  a  Democratic  Imperialism,  we  must  prevent 
its  becoming  a  Democracy.  There  is  a  direct  and  inseparable  con- 
nection between  unqualified  suffrage  and  absorption  of  governing 
power  into  Executive  control.  Our  history  affirms  this.  French  his- 
tory re-affirms  it.  And,  in  yet  louder  and  dearer  tones,  the  voice  of 
reason  tells  us  that  the  blind,  head-strong  will  of  the  masses  seeks 
but  the  most  direct  mode  of  its  expression,  which  is  a  single  will  and 
a  single  arm.  Let,  then,  ignorance  and  corruption  be  kept  by  impas- 
sible barriers  from  the  ballot-box ;  let  the  intelligence  of  the  nation 
rise  to  its  rightful  position  in  its  management,  and  our  representative 
government  will  again  find  in  the  Constitution  its  perfect  reflex,  its  va- 
rious departments  moving  on  in  their  several  spheres  with  a  grand 
harmony  like  that  of  tlie  rolling  worlds. 


■♦♦«- 


EvRRY  enlightened  nation  treasures  up  the  memory  of  her  literary 
men,  and  transmits  their  names  from  generation  to  generation  as  an 
inheritance  of  priceless  value.  She  glories  in  their  prosperity,  and 
claims  a  share  in  their  renown  while  they  are  living,  and  when  the 
grave  has  closed  over  their  mortal  remains,  she  gathers  up  the  beauti- 
ful thoughts  which  they  have  strewn  along  life's  pathway,  and  trans- 
fers them  to  her  crown  as  gems  of  unfading  glory.  A  nation  is  justly 
proud  of  her  historians,  her  poets  and  her  statesmen.  To  them  she 
looks  for  honor  and  distinction,  to  them  she  grants  to  chronicle  her 
noble  actions,  and  upon  them,  more  than  any  other  class  of  men,  de- 
pend her  dignity  and  reputation. 

We  admire  England,  because  she  has  handed  down  to  us  the 
names  of  so  many  illustrious  men  "  who  have  filled  history  with  their 
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deeds  and  the  earth  with  their  renown/'  So  will  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica be  forever  venerated  for  the  sake  of  those  of  her  sons  who  have 
done  80  mnch  to  enrich  onr  literatore,  and  have  left  to  the  world  im 
perishable  monuments  of  genins.  The  names  of  her  Irving  and  her 
Prescott,  her  Poe  and  her  Longfellow,  will  be  dear  to~  mankind  nntil 
beauty,  grandeur  and  pathos  shall  cease  to  appeal  to  the  human 
heart. 

^  Well  may  the  world  cherish  their  renown,  for  it  has  been  pur- 
chased not  by  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  but  by  the  diligent  dis- 
pensation of  pleasure.  They  have  shut  themselves  up  from  the 
delights  of  social  life  that  they  might  the  more  intimately  commune 
with  distant  minds  and  ages." 

To  few  of  the  American  authors  do  the  people  of  our  country  owe 
more  regard  and  affection  than  to  Prescott,  the  historian.  Few  have 
ever  left  behind  them  a  more  unsullied  fame,  or  secured  a  more  envi- 
able position  in  the  world  of  letters.  Both  his  character  and  writings 
possess  a  peculiar  charm.  His  mind  was  of  a  delicate,  sensitive  or- 
ganization, to  which  was  united  a  temper  of  almost  marvelous 
smoothness.  In  general,  those  in  whom  the  former  of  these  traits 
exists,  are  troubled  by  an  irritability  of  disposition,  while  those  in 
whom  the  latter  is  prominent,  are  for  the  most  part  characterized  by  a 
culpable  degree  of  indolence.  The  union  of  these  admirable  qualittes 
is  indeed  a  rare  combination.  The  encomium  passed  upon  one  of 
Ireland's  great  men  might  well  be  applied  to  Prescott. 

"  Nature  made  but  one  such  man 

And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  Bheridan." 

His  felicity  of  disposition  could  not  but  insure  the  goodwill  and 
affection  of  those  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact,  and  the  circle 
of  his  friends  was  always  very  extensive.  He,  however,  in  early  life 
gave  no  remarkable  indication  of  those  superior  mental  powers  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  and  little  did  he  dream,  as  he 
strolled  over  the  grounds  at  Harvard,  that  in  less  than  a  century  he 
would  be  known  all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can historians. 

He  was  noted  while  at  College  for  bis  genial  disposition  and  fine 
social  qualities,  rather  than  for  close  application  or  brilliant  scholar- 
ship. During  his  Junior  year  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  an 
accident,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  eye,  as  well  as  seri- 
ously impaired  that  of  the  other,  and  brought  on  a  long  period  of 
physical  prostration,  which  he  endured  with  a  fortitude  and  resigna- 
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tkm  in  the  highest  degree  oommendable.  This  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  measare  the  decisive  point  of  his  life,  and  to  this  partial  loss  of 
his  vision  is  largely  attribnted  that  full  flood  of  light  which  subse- 
quently irradiated  his  mind  and  burst  forth  upon  the  world  hi  a  blase 
of  glory.    How  often  do  such  circumstances  illustrate  the  truth  that 

"  Evil  ia  0DI7  the  akve  of  good, 
Sorrow  the  servant  of  Joy.*' 

The  most  deformed  trees  often  produce  the  choicest  fruit.  The  rose 
blooms  not  on  a  stem  without  the  thorn. 

This  accident  tended  to  place  a  check  upon  the  wild  flow  of  his 
jBpirlts,  which  bad  they  pursued  their  course  unimpeded  might  have 
brought  him  to  the  vortex  of  destruction.  Upon  resuming  his  stud- 
ies it  was  apparent  that  across  his  hitherto  Joyous  life  there  had 
flitted  a  shadow 

*'  Like  that  by  a  cloud  in  a  Summer's  day  made 
Looking  down  on  a  field  of  bloeaoming  doyer." 

and  his  happiness 

"  Was  a  little  dimm*d,  as  when  evening  steals 
Upon  noon's  hot  face/* 

but  was  more  deep  and  peaceful  than  before.  He  exhibited,  while  in 
College,  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  any  exercise  which  called  into 
use  this  branch  of  his  intellect,  was  performed  with  wonderftil  fadlity. 
BUs  other  great  powers  were  not  yet  known,  but  down  deep  in  his 
soul,  they  were  then  slumbering,  and  needed  only  to  be  called  forth 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  men  of  refined  taste,  both  in  the  old  and 
in  the  new  world.  He  was  thus  far  distinguished  for  grace  and  beauty 
of  person,  great  attractiveness  of  manners,  and  a  generous,  sympa- 
thizing nature,  which  lighted  and  cheered  every  thing  which  came 
within  the  scope  of  its  influence. 

His  position  in  society  was  well  calculated  to  free  him  fi^m  every 
embarrassment.  The  circumstances  of  his  father  were  such  as  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  gratifying  every  reasonable  desire,  and  as  &r  as 
pecuniary  matters  are  concerned,  he  never  was  subjected  to  any  inoon- 
veuience.  He  had  purposed  to  make  the  Law  his  profession,  for  the 
study  of  which  he  had  every  advantage ;  but  his  imperfect  sight,  and 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  eyes,  compelled  him  to  absndon  all 
hope  of  ever  successfully  pursuing  this  branch  of  business.  After 
most  careful  and  earnest  consideration,  he  decided  to  devote  his  life 
to  literature. 
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Few  men  have  ever  entered  upon  this  profe08ion»  with  a  greater 
oombinatioii  of  dreamstanoes  to  oppose  their  progress.  The  first  re- 
qaitdte  for  the  work  which  he  had  undertak6D»  was  a  thorough  and 
extensive  knowledge,  which  at  that  time  he  did  not  possess,  and  for 
the  attainment  of  wliidi,  he  had  no  very  flattering  prospect.  His 
eyes  were  in  so  precarious  a  condition  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
his  ever  using  them,  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  in- 
vestigations. The  greater  part  of  his  information,  then,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acquire  from  the  reading  of  others ;  but  yet  he  was  deter- 
mined to  lay  a  broad  foundation,  and  with  indefatigable  industry  bote 
up  under  a  multitude  of  difScnlties,  until  he  had  completely  mastered 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages.  He  had  constantly  to  strive 
against  his  mdinatlons ;  he  went  to  his  work  at  times  with  great  re- 
luctance ;  and  he  was  furthermore  troubled  by  physical  disabilities. 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  genial  friends,  his  situation  was  one  which 
held  out  every  inducement  to  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury.  His  fond- 
ness for  society,  also,  tended  to  draw  him  away  from  literary  pursuits; 
and  had  he  yielded  to  the  seductive  charms  which  all  these  thing] 
were  ever  presenting,  ills  conduct  could  never  have  been  sub- 
ject to  censure.  He  was  not,  moreover,  spurred  on  in  his  work  by  an 
ardent  deshre  for  fame,  for  which  many  would  not  hesitate  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  nor  by  any  pecuniary  considerations ;  and  it  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  one  could  so  assiduously  devote  himself  to  an  un- 
dertaking of  such  magnitude,  without  being  powerfully  afiected  by 
one  or  the  other  of  these  motives.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  insensi- 
ble td  the  applause  of  men,  but  he  chose  literature  as  a  profession, 
from  a  love  of  it,  rather  than  from  any  desire  to  be  rewarded  with 
**  the  laurels  of  immortality.'*  Having,  however,  once  attempted  the 
work,  he  seems  to  have  resolutely  determined  to  accomplish  it,  and 
adversity  could  no  more  move  him  from  his  purpose,  than  the  wHd^ 
waves  of  the  ocean  can  stir  the  massive  cliff,  which  for  centuries  has 
resisted  thefr  fury. 

He  never  attempted  to  write,  until  after  the  most  elaborate  research, 
and  careful  consideration  of  all  books  and  manuscripts,  which  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  his  subject.  He  was  not  content  with  a  su- 
perficial survey  of  the  materials  which  might  be  of  use  to  him,  but 
desired  that  every  assertion  in  his  works  should  be  fully  substantiated 
by  authentic  history.  He  made  no  random  or  unreliable  statements, 
nor  did  he  indulge  in  any  theories  and  speculations  which  were  the 
creations  of  his  own  fancy.  In  the  language  of  one  of  his  eloquent 
friends,  <*  he  has  driven  his  Artesian  criticism  through  wretched  mod 
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em  oompilationfl,  and  the  tnushy  exaggferatioM  of  intenrening  oom- 
mentatore,  down  to  the  original  oontemporary  witnesses,  and  the 
sparkling  waters  of  truth  have  gushed  up  from  the  living  rook/' 

Suoh  aoourate  knowledge  of  the  subjeots  of  whioh  he  treated,  as 
he  evinces  in  his  histories,  could  have  been  secured  by  no  one  without 
the  most  constant  and  tireless  exertions.  What  then  must  have  been 
the  energy  and  perseverance  which  it  required  on  his  part  to  gain 
possession  ot  so  much  information  1  The  state  of  his  eyes  would 
often  compel  him  to  suspend  for  a  time,  or  diminish  his  labors ;  some- 
times his  inclination  would  draw  him  away  from  his  toil,  and  count- 
less other  things  frequently  conspired  to  turn  aside  his  attention.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  fully  appreciate  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  labored  from  his  imperfect  sight  Had  he  been  stricken  totally 
blind,  he  would  have  made  up  his  mind  to  endure  his  affliction  with  re- 
signation, and  a  peace  would  have  succeeded  like  the  calm  which  fol- 
lows the  shock  of  a  tempest;  but  he  was  continually  fluctuating  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  and  could  any  thing  have  soured  the  sweetness 

^of  his  disposition,  and  fostered  a  petulant  spirit,  the  trials  of  his  situ- 
ation would  hare  been  sufficient.  He  did  not,  however,  murmur,  or 
manifest  any  moroseness,  but  a  casual  remark  would  sometimes  show 
how  deeply  he  felt  his  misfortune.  When  the  materials  for  his  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  had  been  collected,  and  he  was  unable  to  peruse 
them,  he  thus  forcibly  depicts  his  disappointment  ;^*'  In  my  disabled 
condition,  with  my  Transatlantic  treasures  lying  around  me,  I  was 
like  one  pining  from  hunger  in  the  midst  of  abundance.*'  What 
could  be  more  touching  than  this  which  he  wrote  in  his  memoranda 
oonoeming  his  eyes.    "  I  find  a  misty  veil  increasing  over  them,  quite 

•  annoying  while  reading.  The  other  evening  a  friend  remarked,  'how 
beautiful  the  heavens  are,  with  so  many  stars.'  I  could  hardly  see 
two.    It  made  me  sad." 

His  habits  of  thought  seem  somewhat  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
would  revolve  large  portions  of  his  writings  in  his  mind,  modelmg 
and  re-modeling  them,  until  he  was  suited  with  their  arrangement. 
He  was  often  deeply  engaged  in  the  composition  of  hie  histories» 
while  walking  or  riding  for  recreation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
among  the  great  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times  a  more  finely  dis- 
ciplmed  mind  than  that  of  Prescott.  He  had  gained  the  highest  vic- 
tory that  man  can  gain,  for  he  had  conquered  himself.  He  had  in- 
domitable perseverance,  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  complete  self- 
control.  He  was  keen  in  his  perceptions,  and  cautious  in  his  judg- 
ments.   He  was  fi^  from  all  arrogance  and  undue  self-esteem.    He 
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bad  a  fixed  system  and  method  in  the  performanee  of  his  daily  labors* 
and  regulated  bis  life  by  roles  of  wblob  he  was  sorapnloasly  obser- 
vant.   He  had  a  well  balanced  intelleot,  whioh  enabled  him  to  oyer- 
oome  the  evil  effects  both  of  adyersity  and  prosperity.     He  had 
restrained  those  inclinations  which  he  considered  ii\)ariotts  in  their 
tendency*  and  eyery  good  impnlse  he  had  cherished  and  CQltiyated» 
nntU  his  mind  was  like  some  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  united  with  perfect  symmetry.    'J'his  great  brilliancy 
and  strength  of  intellect*  did  not  in  any  degree  tend  to  check  the 
growth  of  tliose  amiable  qualities  of  heart*  whioh  had  been  so  oonspieu- 
ous  in  his  boyhood.    They  shone  forth  in  his  manhood*  eyen  brighter 
than  in  his  youth.    It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him*  that  in  kindness  of  disposition*  and  charm  of  personal  manners* 
he  was  pre-eminent  over  all  those  into  whose  society  he  was  thrown. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  fascinating  power  m  his  very  appearance* 
The  benevolence*  which  beamed  from  his  open  countenance*  the  rich 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  ease  and  grace  which  he  possessedf  tended 
wherever  he  went  to  make  him  the  centre  of  attraction.    Some  men 
carry  about  them  a  chilling  atmosphere*  aud  the  mere  sight  of  them 
seems  to  turn  Joy  into  sorrow,  as  looking  at  the  head  of  the  fabulous 
Medusa  transformed  the  beholder  into  stone.    Prescott  **  never  came 
into  a  room  without  bringing  a  sunbeam  with  him."    His  friends 
could  almost  say  of  him* 

'*  Shadow  of  annoyance  never  came  near  thee.*' 

He  moved  around  in  society  ^'shedding  his  kindness  as  Heaven 
sheds  dew." 

Wit  and  humor  also  were  prominent  traits  of  his  character*  and 
often  sought  relief  iA  his  letters  and  conversation,  in  expressions  of 
sparkling  vivacity. 

There  is  perhaps*  nothing  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Prescott  more  admirable 
than  his  filial  affection.  He  had  ever  cherished  and  valued  the  opinion 
of  his  father,  and  relied  much  on  his  advice  in  all  matters  of  import- 
ance. A  short  time  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  second  great  literary 
work,  the  hand  of  disease  was  laid  upon  that  father,  and  in  his  memo* 
randa  ^wre  recorded  these  beautiful  words :  '*  He  has  always  been  a 
part  of  myself*  to  whom  I  have  confided  every  matter  of  any  moment* 
on  whose  superior  Judgment  I  have  relied  in  all  affairs  of  the  least 
consequence*  and  on  whose  breast  I  have  been  sure  to  find  ready  sym- 
pathy  in  every  Joy  and  sorrow."  He  clung  to  him  like  a  child  as  long 
ss  he  lived*  and  when  death  bad  removed  him  there  was  a  void  crea* 
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ted  in  his  heart  which  nothing  could  ever  fill.  Loog  after  this 
nonmful  occnrrenoe,  and  after  time,  '*the  healer  when  the  heart  bath 
bled  **  would  have  melted  the  sorrow  of  most  persons  into  a  subdued 
peace,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  from  the  birth-place  of  his  fath- 
er, we  find  these  words  of  surpassing  pathos.  **  One  bright  spot  hi 
life  has  become  dark—dark  for  this  world,  and  for  the  fiiture  bow 
doubtful.  I  endeayor  to  keep  everything  about  me  as  it  used  to  be  in 
the  good  old  time.  But  the  spirit  which  informed  it  all  and  gave  it 
its  sweetest  grace  is  fled.  I  have  lead  about  the  heart-strings,  snch 
as  I  never  had  there  before.  Yet  I  never  loved  the  spot  half  so  well." 
It  would  be  difScult  to  find  in  all  literature  a  more  tender  exhibition 
of  the  love  of  a  son  to  a  parent. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  also  particularly  happy  in  his  reputation.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  efforts  were  never  undervalued.  He  was  not  like 
Milton,  who  after  having  written  works  of  unequalled  grandeur,  in 
which  he  portrayed  almost  every  passion  which  sweeps  the  strings  of 
the  human  heart,  died  unappreciated  by  a  cold  and  un&ympathizing 
people.  He  was  not  like  Ooldsmith,  who  was  tossed  on  the  fluctnar 
ting  waves  of  fortune,  and  often  reduced  to  penury  by  the  indifference 
of  his  countrymen.  He  was  not  like  Shelley,  whose  sensitive  spirit 
was  continually  wounded  by  the  stmgs  of  an  ungrateful  world,  and 
whose  fame,  though  bright,  was  yet, 

"  A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want" 

He  was  not  like  Hood,  whose  soul  flowed  out  in  humor,  but  who  sang 
in  sorrow, 

"  There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth, 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." 

The  sun  of  his  prosperity  rose  in  glory,  and  advanced  unclouded  to 
the  zenith.  If  there  were  things  to  discourage  him  in  his  literary 
pursuits,  there  were  also  many  to  cheer. 

He  has  woven  a  wreath  for  his  brow,  which  will  never  wither.  He 
has  erected  an  enduring  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  The  light  of  hia  soul  was  not  extinguished  in 
death,  but  still  beams  from  the  written  pages  which  he  has  left  us; 
and  throughout  ages  to  come  his  name  will  be  venerated,  and  the 
world  will  ever  continue  to  admire  his  works,  which  in  the  skill  of 
their  execution,  the  extent  of  their  range,  and  the  charming  flow  and 
elegance  of  their  style,  if  equalled  at  all  in  American  literature,  are 
only  equalled  by  the  incomparable  productions  of  Washington  Irving. 

A.  P.  T. 
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SCENE  LAID  IN  IBELAND  NEAR  THE  SHANNON. 

Principal  characters  a  Mr.  O'Lairy 
And  a  very  mysterious  beaatiful  fairy, 
Who  at  twelve  at  nii^ht,  in  spookish  white, 
Frequently  quite  made  hideous  the  night, 
Which  hung  o*er  the  hills  of  Knocksheogouna. 

PABT  IST. 

How  the  foUowliv  potm  mm  broncht  to  Ufht. 
The  other  night,  not  long  ago, 
As  the  moonlight  fell  on  the  new  fallen  snow. 
By  my  window  I  watched  the  trembling  tears 
Now  and  then  trickling  along  the  sky, 
Drops  of  crystal  light  on  high. 
And  wondered  if  they  were  really  spheres 
Drifting  with  music  far  away. 
Nearer  the  light  of  eternal  day. 
Or  whether  they  were  not  drops  of  dew 
That  nightly  upon  those  meadows  fell, 
Meadows  of  blooming  Asphodel, 
The  home  of  the  blessed,  the  pure  and  the  true. 
I  sometimes  think  the  poets  are  right, 
And  they  are  but  crystal  drops  of  light, 
For  when  the  rising  sun  appears 
They  pass  away  like  Aurora's  tears, 
How  can  they  then  be  rolling  spheres? 
And  while  I  looked  at  the  earth  and  sky, 
White  below  and  blue  on  high, 
The  following  words  from  Heaven  blue 
Floated  to  earth  as  if  to  cfieer 
A  dying  race  overwhelmed  with  fear, 
If  you'll  be  pure  then  I'll  be  true. 
Thus  musing,  on  my  ear  there  fell 
The  slow-struck  ticdve  of  the  College  belL 
One— one— one— one 
Slowly,  solemnly,  now  tis  done, 
Slow  and  solemn,  as  if  the  hands 
On  the  old  white  disc  had  friendly  grcuped 
And  did  not  wish  to  be  unckuped^ 
But  clung  in  spite  of  Time's  commands. 
And  Orion  with  his  stany  eyes 
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Looked  down  on  the  world  in  mute  surprise, 
As  up  through  the  skies  there  flosted  away 
The  hour  of  twelve— strange  hour  of  dreams 
As  the  spirit  floats  over  Lethe^s  streams. 

The  Poet  slept,  and  in  hi$  dreams  there  came 
A  Goddess  fair,  and  lovelj  as  the  Moon 
When  first  she  rises  o'er  the  distant  hills. 
Adown  her  shoulders  hung  in  twisted  curls 
The  *^  golden  fleece  "  which  Jason  got  one  day 
At  Colchis,  and  her  veil  thrown  back — so  white, 
It  slmost  seemed  as  'twere  the  rising  mist, 
That  hung  about  those  golden  waterfalls — 
Bevealed  such  beauty  as  we  seldom  see 
Except  when  lost  and  buried  in  our  dreams. 

And  she  threw  a  spell  aromid  me, 

Such  as  never  before  bound  me, 

'Till  I  broke  the  dreadful  silence. 

Shivering  trembling  half  for  fear. 

What's  your  name  you  fair  Immortal? 

You  who've  crossed  my  sanctum's  portal? 

Tell  me  I    Tell  me  I    I  entreat  you, 

Tell  me  what  you're  doing  here. 

And  the  Gk>dde8S,  then  replying, 

Answered  rather  faintly  sighing 

In  a  tone  I  still  remember, 

/  know  once  a  maiden  here. 

Long  I  sat  without  expression, 

Wondering  at  the  strange  confession, 

'Till  I  heard  a  sentence  whispered 

So  do  /,  that's  nothing  queer, 

This  I  s'pose  /must  have  whispered 

As  no  other  one  was  near. 

You  mistake  me  in  my  meaning, 

Said  the  Gkxldess  slightly  grinning 

For  my  mortal  name  was  Ino, 

Once  a  maiden  dwelling  here. 

Oh  I  I  remember,  you  were  mated 

To  a  person  Juno  hated. 

And  was  afterwards  translated 

To  a  brighter  happier  sphere, 

As  I  believe  it  was  related 

In  the  Greek  of  "Freshman  Year." 

You  have  asked  me  what's  my  mission 

'TIS  to  aid  your  sad  condition, 

Help  you  with  a  composition, 

This  is  what  I'm  doing  here. 

So  the  Goddess  left  her  blessing, 
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And  the  following^  with  akpreadug 
Inyitation  to  call  on  her 
When  I  left  the  present  sphere. 
And  she  told  me,  heed  this  warning, 
Copy  it  before  the  morning, 
For  when  Phoebus  brigfatlj  beaming 
Wakes  the  world  again  from  dreaming 
Then  the  booic  wiU  not  be  hert. 
And  when  morning's  purple  flushes, 
Galled  by  some,  Aurora's  blushes, 
Trimmed  with  bright  and  golden  fringes 
Hung  along  the  Heavens  dear, 
I  awoke,  and  by  the  beaming 
Of  the  sun-light  richly  streaming 
O'er  my  table,  saw  the  following 
Scratches  which  Fve  written  here. 
Whether  this  is  Ino^s  metre 
Or  my  own,  I  stand  like  Peter, 
When  the  prison  shook,  and  wonder; 
Ko  matter  whose,  you  haye  it  here. 

PABT  2d.— POXM,  OB  WHAT  TOU  WILU 

On  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  near  old  l^peraxy, 
A  castle  still  stands  deserted  and  dreary. 
Around  whose  turrets  the  ivy  creeps, 
Around  whose  walls  eyen  sUence  sleeps, 
Deserted  and  drear  is  the  ruined  place 
As  'twere  the  grave  of  a  buried  race. 
Traditioi\  says  that  long  ago 
Perhaps  four  hundred  years  or  so^ 
A  family  came  fhmi  a  town  somewhere. 
With  obvious  intentions  of  settling  there, 
Por  a  castle  they  built,  prodigious  in  size. 
That  filled  the  neighbofb  with  such  surprise 
That  it  literally  made  them  "  stick  out  their  eyes." 
And  as  the  right  is  with  the  strong, 
Ko  way  had  they  to  redress  the  wrong. 
But,  strange  to  say,  on  a  certain  day, 
A  woman  in  white  on  the  walls  appeared. 
Perhaps  a  Goddess,  perhaps  a  fay, 
And  marshalled  them  all  and  led  them  away, 
For  all  who  looked  upon  her  feared 
And,  trembling,  could  not  but  obey. 
And  80  deserted  were  those  halls, 
For  none  returned  who  once  were  seen. 
And  very  few  were  those  I  ween 
Who  dared  to  pass  those  castle  walls. 
And  many  the  legends  mysterious  and  queer, 
TOU  XZXI.  26 
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About  th«t  home  of  perpetual  ter. 
We  hear  that  oftea  at  midnight  hour, 
When  the  moon  was  Aill,  on  the  central  tower, 
Her  cold  light  trmhlai  with  fltfhl  glare, 
And  miuU  strange  filled  earth  and  air; 
As  twere  a  dirge  for  the  fineed  from  pain 
Or  sorrow  subdued  for  those  that  remain; 
Somnol  ci  all  life's  song,  ike  r^rainK 
And  other  tales  more  weird  and  wild 
Were  told  to  Highland  and  Lowland  child. 
Some  of  them  rather  inclined  to  be  "  scary,*' 
But  for  real  tragedy  not  to  be 
Compared  with  the  fkte  of  Harry  O'Larry. 

The  poet  proceeds  at  this  point  to  state,  that  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  lived 
^a  maiden  by  the  name  of  Margie,  beautiful  and  lorely,  who,  strange  to  say,  fell  in 
lore  one  day,  with  the  said  Mr.  O'Larry,  resident  of  that  section.  In  course  of 
time  they  were  married,  but  Just  as  the  "You  do?"  and  the  '*!  will"  had  been 
pronounced,  it  being  the  hour  of  twilight,  a  fairy  came  and  took  away  the  lovely 
•  jmd  interesting  Margie.  Harry  and  the  £unily  for  a  few  days,  spent  most  of  the 
time  in  weeping  * 

Till  at  last  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
Lij^ted  hope  where  all  was  hopeless. 
For  'twas  said  that  oft  at  moonlight^ 
In  the  southern  part  of  Ireland 
TMifo  were  seen  upon  a  castle, — 
Two,  and  both  were  dressed  like  fairies. 

Harry  immediately  leaves  for  this  locality,  examines  the  old  deserted  haUs,  sees 
nothing  of  his  Margie,  in  short  finds— as  usual  in  such  investigations— nothing  more 
than  might  be  expected.  He  therefore,  buried  in  grief,  sat  down  upon  an  old 
^rret,  and  sadly  hummed  the  following  measure : 

It  is  sweet  to  sit  at  evening 

When  the  west  is  painted  red. 

And  to  thmk  of  friends  once  with  us, 

Of  the  Uving  and  the  dead. 

It  is  sweet  to  sit  by  moonlight 

Where  the  waters  laugh  and  play, 

While  come  back  sweet  days  of  childhood. 

Gone  I  forever  passed  away. 

Bver  fonder,  ever  dearer. 


*  Concerning  the  oooasional  occurrence  of  prose  notes,  although  Coleridge  fre- 
quently indulged  in  them,  and  this  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  poem  as  left  the 
other  night  by  the  celestial  muse,  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  we  prefor  to  htve 
poetry  less|ifXMy.  Perhaps,  however,  this  might  be  called  one  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  age. 
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Beema  our  jonth  thit  hastened  hy, 
And  we  love  to  live  in  Memory 
When  our  fond  hopes  fade  and  die. 
Tea,  like  forests  that  seem  fkirer 
When  the  leaves  their  freshness  lose ; 
So  the  past^  those  leaves  now  fading, 
Tinged  with  Memory  lovelier  grows. 

The  echoes  startled  from  their  sleep 

Had  hardly  died  away, 

When  forth  from  the  old  Oastle  keep 

The  fairy  held  her  way. 

No  shadow  she  threw  in  the  moon*s  pale  beams, 

But  like  a  passing  form  of  light, 

Presented  herself  to  our  Hero's  sight, 

Qnite  lost  in  sorrow  and  his  dreams. 

And  thus  tlie  fairy  began  to  say, 

I've  watched  you,  Harry,  for  many  a  day, 

Weeping  and  wailing,  but  all  in  vain, 

For  ne'er  can  you  see  your  Margie  again. 

Weep  I  for  your  darling  with  eyes  so  blue, 

Weep  1  well  you  may,  for  she  was  true, 

Few  maidens  ever  loved  as  she, 

Weep  I  weep  I  it  does  not  trouble  me. 

The  Gk>dde88,  at  this  point,  however,  moved  by  a  singular  pity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate youtht  proposed  the  following  riddle,  which  the  world  had  never  been  able  to 
foaeaB ;  and  on  the  condition  of  his  answering  it  correctly,  promised  to  make  him. 
also  immortal,  so  that  he  could  live  forever,  with  his  fkirv,  with  his  Margie. 

Where  grows  the  flower,  and  what's  its  name, 
Which  blooms  in  winter  and  summer  the  same  ? 
The  language  of  which  some  say  is  true, 
Some  say  is  fidse;  now  what  say  you  ? 

Our  Hero  knew  not  what  to  say, 

In  answer  to  the  oruel  fay. 

But  a  Muse  firom  here. 

And  **  I  know"  who, 

To  his  rescue  flew. 

And  in  his  ear 

Whispered  the  answer  plain  and  clear. 

And,  to  the  fairy,  mute  with  surprise. 

He  answered  somewhat  in.  this  wise. 

Say  not  all  the  flowers  of  the  valley  fade. 
When  painted  leaves  on  the  ground  are  laid. 
And  the  carpet  of  Nature,  curiously  dyed. 
Covers  the  vale  and  the  mountain  side. 
Oh  I  no;  there's  a  flower  earth's  frost  never  nips, 
In  many  a  valley  the  sweet  "two-upb." 
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We  find  them  in  bowen  of  natore  wild, 
Wherever  we  see  the  foieBt  child ; 
Where'er  streamlets  flow  or  soft  winds  blow, 
In  lands  that  are  wrapped  in  eternal  snow, 
We  find  these  fiowers,  for  sun  nor  shade 
Ne'er  blights  nor  blasts  nor  makes  them  fade. 

The  Fuiy  yaniahed,  but  again  appeared, 
leading  his  Margie  through  the  ruined  halls, 
And,  in  the  silenoe  of  that  midnight  hour, 
Again  were  Joined  those  hands  once  rudelj  torn. 

We  leaye  the  reader  here  to  g^iess  the  rest, — 
How  many  times  "  two-lips"  were  fondly  pressed,-— 
How  long  they  sat  and  watched  the  moonlight  fall 
Upon  the  ruined  towers  and  castle  wall. 
And  still  the  people  of  that  section  say, 
That  when  the  stars  roll  in  their  middle  way, 
The  immortal  pair  upon  the  turrets  stand, 
Just  as  they  should  be,  always  hand  in  hand« 


{Continued.} 

Martha  Loomis  was  a  country  girl  of  eighten  years  of  age,  who  trav- 
eled with  her  father,  an  illiterate  farmer,  through  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  and  excited  astonishment  ev- 
ery where  by  her  wonderful  exhibitions.  She  had  long  been  suffering 
under  some  obscure  nervous  disease,  for  which  Mesmerism  had  been 
resorted  to,  at  first  with  apparent  success,  but,  a  year  or  two  after  these 
exhibitions,  she  died  in  a  Lunatic  Asylam. 

The  facts  which  we  present,  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  a  physi- 
cian, who,  in '1852,  had  the  opportunity,  in  his  own  house,  of  studying 
her  case  carefully  for  many  days,  and  of  testing  accurately  her  powers. 

Martha  fell,  very  readily,  almost  at  will,  into  the  mesmeric  state. 
After  her  eyes  were  bandaged,  it  required  but  a  few  passes  from  her 
father,  or  the  physician,  to  induce  this  abnormal  condition.  In  her 
normal  state,  she  was  an  uninteresting  and  rather  stolid  person. 
Thoagh  not  stupid,  she  was  heavy  and  taciturn.  But  as  soon  as  the 
mesmeric  state  was  indaced,  her  whole  morale  was  changed ;  she  then 
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sparkled  ^th  vivaoity  and  wit.    We  will  repeat  only  a  fe  wof  the 
many  obseryations  made  by  this  pbysioian. 

In  a  large  room,  so  dimly  lighted  that  the  eountenanoes  of  friends- 
were  scarcely  distinguishable,  she  described  aconrately  the  features- 
and  dress  of  those  in  the  most  distant  part,  specifying  minutely  the- 
material  and  workmanship  of  shirt  buttons  and  other  ornaments,  toO' 
small  to  be  seen  by  those  who  stood  next  to  her.  In  soruthiizing  any 
distant  object,  she  invariably  turned  towards  it  the  upper  and  front 
part  of  her  head,  being  the  part,  as  she  said,  through  which  she  saw 
best. 

A  bank-note  taken  from  his  pocket-book  vrtthout  his  looking  at  it,, 
placed  by  the  Dr.  on  the  above  spot  and  covered  with  his  hand,  imme- 
diately drew  from  her  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  mirth,  in  regard 
to  the  engraved  *'  picture,"  which  she  criticised  with  great  minuteness, 
and  spirit.  When  asked  to  read  the  printing,  she  proceeded  to  do 
80,  but  almost  immediately  reverted  to  the  picture,  which  seemed  to 
engross  her  eye.  Upon  being  required  to  quit  the  picture  and  read . 
the  text  continuously,  she  did  so,  pettishly,  but  accurately,  only  bog< 
glhig  at  the  signatures.  On  examining  the  bOl,  no  bystander  could 
have  described  or  read  it  more  accurately. 

The  Dr.  wrote  four  lines  of  Greek  in  common  character.  This  she 
refused  to  read,  saying  it  was  *'  gibberish,"  and  pushed  away  his  hand  > 
from  her  head.  On  being  ordered,  peremptorily,  by  him  to  read  it, 
she  complied,  whimperingly,  but  recovered  her  spirits  when  towards 
the  close  she  observed  that  the  Dr.  had  made  a  hlot^  and  that  his 
hand-writing  was  as  bad  as  his  gibberish. 

When  a  double-cased  hunting-watch  was  placed  on  her  head,  she* 
told  accurately  the  position  of  the  hands,  though  they  were  frequently 
altered.  A  Clergyman  who  was  present  placed  on  her  head  a  similar 
watch,  and  asked  her  if  there  was  anything  written  inside  of  the  cover- 
After  some  scrutiny,  she  said  there  was  an  inscription,  which  she 
read.  He  then  opened  the  watch,  and  handed  it  to  the  by-standers, 
none  of  whom  could  see  any  inscription  (it  being  microscopically  en- 
graved) till  a  lens  was  used ;  then  it  appeared  that  her  abnormal  eye 
had  read  accurately  through  a  gold  cover,  what  their  normal  eyes 
could  not  even  see,  when  uncovered. 

We  have  not  time  to  recount  many  other  interesting  tests,  but  we 
will  mention  two  facts  which  the  Dr.  discovered,  and  which  he 
thought  very  significant  in  the  way  of  explanation.  He  observed* 
when  her  eyes  were  lightiy  bandaged  and  a  candle  placed  near  them,, 
that  her  vision  was  imperfect,  but  it  was  immediately  restored  whea 
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the  light  was  removed,  or  the  orbits  well  stuffed  and  thickly  bandaged. 
The  other  fact  was,  that  the  visual  ray  or  mediam  between  any  ob- 
ject and  the  sensorium,  was  not  lotercepted  by  any  sabstanoe  which 
he  interposed,  ezc^t  only  vnm.  An  object  whith  she  saw  plamly 
when  held  in  his  closed  hand,  placed  over  the  clairvoyant  spot,  be- 
came obliterated  when  it  was  in  an  iron  tinder-box,  and  then  held  as 
before.    Her  remark  was,  '<  I  see  nothing,  it  is  all  black." 

In  that  state  which  is  known  as  reflected  or  sympathetic  magnetism, 
the  powers  of  Martha  Loomis,  thongh  remarkable,  were  not  so  aston- 
ing  as  in  direct  dainroyance.  When  the  Dr.  held  her  by  the  hand 
and  pnt  different  sapid  substances  in  his  mouth,  she  perceived  the  dif- 
ference of  taste,  and  discriminated  correctly  between  them.  So  also, 
when  patients  were  placed  "  en  rapport"  with  her,  she  described  their 
sensations  and  symptoms  in  a  manner  to  astonish  them,  and  inspire 
the  most  implicit  confidence.  She  constantly  spoke  as  if  she  sato 
their  lungs,  heart,  and  other  organs,  bnt  when  asked  if  she  really  saw 
them,  she  replied,  "  No,  not  as  I  see  yon,  it  only  seems  to  me  that  I 
see  them."  She  also  made  prescriptions  which  astonished  the  Dr.,  on 
account  of  the  pharmaceutical  knowledge  which  they  manifested,  for 
in  her  sane  or  normal  state,  she  was  ignorant  of  such  knowledge.  He 
accounted  for  this,  by  ascertaining  that  she  had  read  medical  books, 
and  though  unable  to  recall  their  contents  in  her  natural  state,  they 
were  all  present  to  her  mind  during  this  abnormal  state,  and  applied 
with  a  discriminating  judgment  and  acute  penetrating  tact,  which  a 
practitioner  might  envy.  Her  natural  powers  of  mind,  while  in  this 
state,  were  wonderfnlly  intensified,  and  so  to  speak,  eaudted,  making 
her  conversation  extremely  interesting,  though  at  times  eccentric. 
Her  delineation  of  the  traits  of  character,  mental  and  moral,  of  those 
placed  in  contact  with  her,  was  something  marvellous,  they  and  thw 
friends  being  the  judges.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  exhibitions 
should  produce,  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  of  a  country  vil- 
lage, a  belief  in  her  possession  of  supernatural  powers,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly frequently  applied  to  her  to  foretdl  the  future.  Church 
members  also,  of  the  better  class,  who  at  first  refused  to  believe  in 
the  fact  of  her  clairvoyance,  unable  to  resist  the  testimony  of  their 
senses,  were  disposed  to  attribute  these  effects  to  toitchcraftt  and  to 
believe  that  she  was  possessed  of  a  devil.  In  such  a  community,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  how  easy  and  rapid  would  have  been  the 
growth  of  spiritualism,  if  there  had  been  any  one  interested  in  propa- 
gating such  a  doctrine. 

If  Martha  had  only  stated  that  she  was  the '  trance  medium*  of  spir- 
its, she  would  have  been  generally  believed,  and  with  far  more  evi- 
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denoe  ia  jostifioation  of  ber  daim»  than  the  best  trance  medium  of 
BoBton  or  Cbieago.  Are  the  silly  effoaions  which  they  claim  to  be 
revelatioDs  (rf  Spirits,  or  the  alledged  marvels  which  are  advanced  in 
attestation  of  the  claim,  at  all  comparable,  in  marvelloasness,  to  the 
positive  facts  and  the  wonderful  exhibitions  manifested  by  this  nnso- 
phistioated  girl  ?  Certainly,  there  would  have  been  far  more  reason 
in  attributing  the  above  phenomena  to  Spirit  agency,  than  any  that 
Spiritualism  can  pretend  to  advance.  The  physician,  however,  who 
observed  the  phenomena,  saw  nothing  in  them  but  physical  effects 
from  physical  causes.  We  will  endeavor,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  to  give 
the  gist  of  his  explanation : — 

Vuion  exists  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  mind.  The  eye  is  simply 
an  organ  adapted  to  transmit  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object  to  the 
sensorium.  Accordhig  to.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  there  is  a  pervadfaig 
ether,  extending  from  the  object  to  the  brain,  which  is  made  to  vibrate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays  of  light,  and  this  motion,  prop- 
agated  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  seat  of  sensation,  produces  vis- 
ion. He  thus  recognizes  the  necessity  of  some  medium  more  subtle 
than  light,  to  act  as  a  substratum  between  mind  and  matter.  The 
only  use  of  the  rays  of  light  is,  to  bring  the  mind  into  connection  with 
this  vibrating  medium,  which  ia  the  proximate  cause  of  vision,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  light  can  reach  the  sensorium,  to  produce  this  vi- 
bration, \b  through  a  transparent  organ,  like  the  eye. 

Now,  if  we  admit  that  this  ether  of  Newton,  this  necessary  medium 
interposed  between  mind  and  matter,  is,  in  its  nature,  electric,  electro- 
galvanic  or  magnetic,  (these  terms  denote  but  one  principle,)  then  we 
can  account  for  visual  sensations  in  accordance  with  all  the  facts,  and 
without  the  objectionable  theory  of  vibrations.  Thus,  m  the  healthy 
normal  state  of  the  system,  this  subtle  magnetic  aura  accompanies 
the  rays  of  light,  through  the  eye  to  the  seat  of  sensation.  In 
the  magnetic  trance,  which  is  a  diseased  state,  it  proceeds  directly 
from  the  object  to  the  sensorium,  through  tissues,  whose  functions 
have  been  morbidly  affected,  and  which,  in  this  abnormal  state,  per- 
form the  office  of  the  eye.  Hence  we  can  understand  why,  when  a 
candle  was  brought  near  the  eye  of  Martha  Loomis,  her  magnetic 
sight  was  disturbed  by  inducing  a  return  to  natural  vision.  We  also 
find  in  this  magnetic  aura,  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  her  mag- 
netic sight  would  not  take  place  if  an  iron  plate  was  interposed,  inas- 
much as  the  magnetic  current  will  not  pass  through  iron.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  peculiar  ourr^t  or  principle 
called  nervous  fluid,  vital  spirits,  and  lately,  odylic  forces  which  is  gen- 
erated in  the  brain  and  spinal  nuirrow  and  muscles,  which  travels  from 
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them  along  the  nerves,  to  impart  vital  action  to  the  different  organs 
of  the  body,  and  which»  in  its  reverse  current,  is  the  medium  of  com- 
munioation,  through  the  senses,  between  the  external  world  and  the 
sensorinm, — ^is  analogous  in  nature,  if  not  identical  with  that  great 
principle  of  motion  in  the  etherial  world,  of  which  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism and  Galvanism,  as  well  as  light,  Heat  and  Chemical  affinity, 
are  kindred  and  modified  forms.  The  brain,  indeed,  fai  composition 
and  structure,  is  a  complete  galvanic  battery,  and  experiments  show 
that  the  galvanic  fluid  may  be  substituted  for  the  nervous  fluid,  in 
continuing  for  a  time  the  vital  actions  and  the  vital  functions.  It  is 
now  also  an  established  opinion  with  physiologists,  that  there  is  no 
exercise  of  the  mind  in  thought  or  sensation,  without  a  corresponding 
physical  change  in  the  brain.  If  these  views  be  admitted,  and  we 
believe  they  can  be  established,  then  we  hold  the  clue  by  which  to 
explain  not  only  the  positive  facta  of  Mesmerism,  but  also  the  pre- 
tended mhracles  of  Spiritualism. 

The  changes  and  motions  of  a  telegraphic  battery  placed  in  New 
Haven,  are  immediately  and  accurately  repeated  by  a  similar  battery 
placed  in  New  York,  if  the  connection  and  other  conditions  are  per- 
fect, but  not  otherwise.  If  the  wire,  which  is  the  connectiDg  medium 
between  them,  should  be  concealed,  we  would,  nevertheless,  infer  its 
existence,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  instrument, 
and  of  the  peculiar  principle  or  current  generated  by  it.  If  we  were 
ignorant  on  both  these  heads,  the  occurrence  of  the  above  phenomena 
would  be  considered  Just  as  marvellous  and  supernatural  as  spirit  agency. 

The  above  illustration  will  help  us  to  explain  in  some  degree  the 
ascertained  phenomena  of  sympathetic  Mesmerism.  If  the  human 
brain  be  a  similar  electro-magnetic  or  galvanic  battery,  generating  a 
similar  current,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  then  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  if  a  brain  in  a  normal  state  should  be  brought  into  perfect 
connection  with  a  brain  in  a  morbidly  susceptible  and  abnormal  state, 
that  the  motion  or  change  in  the  physical  state  of  the  former  attend- 
ant upon  thought  or  sensation,  might  be  repeated  m  the  latter,  just  as 
in  the  telegraphic  battery,  and  thus  give  rise,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
to  the  corresponding  mental  impression  or  sensation.  Thus  Martha 
Loomis  seemed  to  taste  the  sapid  substances  which  the  physician 
placed  in  his  own  mouth.  It  is  true  we  cannot  see  the  connecting 
medium  or  mental  voice^  but  have  we  not  as  much  right  to  infer  its 
existence  in  this  case,  if  the  phenomena  are  proved  to  exist,  as  we 
had  hi  the  other  case,  when  we  saw  the  effects  of  the  telegraphic  ma- 
chine but  not  the  wire  ! 

( To  he  conHnned.) 
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D«  Forest  Oration. 

The  speaking  for  the  De  Poieet  Odd  Medal,  which  heretoibre  has  occurred  the 
Friday  following  Presentation,  took  place  in  the  Chapel  Monday  afternoon,  June 
25th.     The  order  in  which  the  apeakers  came,  and  their  subjects,  are  as  follows.' 

I.  The  Executive  in  the  National  Goremment,  bj  Levi  G.  Wade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IL  Roman  life  at  the  Fall  of  the  Republic,  by  Hamilton  Cole,  CUverack,  N.  T. 

JTJ.  The  Exeoutive  in  the  National  Goyemment)  by  Edward  Y.  Hincks,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

IT.  John  C.  Calhoun,  by  John  M.  Hall,  Willimantic  Ct. 

T.  The  Executive  in  the  National  Gk>vemment,  by  William  G.  Bussey,  Utica^ 
New  York. 

YL  The  Executive  in  the  National  Government^  by  Levell  Hall,  East  Hampton, 
Ct 

The  medal  was  awarded  to  E.  Y.  Hincks,  whose  oration  appears  in  this  nnmber. 


Woodon  Spoon  Promonado  Oonoort. 

Monday  evening  happened  to  be  moet  exoessively  warm,  but  every  one  fdt 
happy  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  long  before  dark  quite  a  number  of  the  ficvtunate? 
might  be  seen  going  gladly  (7)  for  hades  to  oonvey  quantities  of  lace  and  perfectioii 
to  perhaps  the  most  finely  ventilated  and  well  arranged  hall  in  the  country,  con- 
taining three  windows  and  two  flights  of  stairs.  For  the  space  of  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  and  perhaps  more,  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  come  especially  to 
see,  were  drawn  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  fluttering  gallery  in  quick  suo- 
cession  by  new  arrivals  of  youth  and  beauty,  until  at  last  the  music  of  Helmsmul- 
ler's  Band — the  happy  smile  of  whose  leader  Yale  misses  so  much-Ksrowded  the 
floor  with  grace  and  loveliness  in  lace.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Billings  "  we  gazed 
for  hours  in  mute  astonishment  upon  the  exciting  scene,"  and  securing  a  piece  of 
unfortunate  lace,  to  assure  ourselves  in  the  morning  that  we  had  not  been  dream-' 
ing  in  quotation  marks  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  went  home  thinking  that  the 
Promenade  Concert  was  a  decided  success. 


Woodon  Spoon. 

All  day  Tuesday  it  seemed  as  if  the  weather  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  until  "ex- 
cessively warm  "  ceased  to  be  applicable.  The  hall  by  8  o'clock  was  crowded  as 
usual  to  overflowing,  but,  as  Ikr  as  heard  ftt>m,  no  one  fainted  on  the  occasion,  a 
decidedly  remarkable  exception,  and  gratifying  to  most  of  the  assembly.  The  audi- 
ence eagerly  awaited  the  rising  of  the  curtain  (which  circumstance  transpired 
about  half  past  eight)  and  the  opening  load,  which  was  evidently  not  follly  appre- 
ciated by  alL  Between  the  scenes  we  had  all  the  time  desirable  to  examine  the 
deooraiion  of  the  hall,  its  flowers,  mottoes  and  inscriptions,  wnich  showed  at  least 
the  usual  amount  of  skill  and  taste  displayed  on  such  occasions.  The  Latin  Salu- 
tatory was  well  received,  and  listened  to  with  pleasure  even  by  l&ose  partially  ig- 
norant of  the  drift  of  the  discourse.    Probably  they  were  reminded  of  Peter  the 
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Hermitk  speakiDg  nnintelligable  Latin,  and  aa  Home  remarka,  *'  perbi^  with  better 
eiiect  than  Bngliah.**  The  delicate  oompJiment  paid  to  the  College  fiboir  waa  well 
appreciated  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it,  and  waa  well  worthy  of 
applauae.  We  might  alao  add  at  this  point,  that  the  exercises  would  have  been 
more  aatisAustory  to  the  mi^rity  of  the  audience  if  the  "good  things "  had  been 
more  distinctly  heard.  Mr.  Stoddard  played  his  part  splendidly,  and  as  he  stood 
at  last  Tictorioua  over  his  prostrate  foe,  weakened  '*  by  days  of  toil  and  ni^ts  of 
waking/'  we  could  not  but  admire  the  tragic  effect  of  '*Sic  Semper  Tyrannis,** 
which  even  Forrest  or  Booth  mig^t  enyy.  The  "Cdlege  Bush  "  upon  the  stage, 
and  the  unoffending  "peeler,"  reminded  some  of  us  perhaps  of  library  street  and 
High  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  repeated  applause  led  us  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  were  not  gradually  drifting,  as  a  people,  to  the  love  of  gladia- 
torial shows  and  gory  conflicts.  The  singing  of  the  evening  was  probably  good, 
but  as  we  have  not  aaked  anyone  or  heard  anyone  say,  we  hardly  dare  to  venture 
our  ophiion.  We  are  certain,  however,  of  one  thing,  viz.:  that  the  audience  smiled 
quite  frequently  at  ICary  and  the  Little  Lamb  Shouting  the  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 
Cf  eaune  during  the  Presentation  of  the  Spoon  by  Beverly  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
its  acceptance  by  James  Allen,  also  of  St.  Louis,  who  richly  deserves  this  tribute  of 
our  affection,  the  audience,  as  usual,  began  to  leave,  showing  a  high  respect- 
quite  peculiar  to  New  Haven  audiences — to  those  who  endeavor  to  entertain  thenu 
It  would  be  a  useless  task  to  recount  all  that  suggests  itself;  as  usual  everybody 
that  had  a  good  seat  and  delightfhl  company,  went  away  satisfied,  and  as  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  so  situated,  we  will  long  remember  with  pleasure  the 
Wooden  Spoon  Exhibition  of  July,  26th,  1866. 


Presentation  Day. 

We  feel  almost  certabi  that  the  mathematical  portion  of  the  Faculty,  moved  with 
a  peculiar  affection  for  our  Class,  selected  these  three  days  by  accurate  abserva- 
tions  of  the  heavens,  and  put  over  the  exercises  one  week.  For  lo  I  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  rainy  weather,  three  days  appeared  in  succession  with  hardly  a  doud 
upon  the  sky.    Words  fail  to  express  our  gratitude  for  this  kindly  consideration. 

BeautiAil  mdeed  "  rose  the  golden  morning'*  of  Presentation  Day,  the  happiest 
and  saddest  day  of  the  College  year.  At  half  past  ten  the  usual  amount  of  intel- 
ligence was  assembled  in  the  Chapel  to  listen  to  the  Poem  and  Glass  Oration.  The 
Oration  was  deUvered  by  Mr.  George  0.  Holt,  Pomfret  The  Poem  by  James 
Brand,  Saco,  Me.  Both  did  honor  to  their  class  and  the  occasion.  The  oration  is 
probably  one  of  the  finest  ever  delivered  at  a  ckhss  partiag,  and  as  we  were 
listening  to  "The  Necessity  of  a  Broader  and  Higher  System  of  Educaticm  in 
America,**  we  all  felt  glad  that  we  were  Tale  men,  and  as  he  spoke  of  **that  rest- 
less tide  of  life,  which  for  a  century  and  three  quarters  has  surged  throu|^  and 
through  these  halls,"  we  felt  with  him  **  a  veneration  for  the  dear  old  place.** 

The  exerdses  hi  the  afternoon  on  the  College  green^readmg  the  dass  history-* 
passed  off  with  the  usual  amount  of  smoking  and  cheering.  Forty  centa  apiece  by 
the  various  membera  of  College  was  well  invested  in  the  erection  of  comfortable 
seats,  and  of  all  the  gatherings  we  ever  saw — ^induding  various  camp  meetings— 
we  can  say  trathflilly  that  we  never  saw  so  fine  an  assemblage  as  that  under  the 
shade  of  the  old  elm  trees,  and,  as  welookeddownft^mtheithstoiyof  8a  Middle, 
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w»ooald  hardly  raftiin  from  writbg  an  ode  stutableto  tba  oooaikm;  aU  oat  friends 
feel  highly  gratified  that  we  passed  the  oocasion  safely  without  attampting  to  woo 
the  Mnse.  But  the  three  days  of  sunshine,  aooording  to  preyious  observations, 
were  completed,  and  distant  mutterings  of  thunder  a^ionnied  the  class  to  Alumni 
Hall,  and  near  its  frowning  archway,  through  which  they  will  never  go  trembling 
Again,  as  they  often  have  in  the  past,  and  as  we  still  go^  the  Glass  of  '66  bid  each 
ottier  "  good  bye."  The  Class  Ivy  was  hastily  stuck  into  the  ground,  for  the  sky, 
as  if  it  had  borrowed  grief^  began  to  weep  most  profusely,  and  all  hastily 

"  melted  from  the  field,  as  snow, 

When  streams  are  swoirn  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew." 

Thus  ended  Presentation  Day,  and  the  CoUege  Ohapel  misses  many  frmiliar 
faces.  Aooordtng  to  Primogeniture,  my  classmates,  ve  have  inherited  the  middle 
aisle,  and  when  we  leave  it^  as  we  must  a  year  hence,  may  we  feel  that  at  least  our 
last  year  in  College  has  mode  us  nobler  and  better. 


Prlx«s. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes,  aa  announced  by  the  Presidenti  in  the  Chapeli 
immediately  after  the  Oration : 

EngUsh  OM^MOian^OkM  of  '68. 

1st  DiviBioir.             2d  Divmoir.  8d  Dnrunov. 

IH  PHm,       Oscar  Harger.       WSliam  A.  ICcKinney,  Anson  P.  Tinker. 

3d  iVwe.     i  ?'!"^L^."  -^y®*-  J  J????  Lewis._  Henxy  P.  Wright 


'^^      ( John  Coats.  (  William  A.  Linn. 

«irf  JV&-      J  James  Coffin.  ( John  H.  Webster, 

-rrw*.     J  wmjmn  H.  Peny.    Bdward  A.  Lawrence.  \  Sheldon  T.  Viele. 

iV&ef  in  IkckmatUm, 

Ist  DiviBXOir.              2d  DivisxGir.  3d  Dnrimov. 

IstFti^e.     OhaunceyB.  Brewster,  j^^^^^^-^^^  Anson  P.  Tinker. 

2dPrizi.     John  Coats.                   j  SS^fo^M^JlS.^'  N.  P.  8.  Thomas. 

^^    KusselW.Ayres.          jffi^,^^  {S^Tp^'i^^^^ 


Sheldon  T.  Viele. 

I^roblenu, — Sophomore  Ckue, 
IsIPHm,    Biddle  and  Miner.  2dFriMe,    William  C.  Wood. 

lyeahman  Claee, 
lit  Prize,  Charles  H.  Bullis.  2d  Prize,  Charles  W.  Bardeen. 

3d  Prize,    Barton  and  Walling. 

The  dark  Classical  Prizes  were  awarded, — ^For  the  best  Classieal  Essay,  to 

Theodore  L.  Day. 

Por  ezoeDenoe  hi  the  Qreek  of  the  second  term  of  Junior  Year  to^ 

Peter  B.  Taft. 
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The  Berkdey  SchoktrMp  has  been  swarded  to  Henxy  B.  Mead,  of  the  Seiuor 
dasSk 

Aithnr  Shirley. 

HmUburi  SckohnMp,  CUua  '69. 
Edward  P.  Wilder. 

Hunk  Scholarah^,  Class  '69. 
Charles  P.  WirtzeL 

For  exoellenoe  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
l8t  Berkdey  Prize^    Edward  G.  Coy. 
2d       "         **        Buftis  B.  Richardson. 

A  Clark  Prize,  for  the  Solution  of  Kathemaiical  Problems. 

Frank  Atwood. 


B««thov«n 

The  following  gentlemen  are  elected  as  officers  of  the  BeethoTen  Society  for  the 
ensning  year : 

J.  M.  SPEKont,  President 

H.  D.  CLBYSLAin),  Vice  President 

C  S.  Elliot,  Director. 

W.  A.  Haioltok,  Secretary* 

P.  B.  PoBTBB,  Treasurer. 

A.  L.  Bbown,  Librarian. 


Temp«rano«  8ool«ty. 

Br.  Jewett  favored  the  Temperance  Society  with  an  address,  Sunday  erenlnfc. 
June  24th.  At  the  dose  of  his  remarks,  quite  a  number  signed  the  pledge,  which 
lasts  through  the  College  oourse.  Among  others,  we  were  happy  to  see  one  or  two 
Seuiors,  although  I  beliere  their  last  examination  took  place  the  next  day.  The 
Society  at  present  is  in  a  yery  flourishing  condition,  and  we  hope  it  will  reoeiye  the 
hearty  support  of  the  inoommg  class.  Before  the  meeting  acljoumed,  the  following 
persons  were  elected  as  offioeis : 

Hbtrt  M.  Dxxtbb,  President. 
Hbnbt  p.  Wbioht,  Vice  President. 
Henbt  Y.  Fbseicak,  Seoretaxy. 

Th«  Yal«  Oourant. 

The  Yale  Courant,  which  many,  a  few  months  ago,  regarded  as  an  experiment- 
perhaps  of  a  year's  duration-— -has  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  College,  that  we 
would  really  feel  lost  without  it  We  are  surprised,  as  we  look  oyer  its  pages, 
to  learn  how  much  is  going  on  under  these  very  ehns.  We  are  happy  that  it  has 
begun  the  year  so  prosperously,  and  can  sincerely  unite  with  their  board,  in  hoping 
that  the  Courant  and  lit  will  eyer  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Its  Editors,  for 
tne  coming  year,  are— 

C.  C.  Chatfcbid,  Alumni  Editor  and  Publisher. 

J.  Q.  Flahdbbs,  ) 

W.  H.  Bishop,    }•  Class  of  '67. 

B.  E.  DbFobbst,  ) 
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Wb  can  probably  remember  when  we  were  little  chUdren,  not  long  ago, 
how  glad  we  used  to  be  when  we  came  to  the  kut  page  of  well  worn  aeoond  or 
third  Readers  and  Elementary  Arithmetics,  and  a  year  or  two  later  how  happy  we 
were  to  recite  the  last  Proposition  of  the  third  book  of  the  Supplement  of  Budid, 
in  the  old  Atheneum,  one  end  of  which  is  situated  directly  u^der  the  College  Ob- 
seryatory,  formerly  known  as  the  Chapel  spire, — and  probably  some  of  us  haye 
the  same  kindly  remembranoe  of  the  last  page  of  Anru^LjticSf  so-named,  because 
frequetly  misaed  and  rather  inclined  to  Elliptic^.  But  however  our  readers  may 
feel,  we  cannot  say,  on  this  occasion,  that  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  find  that 
we  hare  arrived  at  the  last  page  of  this  number;  for  there  are  times  when  it  is 
difficult  to  ifuUmducdize  the  point  of  a  pen,  and  we  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
judgmeotof  any  person,  whether  one  of  the  **  afore-mentioned  times/'  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Webster,  does  not  occur,  when  the  thermometer  is  92^  in  the  shade. 

If  the  present  state  of  the  weather  continues,  "  as  such,"  we  think  some  of  call- 
ing a  meeting  in  the  President's  Lecture-Boom  or  "  Hall  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,"  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  a  tax  of  40  cents  on  each  individual  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment, to  be  expended  in  obtaining  a  "small  boy"  to /an  the  New  Haven  House 
Thermometer,  in  order  to  moderate  the  weather  until  moet  of  us  get  through  the 
impending  annual,  a  plan  that  has  been  tried  with  marked  success  at  Heidelberg 
and  the  Royal  Aoadamy  in  Paris. 

WhUe  speaking  of  the  rapid  progress  and  strange  results  in  sdence,  we 
regret  to  say  that  the  old  Pipe  leading  from  Parnassus  to  Yale,  and  terminating  in 
an  ink-stand  near  the  center  of  the  far-&med  Table,  ceased,  a  few  days  since,  to 
supply  the  usual  flow.  The  Board  thinks  it  remaikably  unfortunate,  but  hope  to 
discover  the  cause,  and  remedy  it  befbre  the  appearance  of  the  next  Lit.  It  always 
has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  with  many  of  our  readers, — I  know  it  was  so  with  our- 
selves a  short  time  since, — that  the  Lrr.  table  should  bear  an  air  of  inspiration,  or 
what  is  nearly  akin,  of  Poetical  distraction ;  but  as  we  look  at  the  old  ink-stand, 
we  can  readily  see  where  all  the  eloquence  of  the  past  had  its  origin ;  for,  as  we 
dip  the  point  of  the  pen  into  this  miniature  fountain,  supplied  by  the  crystal  springs 
of  shady  Parnassus,  and  bring  the  upper  end  of  the  Pen  to  our  mouth,  a  strange 
electrical  *'  circuit"  is  formed,  and  we  can  say,  with  wild  enthusiasm  slightly  ap- 
proaching insanity, — 

**  Upon  our  lips  the  mystic  bee  has  dropped 
The  honey  of  Persuasion." 

Alas  1  that  the  fountain  is  dry ;  alas  1  that  the  board  is  also  diy,  financially  consid- 
ered, for  if  'twere  otherwise, 

We  might  like  Virgil  draw 

Our  inspiration  through  an  (hten  straw. 

The  last  remark  reminds  us  of  a  small  village  in  the  outskirts  of  New  Haven, 
called  Westville,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to 
listen  to  the  recital  of  a  thrilling  scene  which  recently  took  place  near  that  section 
in  Horse  Car  No.  32.    Directly  opposite  from  "apiece  of  the  Board"  who  had 
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▼isltod  West  Bock,  were  seated  two  beautiful  and  fiMMnt^aHwg  oreatures,  gazing 
intentlj  in  a  diagonal  direction  at  a  middle-aged  ladj,  attended  bj  a  Baby  and  a 
small  dog.  Said  dog  quietlj  reposing  in  the  lap  of  a  Merrimac  dress,  while  the 
other  portion  of  the  familj  was  graoefuUj  endeavoring  to  maintain  an  upright  po- 
sition upon  the  floor.  It  oertainlj  was  a  scene  of  paternal  affection,  and  we  expected, 
of  bourse,  a  remark  of  pity  from  the  opposite  comer,  for  they  still  continued  to 
gaze  upon  tiie  Domestic  scene.  At  last,  the  one  in  blue  diaUi  Delaine  remarked: 
**  Jul,  what  ears  that  dog's  got,  I  wonder  if  it  hurt  him  to  have  'em  cut ;  SSarah  is 
going  to  be  married  next  week.'*  We  turned  to  look  at  the  unfortunate  dog  whose 
ears  had  eyidently  been  dided,  but  the  remark  of  that  attractaye  person  in  "  Ghalli" 
touched  a  chord  In  our  nature  that  still  continues  to  vibrate. 

But  time  fiuls  us  to  dwell  on  scenes  like  these,  for  the  inexorable  printer  says 
that  we  must  conclude  our  remarks  immediaidy ;  besides,  we  are  allln  tiie  midst  of 
Examination,  and  have  little  time  eiAer  to  talk  or  to  listen.  We  cannot,  however, 
pass  over,  in  complete  sUenoe,  one  or  two  poems  lying  upon  our  table.  They  are 
not  very  lengthy,  and  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  publish  them ;  the  first  one, 
as  we  learn  from  an  accompanying  note,  was  written  during  the  recital  of  the 
Class  Poem,  Presentation  Day,  and  begins  as  follows: — 

And  are  those  curls  ?  that  graeeful  fall 
Of  auburn  hair  o'er  shoulders  white, 
They  may  have  been  but  long  ago 
They  must  have  been  the  other  night. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  for  a  few  lines,  it  finds  rather  a  sodden  condusioii  in  the 
following  striking  simile : — 

And  terminating  all  together 

Like  clothes  hung  out  in  rainy  weather. 

We  think  that  if  the  writer  would  only  take  subjects  suited  U>  his  abili^,  he 
would  certainly  more  than  realize  the  fondest  hopes  of  his  parents. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  "  all  whom  it  may  concern,*'  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  mysteries  of  Chemistiy.  We  think  it  has  been  introduced  quite 
'*  apropos"  for  the  Board,  as  some  of  us  have  learned  more  than  we  ever  knew  be- 
fore about  **  Type-cal  formation."  We  will  ever  entertain  the  highest  regard  for 
the  little  Pamplilet,  (Price  $1.,)  and  long  remember  the  kindness  of  our  Prt^Msor, 
who  most  deeply  sympathized  with  us  Presentation  Week,  recited  for  ua  oooa- 
sionally,  and  marked  ua  four.  As  a  proof  that  the  study  of  Chemistry  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  College  course,  we  recently  heard  one  of  the  limits  of 
the  Class  ask  another  whether  alcahol  was  a  "  ^'9»-eric  species." 

Wishing  you  all,  therefore,  success  in  the  present  time  of  doubt  and  unoertainty, 
we  bid  you  "  Gkxxl  Bye"  for  a  little  while,  and  in  our  next  will,  probably,  as  usual, 
wish  you  all  a  happy  vacation. 


THE 
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Hardly  had  the  roar  of  cannon  ceased  to  reverberate  through  the 
valleys  of  the  West,  at  the  close  of  our  late  struggle,  before  the  hosts 
of  Europe  commenced  arming  for  conflict  The  little  cloud  upon  tke 
horizon,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  suddenly  overspread  the  firma- 
ment. During  four  years  of  fiery  trial  and  patient  suffering,  our 
Trans-Atlantic  neighbors  read  to  us  long  homilies  on  the  folly  of  war 
in  general  and  our  own  in  particular.  England  seconded  France  in 
profuse  offers  of  mediation.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  the  Ar- 
cadia across  the  seas,  the  doors  of  Janus  had  closed  forever.  But 
the  serenity  of  Europe  was  delusive.  While  the  first  crop  of  flowers 
still  blooms  upon  the  graves  of  our  slam,  the  flames  of  war  are  kind- 
ling from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  across  the  breadth  of  a 
continent  that  embraces  within  its  borders  all  the  grand  historical 
races^^aces  which  have  conquered  the  rigors  of  nature,  converting 
barrenness  into  fertility ;  building  countless  cities,  and  filling  them 
with  trophies  of  art,  invention  and  learning ;  and  which,  as  pioneers, 
have  borne  the  banners  of  commerce  and  civilization  to  the  remo- 
test comers  of  earth.  When  the  inquirer  asks  the  cause  of  this  fierce 
commotion,  amid  which  thrones  tremble  and  the  lives  of  millions 
hang  by  a  thread,  he  can  get  no  satisfactory  answer.  Two  or  three 
ambitious  rulers  wish  to  re-constmct  the  map  of  Europe.  For  the 
sake  of  enlargfaig  territorial  lines,  and  transferring  the  allegiance  of  a 
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few  thousand  famQies  whose  wishes  m  the  matter  are  entirely  ignored, 
they 

"Make  mouths  at  the  inviaible  eTent; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 
To  ail  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare^ 
Bren  for  an  egg-shell.'* 

Cui  hono  1  As  the  smoke  lifts  from  that  battle-field,  a  hundred 
thousand  ghastly  faees  upturned  in  death  or  mortal  agony,  reveal  the 
infinite  suffering  compressed  into  a  day.  Like  dogs  the  dead  are 
hurried  to  burial.  Hospitals  near  and  far  overflow  with  the  mangled 
forms  that  a  week  before  stood  erect  in  strength  and  hope.  But  a 
great  victory  has  been  won !  Bonfires  light  up  the  public  squares ; 
bells  ring  forth  their  loudest  peals ;  drum  and  trumpet  proclaim  the 
"  glorious  news"  from  hill  to  hill.  Now  come  the  never  ending  lists 
of  killed  and  wounded,  beginning  with  illustrious  names,  and  descend- 
ing with  fatal  certainty  to  the  obscurest  soldier.  Not  a  village  or 
hamlet  escapes  untouched.  Here  the  only  support  of  a  widowed 
mother  has  been  torn  forever  from  her  eyes ;  here  a  brother,  the  incar- 
nation, perhaps,  of  manly  excellence,  whose  soul  was  dearer  than  life 
itself  to  the  survivors ;  here  a  father  whose  little  ones  will  long  cry 
in  vain  for  his  coming,  even  yet  realizing  too  little  the  magnitude  of 
their  irreparable  loss.  In  the  face  of  an  event  that  buries  multitudes 
in  anguish,  what  mockery  the  peal  of  bells  and  the  boom  of  cannon  in 
honor  of  victory. 

Did  Grod  create  the  thronging  millions,  endowed  as  they  are  with 
regal  capabilities,  that  await  opportunity  only  to  rise  to  the  highest 
plane  of  development,  to  be  mere  puppets  for  kings  T  If  a  nation 
swarms  with  a  population,' ignorant,  poverty-stricken  and  wretched, 
the  governing  class  must  in  great  measure  bear  the  responsibility. 
Naturally  ambitious,  man  will  strive  with  tireless  energy  to  better  the 
condition  of  himself  and  offspring,  unless  he  sees  the  struggle  to  be 
hopeless.  Overwhelming  must  be  the  pressure  that  can  crush  asphra- 
tion  out  of  the  young  and  buoyant.  Let  the  prince  have  exchanged 
places  in  the  cradle  with  any  one  of  the  intelligent  soldiers  who  now 
move  like  dummies,  without  volition,  at  the  word  of  his  command, 
and  those  human  machines  could  have  been  educated  to  fill  his  place 
with  equal  ability,  and  perhaps  with  far  more  wisdom.  But  a  gulf 
deep  with  the  wrongs  of  centuries  divides  them.  Parted  at  birth, 
manhood  brings  them  to  opposite  sides  of  the  impassible  barrier,  to 
travel  far  apart,  till  the  impartial  hand  of  death  at  last  throws  high 
and  low  again  together. 

What  interest  have  the  common  people  in  the  fierce  wars  that  shake 
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the  world  like  earthqaakes  f  We  know  that  the  fires  mount  up  to 
heaven,  fed  with  foel  jFix)m  their  blood,  but  what  the  motive  or  oom* 
pensation  for  the  oostly  sacrifice  f  Not  one  in  a  thousand  ever  gave 
a  thought  to  the  merita  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  while  still  fewer 
pause  to  speculate  upon  ultimate  issues.  They  go,  some  from  love  of 
excitement,  some  from  martial  enthusiasm,  but  the  vast  majority,  be- 
cause there  is  no  escape  from  the  gripe  of  the  conscription  officer.  At 
the  wfll  of  oncy  columns  move  mechanically  to  slaughter.  Seated 
upon  luxurious  cushions,  amid  pomp  and  splendor,  the  monarch  may 
listen  exultantly  to  the  achievements  purchased  by  the  blood  of  his 
bravest,  for  he  has  no  son  or  brother  thefe  among  the  slain.  But  how 
will  the  news  be  received  in  countless  homes  that  on  the  field  of 
••  glory"  were  robbed  of  the  Joy  of  the  present  and  of  the  hope  of  the 
future  ?  Will  remembrance  of  victory  during  the  long  years  compen- 
sate the  cripple  for  loss  of  limb,  or  supply  cheer  in  the  place  of  the 
bread  which  he  is  too  much  shattered  to  earn  1 

But  as  a  positive  implies  a  negative,  an  up  a  down,  so  victories  in 
the  march  of  nations  are  correlated  by  defeats.  Both  sides  cannot 
triumph.  While  the  capitol  of  the  conquerors  rings  with  shouts  of 
acclamation,  the  country  of  the  vanquished  pales  with  despair.  On 
rolls  the  savage  tide  of  arms,  leaving  behind  spectral  ruins  to  gleam 
gloomily  in  the  twilight,  devastated  fields  and  tenantless  homesteads. 
In  a  night  the  toib^ome  gains  of  generations  dissolve  in  smoke.  The 
frosts  of  morning  overtake  helpless  childhood  and  decrepit  age^ 
stretched  coverless  upon  earth,  bereft  of  natural  protectors,  hungry 
and  penniless.  Then  often  follow  the  gigantic  robberies,  which  in 
prospective  first  stimulated  the  avarice  of  the  combatants — ^the  dis- 
memberment of  the  conquered  domain,  and  the  division  of  the  booty 
among  the  conquerors.  Thus  Poland  disappeared  from  the  map  of 
Europe — ^thus  many  other  brave  peoples  have  been  stripped  of  nation- 
ality and  their  treasured  traditions  to  exist  in  vassalage  thereafter. 

But  says  the  apologist  for  war.  Right  will  ultimately  triumph,  truth 
crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.  As  applied  in  the  recesses  of  eter- 
nity, where  the  end  is  compared  with  the  beginning,  this  principle 
may  hold  good.  Applied  practically  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  a 
more  stupendous  bumbug  never  seized  upon  the  minds  of  the  credu- 
lous. The  history  of  man  from  the  earliest  authentic  records  to  the 
present  time,  repeats  over  and  over,  till  the  heart  sickens  at  the  reci- 
tal, the  sad  story  of  the  triumph  of  wrong,  and  faijustice,  and  cruelty, 
and  where  in  the  deepening  darkness  of  antiquity  history  fails  to  guide 
us,  legend  steps  in  to  affirm  the  verdict.  The  general  ftLot  is  mirrored 
in  Cromweirs  exhortation,  "  Trust  in  Providence,  but  keep  your  pow- 
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der  dry/'  and  in  Napoleon's  maxim,  **  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  stron- 
gest  battalions."  Very  Mttle  avails  justice  in  an  unequal  conflict- 
Poetry  may  tell  us  that  as  the  murderer  steals  on  tiptoe  through  the 
darkness  to  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  heart  of  his  victim,  the  walls, 
the  chairs  and  all  other  insensible  objects  are  speaking  witnesses  of 
the  crime,  but  notwithstanding  such  miraculous  endowments,  these  do 
not  wake  the  sleeper.  Else  the  innocent  could  never  be  wronged,— 
else  we  should  search  in  vain  for  the  blood  of  martyrs.  When  Jus- 
tice asserts  at  last  her  stern  supremacy,  it  is  often  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave  of  the  criminal  and  with  the  other  upon  the  grave  of  his 
yictim,  pressed  lightly  it  may  be,  yet  coming  too  late  to  save. 

The  territorial  lines  of  Europe  as  drawn  to  day  were  nearly  all  out 
by  the  sword  in  unholy  warfare.    Austria  is  a  patch-work  of  prov- 
inces stuck  together  by  bayonents,  and  loosely  cemented  by  diplomatic 
villainy.    Prussia  expands  with  the  gains  of  several  robberies,  and 
now  strikes  for  more.    Russia  waxes  fat  on  the  spoils  of  Poland,  while 
France  permits  a  general  conflagration  for  the  sake  of  enlai^ng  stfll 
further  her  borders.    The  weak  have  no  protection  save  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  strong.    When  the  passions  and  cupidity  of  the  na- 
tions  are  aroused,  might  becomes  the  only  acknowledged  law  of  right. 
Says  the  objector,  wars  are  sometimes  unavoidable,  instancing  as 
an  examplCf  our  late  bloody  but  triumphant  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.    Admitting  that  under  the  stimulus  of  a  lofty  pur- 
pose, strengthened  much  of  the  time  by  the  purifying  power  of  adver- 
sity, the  vhrtues  of  the  heroic  age  were  revived  under  the  eagles  of 
the  Great  Republic,  we  must  still  be  permitted  to  believe  that  this 
also,  viewed  in  the  light  of  reason  and  humanity,  must  take  its  place 
among  the  needless  wars  of  the  world.    We  have  neither  time  or 
wish  to  enter  into  its  antecedent  history ;  the  criminations  and  re- 
criminations ;  the  sectional  differences  that  deepened  into  anger,  and 
finally  blazed  forth  in  fiercest  hate.    It  was  the  height  of  fatuity  in 
the  Southern  leaders  to  expect  that  an  institution,  obsolete  elsewhere, 
and  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  modem  civilizaiion,  failing  to 
win  by  argument  should  yet  triumph  by  the  sword.    Had  the  North 
in  turn  with  wise  foresight  systematically  avoided  the  inflammable 
theme,  trusting  the  issue  to  time  and  God,  universal  freedom  would 
have  come,  without  bloodshed  and  without  tears.    Comparatively  the 
South  could  furnish  but  a  small  emigrant  population  to  occupy  the 
new  territories.    Lines  of  free  States  were  closing  in  around  slavery 
like  walls  of  adamant  to  stay  its  speed.    Confined  to  a  given  terri- 
tory, it  must  have  soon  devoured  its  own  vitals,  and  the  master  would 
have  been  the  first  to  pray  for  deliverance.    When  will  the  world 
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learn  that  ideas  are  mightier  than  bayonets, — ^that  oannon  are  coarse 
and  unworthy  inBtmmentalities  for  warring  against  heart  and  will  ? 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  demoralization  of  public  and  pil- 
Tate  virtue  during  periods  of  war.  Amid  vast  expenditures*  the  gates 
are  thrown  open  to  every  variety  of  fraud  and  corruption.  Vultures 
swarm  around  the  public  crib»  fattening  on  the  spoils  of  the  land  and 
the  miseries  of  the  people.  Fortunes  made  fraudulently  without  effort, 
and  spent  without  discretion,  poison  whoever  drinks  from  the  fatal 
stream.  In  the  minds  of  many  lookers  on,  the  success  of  ''  specula- 
tors" and  "  contractors,"  inspires  disgust  for  slow  but  honest  gains. 
They  too  venture  into  the  treacherous  waters,  cautiously  at  first,  but 
with  gradually  emboldened  steps,  till  not  a  few  lose  their  foothold 
and  are  swept  to  destruction.  Let  the  doubters,  if  doubter  there  be, 
look  to  the  records  of  our  crimmal  courts  for  the  past  two  years. 

Equally  marked  are  the  deleterious  influences  of  campaigning  upon 
the  soldier,  far  removed  from  the  sweet  influences  of  home,  and  the 
restramts  of  domestic  life.  Long  periods  of  inaction,  alternating  with 
hours  of  ferWd  excitement ;  the  temptation  to  appropriate  the  prop- 
erty of  "  enemies  ;**  familiarity  with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  unavoid- 
able association  with  the  dissolute, — these  and  similar  perils  assail 
fearfully  the  bulwarks  of  good  habits  and  good  character. 

Nor  do  the  oppressive  effects  of  war  cease  when  its  visible  traces^ 
have  been  obliterated  from  the  face  of  a  country,  when  the  mourners 
have  been  gathered  to  the  lost,  and  when  in  the  haziness  of  distance 
even  carnage  becomes  mellowed  into  a  sort  of  romance.  The  debts 
accumulated  during  its  progress  remain, — monuments  more  durable 
than  brass.  To-day  the  national  debts  of  Europe  oppose  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  to  progrsss,  binding  fetters  upon  the  poor  and  robbing 
them  of  comfort  and  culture.  Taxation  cramps  dwellings,  banishes 
books,  cuts  off  luxuries,  curtails  the  supply  of  food,  and  in  short  makes 
vassals  and  slaves  of  men  nominally  bom  free.  Remove  the  incubus 
from  Europe,  and  in  two  generations,  the  son  of  the  peasant  would  be 
peer  to  the  son  of  the  king.  National  credit,  as  reflecting  the  honesty 
of  governments,  may  be  worthy  of  the  encomiums  lavished  upon  the 
theme,  but  practically  it  is  an  unmitigated  curse.  The  requirements* 
of  morality  are  as  binding  upon  governments  as  upon  persons,  and 
**  pay  as  you  go"  is  the  only  safe  policy  for  both. 

It  was  oiu-  design  to  compare  with  the  barren  victories  of  war,  the 
victories  of  peace,  beautifying,  ennobliog,  blessing,^flooding  the  earth 
with  light  and  love.  But  for  reasons  sufSciently  obvious,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  purpose  must  be  delayed.  b.  w.  w. 
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Man  is  peculiarly  a  social  creatare.  The  intercourse  of  acquaint- 
ance, the  sympathy  of  friendship,  and  the  confidence  of  intioiacy  fonn 
the  noon-day  of  his  being;  solitude  is  bis  midnight  gloom.  Not  only 
does  this  appear  from  the  very  existence  of  society,  but  from  the  most 
conventional  (and  therefore  most  unnatural)  rank  of  the  social  scale, 
down  to  that  where  no  fashion  trammels  word  or  deed,  we  may  clearly 
trace  this  daily  requirement  of  the  human  soul. 

Various  indeed  have  been  the  results  flowing  from  the  gratification 
of  these  social  longings.  Besides  the  circles  of  wealth,  birth,  and 
fashion,  into  which  society  is  of  necessity  divided,  we  behold  other 
and  closer  unions, — ^unions  wbere  men  are  knit  together  by  ties  more 
binding  than  mere  outward  circumstances.  Similar  tastes  draw  men 
together,  to  share  the  enjoyment  of  common  pleasures.  The  man  of 
the  world  seeks  companions  like  himself.  The  sculptor  and  the 
painter  affiliate  with  those  who  possess  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  art.  The  realm  of  fancy  is  the  enchanted  ground  which 
allures  the  man  of  letters  to  *'  charmed  converse"  with  the  poet.  The 
muses,  all,  have  their  zealous  devotees,  and  these,  from  the  shrine  of 
their  worship,  derive  an  inspiration  which  ordains  mutual  support, 
harmony,  and  affection. 

At  this  time,  however,  we  propose  to  consider  that  phase  of  social 
alliance  which  will,  to  the  greatest  extent,  develop  the  intellectual  and 
the  social  man ;  and  which  will  thus  render  him  both  acute  in  thought 
and  cordial  in  manner,  and  as  a  result  of  these  excellencies,  liberal,  also, 
in  opinion.  While  intellectual  growth  is  best  promoted  by  stimulating 
to  literary  effort,  we  must  remember  that,  in  most  cases,  the  strongest 
incentives  are  encouragement  and  praise.  All  men  crave  after  the 
approbation  of  those  they  respect  and  love ;  and  where  they  are  stri- 
ving for  the  appreciation  of  intimate  associates,  who  possess  a  cultf- 
vated  taste,  the  prize,  if  won,  is  more  highly  valued.  Thus  we  incite 
the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  heart. 

Yet,  from  among  the  motives  which  may  urge  to  labor,  we  must,  by 
no  means,  exclude  a  generous  emulation.  Surely,  a  desire  to  excel 
cannot,  property,  be  termed  a  failmg ;  or,  if  so,  it  is  a  failing  which 
leans  to  virtue's  side.  For,  should  this  desire  be  gratified  without 
exertion,  the  superior  faculties  of  the  mind  would  soon  lose  their  vi- 
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tality.  Bnt  when  a  man  sees  the  object  of  bis  bopes  In  daoger  of  fall- 
ing into  otbers'  bands,  tbe  fiery  spnnt  of  opposition  and  rivalry  is 
aroused  witbin  bifn.  His  enthusiasm  is  kindled ;  and»  in  bis  ardor, 
even  dormant  fiftoulties  awake  to  action.  He  thus  throws  into  his  task 
all  tbe  powers  of  bis  mind, — all  tbe  energy  of  bis  nature. 

But  more  still  can  be  accomplished  by  tbe  phase  of  society  we  are 
now  considermg.  Thoughts  are  not  derived  from  books  alone.  The 
liveliest  conceptions  and  most  striking  fancies  often  spring  from  our 
intercourse  with  friends.  Opportunity,  then,  should  be  afforded  for 
contact  of  ideas  and  an  interchange  of  opinion.  But  most  of  all  do 
we  look  for  friendly  criticism.  Faults  corrected,  errors  righted,  with 
a  candor  free  from  all  censoriousness  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness,  not  only  lead  to  future  improvement,  but  also  foster  in  tbe  pres- 
ent mutual  good-will. 

Freedom  like  this  tends  to  cultivate  warm  feelhig  and  a  genial  tem- 
per. It  makes  the  friend  among  friends.  Tbe  heart  that  beats  with 
a  generous  pulse,  delights  to  supply  ready  aid  in  extremity;  and  scarce 
need  hesitate  to  receive  it  But  a  truly  genial  nature  delights  most 
to  breathe  tbe  atmosphere  of  true  sympathy.  The  glance  of  tbe  eye, 
the  pressure  of  the  band,  the  beaming  smile,  all  proclaim  the  bond  of 
heart's  friendship.  They  form  the  language  which  speaks  directly  to 
the  soul.    They  are  the  tones  which  cheer  alike  in  sadness  and  in  joy. 

Tbe  members,  then,  of  that  society  which  is  most  highly  condudva 
to  intellectual  and  social  culture,  are  encouraged  to  labor  by  praise 
and  rivalry ;  they  are  assisted  in  their  task  by  criticism  and  aid;  and 
whether  failure  or  success  attend  their  efforts,  their  toil,  when  over,  is 
rewarded  with  the  refreshing  sympathy  of  true  hearts. 

These  are  truly  the  characteristics  of  a  perfect  literary  association ; 
and  once,  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  has  this  Utopia  been  realized. 
Tbe  "Literary  Club"  of  the  eighteenth  century  stands  an  unrivalled 
model  for  such  an  organization.  Founded  and  maintained  chiefiy 
through  the  influence  of  Johnson,  and  enrolling  among  its  numbers 
the  most  prominent  names  in  the  literature  of  the  peried,  it  formed 
the  most  brilliant  constellation  which  ever  adorned  the  literaiy  firma^ 
ment.  At  its  weekly  meetings  were  wont  to  assemble  tbe  studious 
Gibbon,  the  witty  and  fashionable  Beauclerc,  tbe  refined  and  gentle- 
manly B^ynolds,  the  versatile  and  facetious  Garrick,  tbe  quiet  and 
thoughtful  Burke,  and  the  generous,  indolent,  warm-hearted  (Gold- 
smith. Around  the  social  board,  amid  tbe  genial  flow  of  thought,  the 
sparkling  poignancy  of  wit,  and  the  impartial  shrewdness  of  criticism, 
they  found  a  grateful  relief  from  the  wearying  cares  of  life,  and  a  sym- 
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pathy  of  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  cloeert  intimades  and  most 
thioere  attachments.  The  lestraints  of  society  were  here  unknown. 
They  met  as  tnie  friends,  unshackled  hy  tliose  conventionalities  which 
are  wont  to  restrain  and  control  the  natural  expression  of  sentiment. 
Their  faults  and  yirtues  were  here  conspicuous  to  all,  and  here  alone 
are  we  able  to  form  a  true  estimate, — a  just  appredation  ot  these  lit- 
erary gods. 

But  it  were  unpardonable  to  pass  oyer,  without  espedal  mention, 
the  center  of  attraction,  Samuel  Johnson,  with  his  attendant  satellite, 
the  sycophantic  Boswdl.  Tes !  syeapkamtic  ;  but  while  we  sneer  at 
Boswell,  we  must  remember  that  time  has  accorded  to  him  the  merit 
of  hefaig  the  most  futhful  biographer  of  any  age.  From  the  offeriog 
of  his  untiring  industry  we  have  derived  our  accurate  knowledge  of 
his  wonderful  hero.  The  works  of  nature,  in  all  their  perfection  and 
beneficence,  are  inadequate  to  convey  a  sense  of  God's  loving  Idndness 
toward  men.  In  works  of  art  we  may  read  the  artist's  skfllful  and 
delicate  perception  of  the  ideal  in  grace  and  beauty,  but  we  have  no 
indication  of  the  finer  feelings  of  his  heart*  So,  while  an  author's 
literary  productions  allow  us  to  gauge  his  capadty  and  estimate 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  they  leave  us,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of 
his  inward  character.  Johnson's  own  writings,  indeed,  bear  witness 
to  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  and  his  ear- 
nestness of  purpose.  But,  as  Boswell  portrays  him,  we  are  brought, 
as  it  were,  into  close  communion  with  the  man,  and  we  seem  to  real- 
ize his  genial  presence,  in  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  his  moral  purity, 
and  his  truly  generous  nature.  We  see  the  gigantic  force  of  bis  char- 
acter, as  it  claims  ascendancy  over  the  great  minds  with  which  he 
came  in  daily  contact.  All  acknowledged  hi  him  a  superior,  naturally 
adapted  to  preside  at  their  social  union,  and  to  harmonize  and  assimi- 
late their  varied  tastes  and  temperaments. 

And  here  we  strike  upon  a  rich  vdn  of  inquiry, — ^the  cause  of  the 
harmonious  eigoyment  which  characterized  this  secret,  literary  and 
social  club. 

The  cord  which  first  drew  its  members  together  was  their  commu- 
nity of  interest  as  literary  men.  Writers,  at  this  period,  could  scarcely 
hope  to  win  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  found  littie  encourage- 
ment in  the  favor  of  the  public.  The  age  of  general  reading  and 
diffused  intelligence  bad  not  yet  arrived.  The  pen  afforded  but  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence.  Poverty  forced  men  of  genius  to 
sleep  in  garrets,  and  to  dine  in  cellars.  Their  very  Imen  was  often 
pawned  for  bread ;  and  when  their  last  paltry  penny  had  been  spent, 
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they  buttoned  their  shabby  ooats  around  them  to  conceal  their  naked- 
ness. Thus  shut  out  from  general  society,  they  sought,  in  taTems 
and  subterraneous  haunts,  the  companionship  of  their  brother  authors. 
Many  a  night  the  tap-room  rang  with  applause  at  the  jolly  song  of 
"  old  Noll  Goldsmith,"  or  the  rude  and  cutting  sarcasm  of  Johnson. 
And  when  a  successful  play  or  admired  poem  filled  their  pockets  with 
unwonted  plenty,  they  hastened  to  revel  in  extraTSganoe  and  the  grat- 
ification of  appetites  long  repressed.  So  freely  and  generously  they 
shared  their  fortune  with  their  fellows,  that  a  few  days  invariably  found 
ihem,  with  empty  purses  and  faded  finery,  creeping  back  to  their  un- 
wholesome dens. 

Pride,  want,  and  a  morbid  sensitiveness  combined  to  make  lite- 
rary men  feel  keenly  the  social  disgrace  of  being  intellectual  outcasts. 
Strongly  united  in  a  common  cause,  as  they  thus  were,  the  social  in* 
stinct  impelled  them  to  seek,  in  the  companionship  of  each  other» 
what  they  could  not  elsewhere  find, — appreciation,  sympathy  and  re- 
spect They  became  banded  together  for  defence  against  oppressiooy 
and  struggled  with  spirit  to  win  from  the  world  acknowledgment  of 
the  inspiration  of  genius.  As  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Columbus 
brooked  insulting  taunts,  and  battled  against  ignorant  prejudices,  that 
a  new  world  might  be  given  to  the  old ;  as  the  sublime  faith  of  La- 
ther defied  papal  anathemas  and  welcomed  persecution,  that  Christen- 
dom might  be  blessed  with  a  purified  religion ;  so  did  these  noble 
prophets  of  a  new  era  in  literature  manfully  endure  slights,  insults 
and  poverty,  that  the  world  might  be  prepared  for  the  glorious  dawn- 
ing of  a  brighter  day. 

Another  attraction  to  this  social  union,  was  the  eminence  which  its 
members  had  attained  m  their  several  specialities.  The  essays  of 
Johnson  were  considered  as  unsurpassed  in  power  and  elegance. 
Burke  was  already  winning  a  name  in  Parliament ;  and  the  poems  of 
his  fellow-collegian,  Goldsmith,  had  found  favor  with  the  public. 
Beynolds  was  an  author  of  some  pretensions,  as  well  as  an  admired 
artist.  Beauclerc  was  an  acknowledged  wit.  Oarrick  had  no  rival 
upon  the  stage.  Thus  they  were  men  of  some  celebrity  to  the  world* 
great  men  to  each  other,  for  genius  discerns  with  readiness  the  marks 
of  genius.  They  sought  one  another's  society,  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  affiliation  between  great  minds,  but  also  be- 
cause they  realized  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  opinions,  criti- 
cisms, and  information  of  men  accustomed  to  study  and  reflection. 
The  thoughts  that  are  uttered  in  conversation  are  often  like  the  scin- 
tillations of  the  flint,  brilliant  and  pleasing.     They  may  lack,  it  is 
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trnei  the  profiindity  and  reliability  of  those  ideas  which  an  author 
would  be  willing  to  lay  before  the  world.  They  may  not  be  altogether 
new,  but  they  are,  at  least,  newly  phrased.  Thus,  around  the  con- 
versation of  the  scholar,  the  poet  and  the  painter,  there  hangs  the 
charm  of  freshness  and  social  confidence,  which  nerer  fails  to  win  re- 
gard and  admiration. 

And  when  we  consider  the  vast  fund  of  originality  possessed  by  those 
sons  of  genius  who  clustered  around  their  intellectual  Mentor,  we  can 
estimate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  advantages  which  each  might  derive 
from  such  a  union.  Goldsmith,  who  habitually  turned  the  events  of 
his  life  to  a  literary  account,  found,  in  the  meetings  of  the  club,  a 
rich  mine  of  incident  to  embellish  with  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  and 
enhance  with  the  charms  of  his  style.  The  political  phOosophy  of 
Burke  derived  its  first  nourishment  from  these  feasts  of  reason.  Here 
Boswell,  as  he  gathered  materials  for  his  immortal  biography,  knelt, 
**  unitarian  hi  his  worship,"  at  the  shrine  of  his  idol.  The  gay  and 
dissipated,  yet  scholarly  Beauclerc,  with  "  his  love  of  folly  and  his 
scorn  of  fools,"  Indulged  here  his  ardent  love  of  letters,  while  he 
flung  around  him,  in  sarcastic  raillery,  the  shafts  of  his  polished  wit. 
Here  Gibbon  found  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to  observe  the 
springs  of  human  conduct  and  the  motives  of  action ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  various  phases  of  human  nature  may  be  most  suc- 
cessfully studied  when  exhibited  in  the  conversation  and  presence  of 
men  of  surpassing  ability,  we  may  readily  detect  the  source  of  the 
superiority  which  characterizes  his  life-labor,  and  which  has  enrolled 
his  name  with  that  of  Herodotus  and.  of  Grote,  in  the  triumvhrate  of 
historians.  Leaving  his  easel,  came  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  Mae- 
denat,  the  "dulce  decus"  of  the  coterie,  often  attended  by  the  re- 
nowned Garrick ;  both  of  them  to  study  in  common,  with  an  artist's 
eye,  the  varying  shades  of  passion  and  emotion,  that  they  might  por- 
tray them,  the  one  upon  his  canvas,  the  other  in  the  drama.  And 
these  were  the  men  whose  talents  called  forth  the  mighty  power  of 
Johnson.  From  their  intellects,  his  own  mind  received  strength. 
From  their  acuteness,  his  own  wit  derived  additional  lustre  and  bril- 
liancy. No  where  else  did  he  shine  so  conspicuously  as  here,  among 
these,  his  chosen  friends.  And  no  other  presence  shed  so  genial  a 
glow  over  that  social  board. 

The  class  of  organizations,  of  which  this  Is  the  most  illustrious  ex- 
ample, achieved,  in  the  development  of  English  literature,  a  work 
whose  importance  can  scarce  be  estimated  too  highly.  These  organi- 
zations may  be  said  to  owe  their  existence  to  the  oppos.tion  which 
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literary  men  enooaotered  from  an  ondiBceming  public ;  and  daring 
the  many  years  of  their  operation,  they  were  thus  the  inoentiyes  to 
literary  onltnre.  With  lapse  of  time,  however,  as  hadnlgenoe  sno- 
ceeded  to  opposition,  there  arose  a  tendency  towards  a  relaxation  of 
effort,  most  fatal  to  literary  excellence.  The  necessary  check  may 
be  found  in  the  same  influences  which  before  served  to  stimulate,  and 
which  are  ever  exerted  by  a  social,  literary  union. 

llius  we  have  considered  the  natnre  and  influence  of  the  Johnsonian 
club,  and  from  the  character  of  its  members,  their  position  in  society, 
their  superior  ability,  and  their  natural  affiliation,  we  have  inferred 
the  peculiarly  social  and  literary  eminence  they  must  have  attafaied. 
What  actually  transpired  at  their  weekly  suppers  fai  the  the  "  Boar's 
Head"  tavern,  we  regret  that,  owing  to  the  obligation  of  secresy 
among  its  members,  we  are  unable  to  detail.  Enough,  however,  of 
their  jocose  and  pleasing  conversation  has  escaped,  to  show  that  they 
could,  when  occasion  offered,  throw  off  their  learned  dignity,  and  free- 
ly indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  Ibe  table. 

And  now,  as  we  take  leave  of  this  remarkable  assemblage,  we  can 
find  no  words  more  appropriate  than  these  from  the  pen  of  Macaulay : 
"  As  we  close,  the  club-room  is  before  us,  and  the  table  on  which 
stands  the  omelette  for  Nugent  and  the  lemons  for  Johnson.  There 
are  assembled  those  heads  which  live  forever  on  the  canvas  of  Rey- 
nolds. There  are  the  spectacles  of  Burke,  and  the  tall,  thin  form  of 
Langton ;  the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerc,  and  the  beaming  smile  of 
Garrick ;  Gibbon,  tapping  his  snuff-box,  and  Sir  Joshua,  with  his 
trumpet  in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground  is  that  strange  figure  which  is 
as  familiar  to  uh  as  the  figures  of  those  among  whom  we  have  been 
brought  up,^the  gigantic  body ;  the  huge,  massy  face,  seamed  with 
the  scars  of  disease;  the  brown  coat ;  the  black  worsted  stockings ; 
the  dirty  hands ;  the  nails  bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick ;  thi^t  re- 
markable man,  whose  fate  it  was  to  be  regarded,  in  his  own  age,  as  a 
classic,  and  in  ours,  as  a  companion."  j.  m.  s. 
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Though  man  to  AiIIneBS  raises  his  estate, 
And  thinks  his  greatness  proof  'gainst  any  fate; 
Though  wealth  and  power,  might  and  fame  he  own, 
Though  he  above  all  others  stands  alone ; 
Though  all  that's  wished  for,  is  as  soon  obtained ; 
Still  all  is  fleeting  till  tlie  grave  be  gained: 
And  where  with  pride  he  rules  in  lordly  state, 
Soon  even  there  shall  none  his  fame  relate,— 
His  name  shall  perish,  and  his  fortunes  fall, 
His  greatness  vanish  far  beyond  recall. 
As  sinks  the  sun  in  evening's  splendid  skies, 
So  sinks  the  man — for  him  there  ia  no  rise, 
And  he  who  once  was  all  the  world's  delight, 
Is  soon  forgotten  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

In  pleasant  vaUeys,  and  on  steep  hill-sides, 
Where  falls  the  torrent,  and  the  river  glided, 
In  many  a  sweet,  oft  a  nigged  place, 
Are  found  the  tokens  of  a  vanished  race. 
The  site  of  cities  can  now  still  be  traced. 
Nor  were  they  made  with  unreflectmg  haste, 
For  walls  and  ramparts  witness  well  the  care 
Of  those  who  lingered  ever  fondly  there; 
Close  by  them  works,  oft  massive  and  immense 
Bespeak  the  need  there  was  of  sure  defense ; 
And  always  near,  the  sacrificial  mound 
That  told  of  God,  was  reared  and  now  is  found; 
And  many  a  mound  for  fun'ral  honors  made, 
But  hides  its  contents  when  to  dust  decayed. 
These  all  still  plainly  mark  the  ancient  spot 
Where  men  once  Uved— all  else  is  now  forgot 

Here  dwelt  a  nation  with  dominions  wide. 
That  stretched  the  land  across,  from  lake  to  tide. 
Their  towns  and  hamlets  scattered  o'er  the  plain 
Told  that  here  was  love  and  with  joy  did  reign. 
And  as  the  shepherd  from  his  hight  surveys        ^ 
His  flock  below  that  still  in  safety  plays. 
Each  nearest  hill  that  reared  its  craggy  top 
Maintained  a  watch,  the  nation's  surest  prop. 
For  savage  races  from  the  farther  North 
Bid  oft  invade  and  strive  to  drive  them  forth: 
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But  though  dread  War  shrieked  loud  his  dire  alarm, 
The  hill-side  ramparts  saved  them  from  all  harm, 
From  hill  to  hill  the  startled  summons  flew, 
Till  all  the  line  the  awful  tidings  knew. 
Then  rose  the  men  to  meet  the  coming  strife, 
Then  women  prajed  to  save  each  dear  one's  life. 
Thus  oft  the  foe  in  shame  was  driven  back, 
And  turned  aside  his  devastating  track. 
Then  labor  took  its  old  accustomed  swaj, 
And  happj  was  each  night,  and  short  each  day. 
Then  oft  the  lover,  when  the  day  was  done. 
And  fflowly  sank  to  rest  the  weary  sun, 
Recalled  the  maid  from  household  duties  light, 
And  bade  her  look  with  him  on  love  and  night; 
Dropped  in  her  ear  the  murmured  trifles  sweet, 
Asking  but  this  that  love  should  love  complete : 
Then  rose  the  moon  in  silver  splendor  dad, 
And  all  the  earth  and  sky  with  her  seemed  glad: 
The  stars  then  shone  in  heaven^s  deepest  blue, 
And  tranquil  pools  returned  their  every  hue ; 
The  gentle  breeze  was  lulled  to  balmy  rest, 
And  closing  flowers  frag^noe  then  ezpress'd; 
The  hour  'came  such  as  moves  each  simple  mind 
To  praise  its  Maker,  shown  so  good  and  kind, 
And  nature  used  all  her  most  wondrous  art 
To  stir  the  deep  religion  of  the  heart. 

When  morning  dawned,  and  light  and  life  returned. 
On  every  mound  a  blazing  altar  burned. 
No  maimM  victim  on  each  spot  dosebound 
Gave  up  his  life  to  some  dread  god  renowned, 
But  pure  and  spotless  as  the  sky  above, 
Their  god  was  one  made  up  of  truth  and  love ; 
And  high  in  air  their  lofty  mounds  they  raised 
That  great  and  good,  by  them  He  might  be  praised. 
Their  offerings  were  far  better  then  in  sort 
Than  groans  that  man  can  from  a  man  extort ; 
Of  luxury  and  wealth,  whate'er  they  owned 
They  freely  gave,  and  thus  for  sin  atoned. 
Such  ofTrings,  joined  with  songs  of  birds  arose, 
And  broke  the  early  morning's  deep  repose. 

Then  to  their  toil  went  forth  each  willing  band, 
And  hope  with  labor  joined,  and  heart  with  hand. 
Then  first  with  cheer  they  tilled  the  ready  earth, 
Tiie  parent  of  their  joy,  and  souroe  of  mirth ; 
For  rural  Plenty  when  she  leads  the  van 
Brings  Peace,  and  Hope,  and  Happiness  to  man: 
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Then  oft  they  turned  with  ready  hands  and  akill'd 

The  lofty  mound  to  raise,  the  rampart  wall  to  build; 

And  well  were  pleased  the  oommon  good  to  serve, 

And  thus  their  country  and  their  homes  preserve. 

But  oft  in  sorrow  for  some  great  man  gone, 

His  oorpse  was  placed  in  tomb  rough  made  with  stone^ 

And  over  this  with  reverential  care, 

Berth  piled  on  earth  told  who  was  buried  there. 

But  few  such  tombs  as  these ;  which  clearly  show 

That  those  they  loved  were  laid  to  rest  below. 

Perhaps  here  placed  with  many  honors  blessed, 

A  shepherd  king,  a  David  of  the  Weat, 

In  sweet  remembrance  still  was  kept  enshrined, 

Till  name  and  people  were  to  death  consigned* 

Perhaps  a  warrior,  ftill  of  oourage  high, 

Who  made  the  foe  before  him  ever  fly, 

At  last  was  conquered,  and  in  death  was  laid, 

And  thus  his  fame  and  glories  were  display'd. 

Perhaps  here  rests  with  good  old  age  full  crowned 

Some  holy  prophet  of  a  name  renowned, 

Who  while  he  lived  was  e'er  his  country's  pride, 

And  a  nation  mourned  when  the  good  man  died. 

Perhaps— but  cease ;  'tis  useless  so  to  try 

To  tell  the  dead  when  they  no  trace  supply: 

Of  all  the  nation  these  are  left  alone. 

And  e'en  of  these  there  scarce  remains  a  bone. 

How  deep  a  lesson  can  these  remnants  teach 

To  what  vain  things  men's  wishes  often  reach. 

This  nation  lived  and  flourished  for  long  time. 
As  well  from  all  these  ancient  works  we  see. 
Which  were  built  in  their  bright  and  early  prime, 
While  they  were  firm,  and  strong,  and  proudly  free ; 
When  not  yet  forth  had  come  the  stem  decree 
That  they  must  perish ;  but  their  h<^s  were  high 
That  future  glories  they  could  foresee. 
And  all  forebodings  did  but  basely  lie ; 
8uch  hopes  as  well  become  bright  youth  in  liberty. 

What  was  the  doom  that  o'er  them  sudden  broke^ 

And  made  them  vanish  fh>m  the  face  of  earth 

As  quickly  as  dissolve  light  puffb  of  smoke? 

Was  it  Discord  that  banished  all  their  mirth, 

And  grimly  sat  on  each  sad  fkmily  hearth 

Until  their  faces  showed  the  angry  mind, 

And  want  of  love,  though  hatred  had  no  dearth? 

Tis  ever  thus,  the  happy  are  most  blind 

Till  Sorrow  comes,  and  dreadful  Rmn  stalks  behind. 
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Periiapii  grim  Wan  did  their  bar  land  invade, 
And  qoieklj  spoil  it  of  its  wonten  xMt, 
When  spite  of  ramparts  ever  ready  aid 
Thej  saw  their  all  by  the  dread  foe  possess'd ; 
Who  then,  like  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  West, 
^  With  savage  tarj  steeped  their  bloody  aims 

In  all  the  wealth  of  that  sweet  land  so  blest ; 
Which,  e^er  before  exempt  from  dire  alamos, 
At  last  was  captured,  spoiled,  and  robbed  of  all  its  charms. 

Perhaps  dread  Famine,  with  its  wasted  band, 

Did  beckon  on  its  ghastlj  horrid  train 

To  seise  possession  of  the  foted  land, 

And  there  with  Want  and  Woe,  Disease  and  Pain, 

To  triumph,  and  hold  their  malignant  reign ; 

And  while  they  heard  sad  Plenty's  moumfiil  wail 

To  drain  its  life  blood  o*er  and  o'er  again ; 

While  cries  and  groans  did  swell  each  morning  gale^ 

And  sapplioating  shrieks  did  the  soft  eve  assail. 

Whate  er  their  fate,  in  gloom  mnst  still  lie  hid 
TQl  darkness  does  from  all  things  earthly  rise. 
And  aU  to  the  dread  throne  above  are  bid, 
Where  each  must  fling  aside  his  thin  disguise^ 
And  then  appear  as  fool  or  truly  wise. 
But  still  not  vainly  does  their  tale  relate 
How  quick  comes  life  and  then  as  quickly  flies, 
If  but  one  soul  does  its  mean  pride  abate, 
And  learn  but  this,  that  Gk)d  alone  is  truly  great 

&  T.  V. 


-►♦^ 


TOWNSEXD  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

BT  JOHir  ICAHNIVa  HALL. 

John  Galdwbll  Oalhoun  was  a  nattye  of  Sontb  Carolina.  Born 
amid  the  closing  aoenea  of  the  Reyolution,  reared  amid  the  perils  of 
frontier  life>  his  character  may  have  been  shaped,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  traditions  of  the  one,  and  the  vioissitades  of  the  other.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  Scotch-Irish  stoclc,  he  Inherited  the  characteristics  of 
the  race;  honesty,  bravery,  self-reliance,  Inflexible  wQI,  indomitable 
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energy.  His  mind  was  of  a  metaphysical  cast  He  seemed  to  track  a 
sabjeot  at  once  to  its  last  analysis.  He  bad  all  of  Fox's  Ioto  of  ab- 
stract thought,  little  of  Burke's  broad  philosophy.  As  a  reasoner 
he  was  original,  logical,  precise.  In  public  life,  no  man  bore  himself 
with  more  dignity.  The  priTate  life  of  Marshall,  and  the  younger 
Adams,  was  not  more  admirable. 

The  public  career  of  Mr.  Calhoun  fiills  naturally  into  two  eras. 
Entering  Congress  in  1811,  his  parliamentary  talent  at  once  made 
him  a  leader.  His  seven  years  seryice  at  the  head  of  the  War  De- 
partment, under  Monroe,  displayed  rare  administraHTe  powers  and 
business  tact.  With  all  the  popular  questions,  springing  from  the 
War  of  1812,  he  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy.  Flattered  by  the  press, 
beloved  by  the  people,  commended  by  the  letters  of  Story,  Wirt, 
Webster,  Adams,  elected  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  his  position  in  1825 
was  all  his  most  ardent  admirers  could  desire. 

But  it  is  the  second  era  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  career  which  chiefly  de- 
mands our  attention. 

Northern  progress,  in  contrast  with  Southern  decline,  perplexed  the 
Southern  leaders  as  early  as  1525.  Diligently  they  sought  the  mys- 
terious cause,  and  found  it,  as  they  professed,  in  the  inequalities  of  the 
Protective  Tariff,  and  the  system  of  Internal  Improvement.  The 
anti-Tariff  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  now  arose,  demanding  the 
removal  of  these  grievances.  Of  this  party,  Mr.  Calhoun  became  the 
leader.  In  the  face  of  this  opposition  the  high  Tariff  of  1828  was 
passed.    The  South  Carolina  Exposition  and  Ordinance  followed. 

That  the  Tariff  of  1828  was  unjust  and  oppressive,  few  will  deny 
at  the  present  day.  The  immediate  arguments  against  the  measure 
were  irresistible.  The  opposition  to  the  Protective  principle  itself,  is 
abundantly  vhidicated  by  our  whole  subsequent  history.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  evidently  changed  his  views  since  1816.  Daniel  Webster 
had  changed  as  radically.  Each  had  followed  his  own  section.  The 
rule  of  consistency  will  not  control  in  experimental  questions. 

But  however  desirable  the  end,  Calhoun  committed  a  fatal  error  in 
selecting  his  means.  Yet  Nullification  was  not  a  new  idea.  Jefier- 
son's  Kentucky  Resolutions  clearly  suggest  it.  The  doctrine  was 
never  popular,  even  at  the  South.  But  it  involved  another  dogma 
that  has  proved  more  formidable.  Impartial  history  will  write  Cal- 
houn the  first  public  defender  of  Secession.  Neither  Virginia  nor 
Kentucky  Resolves  hint  at  Secession.  The  Hartford  Convention 
never  dreamed  of  it.  The  whole  doctrine  rests  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  Union.    Mr.  Calhoun  held  that  the  parties  to  the  Union 
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are  fiovereign  States,  in  their  oollectlve  or  corporate  oapadty ;  that 
the  bond  of  Union  ia  a  Conatftotionai  oompaot ;  the  oif;anizatlon  to 
aooompUah  its  objects  is  a  government  of  delegated  powers;  the 
powers  thns  delegated  by  the  States  to  the  general  govemmenty  are 
expressed  in  the  Gonstitntion ;  all  remaining  powers  are  reserved  to 
the  States,  which  can,  at  will,  resnme  even  those  powers  which  were 
delegated,  and  annul  the  compact  which  bonnd  the  Union. 

Opposed  to  this  theory  stands  the  Constitution ;  its  words,  its  pro- 
visions, its  spirit  The  opfauons  of  Madison  and  Hamilton  are  to  the 
contrary*  The  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  Marshall  deny  it  The 
immortal  resolves  of  Webster,  the  unanswerable  argument  of*  Jackson 
refute  it ;  and  all  unite  in  asserting  that  the  parties  to  the  Union  are 
the  people,  in  their  individual  capacity ;  that  the  bond  of  Union  is  a 
Supreme  law;  that  the  (Government  has  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
enforce  its  authority ;  that  Secession  is  Treason,  unless  by  success  it 
towers  into  Bevolution. 

An  appeal  has  been  taken  from  this  decision  to  the  high  court  of 
battle.  The  verdict  sustains  the  decision.  It  stands,  henceforth  and 
forever,  sacred  by  the  memory  of  the  immortal  dead ;  enthroned  fai 
the  hearts  of  the  loyal  Uvbg ;  secure  on  the  eteinal  foundations  of 
Justice,  universal  Liberty,  and  Law. 

The  enormity  of  this  doctrine  has  led  many  to  mistrust  Calhoun's 
motives  io  advocating  it  Personal  ambition  is  the  controlling  motive 
usually  ascribed  to  him.  Undoubtedly  Calhoun  desired  the  Presi- 
dency. But  he  was  never  the  trimming  politidan.  He  owned  a  no- 
bility of  purpose,  that  scorned  to  stoop  to  low  intrigue  for  self-emolu-, 
ment  He  was  at  all  times  fearless  and  independent  in  action.  He 
was  the  only  man  in  Adam's  Cabinet  that  dared  to  breast  the  popu- 
larity of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and  move  that  he  be  tried  for  his 
unwarranted  invasion  of  Florida.  He  left  his  party,  often,  to  act  with 
the  opposition.  His  position  on  the  questions  of  the  Navy ;  the  Em- 
bargo ;  Mr.  Dallas'  Bank  Scheme;  Nullification  itself;  the  Removal 
of  the  Deposits;  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in  Mexico;  are  fai- 
stances  in  point  The  dream  of  Burr  never  disturbed  him.  He  was 
not  the  plotting  Catiline.  His  ambition  was  like  that  of  Kossuth,  or 
Garibaldi,  the  ambition  which  any  great  mind  has  to  lead  a  cause,  to 
forward  an  idea,  which  it  has  itself  originated,  which  embodies  its 
own  fiiith.  The  Tariff  agitation  revealed  to  Calhoun  for  the  first 
time,  not  only  the  vast  advance  the  North  had  made  upon  the  South  hi. 
material  prosperity,  but  what  alarmed  him  more,  the  increase  of  its^ 
power  hi  the  genmd  government    Here  is  the  point  where  a  narrow, 
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olanish,  seotional  spirit,  replaced  the  broad,  national,  patriotic  charao- 
ter  of  his  earlier  statesmanship.  Galhonn  worshipped  power.  The 
idea  that  Southern  supremacy  was  passing  away,  overcame  him.  He 
roused  his  energies  to  l>eat  back  the  inevitable  result  The  true  cause 
of  Northern  growth  escaped  him.  He  looked  at  slavery  from  an  En- 
glish standpoint,  rather  than  a  French.  He  accepted  it  as  an  existing 
fact,  without  doubting  its  pecuniary  advantage,  or  thinking  of  its 
righteousness.  Attributing,  therefore,  the  cause  of  Northern  superi- 
ority solely  to  national  legislation,  he  began  to  mistrust  our  system  of 
government  It  had  fiuied  to  protect  the  minority  against  the  tyran- 
ny of  th6  majority.  As  early  as  1833,  Galhoun  lost  faith  in  free  gov- 
ernment, resting  on  a  numerical  majority,  without  the  recognized  right 
of  State- veto  and  secession.  Without  these  rights,  our  Constitulion  af- 
forded no  check  to  centralizatioB  and  despotLsm.  Hence  the  establish- 
ment of  these  principles  became  the  one  idea  of  his  life.  Sincere  in 
Ills  own  convictions,  he  bent  all  history  and  law  obedient  to  his  false 
philosophy. 

The  Tariff  question  presented  an  opportunity  to  test  his  idea.  The 
compromise  defeated  his  purpose.  Still  determined  to  enforce  his 
doctrines,  around  the  hideous  form  of  slavery,  he  drew  the  '*  awful 
oirde"  of  secession.  But  he  had  gone  too  &r.  He  had  roused  the 
sleeping  conscience  of  the  North.  It  rose  colossal,  nor  slept  again, 
till  the  shackles  melted  from  the  slave  in  the  white  heat  of  battle. 
Oalhoun  was  forced  to  the  defensive.  The  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life,  we  behold  him  vainly  struggling  to  stifle  the  agitation  he  had 
himself  commenced ;  denying  the  sacred  right  of  petition ;  demand- 
ing free  soil  for  slave  labor ;  the  prime  mover  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  consequent  Mexican  War ;  and  dying  in  1850,  struck 
down  almost  in  speech,  like  Chatham  and  Mirabeau.  Yet  how  unlike 
them !  Ghi^tham,  breathing  patriotic  devotion  to  country ;  Mirabean, 
pleading  for  a  hopeless  liberty ;  Oalhoun,  proclaiming  the  divinity  of 
slavery,  and  foretelling  in  Cassandra  tones,  the  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Among  American  statesmen,  the  transcendent  intellect  of  Galhoun 
will  secure  him  a  foremost  place.  He  forms  one  of  the  great  con- 
necting links  in  our  political  history.  We  trace  the  crimson  track  of 
our  liberty  from  the  Reformation  to  Pilgrim  Rock  and  the  Revola- 
tion.  So  we  may  follow  our  political  ideas  from  point  to  point,  by 
their  representative  men.  Two  streams  diverge  from  the  Convention 
of  1787.  Hamilton,  Adams,  Webster,  Seward,  mark  the  progress  of 
the  one.    Jefferson,  Calhoun,  Quitman,  Davis,  tell  the  fate  of  the 
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other.    JeffensoD's  idea  trembles  on  the  scaffold.    Hamilton's  gathers 
new  life  from  the  baptism  of  the  War. 

In  the  second  era  of  American  statesmen,  three  forms  move  pre- 
eminent,— ^Webster,  Glay,  Oalhoun.  With  less  eloqaence  than  eitiier, 
Calhoun  surpassed  both  the  others  in  close  thinking,  intense  applica- 
tion, integrity  of  character.  As  representatives  of  sections,  Webster 
and  Clay  had  ardent  supporters ;  Calhoun  had  followers,  whose  confi- 
dence he  won  like  a  Themistocles,  whose  wills  he  bent  like  a  Biche- 
lieu.  Compared  with  Webster,  Calhoun  was  the  mover,  originator, 
doctrinaire.  Webster  the  defender,  expounder,  philosopher.  Cal- 
houn's eloquence  lay  in  his  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  dear  analysis, 
cold  logic.  Webster  possessed  all  these,  but  touched  the  heart.  The 
great  debate  of  1 833,  was  renewed  ten  years  after  both  went  sorrow- 
ing to  their  graves.  Calhoun  always  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
civil  war ;  but  he  prepared  largely  the  explosive  material.  Another 
hand  applied  the  match.  Half  a  million  dead ;  the  country  disgraced 
before  the  world;  a  national  debt  of  three  billion  dollars;  who  is 
gufliy? 

Calhoun's  speeches  are  searched  in  vain  for  a  single  great  moral 
utterance ;  and  this  affords  us  the  key  to  his  failure.  For  if  we 
measure  the  statesman  by  his  talents,  by  his  influence  in  moulding 
public  opinion,  in  directing  political  ideas,  in  moving  men,  then  Cal- 
houn becomes  the  noble  exemplar.  He  fought  his  own  way  to  emi- 
nence ;  commanded  the  respect  of  the  whole  country ;  became  the 
idol  of  half  of  it ;  and  his  ideas  became  a  moral  force,  which  years 
after  his  death  marshalled  armies  in  their  defense.  But  if  we  try  the 
statesman  by  a  higher  rule, — by  his  benevolence,  consistency,  fore- 
sight, moral  faith,  ennobling  his  whole  being  and  displayed  in  his  wil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  official  station  and  sectional  supremacy  to  great 
moral  purposes,  then  Calhoun  is  not  the  statesman  we  would  imitate ; 
however  willftil,  imperious,  logical,  practical,  he  may  have  been. 

The  sin  of  hero-worship  attacks  us  all.  We  bow  helpless  before  a 
Csesar,  a  Charlemagne,  a  Napoleon.  For  what  man  does  in  his  day 
and  generation,  for  himself,  his  party,  his  section,  his  country,  honor- 
ably, all  honor.  But  as  he  helped  his  fellow-man,  the  true  glory  of 
his  country,  the  dignity  of  the  laws,  the  welfare  of  the  j'ace,  must  he 
at  last  be  judged. 
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Fbw  things  are  more  pleasant  or  more  fraitful  of  good  to  the  grad- 
uated stndent,  than  his  frequent  return  to  the  shrine  of  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter. It  is  seen  in  the  pilgrimages  made  hither,  year  after  year,  by  the 
sons  of  Yale.  For  years  they  came  back  singly,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, without  much  definiteness  of  purpose,  but  to  satisfy  an  earnest 
longing  to  revisit  the  place  of  their  education,  and  perchance  to  meet 
somebody  or  something  that  should  help  them  to  recall  some  of  the 
many  pleasant  scenes  and  incidents  of  their  student  life.  But  this 
irregularity  and  discordancy  have  found  their  end.  Within  fifty  years, 
an  effort  at  an  organization  and  systematization  of  these  pilgrimages, 
has  taken  place,  and  as  we  drop  along  down  the  stream  of  tinoe  a 
little  further,  we  find  a  gradual  growth  of  some  new  customs  that  are 
the  outgrowth  and  result  of  the  rule  of  previous  years,  and  thai  serve 
too,  to  give  direction  to  the  efforts  of  succeeding  Glasses,  to  turn  their 
pilgrimages  to  the  best  account 

The  third  year  after  graduation,  being  that  in  which  master's  de- 
grees were  conferred,  naturally  brought  back  many  students  to  Alma 
Mater,  and  the  desire  to  come  together  and  exchange  experiences,  and 
to  rehearse  old  associations,  demanded  Just  the  occasion  that  the  sup- 
per table  gives.  Accordingly,  a  Glass  supper  became  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  Triennial  3eunion.  Another  was,  the  presentation  of  the 
silver  Gup,  of  which  we  will  speak  further  on.  And  still  another  fea- 
ture was,  the  Class  Record,  which  suj;)plied  a  want  long  felt,  of  some 
common  vehicle  of  communication  from  time  to  time  to  all  the  Glass, 
of  whatever  befell  each  one  in  his  past  graduate  life. 

The  complete  success  and  great  interest  of  these  Triennial  Meet- 
ings and  Becords  was  such,  that  soon  Glasses  began  to  meet  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  year  after  graduation,  and  then  every  subsequent 
fifth  year,  and  to  publish  Becords  generally  every  tenth  year.  Grad- 
ually, then,  the  custom  has  been  established  of  Glasses  electing,  at 
graduation,  a  Gommittee  to  take  charge  of  the  first  Glass  meeting, 
and  one  of  which  Gommittee  shall  be  a  Glass  Secretary,  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  issue  a  Circular  to  all  the  graduate  and  non- 
graduate  members  of  the  Glass,  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  a  Tri- 
ennial meethig  at  Yale,  three  years  after  the  graduation  of  the  Glass, 
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and  to  collect  the  statisHcs  necessary  to  enable  him  then  to  present  to 
the  Class  a  '*  Glass  Record/' 

What  IS  a  Glass  Record  1  Those  of  the  Classes  of  '58  and  '62, 
which  are  the  most  complete  of  any  yet  published,  contain  an  account 
of  the  Triennial  Meetfaig,  giving  the  names  of  those  present  and  the 
Bongs  and  speeches,  followed  by  a  Biographical  record  of  the  graduate, 
and  then  of  the  non-graduate  members,  and  finally,  several  pages  of 
statistics  of  graduates  andnon-graduates  respectively, showing  when 
they  were  bom,  where  they  were  bom,  when  they  entered  the  Class, 
when  they  left  the  Glass,  their  professions  and  occupations,  what  de- 
grees they  have  received,  when,  where,  and  to  whom  married,  if  at  all, 
the  names  and  births  of  children,  the  deaths  of  Classmates,  their 
wives  and  children,  and  lastly,  the  present  address  of  each  Class* 
member.  This  makes  a  pamphlet  of  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages ;  it  is  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  the  Glass,  and  is  sent  to 
every  one  ever  connected  with  the  Class.  Glasses  formerly  tried  to 
confine  their  Glass  record  and  interest  to  their  graduates,  but  it  was 
found  difiScult,  unpleasant,  and  altogether  inexpedient,  and  Classes 
have  come  gradually  to  welcome  all  to  the  meeting,  and  supper,  and 
record. 

In  1 839,  the  Glass  of  '36,  at  their  Triennial  Meeting,  inaugurated 
the  happy  custom  of  publishing  a  Triennial  **  Glass  Becord,"  contafai- 
ing  an  account  of  the  meeting,  together  with  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  life  of  each  member  of  the  Glass  after  graduation.  Their 
example  was  not  followed,  except  by  the  Glasses  of  '37  and  '44,  until 
the  Glass  of  '47  met,  in  1850 ;  since  then,  no  Glass  has  failed  to  pub- 
lish a  Triennial  Record,  except  that  of  '58,  which  published  its  first 
one  in  1865.  After  the  publication  of  the  first  Glass  Becord,  by  '36, 
in  1839,  older  Glasses  hastened  to  follow  the  example,  and  we  find 
Records  of  the  Glass  of  1797,  published  in  1848 ;  of  1802,  in  1863 ; 
of  '10,  in  1840  ;«of  '13,  in  1843 ;  of  '14,  in  1839  and  1854,  both  in 
Circular  form,  containing  little  more  than  addresses;  of  '16,  in  1850; 
of  '17,  in  1842  and  1853 ;  of  '19,  in  1861 ;  of  '21,  in  1831  and  1836, 
fai  Circular  form,  and  in  1841  and  1846  in  book  form ;  of  '22,  in  1840 
in  Circular  form,  and  in  1845, 1855,  and  1860  in  book  form;  of  '24, 
in  1844  and  1854;  of  '25,  in  1865  in  Circular  form;  of  '33,  in  1843 
and  1854.  The  following  later  classes  have  also  since  published  Re- 
cords, as  follows :— '37,  in  1840,  1847,  1850,  and  1857  ;  '39,  in  1865; 
'40,  in  1850  and  1860;  '41,  in  1851  and  1862;  '42,  in  1857;  '43,  in 
1859 ;  U4,  in  1847, 1854  and  1864;  '45,  in  1851  and  1866;  '46  has 
published  none :  '47,  in  1850;  '48,  in  1852,1859  and  1865;  '50,  in 
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1853  and  1861 ;  '51,  in  1864 ;  '52,  in  1855  and  1862 ;  '53,  in  1857, 
1860  and  1864 ;  '54,  in  1858 ;  '55,  in  1859  and  1866 ;  '56,  in  1859 ; 
'57,  in  1861 ;  '58,  in  1865 ;  '59,  in  1862 ;  '60,  in  1863 ;  '6J,  in  1864: 
and  62,  in  1866. 

Let  ns  now  enquire.  What  is  a  Glass  Meeting  as  now  held  1  And 
to  answer  the  question,  we  will  show  what  a  Triennial  Meeting  is,  as 
this  embraces  the  ceremonies  of  all  the  rest 

A  Triennial  Meeting  begins  with  a  Business  Meeting  in  the  fore- 
noon, at  which  money  is  raised  by  taxation  to  pay  sny  debts  the  Glass 
may  owe,  or  intend  to  incur  for  a  Gup,  Supper,  or  Becord,  and  ends 
with  a  supper  at  a  hotel  in  the  eyening,  beginning  usually  at  nine,  and 
ending  at  sunrise  the  next  morning.  At  this  supper,  Just  before  the 
dessert,  the  lady  and  gentlemen  iiiends  of  the  Glass  are  admitted  to 
the  supper-room,  with  the  Gup  boy  and  his  mama,  to  witness  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Gup,  a  performance  demanding  more  wit  than  wis- 
dom. After  the  response,  the  Glass  sing  the  Gup  Song,  than  which 
there  is  no  livelier,  more  witty  ballad  in  College  literature.  The 
guests  haying  then  withdrawn,  there  follow  the  dessert,  and  no  end  of 
fun.  About  fourteen  regular  toasts,  to  Alma  Mater,  The  Glass,  The 
Deceased  Members,  The  Absent,  The  Wives,  The  Ghildren,  The 
Bachelors,  The  Gleigy,  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Teachers,  Business  Men, 
The  Press,  and  the  Non-Graduates,  give  those  who  can't  keep  still,  a 
chance  to  instruct  or  amuse  the  Glass,  while  the  cracking  of  nuts  and 
Jokes,  the  poppbg  of  corks,  the  blowing  of  clouds,  and  the  going  over 
of  old  tbnes,  consume  the  time  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  n^ver  a  question 
of  what  to  do,  but  of  findmg  time  to  finish  before  sunrise. 

When  were  Glass  Meetings  first  held  ?  We  have  here  to  distin- 
guish between  informal  re-unions  of  such  Glassmates  as  happen  in 
town,  which  are  doubtless  as  old  as  Yale,  and  general  Glass  Meetings, 
the  attendance  of  every  Glassmate  on  which  is  sought  to  be  compelled 
by  organized  elfort.  Perhaps  the  Glass  of  1821,  w^o  held  thehr  first 
general  Class  Meeting  at  Tale  b  1824,  were  the  first. 

It  is  probable  that  all  succeeding  Glasses  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  holding  the  Triennial  Mmeeting.  although  no  record  exists  to 
show  that  '23,  '25,  '26,  '29,  '30,  '31,  '32,  '34,  '35,  '38,  '40,  did  so. 
With  these  exceptions,  at  least  all  other  Glasses  since  that  of  1821, 
have  met  the  third  year  after  graduation,  except  the  Glass  of  1858, 
which  postponed  the  meeting,  on  account  of  the  War,  until  1865. 

Older  Glasses  soon  began  to  make  an  organized  effort  to  reassemble 
their  members,  as  we  have  seen  they  also  did  to  record  their  lives* 
The  Glass  of  1814,  met  hi  1839;    of  1810,  in  1840;  of  1817,  in 
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1843;  of  1813,  in  1843 ;  of  1797,  in  1847 ;  of  1816  in  1860,  and  of 
1819,  in  1859. 

The  data  for  ascertaining  what  general  meetings  have  been  held  by 
the  Glasses,  are  few. 

There  Is  another  feature  of  College  life,  that  a  somewhat  extensive 
search  of  Yale  Literary  Magazines  shows  has  not  been  tonohed  by 
the  student's  pen.  Either  it  has  been  thought  improper  to  consider 
past  graduate  occurrences  a  part  of  student  life,  or  it  has  been  over- 
looked, 'tis  hard  to  tell  which,  but  in  either  case  the  omission  is  un- 
just I  refer  to  the  annual  presentation  of  the  Silver  Gup.  This  cus- 
tom, for  it  fully  deserves  to  be  called  such,  sfaice  it  has  already  a  re- 
cord of  twenty  years  to  look  back  upon,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  touching  of  the  many  connected  with  student  life. 

It  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Glass  of  1844,  who,  at  a  some- 
what informal  meeting  of  the  Glass,  in  the  year  1846,  presented  a 
Silver  Gup  to  the  first  child  bom  to  a  gradaate  member  of  the  Glass, 
which  chanced  to  be  a  boy, 

A  few  Ibes  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  WOliam  Manlius  Smith,  of  '44, 
who  presented  the  first  Gup,  will  be  of  much  interest  here. 

"Mr.  Mershon,  the  father  of  the  boy  to  whom  the  Cup  was  pre- 
sented, was  a  Western  man,  and  a  general  favorite  in  the  Class.  He 
was  married  hi  October,  after  our  graduation,  and  bis  son  was  bom  in 
October,  1845.  The  drcumstance  of  a  child  being  bom  to  us  so  soon 
after  graduation,  rattier  touched  our  mirtbfulness,  and  it  was  to  give 
vent  to  our  spirit  of  fun,  as  much  as  for  any  reason,  that  the  present- 
ation project  was  conceived.  Probably  the  fact  that  the  child  was 
about  weaning  age,  suggested  the  Cup  as  a  proper  gift." 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremony  on  this  occasion  is  from  the 
"Morning  Courier"  of  Aug.  31st,  1846.  Gommencement  in  1846 
was,  Aug.  20th. 

* 

PrBSBNTATION  of  THB  **  PREMIUM  CUP." 

Among  the  many  pleashig  incidents  of  this  year's  amusements  of 
Tale  College,  there  was  one  connected  with  the  Glass  of  1844,  of  an 
interesting  and  rather  novel  character.  At  their  annual  Glass  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst.,  it  was  announced  that  unto 
one  of  them  a  son  had  been  bora  I  This  being  the  first  descendant  of 
the  Class,  and  emphatically  its  child,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  meeting,  to  present  the  little  stranger  with  a  token  of 
their  interest  and  regard ;  accordingly,  an  elegant  silver  goblet  was 
procured,  and  the  following  inscription  placed  upon  it : — 
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Henrico  Atwattr  Merahoii, 

Hoc  pocolum  dafeit  daesis,  qiue  in  GoUegio 

Talenn  ad  primum  in  artibas  gradum  A. 

IC  B.  G.  C.  C.  X.  L.  I.  y.  peirenit. 

Hsoc  glandala  quercus  eximta  fiat  1 1 

Die Tioesimo  Aoguati  A.  D. IL D. G  G.G.X  L.y.L 

At  the  a^Joiu^iu^t  of  the  meethig  of  the  OUuie,  held  on  the  fore- 
noon of  Commencement  Day,  they  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
James  R.  Mershon,  Esq^  the  father  of  this  interesting  little  boy, — the 
hero  of  the  day, — ^when  the  Cup  was  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Will- 
iam M anlius  Smith,  in  the  following  chaste  address : — 

Ffli  Amatissime : 
Pro  Classe,  hoc  scypbom  tibi  dono,  ut  primogenitorffi  premium. 
Accipe!    Vive  et  vale!!   l>onas  sis  vir!!    Patri»  omamentum — 
mondi  benefieustor ! ! 

After  the  health,  happiness,  long  life  and  prosperity  of  the  boy  had 
been  drank  by  the  company,  they  bid  it  farewell  with  many  hearty 
expressions  of  interest  in  its  welfare." 

The  Class  of  '49  was  the  first  Class  to  inaugurate  the  custom  o 
giving  the  Cup  to  the  first  male  child,  the  custom  as  first  established 
having  resulted  in  the  Class  of  '48  in  the  reception  of  the  Cup  by  a 
girl,  who  chanced  to  be  the  first  child,  and  vihp  now  thus  far  enjoys 
the  enviable  distinction  of  being  the  only  female  cup  bearer. 

The  Class  of  '50  went  a  step  farther,  and  required  the  boy  to  be 
present,  and  to  receive  the  Cup  in  person,  and  not  by  the  proxy  of  his 
father.  The  custom,  as  thus  amended  by  '49  and  '50,  has  been  care- 
fully preserved  to  this  day,  and  since  the  Class  of  '44,  there  have 
been  only  two  instances  in  which  the  Cop  has  not  been  presented  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  after  gradaation.  The  only  child  of  the  Class 
of'  '56,  when  the  Class  met  three  years  after  graduating,  were  girls, 
and  the  Class  had  resolved  to  present  the  Cup  to  the  oldest  girl,  but 
as  she  was  absent,  they  resolved  to  wait  for  their  Decennial  meeting  > 
and  then  present  the  Cup  to  the  oldest  boy  bom  to  any  Classmate 
who  should  have  married  since  the  Triennial  Meeting. 

The  next  exception  was  in  the  Class  of  '58.  The  Triennial  Meet- 
ing falling  in  1861,  was  postponed  until  1865,  and  then  the  eldest  boy 
and  the  second  in  age  not  being  present,  the  Cup  was  presented  to 
the  third  boy  in  age,  who  was  present  A  list  of  these  worthies,  who 
bid  far  to  become  a  power,  seems  never  to  have  been  made,  and  I 
therefore  give  it  here,  dobig  them  a  tardy  Justice : 
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rienoe  of  bidependeiit  witneflseB  now  liying.  We  aoknowledge  the 
force  of  this  appeal,  and  we  consider  thai  the  miminderatood  or  unez* 
plabed  foots  referred  to  by  them,  foniish  the  only  reasonable  pretext 
for  the  claims  of  SpiritnaUsm. 

Many  of  these  cases  are  to  be  mled  ont  of  Ooort  in  conseqneoce 
of  Tigneness  and  inconsistency  of  statement,  or  on  acconnt  of  imper- 
fection and  error  in  the  details  of  the  observation.  Many  others  are 
directly  attributable  to  hattweinaium  of  mind,  or  to  spectral  iUunom^ 
dependent  on  recognised  disorder  of  the  nervons  qrstem,  similar  to 
deUrinm  tremens  and  other  morbid  affections. 

After  these  eliminatbns  have  been  made  of  imperfect  or  ezpUcabU 
cases,  there  still  remains  on  the  record  a  certain  nomber  of  nnex- 
plahied  phenomena,  which  the  easy  credulity  of  some  attribote  to  the 
agenpy  of  Spbits,  hi  accordance  with  the  unknown  laws  of  an  nn« 
known  world;  wfaOe  others,  of  a  more  analytioal  torn  of  ndnd,  refer 
them  to  unknown  physical  or  piyeko-biolcgieal  causes,  in  analogy 
with  the  known  laws  o!  a  known  world. 

All  the  oases  which  are  entitled  to  belief,  or  whidi  are  stated  with 
Buffident  dronmstantialfty  to  admit  of  investigation,  agree  in  making 
the  apparition  or  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  that  of  a  friend  juit 
prior  tOf  or  at  ikepamt  of  death*  Admitting  the  phenomena  to  be 
truthfolly  stated,  let  us  see  whether  we  can  find  a  due  to  the  mystery. 

That  anxiously  sympathetic  friends,  or  persons  in  a  state  of  morbid 
nervous  susceptibility,  not  incompatible  with  apparent  health,  should 
have  presentiments  and  dreams  in  regard  to  absent  friends,  ae  vivid 
as  the  impressions  of  external  objects  through  the  senses ;  also,  that 
in  their  waking  moments  they  should  really  think  they  saw  tiiefar  forms 
and  heard  their  voices  as  distinctly  as  if  lliey  were  personally  present, 
is  not  strange.  Our  dafly  experience  in  a  thousand  instances,  in  ap- 
parent health,  as  well  as  hi  recognised  disease,  attest  the  ftequenigr  of 
such  phenomena,  independently  of  any  supernatural  agency.  The 
marvel  consists  in  the  eaimeidence  of  these  phenomena  with  the  death 
of  the  friend,  or  with  such  other  occurrence  as  formed  the  subject  of 
our  sleepbig  or  waking  impressions.  Here  we  are  permitted  to  make 
another  elimination.  How  many  of  these  dreams,  presentiments,  ap- 
paritions and  revelations  prove  abortive,  we  do  not  know,  for  no 
record  is  kept  of  the  foflures.  Those  only  which  happen  to  tally  with 
certain  cohiddances,  strike  the  mind  as  marvds,  and  are  recorded  as 
such ;  we  may  therefore  reasonably  oondude  that  they  are  the  ex- 
eepiumal  cases.  But  ot  these  coinddenoes,  a  certahi  number  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  had  we  all  the  statistics 
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necessary  for  the  oomputatioii,  many,  if  not  all  these  exceptional  cases 
would  probably  cease  to  be  marvels. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  cases 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  these  coincidences ;  we  will  also  admit 
that  the  phenomena  narrated  are  tme,  and  the  statement  of  them  dr- 
cumstantially  correct,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  seeming  apparition 
of  a  deceased  friend,  clothed  in  bis  usual  attire,  is  his  spirit  dressed  up  in 
the  gJkost  of  his  clothes.  This  is  merely  an  opinion,  an  hypothec  assu- 
med for  the  express  purpose  of  explaining  the  phenomena,  and  neces- 
sarily throws  upon  those  who  advance  this  unphilosophioal  and  super- 
natural explanation,  the  burthen  of  proving  its  correctness.  Such 
persons  seem  to  reason  as  if  the  trtUhfuL  statement  of  the  admitted 
phenomena  established  the  hypothesis  of  ghostly  presence  by  which 
they  seeli  to  explain  the  phenomena  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  all  true  cases  of  the  seeming  apparition,  the  image  of  the  de- 
ceased person  truly  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  seer,  but  the  assump- 
tion that  this  image  was  produced  by  the  real  presence  of  a  spirit  and 
introduced  through  his  eyes  like  any  object  of  sight,  as  alledged  in 
explanation  of  the  phenomena,  is  the  very  point  at  issue  demandfaig 
proof.  It  is  certain  that  none  of  the  by-standere  who  were  frequently 
present  when  such  opportunities  occurred,  have  ever  been  able  to  cor- 
roborate tUs  assumption  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses.  As 
yet,  not  a  particle  of  direct  substantial  evidence  has  ever  been  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  •  presence  and  agency  of  spirits,  even  by 
spuitualists,  unless  we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  above  pugnacious 
spirit  of  the  *'  Eddy  Boys,''  who  threatens  to  make  his  material  pres- 
ence seen  and^e^^  by  others  besides  his  mediums. 

Having  volunteered  the  above  gratuitous  admissions,  we  may  prop- 
erly be  asked,  how  can  these  spectral  phenomena,  which  are  admitted 
to  be  coincident  and  connected  with  the  death  of  the  person,  be  ac- 
counted for,  except  by  the  presence  and  agency  of  his  spirit  9  This 
question,  hsdeed,  embraces  the  only  argument  ever  advanced  by  the 
philosophical  supporters  of  the  ghost  hypothesis.  We  answer  it 
thus : — by  psycho-physical  or  biological  causes,  not  weU  understood 
as  yet,  but  in  regard  to  which  many  analogies  in  nature  faidieate  the 
true  line  of  future  inquury.  To  the  philosophical  believer  in  ghosts, 
as  well  as  to  the  spiritualist  who  is  under  an  honest  self-delusion,  we 
would  say  with  Hamlet, — **  these  are  many  things  hi  Heaven  and 
earth  not  dreampt  of  in  your  philosophy,  Horatio."  There  are  many 
pages  in  the  book  of  nature  which  have  never  been  read,  and  the  most 
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we  oan  do  at  preBent  Is,  to  indioate  the  title  of  the  ohaptezs  whidi 
oootain  them.        ^- 

It  behoves  those  who  njeot  physical  causes  aod  resort  to  snpernat- 
nnl  ones,  in  explanation  of  a  visual  phenomenon,  to  show  that  they 
are  fnlly  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  they  find 
them  incompetent  to  solve  the  question,  before  they  oan  legitfanately 
advance  an  hypothesis  which  appeals  to  the  unknown  laws  of  the 
spiritual  world. 

The  phenomenon  which  we  are  called  upon  to  explain  is,  the  appar 
rition  of  one  at  the  point  of  death  to  a  distant  friend. 

The  formation  within  the  sensorlum,  by  internal  causes,  of  illusive 
sensuous  images,  which  the  mind  perceives  as  vividly  as  those  im- 
pressions which  are  derived  from  external  objects,  is  an  admitted  |m^> 
tkological  fact,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  case  under  coup 
sideration.  The  true  and  only  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is, 
the  c(m»eUum  between  these  spectral  images  and  the  persons  at  the 
time  of  death.  What  possible  medium  of  communication  could  exist 
between  persons  distantly  removed,  or  rather  what  physical  power 
could  so  connect  tbehr  organizations  in  sympathetic  relation,  so  that 
simultaneously  with  the  death  of  one,  his  customary  form  should  be 
recalled  by  the  other,  and  its  Illusive  image  be  depicted  on  his  senso- 
rlum as  vividly  as  an  object  of  sight  t  We  answer,  the  same  power 
which  enabled  Martha  Loomis  to  see  without  her  eyes ;  which  put  her 
brain  into  sympathetic  relation  with  the  cerebral  motions  of  another, 
giving  rise  to  a  correspondence  of  thought  and  sensation ;  the  same 
power  which  Bacon's  Philosophy  supposed  might  sympathetically  con^ 
nect  the  nervous  systems  of  two  distant  lovers,  and  cause  them  to  be 
ledprooally  affected  by  each  other;  in  a  word,  by  a  power  which  we 
can  show  to  exist  in  nature,  and  which,  for  tiie  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  call  vital  magnetum. 

But  can  this  power  be  exerted  over  intervenhig  space  t  That  bodies 
can  act  on  other  bodies  at  a  diHaneeJrom  thenif  mutually  effeotfaig 
changes  in  their  pbysioal  state  or  condition,  is  a  proposition  that  can- 
not be  denied.  Every  department  of  Nature  furnishes  examples  of 
its  truth,  and  proclaims  an  universal  law  of  mutual  sympathy  and  re- 
ciprocal action.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  oi^ganized,  as  well  as  of 
the  inorganic  world  of  matter.  Numerous  well  attested  and  wonder- 
ful instances  might  be  adduced,  to  show  that  certain  plants  act  on  the 
oiganization  of  certain  animals,  and  that  animals  act  on  animals,  in 
like  manner,  at  diitanees  mare  or  leu  remote.  Animal  magnetism 
proves  the  existence  of  a  similar  power  acting  on  the  sentient  spfaitual 
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nature  of  man,  and  thus  completes  the  ohdn  in  hannony  with  Nar 
ture's  universal  law  of  sympathetic  action.  In  the  knotty  oases  re- 
ferred to,  ihe  only  difficulty  is,  in  determining  the  distance  which  shall 
limit  the  exercise  of  this  power.  It  is  simply  the  length  of  the  hid- 
den mental  wire  connecting  two  living  sympaiheiie  batterieSf  which 
excites  our  superstition.  Barring  the  distance,  these  phenomena  would 
rank  amongst  the  familiar  marvels  of  animal  magnetism,  and  cease  to 
excite  our  astonishment.  But  who  will  pretend  to  limit  the  agency 
of  the  human  spirit  when,  <^ting  off  its  '*  fleshly  thraldom,"  it  is 
about  to  wing  its  flight  into  the  realms  of  an  unknown  world  /  Is 
there  anything  more  marvellous  in  the  effect  of  its  parthig  glance  at 
the  distant  loved  ones  on  the  shores  of  time,  than  there  is  in  that 
physical  power  which  is  able  to  dart  intelligence  across  an  ocean  to  a 
distant  continent  1  Time  forbids  us  to  pursue  further  this  due,  which, 
we  are  convinced,  is  capable  of  unraveling  all  the  mysteries  and  mir- 
acles of  Spiritualism. 

The  conclusions  which  we  come  to  are  these  :— 

1st.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  phenomena  of  this  system  of  Spir- 
itualism, more  wonderful  than  the  facts  presented  by  Mesmerism,  and 
which  are  clearly  attributable  to  physical  causes. 

2d.  That  there  are  certidn  psychological  and  biological  phenomena, 
which,  in  the  present  early  dawn  and  dayspring  of  these  sciences,  are 
not  yet  capable  of  explanation,  but  which,  we  feel  assured  by  what  we 
already  know,  will  be  fully  explained  by  physical  causes,  when  we 
shall  have  more  thoroughly  investigated  those  laws  which  govern  the 
mysterious  connection  between  mini  and  matter,  body  and  soul. 

3d.  The  inference  that  these  phenomena  are  attributable  to  the 
agency  of  Spirits,  good  or  bad,  is  entirely  gratuitous  and  absurd  in  its 
consequences.  That  the  spirits  of  the  saints  in  Paradise,  in  commun- 
ion with  their  Saviour,  or  that  the  Angelic  host,  refulgent  with  the 
glory  of  the  Eternal,  should  become  participators  in  the  Juggleries  of 
the  Davenport  or  Eddy  Brothers,  or  in  any  other  exhibitions  of  Spir- 
itualism, is  simply  inconeeivahle.  It  is  also  equally  incompatible  with 
the  intelligence,  as  well  as  with  the  malice  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels, 
that  they  should  lend  themselves  to  such  harmless  and  irivolus  tom- 
fooleries. ' 
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In  preparing  the  statistics  of  '66,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  the  Gourant  for  its  timely  assistance. 

156  men  have  been  connected  with  the  class  since  it  entered  Col- 
lege. According  to  the  catalogue,  the  class  in  Freshman  year  nam- 
bered  121.  During  the  year,  23  left,  while  in  the  early  part  of  Soph- 
omore year  23  entered  the  class,  still  making  its  number  in  the  next 
catalogue  121.  22  left  and  6  entered  before  the  issue  of  the  subse- 
quent catalogue,  in  which  the  dass  numbers  105.  Afterwards  14  left 
and  6  entered,  reducing  the  class,  as  catalogued,  to  97  men.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  catalogue,  2  have  left,  leaving  95  to  grad- 
uate. 

'66  has  been  divided  as  follows,  between  Brothers  and  Unonia: 

Freak,  Soph.  Jiin.  Sen, 

Brothers^ 49  55  42  38 

Linonia, 72  66  63  59 

Unionia  was  victorious  in  obtaining  and  keeping  a  migority  of  the 
class ;  Brothers  in  taking  the  De  Forest  Gold  Medal. 

The  catalogue  shows  the  following  territorial  division  of  the  class 
for  the  different  years : 

I^h.  Soph,  Jvn,  Sen, 

Maine, 0  2                 2  2 

Vermont, 2  2                 2  2 

Massachusetts, 9  13                 9  10 

Ehode  Island 1110 

Connecticut, 43  .            39                30  27 

New  York, 35  37                37  34 

New  Jersey, 5  5                 4  3 

Pennsylvania, 11  7                 6  4 

Delaware 3  3                 2  1 

Maryland, 1  11  1 

Kentucky, .0  0                 1  1 

Illinois, 3  6                 6  5 

Ohio, 3  12  2 

Indiana, 110  0 
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HisBonri, 2 

lowA, 0 

Hinnesota 0 

California, 1 

CUli, 1 


So]^ 

Jtm. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 
1 
1 
0 
0 


The  average  age  of  the  class  on  Presentation  day,  was  22  years  3 
months.  Accordingly  the  class  birth-day  was  March  1st,  1844.  Oar 
oldest  man  (A.  B.  F.,)  has  reached  the  age  of  28  years  and  1  month ; 
onr  youngest  (G.  P.  B.,)  only  the  age  of  18  years  and  11  months. 

The  following  were  the  ages,  by  half  years,  on  Presentation  day : 


19  . 
19f 

20  . 
20} 
21 
21} 
22 
22} 
23 


1 

23} 

1 

24 

8 

24} 

8 

25 

14 

25} 

11 

26} 

15 

27} 

9 

28 

10 

4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
I 
2 
1 


The  total  height  of  the  class  is  545  feet  and  1}  inches ;  the  average 
is  5  feet  and  8.85  inches.  Our  tallest  man  (J.  E.  G.,)  is  6  feet  2} 
inches  in  height ;  our  shortest  (D.  G.  G.,)  5  feet  1}  faiches.  The  total 
weight  of  the  class  is  14,047  lbs. ;  average  weight  147.86  lbs.  The 
heaviest  man  (J.  M'K.  M'G.,)  weighs  203  lbs.;  the  lightest  (S.  H.  G.,) 
turns  the  scales  at  1 15.  The  average  weight  of  '65  was  138.7  lbs., 
that  of  '63  was  141  lbs.  Four  members  of  the  class  wear  spectacles, 
sixteen  carry  eye  glasses. 

Nicknames  are  not  uncommon,  as  the  following  list  shows : — ^Deacon, 
Hng,  Pete,  Sag,  Dutchy,  Nixie,  Artful,  Doc,  Useless,  Granny,  Pete, 
Angel,  John,  Lovely,  General,  Gigs,  Daddy,  Paph^  Poke,  Gred,  Jones 
vel  Fritz,  Elsie  vel  Mellon  Horn,  Seed,  Pep,  Acker,  Pitt,  Peter  vel 
Popsy,  Mike,  and  Minkie  vel  Hawk  Eye. 

The  catalogue  contains  the  foUowiug  middle  names  of  different 
members  of  '66 :  Ficklen,  Nevins,  Elizur,  Satterlee,  Shipman,  Troat, 
Wild,  Gomfort,  Ulysses,  Epaphras,  McKelhan,  Ackerley,  Penrose, 
Van,  Derveir,  Greenly  and  Proudfit.  18  members  of  the  class  have 
but  a  single  Ghristian  name,  none  have  3,  although  there  are  4  with  4 
initials,  and  one  with  5.    The  number  of  B's  iu  the  Glass  Freshman 
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year  was  15,  S's  16 ;  the  nnmber  of  B's  Senior  year  15;  the  number 
of  S's  9.  There  are  44  Christian  names  in  the  class.  Charles  has 
8  repetitions ;  Henry,  Edward,  William  and  George  each  have  7 ; 
John  6 ;  Frederick  5,  and  James  4.  We  have  one  C.  C.  C,  one  R. 
B.,  an  A.  D.  A.,  an  E,  B.  B.,  an  E,  B.  B.,  a  G.  A.  L.,  a  J.  E.  M.,  and 

CAPILLARY  STATISTIOa 


Smooth, 32 

Rough, 15 

Moustache, 12 

Downy,  .•-. v....  8 

Sides, 6 

Sides  and  Moustache, 6 

Attempt  at  Moustache, 6 


Full 2 

Beard  and  Moustache, 2 

Sides  and  Beard .' 2 

Beard, 1 

Goatee,  (doubtful,) i...  1 

Attempt  at  sides, 1 

Attempt  at  Full, 1 


We  refrain  from  publishing  the  matrimonial  statistics  of  the  class. 
It  is  pretty  well  understood,  however,  that  the  Silver  Gup  to  be  pre- 
sented at  our  Trienuial,  will  have  many  competitors.  Three  former 
members  of  the  Class  have  already  committed  matrimony. 

The  various  professions  and  occupations  which  will  be  pursued  by 
the  class  are : 


Law 29 

Theology, 20 

Medicine, 11 

Editing, 2 


Engineering, 1 

Business, 11 

Fruit  Growing 1 

Gentleman, 1 


Undecided, : 18 

The  class  furnished  10  men  for  the  war,  who  not  only  served  theur 
country  well,  but  lived  to  serve  it  longer.  The  dass  of  '66  has  added 
not  a  little  to  the  boating  interest  and  reputation  of  Yale.  It  caught 
the  boating  spirit  early  in  the  course  and  has  not  slackened  in  it  since. 
Twenty*  SIX  of  its  members  have  rowed  in  club  races.  To  the  Uni- 
versity crews  of  '64,  '65  and  '66  it  contributed  respectively,  3,  3,  and 
4  men.  The  Beethoven  Society  and  its  concerts  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, especially  by  those  who  were  connected  with  them.  '66  fur- 
nished several  of  the  best  singers  and  the  director,  to  whom  belongs 
much  of  the  reputation  of  the  Society.  Whoever  has  heard  the  fran- 
tic yells  or  the  bovine  imitations  of  certain  members,  can  testify  that 
the  class  is  no  less  famous  for  noise  than  for  music. 

Although  '66  cannot  boast  of  the  largest  appointment  list,  she 
leaves  by  no  means  a  poor  record.  Her  Valedictorian  took  the  Bris^ 
ted  Scholarship  in  Sophomore  year,  as  competitors  from  *65  well  re- 
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member.  Since  the  olass  has  do  doubt  survived  as  many  conditions 
as  any  former  class  at  Yale,  it  has  the  merit  of  surmounting  difficul- 
ties. Craftiness  piloted  many  of  {its  members  through  the  perils  of 
Scylla  and  Garybdis.  '66  in  the  only  class  that  has  taken  three  Yale 
Lit.  Medals. 

We  have  been  favored  in  losing  only  one  man  by  death  during  our 
course.    Joseph  Wilson  Finley  died  during  Freshman  year,  aged  29 
years  and  10  months,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  hinuas  a  true  sehol- 
«  ar,  friend  and  man.    To  his  memory  the  class  erected  a  monument 

We  have  as  a  class  been  united.  Going  forth  to  the  various  avoca- 
tions and  struggles  of  life,  nothing  can  we  so  well  cherish  as  the  dear 
old  motto 

**To   Jioivbv   2wd«." 
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Commencement  Exercises  at  Yale  College*  1866. 

Sunday  Afternoon^  July  22.— Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Ret.  W.  B.  Olabrk 
Monday  and  Tu/csday^  Jvly  23  and  24. — Examination  of  Candidates  for  admission 

to  College. 
Monday  Evening. — Concio  ad  Clerum,  by  Rev.  L.  Pebrin,  of  New  Britain. 
.  Wednesday  Morning^  Jvly  25. — Busmess  Meeting  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

"  "  "         Annual  Meeting  of  AlumnL 

'*  Afternoon^       **        Annual  Meeiings  of  Linonia  and  Brothers  So- 

cieties. 
Wednesda/y  Evening^  July  25. — Oration  before  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Societj,  by  Hon. 

A.  D.  Whitb,  of  Syracuse,  and  Poem  by  Hon.  G.  H.  Hollibteb,  of  Litcli- 

field. 
Also  on  Wednesday,  Class  Meetings  are  appointed  for  Classes  of  1816,  182 1, 

1826,  1836,  1840,  1841,  1846,  1851,  1856,  1860,  1863. 
Thursday^  July  26, — Commekcbmexi 
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Senior  Appelntments 

YALBDICTOBT. 

V.  N.  JudsoD,  Bridgeport. 

BALUTATOBT. 

H.  Cole,  GlaTorack,  N.  Y. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  OBATIOK. 

MarcelluB  Bowen,  Mariou,  0. 

HIGH  OI^TION& 

G.  M.  Southgate,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

C.  M.  Clay,  Paris,  Ky. 

8.  B.  8t  Jolin,  New  Canaan. 

L.  Hall,  East  Hampton. 

W.  G.  Bussey,  Utica,  N.  T. 

0RAT10N& 

C.  A.  Collin,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Cowles,  Farmingtou. 

£.  Coffin,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

G.  8.  Payson,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

8.  8pier,  Norwich. 

M.  D.  Collier,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  8.  Chapin,  EastBloomfleld,  N.  Y. 

H.  0.  Whitney,  Williston,  Vt. 

C.  H.  Adams,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  P.  8ackett,  Tallmadge,  0. 

DI88BRTATI0N8. 

H.  Downes,  Northville,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Bennett,  Hampton. 
J.  K.  Creevey,  Westbrook. 


for  Class  of  1 866. 

J.  T.  Graves,  Eastbampton,  Mass. 
H.  B.  Mead,  Hingham,  MaMS. 
H.  W.  Foote,  New  Haven. 
L  Pierson,  HartfonL 

nitST  DI8PUTE8. 

G.  E.  White,  New  Haven. 

A.  F.  Hale,  Springfield,  111. 

W.  E.  Wheeler,  PortviUe,  N.  Y. 

SECOND  DIBPUTES. 

R.  E.  Smyth,  Guilford. 
E.  C.  Starr,  Guilford. 
G.  P.  Davis,  Hartford. 

riBST  CX)LLOQUUS& 

E.  E.  Goodrich,  New  Haven. 
E.  Y.  Hincks,  Bridgeport 
H.  P.  Holmes,  Worcester,  Mass. 
C.  P.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
G.  L.  Bishop,  New  Haven. 
J.  n.  Taiotor,  Colchester. 
J.  Brand,  Saco,  Me. 

BBOOVD  COLLOQUIES 

B.  P.  Gibson,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 
L.  Lampman,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
E.  A.  Caswell,  New  York  City. 
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^bitor's  Cable. 

We  had  anticipated  a  long  chat  with  our  readers  in  this,  the  closing  number  of 
the  year,  but  want  of  space  will  compel  us  to  be  brief,  for  our  good  printer  has  in* 
formed  us  that  the  other  matter  has  exceeded  its  intended  limits,  leaving  but  little 
room  for  the  table.  Nor,  in  truth,  do  we  feel  particularly  talkative,  now  that  ex- 
aminations are  over,  and  with  them  the  little  excitement  which  they  alone  could 
induce  in  this  lifeless  weather.  We  should  much  prefer  to  dose  with  you  under 
the  trees,  a  place  more  proper  than  this  for  such  a  proceeding,  and  one  where  every 
body  is  at  liberty  so  to  do. 

We  congratulate  you  all  on  the  dosing  of  the  gates  of  the  Yalensian  Anderson^ 
vHIe,  and  our  escape  from  thence,  after  having  exhausted  every  means  of  torture 
which  the  ingenuity  of  our  keepers  could  devise.  For  ourselves,  the  old  sanctum 
never  seemed  so  dear  to  us  as  it  doeH  now,  since  we  were  beginning  to  fear  that 
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we  had  gazed  upon  its  familiar  walls  for  tiie  laat  time.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  faculty  are  diacusaing  the  project  of  making  sueh  a  change  in  tiie  third 
term  as  will  bring  these  annuals  earlier  in  the  season.  An  alteration  of  this  char* 
acter  is  certainly  desirable.  Think  of  undergoing  examinations,  as  we  have  done 
of  late,  with  the  thermometer  at  103^  in  the  shade.  If  the  human  mind  were  a 
mere  machine,  capable  of  working  equally  well  under  all  circmnstunced,  there 
might  be  some  propriety  in  tlie  present  arrangement.  The  wants  of  the  moral  and 
physical  man  also  claim  consideration. 

The  reception  of  Maj.  Qen.  Sherman  is  the  only  event  of  interest  that  has  trans- 
pired of  late,  and  was  quite  an  unusual  occurrence  in  college  life,  it  being,  we 
learn,  the  first  formal  reception  given  by  Tale  to  any  public  man  ainoe  the  visit  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  this  place,  now  some  twenty  years  ago.  We  shall  never  foi^t 
what  a  strange  thrill  of  delight  ran  through  the  old  chapel  at  the  announcement  of 
his  coming,  nor  our  emotions  an  hour  after,  on  actually  beholding  in  our  midst  the 
hero  of  Atlanta  and  the  grand  march  to  the  sea.  Those  stem  features  were  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  to  those  who  had  observed  with  any  interest  the  many  engrav- 
ings of  them  scattered  throughout  the  oountiy.  The  massive  forehead,  dear  grey 
eye,  and  firmly  cut  chin,  diaoovering  itself  under  the  dose  trimmed  beard,  were 
such  as  we  had  always  pictured  to  oursevea,  and  revealed  truthfully  the  character 
of  the  man.  His  speedi,  too,  was  such  as  the  General  always  makes,  plain  and 
practical,  but  marrowy  and  concise.  We  once  heard  a  newspaper  editor  of  long 
experience  remark,  that  Gen  Sherman  was  the  only  public  man  he  had  ever  known 
whose  speeches  could  not  be  condensed,  at  least  one  half^  without  serious  injury  to 
the  sense. 

Another  college  year  has  relied  away,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  another  class 
to  go  forth  ftom  Yale  hito  the  world.  Aooordmgly,  upon  "ye  Jolly  Juniore"  falls 
the  mantle  of  Senior  digni^,  while  our  vacant  places  are  in  torn  filled  by  the 
emandpated  Sophomores,  who  now  possess  the  right  to  if  not  the  actual  eijoyment 
of  th«t  far  fiuned  Junior  ease,  and  seem  nothing  loth  to  abandoh  to  their  successors 
a  position  seldom  remembered  with  pleasurable  feelings*  We  suppose,  however, 
the  thought  of  being  no  longer  a  Freshie,  is  in  a  degree  a  compensation  to  the  new 
fiedged  Sophs.  At  least  it  was  so  with  us.  While  we  all  rejotee  at  our  premo- 
tions,  we  regret  that  they  spring  fh)m  the  departure  of  the  Glass  of  '66.  We  shall 
miss  their  familiar  faces  on  our  return.  May  their  success  at  Yale  be  a  type  of  that 
which  awaits  them  in  the  world. 

■» 

To  Undergraduates. 

In  sooordance  with  annual  custom,  the  Board  of  Editore  ofler  for  competition 
the  Yale  Literary  Prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal,  valued  at  twenty-five  doUan. 
Each  contestant  must  be  a  member  of  the  Academical  Department,  and  a  subscri- 
ber to  the  '*  Lit."  His  essay  must  be  a  prose  article,  not  exceeding  m  length  ten 
pages  in  the  Magazine.  It  must  be  signed  by  an  assumed  name,  and  aooompanied 
by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  real  name  of  the  writer ;  and  it  must  be  sent 
to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Satuday,  Oct  13.  The  Oommittee  of  Award  will 
consist  of  two  resident  graduates  and  the  Ohairman  of  the  Board,  who  will  keep 
secret  the  names  of  the  competitors  until  the  prize  has  been  awarded. 

A.  B.  DUNNING, 
Chairman  Board  of  Editors. 
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RICHARD   W.  WOODWARD. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  old  proverb,  **  The  more  knowledge,  the 
more  sorrow,"  had  its  origin  in  the  fact,  that  following  after  educa- 
tion, and  growing  with  its  growth,  is  the  idea  of  incompleteness,  per- 
petually haunting  the  mind,  and  marring  the  delight  of  all  attainments, 
up  to  the  very  ihoment  when  this  one-sided,  unfinished  thing  which 
we  call  life,  is  "rounded  with  a  sleep."  Perfection,  in  human  affairs, 
is  a  thing  outside  of  rational  belief.  But  it  avails  well,  so  far  as  it 
is  understood,  as  a  standard;  being  permanent  and  universal,  because 
beyond  all  attainment. 

There  are  periods  in  our  life  whose  approaching  conclusion  awakens 
a  more  than  usually  earnest  inquiry  concerning  its^  comparative  com- 
pleteness. Many  of  us  have  Just  welcomed  one  another  back  to  a 
year  of  companionahip,  which  concludes  one  phase  of  our  lives ; 
and  it  is  naturally  regarded  with  questioning  scrutmy,  to  discover 
what  tilings  unfinished  we  have  still  power  to  perfect,  ere  it  closes. 
We  have  arrived  so  far  on  our  way,  that  by  a  comparison  of  our  ac- 
quirements with  an  outlook  to  our  proposed  relations  with  the  world, 
we  may  judge,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  what  is  wanting,  and 
what  may  yet  be  supplied.  Of  course,  whatever  peculiar  advantages 
of  study  this  last  year  has  in  store  for  us,  must  be  left  out  of  consid- 
eration. But  a  candid  self-examination,  and  a  somewhat  extended 
Intercourse  with  fellow-students,  convinces  me  that  we  are  likely  to 
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graduate  with  oertaln  marked  defioiencies,  which  are  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected among  persons  possessing  so  high  a  degree  of  mental  culture. 

The  chief  of  these  defioiences  appears  to  be  an  indefinite  and  un- 
reliable foundation  for  our  individual  beliefs.  This  is  not,  perhaps, 
peculiar  to  the  present  Class  of  Students.  Some  of  us  will  remem- 
ber that  a  Professor  recently  remarked,  that  he  had  rarely  met  a  man 
of  liberal  education,  who  could  concentrate  his  l^oughts  for  an  hour 
upon  one  subject,  go  into  the  roots  of  it,  and  thoroughly  understand 
it.  But  the  evils  of  our  predecessors  have  no  claim  upon  our  tole- 
rance, and  certainly  do  not  deserve  to  be  transmitted  farther.   • 

We  have  decided  opinions.  The  outlines  of  our  beliefs  on  subjects  of 
politics,  religion,  and  human  nature,  may,  perhaps,  be  distinctly  drawn. 
But,  few  of  us  could  tell  how  those  beliefs  have  arisen,  or  to  what 
result  they  are  leading  us.  They  have  been  mostly  adopted  by 
authority,  or  have  been  shoved  into  our  creed  by  the  pressure  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  Once  there,  they  are  regarded  as  fixtures. 
If  they  are  the  occasion  of  thought  at  all,  it  is  to  find  arguments  to 
support  them,  not  to  investigate  their  truth.  Even  these  are  not  often 
our  own.  We  read  the  current  arguments  which  favor  the  side  we 
have  chosen,  or  hear  them  repeated  from  pulpit  or  platform.  Received 
without  creative  thought,  the  chief  points  only  are  remembered ;  and 
if  suddenly  called  upon  to  defend  our  position,  our  remarks  would  be 
mostly  confined  to  vehement  assertions,  with  little  connection  to  give 
them  force.  A  conversation  with  a  majority  of  students  will  betray  the 
fact,  that  their  opmions  are  not  generally  the  result  of  patient  ques- 
tioning, profound  reflection,  or  unbiassed  Judgment;  but  that  they 
are,  rather,  influenced  by  certain  plausible  generalities,  and  little  ver- 
sed in  regard  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  particular  truths  upon 
which  these  are  based.  There  are,  among  us,  thoughtful,  earnest 
men,  who  will  indignantly  deny  these  statements,  as  respects  them- 
selves. To  such  I  do  not  address  myself.  But  there  is  another  and 
larger  class,  who  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  a  candid  inspection  of 
their  own  minds. 

Inconsistent  as  is  this  state  of  things  with  the  purpose  of  a  College 
education,  its  prevalence  is  in  part  due  to  that  very  thing.  We  come 
to  College  with  a  vast  reverence  for  the  learned  men  who  are  its  life 
and  strength.  This  is  natural.  We  had  long  ago  believed  knowledge 
the  most  ennoblmg  of  all  acquurements.  Hence  our  aspirations.  It 
approaches  a  reverence  for  our  own  ideal  selves.  The  customs  of 
College  life  tend  to  increase  our  respect  for  these  eminent  men,  and 
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almost  to  establish  their  infallibility.    Why  should  we  question  the 
theories  of  sach  embodiments  of  truth  1 

This  feeling  is  confirmed  and  strengthed  by  the  daily  routine  of 
study.  The  student's  thought  is  forced  into  certain  fixed  channels. 
He  daily  commits  to  memory  a  certain  number  of  pages.  His  capa- 
city is  measured,  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  thought  bestowed  on 
the  subject,  as  by  the  exactness  of  his  memory.  If  he  reflects  at  all, 
he  may  differ  from  certain  theories  and  assertions.  But  he  may  not 
presume  to  express  the  difference ;  for  his  standing  is  at  stake.  In 
a  majority  of  cases,  the  student's  energies  are  turned,  to  the  task  of 
keeping  this  as  high  as  possible.  And  to  this  end  he  speedily  learns 
to  cultivate  the  power  of  reception,  rather  than  of  development  of 
knowledge.  A  free  translation  of  a  classic  author  would  not  be  accepted 
in  a  recitation  room,  nor  is  the  sense  of  his  writhigs  called  for,  except 
as  expressed  in  a  literal  change  of  word,  sentence,  and  paragraph, 
from  one  language  into  another.  The  validity  of  his  reasoning  is 
neither  questioned  nor  approved.  Beauty  of  thought  and  expression 
is  seldom  noticed  The  truth  of  historical  statements  is  seldom  com- 
mented upon.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  method  of  study  engen- 
ders habits  of  accuracy ;  but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  if 
the  power  of  original  thought  is  not  greatly  narrowed,  it  is  not  much 
developed.  And  yet,  I  believe  that  mistakes,  resulting  from  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  a  question,  are  a  better  sign  in  a  learner,  than  the 
unqualified  adoption  of  a  correct  result,  the  problem  in  the  latter  case 
being,  question  and  answer  given,  to  find  the  connection  between  them. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  department,  in  which  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  employ  and  express  his  own  thoughts.  I  refer  to  the  exer- 
cise of  English  Composition.  And  perhaps  nowhere,  in  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  is  this  ill-bui1j;>  neglected  structure  of  opinion,  more 
clearly  revealed,  than  here.  I  do  not  include  the  most  finished  pro- 
ductions of  College,  such  as  Townsend  Premiums,  and  the  more  for- 
tunate of  Prize  Debates,  hut  to  the  ordinary  exercises  of  *the  class. 
These,  indeed,  are  the  only  calls  for  origmal  thought  which  the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  answer.  Here,  we  must  acknowledge,  his  ideas 
are  not  forced  into  fixed  channels.  The  subject  only  is  given,  and  only 
propriety  demanded.  He  has  no  past  suggestions  to  follow ;  no  indi- 
vidual faults  have  been  pointed  out  for  his  correciion.  Constituted 
authority  has  planted  the  subject  before  him,  like  a  dead  tree-trunk  in 
a  desert  plain.  Naturally  relying  on  this  authority,  he  thinks  of  but 
one  rule  for  his  guidance,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  class-room,  namely, 
**  Confincf  yourself  to  the  text."    How  carefully  he  follows  this,  any 
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one  may  determine  by  visiting  the  Libraries,  immediately  after  the 
subjects  are  given  out.  We  have  even  known  oases  where  the  labor 
of  compilation  and  arrangement  appeared  too  great,  and  it  was  per- 
formed by  some  more  energetic  classmate.  Thus  the  student's  de- 
gree finds  him  with  the  faculty  of  independent  thinking  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  manner  of  its  culture  and  growth  yet  unlearned. 

As  a  result  of  these  things,  the  student's  social  life  is  a  re-action, 
a  rebound  from  his  mental  labor.  He  has  not  the  incitement 
which  a  free  discussion  in  reciting  would  give,  to  make  investigation 
or  original  comment.  To  the  necessary  spur  of  a  compulsory  recita- 
tion, is  added  the  close  confinement  to  a  train  of  thought,  whidi. 
taken  piecemeal,  as  it  must  be,  is  sometimes  clumsy  and  obscure.  At 
least,  it  does  not  always  readily  adapt  itself  to  every  mind,  and  its 
repetition  in  the  Glass  room,  stripped  of  the  individuality  which  a 
greater  freedom  of  expression  would  give  it,  becomes  dull  and  tire- 
some. The  Tutor  clings  desperately  to  his  text,  suggesting  only  the 
dryest  kind  of  comment,  inviting  none  at  all.  As  the  hour  drags 
slowly  on,  the  student  often  seeks  relief  in  boyish  activity.  This  is 
annoying.  Wholesome  discipline  checks  it.  But  whenever  the  bur- 
den of  compulsory  labor  is  lifted,  the  reaction  is  complete.  From 
absolute  confinement^  without  play  of  fimcy,  he  seeks  unrestricted 
freedom.  And  he  makes  this  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  all  reflection 
and  serious  thought.  There  seems  to  be,  on  one  side,  a  continual 
efifort  to  make  study  a  boy's  task,  instead  of  a  man's  delight ;  an  ef- 
fort which  smacks  somewhat  of  the  times  when  students  had  their  ears 
publicly  boxed,  while  kneeling  in  front  of  the  Ghapel  pulpii  On  the 
other  side,  the  results  are  everywhere  evident.  The  distinctive  marks 
of  College  life  are  not  generally  such  as  refer  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
unless  we  so  interpret  the  oft-repeated  expressions,  rush,  fizzle,  flunk, 
or  the  occasional  use  of  a  classic  nickname,  but  those  which  refer  to 
the  sports  and  pastimes  which  would  naturally  arise  among  any  or- 
ganized body  of  young  men.  Admiring  friends  acd  relatives  look 
wonderingly  at  gilded  badges,  adorned  with  mysterious  Greek  charac- 
ters, and  congratulate  us  upon  the  intellectual  advancement  which 
such  a  connexion  affords.  And  perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  surprise 
them  with  conclusions  drawn  from  experience.  Table-talk  and  con- 
versational gatherings  betray  a  sensitive  shudder,  when  a  thought 
creeps  in  of  sufficient  depth  and  importance  to  josUe  one's  mind.  Gon* 
versational  criticism,  when  it  is  introduced,  dwells  upon  the  manner, 
rather  than  the  matter  of  a  sermon  or  lecture.  The  style  of  defiyery, 
the  pronunciation  of  particular  words,  the  frequency  and  aptness  of 
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quotattoDfl.  make  up  the  chief  points  of  observation.  The  large  So- 
cieUeB,  as  they  are  at  present  oonduoted,  serve  little  piurpose,  save  as 
a  libel  upon  tibie  public  spirit  of  CoUege.  The  qoestiians  there  pro- 
posed are^  asually>  saoh  as  affect  the  principles  which  are  the  basis  of 
every  one's  creed,  and  an  IntelligeDt  comparison  of  sentiments  is  the 
best  possible  means  of  confirming  a  right  judgment,  or  overthrowing 
a  false  one.  But  neither  Society,  with  a  list  of  some  two  hundred 
active  members,  can  mnster  an  average  attendance  of  more  than  a  single 
score. 

For  this  inefficient,  tardy  growth  of  independent  thought,  there  is 
but  one  means  of  reform,  and  that  is,  a  steady  and  determined  resist- 
ance to  those  influences  which  produce  this  mental  condition.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  a  rebellion  against  College  authority.  The  Bound 
Table  has  seen  fit,  from  time  to  time,  collectively,  to  baptize  the  Fac- 
ulty with  the  name  of  "  Old  Fogy,"  and  with  some  show  of  reason, 
has  declared  that  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  certain  wise  sugges- 
tions of  the  times.  But  they  devote  themselves,  whether  rightly  or 
not,  to  the  work  of  guiding,  rather  than  of  creating,  mental  activity. 
And  if  we  do  npt  give  evidence  of  sufficient  motor  power  to  make 
headway  over  the  less  worn  roads,  we  must  be  content  to  be  led  through 
the  older  paths.  The  College,  more  perhaps  than  we  imagine,  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  young  men,  for  its  public  spirit  and  its  progress. 
This  1b  fully  shown  by  the  past.  The  history  of  European  Universi- 
ties has,  at  times,  become  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth,  when  the  problems  of  society  and  the  principles 
which  govern  the  State,  are  examined  with  an  active  ^er«(maZ  interest, 
and  the  careless  dependence  of  boyhood  has  given  place,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  emergencies,  to  the  responsible  feeling  of  an  educated,  vigo- 
rous manhood. 

Resistance,  then,  must  consist  in  a  disposition  to  pursue,  persist- 
ently, those  means  which  seem  to  us  best  adapted  to  promote  individ- 
ual improvement ;  to  detennine,ybr  ourselves,  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  leading  topics  of  the  day ;  to  call  in  question  any  opinion, 
however  old  or  well-attested,  with  all  due  deferwce  to  the  wisdom  of 
its  originator,  but  none  whatever  to  his  supposed  infallibility ;  when 
we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  by  mature  reflection,  to  fortify  it  as  far  as 
possible,  and  then  defend  it;  and  to  regard  standing,  which  is  an  en- 
larged edition  of  the  tactics  applied  to  infant  spelling-classes,  as  of 
little  value,  beside  a  thorough  and  appreciative  understanding  of  sub- 
jects which  most  concern  us  here,  and  in  the  future  to  which  we  are 
looking.    By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  express  disrespect  fyt  the  studies 
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appointecL  I  acknowledge,  for  the  present  at  least,  that  others  know 
more  about  our  real  inclinations  than  our  experience  reveals  to  us ; 
(for  there  can  be  little  improvement  in  the  face  of  inclination  and  pre- 
judice.) But  I  mean,  to  deprecate  the  excessive  devotion  to  that 
problem  of  College  ethics,  which  is,  how  can  we  attain  the  highest 
possible  standing,  with  the  least  possible  study  ?  At  the  best,  we  are 
too  apt  to  satisfy  our  consciences  with  the  tasks  laid  upon  us,  and  to 
regard  them  as  covering  our  whole  duty.  Bat  they  are  tasks  with 
definite  boundaries,  plain  and  easy,  compared  with  the  labor  of  deci- 
ding for  ourselves  those  questions  concerning  which  the  wisest  minds 
are  at  variance.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  earnest  discussion  and  refleo- 
tion  upon  these  questions,  that  the  main  ends  of  College  life  are  to 
be  attained,  namely,  a  greater  nobility  of  life,  and  a  more  rapid  and 
equal  intellectual  growth.  And  no  College  can  be  worthy  of  the 
character  which  such  institutions  claim,  until  it  possesses  a  voluntary, 
active,  and  continued  growth  of  this  spirit  of  investigation,  and  a 
manly,  though  respectful,  mental  independence. 
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"  And  on  her  bonnet  graved  was  plain 
The  sacred  posy — ^liberiie."  BtlBNa 


The  dismal  storm  of  war  howls  o'er  the  land; 
Black  threatening  clouds  sweep  through  the  humid  air. 
The  lightnings  forked  flash  and  lurid  glare, 
Pieroe  through  the  pall  of  darkness  and  reveal 
Rivers  of  blood  and  rivulets  of  tears, 
Where  yesterday  the  piping  times  of  peace 
Made  laughter  echo  and  made  gains  increase. 
Anvil  and  sledge  forget  their  cheerfUl  dang ; 
Grim  famine  stalks  triumphant  everywhere; 
The  orphan  begs,  the  widow  shelter  craves. 
The  fertile  plain  is  rich  with  new  made  graves, 
And  strewed  with  carrion  and  bleaching  bones. 
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On  the  brow  of  yonder  hill, 
See  the  rebel  ramparts  grim, 
Frowning  darklj  through  the  dim 

Dawn-light  of  the  morning  stilL 

long  the  foot-path  here  ascending, 

Loyal  troops  their  way  are  wending, 

BUent  all. 

Each  brow  with  firm  resolve  is  knit ; 

Bach  eye  with  battle-zeal  is  lit. 

Hear  the  call 

From  the  Tanl 

Everyman 

Gladly  hears  the  order  "  Forward  I 

Vengeance  be  your  fearful  watchword  1 

Liberty 

Tour  battle-cry!" 

Now  may  the  God  of  batties  shield 

Our  forces  on  the  bloody  field  I 

Hark  I  The  musket's  deadly  volley 
Bings  upon  the  air  I 
*'  Up,  my  menl    No  flinching!    Bally 
*Neath  the  old  fiag  fioating  there  t 
Forward!    Steady! 
Muskets  ready  I 
Not  a  shot  till  on  the  walls 
Of  yonder  battery,  'mid  the  balls 

That  strew  the  field  with  dead ! 
Then  let  loose  your  sword-blades,  glimmering, 
Sabres  thirsty,  bayonets  shimmering! 

Dose  them  well  with  'Yankee  lead  I' " 
In  the  face  of  cannon  deadly, 
To  the  musket's  martial  medley, 

Upward  still! 
Lock-step,  quick-step,  but  they  now 
Oheering,  shouting,  reach  the  brow 

Of  the  hill! 

Stripes  and  stars. 

Stars  and  bars, 

Mingle  folds,  so  close  the  battle. 

Listen  now !    The  hoarse  death-rattle ! 

Cursing,  groaning, 

Praying,  moaning, 

See  them  writhe  in  death's  cold  shiver, 

Warrior's  crossing  Time's  dark  river! 

Clashing  arms  and  roaring  cannon! 

Life-ties  snapped  asunder! 
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See  I  they  have  the  rebel  pennon  I         ^ 

Shouts  now  rend  the  air  like  thnnder, 

Hand  to  hand 

The  patriot  band 

Straggles  with  the  traitor  foe, 

And  streams  of  crimson  hearths-blood  flow. 

But  look  I    A  panic  in  their  rear ! 

Their  phalnax  breaks — ^they  flee  1    They  flee  I 

The  air  resounds  with  cheer  on  cheer, 

And  Joyful  shouts  of  "  Victory  P 

The  fight  is  o'er— the  field  is  won, 
Cannon  and  sword  their  work  have  done. 

The  golden  West 
Lights  up  the  exit  of  departing  day, 
And  o'er  the  battered  walls  the  sun's  last  ray 

A  moment  rests 
Upon  "  old  glory,"  true, 
Our  dear  red,  white  and  blue. 
Long  may  it  wave  o'er  every  foot  of  sod 
Sacred  to  Justice,  Liberty  and  Gknl  I 


Amid  the  desolation  drear. 

And  in  the  war's  alarm, 
Is  heard  the  voice  of  fervent  prayer. 

Like  Christ  amid  the  storm. 

The  suppliants  raise  their  toil-worn  bands, 

And  hearts  with  sorrow  sore. 
To  Him  who  notes  the  sparrow's  fall, 

And  helps  the  helpless  poor. 

**  Oh  Orod  of  Freedom  1    Hear  our  earnest  prayer. 
These  clanking  chains,  the  shriek  of  black  Despair  | 
Exert  Thy  power  to  set  us  fbeel 
Hasten  the  hour  of  liberty  I 
Oh  heat  the  ftimace  of  Thy  vengeful  ire, 
And  melt  the  links  of  slavery  in  its  fire  1" 

Up  to  the  heaven  of  the  Eternal  One, 
Like  incense,  from  the  altar  to  the  throne. 
Wafted  on  gentle  zephyrs  to  the  skies, 
The  prayers  of  Aftic's  weary  children  rise. — 

A  gracious  Father  wipes  away  their  tears, 
And,  swift  to  vengeance  gives — Oh  gift  sublime  I— 

An  armored  knight  against  the  dragon  fierce, 
A  heaven-bom  Uncoln  'gainst  a  hell-bom  crime. 
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He  saw  the  lowering  douda  overhead, 
Black  with  the  nation's  bitter  woe ; 

He  saw  the  lightning  flashing  red, 
Boding  the  nation's  overthrow. 

He  grasped  the  pen  with  eager  hand^ 

A  pen  of  fire  and  dipped  In  gore— 
Pnxslaiming  freedom  through  the  land 
^^Thenoeforward  and  Forevermore," 

*'ifi  '63,  upon  (he  New  Tear'a  mamf 

The  chains  of  Slavery  ehaU  rwe  in  tioainf 
And  every  mortalffree  and  equal  &oni» 
ShaBfiree  and  equal  walk  the  earth  againr 

Freedom's  Joyous  bell  is  ringing, 

Angel  voices  praise  are  singing; 
And  the  oppressed  are  shouting  "  Free, 
"Free,  forever  f^l" 

Loud  oppression's  bell  is  tolling, 
On  the  tidings  glad  are  rolling. 
And  hills  and  vales  are  echoing  **  Free, 
"Free,  forever  free  I"    . 

Loud  halleliyaha  rend  the  air ; 

HosaDual 

Thanks  vesper  breezes  heavenward  bear: 

Hosannat 

Glory  to  Gk)dl    To  Gk)d  the  praise  1 

Four  million  freemen  voices  raise 

To  swell  the  loud  hosannat 


The  grass-grown  streets  resound  at  last, 
And  paupers  feast  and  mourners  Jesti 
And  swords  are  into  ploughshares  cast; 
The  bloody  times  of  war  are  past  I 

The  cannon's  gaping  mouth  is  dumb; 
No  whistling  ball,  no  hissing  bomb, 
No  clang,  nor  groan,  nor  dying  gloom ; 
The  "piping  times  of  peace"  are  come  I 

But  bells  are  tolling  and  mourners  are  weeping, 
The  armored  knight  his  last  sleep  is  sleeping, 
His  work  was  finished ;  his  Captain  said  *'  Come, 
For  the  victor's  crown  to  the  patriot's  home  I" 

Spread  thy  verdure,  lovely  Nature, 
Pour  thy  sunshine  on  the  mound, 
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Where  the  ashes  of  the  martyr 
niVait  the  trumpet's  wakening  sound. 

Free  Columbia,  in  thy  glory — 

Purchase  of  the  martyr's  blood — 
Cherish  dearly,  love  forever, 
*'  Justice,  Liberty,  and  God  I''  D.  J.  B. 


It  very  oommoDly  happens  that  popular  opinion  concerning  a  sub- 
ject, establishes  itself  upon  popular  rumor.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  regard  to  literature  and  the  arts.  Man  will  seldom  be 
careful  to  oppose  the  general  eentiment  as  to  this  work  of  fiction,  or 
that  piece  of  statuary.  Bather  will  he  receive  that  sentiment  as  his 
own,  and  thereby  save  himself  the  trouble  of  "explaining  his  po- 
sition." And  while  one  man  thus  thinks  and  acts,  the  opinion,  the 
fame,  the  rumor  issues  from  ten  thousand  mouths,  is  proclaimed 
through  the  world,  and  is  unanimously  accepted  as  finally  settling  the 
mooted  point.  So  a  volume  is  published,  sent  abroad,  and,  as  chance 
wills  it,  praised  or  condemned,  and  that  for  all  future  time. 

These  leflections  stole  upon  us  after  reading  Chaucer's  "CleTk's 
Tale,"  in  which  the  ever-famous  Griselda  makes  her  first  and  only 
appearance  on  the  great  stage.  Having  finished  the  story,  we  natural- 
ly formed  an  opinion  thereof,  and  this  opinion,  to  our  utter  surprise, 
seemed  to  disagree  entirely  with  the  popular  one.  Everywhere  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  naught  but  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
fair  heroine.  We  had  continually  heard  of  the  "exquisite  story  of 
Griselda,"  "the  patient  Griselda,"  and  so  forth.  The  plot  is  uni- 
versally denominated  "perfect,"  "beautiful/'  and  the  like.  Now, 
following,  doubtless,  a  wrong  line  of  reasoning,  we  had  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  that  rendered  necessary,  for  the  expressiou  of  our  idea  of 
the  plot,  a  set  of  adjectives  and  epithets  entirely  different  from  that 
employed  above.  And  this  conclusion,  not  without  much  fear  and 
trembling,  we  herewith  submit. 

First,  let  us  rehearse  the  plot. 

The  clerk  of  Oxford,  being  requested  to  produce  a  story,  begins  the 
recital  of  one  which  he  claims  to  have  learned  from  Petrarch,  that 
ancient  bard  of  Italy.    The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple  and  singular ; 
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from  its  singularity  it  becomes  interesting.  A  Marquis  has  for  a  long 
time  been  the  object  of  his  subjects'  love  and  admiration.  The  good 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  their  lord  in  only  one  particular,  and  that 
is  bis  solitary  mode  of  life.  He  has  no  wife,  nor  is  he  seemingly  de- 
sirous of  having  one.  Thereat  the  burgesses  are  greatly  exercised, 
fearing  that,  when  their  patron  shall  die,  they  may  not  be  treated  so 
kindly  by  the  succeeding  Marquis.  They  therefore  importune  Walter, 
the  present  incumbent,  to  inarry.  He  consents  to  obey  their  whim, 
and  accordingly  selects  Griselda,  a  poor  but  beautiful  maiden,  who 
lived  not  far  from  the  palace,  to  fill  the  position  of  Marchioness.  He 
mentions  his  choice  to  Griselda  the  daughter,  and  Janicola  the  father, 
who  present  no  objections  to  the  plan.  She  accepts  the  proffered  hand 
and  fortune,  promising  to  obey  Walter  "  in  all  things,  as  a  good  wife 
should.*'  Shortly  afterwards  they  are  married  with  great  display  of 
pomp  and  royal  magnificence.  They  then  lived  together  most  happily 
for  a  time.  At  length,  having  found  that  his  wife  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired, — that  she  is  faithfril,  kind,  even-tempered  and  dutiful, 
the  Marquis  is  seized  with  an  unnatural  desire  to  tempt  her.  He 
wishes  to  see  whether  she  will  preserve  her  equanimity  when  covered 
with  the  cloud  of  adversity.  He  accordhigly,  under  a  shallow  pretext, 
causes  her  child  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant  town,  and  causes  her  to 
believe  that  he  has  ordered  it  to  be  slain.  This  she  believes,  but 
makes  no  indignant  protest  against  the  inhuman  proceeding,  saying 
only  that  she  is  in  duty  bound  to  will  as  he  wills,  and  desiring  oij^y 
that  the  child  may  be  decentjy  interred.  Her  second  child  is  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  still  is  Griselda  all  submission  and  humility. 
As  if  exasperated  by  her  very  meekness,  Walter  concocts  still  another 
scheme  for  overthrowing  his  Wife.  He  falsely  declares  that  his  people 
are  displeased  with  her,  and  that  the  Pope  has  commanded  him  to  take 
a  new  companion,  in  order  that  no  strife  may  spring  up  between  Mar- 
quis and  subjects.  This  he  proceeds  to  do,  while  Griselda  meekly/ 
almost  cheerfully,  leaves  the  palace,  and,  clothed  meanly  and  insuffi- 
ciently, returns  to  her  poor  father.  All  this  she  does  through  love  for 
her  false  and  brutal  husband.  Finally  it  appears  that-  the  Marquis' 
mtended  is,  in  fact,  his  daughter,  kept  in  concealment  by  him  for  twelve 
years,  and  that  his  second  child,  a  son,  is  still  alive.  The  husband 
having  accomplished  his  design,  relents.  Then  comes  the  announce 
ment  to  Griselda  of  the  children's  safety,  the  confession  by  Walter  of 
his  deception,  and  the  reinstating  of  Griselda  in  her  former  position. 
Now  we  find  little  beauty  in  the  plot,  taken  as  a  plot.  In  our  hum- 
ble opinion,  beauty  dwells  not  in  the  unnatural  and  the  cruel.    And 
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that  one  personage  in  the  story  exhibits  in  his  organization  an  almost 
unprecedented  combination  of  the  meanest  oraelty»  most  bigoteji  per- 
versity, most  obstinate  tbick*headedness,  none  will  deny.  Walter  is 
one  of  the  greatest  simpletons  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
fiendish  villains  of  whom  we  have  ever  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
read.  He  is  represented  as  endeavoring  to  tempt  a  wife  who  had  al- 
ways given  evidence  of  absolute  goodness.  Upon  this  the  whole 
interest  of  the  story  rests ;  this  is  the  plot.  Now  how  much  beauty  is 
there  in  this  conception  ?  How  much  loveliness  exists  there  in  brutal- 
ity, in  persecution,  in  infanticide?    Absolutely  none. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  people.  Here  doubtless  we  shall  find  industry, 
morality  and  common  sense.  But  how  are  they  represented?  The 
first  view  that  we  catch  of  the  populace  is  one  which  is  rather  of  a 
ridiculous  nature  than  otherwise.  For  with  great  solemnity  the  worthy 
folk  gather  before  his  Majesty,  and  straightway  the  previously  chosen 
orator  of  the  day  presents  his  humble  petition.  He,  in  the  name  of  the 
assembled  audience,  prays  the  Marquis  to  wive,  as  he  expresses  him- 
self The  whole  proceeding  could  hardly  have  been  more  gravely 
carried  on,  had  the  people  deshred  a  respite  from  tyrannical  oppressicm. 
The  cause  of  their  unique  desure  is  not,  however,  without  weighty  and 
we  might  overlook  this  curious  exhibition  of  popular  whimsicality,  had 
we  no  further  intimation  of  similar  peculiarity.  But  the  people  are 
inconstant.  The  very  ones  who  most  revered  Griselda  regnant,  forget 
Griselda  dethroned,  and  bow  before  the  new  idol.  This  may  be  veiy 
true,  and  in  accordance  with  the  actions  of  men,  but  we  do  not  perceive 
any  beauty  therein. ' 

Let  us  now  with  great  caution  approach  Griselda.  This  is  almost 
holy  ground.  The  nature  of  Griselda  seems  to  us  to  be  a  combinati(m 
of  love,  humility,  gentleness,  conscientiousness,  respect,  and — ^I  am 
sorry  to  add — folly.  As  a  maiden,  assisting  her  poverty-cursed 
father,  attending  to  her  simple  duties  with  cheerfulness  and  assiduity, 
void  of  pride  and  ambition,  she  presents  a  most  charming  picture. 
But,  unlike  the  majority  of  her  sisters,  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
improved  by  marriage.  In  her  second  sphere,  her  good  qualities,  it  is 
true,  still  shine  forth,  unimpaired  in  lustre.  But  we  fail  to  detect  any 
charm  in  her  celebrated  "  patience."  Any  woman  that  will  see  her 
unweaned  infant  torn  from  her  breast  and  slain,  by  command  of  her 
husband ;  any  woman  that  will  suffer  herself  to  be  driven  from  her 
rightful  place,  and  cast  forth,  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered  head,  into 
the  road;  any  woman,  in  fine,  that  will  endure  what  Griselda  endured, 
and  be  silent,  as  Griselda  was,  and  even  uphold  her  persecution,  as 
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Oriselda  did,  is  unworthy  of  the  sacred  name  ol  wife,  and  the  more 
sacred  name  of  mother  i  Saoh  ocmduot  as  Oriselda  exhibited,  is  more 
than  foolish ;  it  is  wrong.  It  may  be  said  that  a  strong,  womanly 
love  prompted  her  to  do  as  she  did.  Truly  she  must  have  loved  her 
Ansband  much!  Yon  may  search  through  the  annals  of  history,  and 
you  will  not  find,  in  human  love,  a  parallel  to  hers.  We  have  heard 
of  drunkards'  wives  who  endured  much,  but  we  never  before  heard  of 
any  woman  countenanofaig  and  upholding  the  murder  of  her  children 
by  ber  husbands  Her  love  was  cruel :  and  not  only  was  it  cruel,  but 
it  was  unnatural  We  do  not  believe  that  the  woman  ever  had  being 
who  would  make  a  like  sacrifice  to  love.  Thus  we  think  that  the 
whole  plot  is  cruel  and  unnatural,  and  for  this  reason,  as  we  stated  at 
the  outset,  we  claim  that  it  is  not  beautiful.  c.  s.  b. 


Oh  darling  rain  outside  my  chamber  sobbing, 
Soothing  with  loving  tears  earth's  fevered  plain, 

Steal  to  my  heart  and  stOl  its  deep^  wild  throbbing; 
Scatter  its  voiceleis,  never-ending  pain. 

A  weaiyi  vagne  mirest  seems  ever  dwelling 
Within  my  soul,  with  longings  yet  untfaought, 

And  tears  unbidden,  fast  from  mine  eyelids  welling, 
With  shadowy  mysVries  seem  so  strangely  fraught 

Yisions  of  radiant  beauty  often  fill  me 
With  joy  and  love,  as  birds  at  earliest  dawn ; 

But  while  their  forms  of  beatific  splendor  thrOl  me^ 
Flitting  like  shadows,  th^  are  lost  and  gone. 

Panting  with  wild  despair,  and  hope,  and  longing. 
My  soul  grows  faint  with  waiting  thdr  return, 

And  ever,  on  the  altar  of  the  heart  are  throbbing 
The  same  wild  hopee ;  alas,  how  fiist  they  bum! 

Thought  in  its  wildest  searching  never  entered 
This  world  of  mystery  and  of  sad  unrest. 

Alast  nor  words  expressed  the  longmg  centered 
Deep  in  the  soul,  *twere  worse  than  useless  quest 
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Weakling  I  strive,  yet  sometimes  catch  the  gleaming 

Of  snowy  sails,  spread  o'er  the  crystal  sea; 
But  while  I  gaze— loouii  /trard  only  dreaming— 

The  pictured  radiance  fades  far  out  to  lee. 

0  darling  rain  outside  my  chamber  sobbing, 

Low  crooning  wind,  with  gentlest  music  sing; 
Steal  to  my  heart  and  still  it«i  deep,  wild  throbbing; 

Soothe  in  my  soul  the  pain  which  there  must  cling.  o. 


The  death  of  no  literary  man  in  this  oountry,  except  Irving,  has 
caused  sach  universal  regret  as  Prescott's.  The  nation  had  reason 
to  mourn.  Few  men  have  contributed  more  to  the  honor  df  their 
country ;  few  have  deserved  equal  praise  for  personal  merits.  His 
literary  services  deserve  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  his  personal  char- 
acter is  worthy  of  studious  emulation. 

He  commeDced  his  literary  labors  when  American  authorshipt  be- 
ginning to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  appealed  earnestly  for 
Just  such  writers.  The  Revolution  had  cast  odium  on  English  ideas, 
and  a  period  had  been  opportunely  embraced,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  style  of  thought  and  writing  wholly  American.  He  was  not  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  work.  American  literature  had  already  been 
launched,  a  small  and  modest  bark,  but  sufficiently  large  to  dispel 
doubt  as  to  the  capability  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  before  be  be- 
gan. Usually  when  a  people  first  attempt  to  create  a  literature,  some 
great  writers  arise  and  furnish,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  model.  Homer 
the  bard,  and  Herodotus  "  The  Father  of  History,"  appeared  in 
Greece ;  Ennius  was  called  "  The  Father  of  the  Latin  song ;"  Eng- 
land had  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  This  feature  had  not  been  so 
marked  in  our  country.  Force  and  elegance  had  characterized  writ- 
ings previous  to  the  Revolution ;  but  a  style  purely  American  had 
not  been  orighiated.  The  reason  is  obvious.  We  were  then  Eng- 
lish colonies.  English  books  were  our  books.  What  American  books 
there  were  had  been  published  by  men  educated  in  England.  Their 
productions  were  good  but  not  peculiarly  national.    The  English  oo- 
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temporary  writers,  Pope  and  Qay,  Swift  and  Addison,  were  exerting 
their  iDfluenoe  as  models.  Bnt  when  the  Revolution  came  it  was  a 
revolution  of  thought  as  well  as  of  colonies,  and  the  English  style 
was  required  to  give  way  to  the  temper  of  the  public  mind.  When  it 
had  attained  its  height,  the  throes  of  liberty  called  forth  authors  per- 
meated with  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  thehr  writmgs  were  as 
averse  to  the  English  style  and  thought  as  freedom  itself  to  royalty. 
Then  came  Marshall  the  jurist,  Graydon  and  Wirt  and  Brown  the 
novelists,  their  books  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  crowned  the  list.  So,  by  the  time  of  Prescott,  a  litera- 
ture had  been  started,  but  it  was  mostly  a  field  of  tender  herbs,  and  it 
needed  the  introduction  of  a  more  sturdy  plant.  No  style  or  nature 
of  writing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  his.  His  fame  throughout 
the  world  proves  the  worth  of  his  substantial  tribute  to  our  young 
literature.  His  books  have  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  others 
to  its  respect  abroad.  The  nation  also  must  take  pride  in  claiming  a 
writer  whose  repute  gives  indications  of  growing  for  centuries.  For 
a  good  history  is  better  with  age,  and  the  older  becomes  the  faithful 
record  of  events  contiguous  to  the  early  settlement  of  this  country, 
the  more  will  it  be  prized  and  needed  in  the  researches  of  the  future 
historian. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Prescott,  *'  The  Gfentleman  of  Letters,"  as  he  re- 
ceived the  appellation,  was  a  beautiful  and  glorious  one,  and  it  is 
profitable  for  the  consideration  of  his  countrymen.  A  great  historian 
had  not  been  foreshadowed  in  the  smiling  fortune  and  easy  disposition 
allotted  him  by  nature.  These  blessings  usually  present  a  tempta- 
tion toward  a  life  of  elegant  ease  too  alluring  for  resistance.  His 
temptation  had  been  peculiarly  strong.  He  was  heir  to  a  proud  leg- 
acy. He  was  the  grandson  of  Col.  Prescott  the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  and  prosperous  lawyer.  He  had 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  sufficient  honor  to  ensure  him,  in 
connection  witli  his  inherited  distinction,  a  high  standing  in  a  refined 
and  literary  circle  which  bad  already  won  to  Boston  the  name  of 
*'  The  American  Athens."  Here  his  genial  nature  and  amiable  char- 
acter were  promised  great  appreciation  without  an  efibrt  to  secure 
honor  by  his  own  achievements.  Nor  would  he  have  lacked  an  apol- 
ogy for  yielding  to  the  enticement.  As  if  the  Siren  voice  of  pleasure 
were  insufficient,  calamity  had  extended  her  palaied  arm  and  smitten 
from  his  use  a  sense  which  seems  indispensable  to  any  occupation. 
The  dark  vail  of  blindness  had  fallen  over  him.  But  while  it  left  him 
unfitted  for  any  labor,  it  had  not  marred  his  comely  features,  and  so- 
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(dety  still  presented  an  open  door  to  its  favorite.  Bat  Prescott  had 
been  endowed  with  nature's  noblest  gift, — a  firm  will.  Against  this 
the  attractions  of  a  life  of  ease  oould  not  prevail.  Blindness  oonld 
not  enforce  its  claim  to  regard,  and  he  did  not  pause  at  the  chdce  of 
Hercules.— 

'*  He  storms  the  mound|  the  bulwark  falls." 

He  contemplated  a  literary  life.  Fiction  or  poetry  seemed  his  de- 
partment, but  a  noble  aspiration  and  desire  for  useliilness  stood  in 
another  path  and  beckoned  him  thither.  He  chose  History,  and 
plunged  into  his  task  vowing  "Muse  of  History  never  to  desert  tiiy 
altar  though  I  may  have  little  incense  to  offer."  Few  men  in  tUs 
country  have  devoted  themselves  so  closely  to  literary  pursuits.  His 
blindness  was  partly  the  cause,  but  his  sacrifice  was  complete.  He 
presented  to  his  work  his  time,  bis  attention  and  means.  This  was  a 
rare  phase  of  life  in  America.  Not  so  strange  perhaps  in  his  own 
favored  community,  but  at  variance  with  the  bustle  of  commerce 
and  hum  of  business  in  the  newer  portions  of  tiie  country.  Such  a 
life  is  here  so  unusual  that  we  almost  regard  it  as  some  iiedry  dream. 
It  seems  like  a  shepherd's  life  on  the  hills  of  the  Holy  Land,  bdltute- 
ous  as  we  behold  it,  but  entirely  contrary  to  our  surroundings.  Tet 
every  writer  who  presents  so  dearly  the  attractions  of  literary  occu- 
pations must  be  hailed  with  joy  by  those  who  hope  for  the  advance  of 
our  literature  and  who  consider  its  progress  wholly  compatible  with 
i^e  developement  of  an  infant  nation.  They  must  see  that  every  such 
example  furnishes  an  incentive  for  the  extension  of  education  and 
r^nement  It  is  with  respect  to  the  devotion  of  his  entire  attention 
to  such  labors,  that  Mr.  Prescott  differed  from  Mr.  Bancroft.  The 
latter  has  occupied  part  of  his  time  in  composmg  a  good  history,  but 
the  country  must  regret  the  part  spent  in  political  life,  as  distracting 
his  attention  from  the  higher  pursuit.  Prescott  was  no  politidan. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  not  to  his  taste ;  but  the  conscientious  manner  hi 
which  his  whole  work  was  executed,  hiduces  the  belief  that  he  re- 
frained from  absorbing  interest  in  the  questions  of  the  day,  fearing  to 
disturb  the  justness  and  accuracy  of  his  representations.  Some  have 
thought  his  entire  renunciation  of  other  pursuits  to  have  detracted 
from  the  merit  of  his  writings.  Gibbon  has  said  that  he  owes  tiie  ex- 
cellence of  his  histc^y  very  much  to  his  militaiy  life.  Prescott's 
books  have  been  thought  to  lack  something  to  be  supplied  in  the  same 
way.  But  the  clear  and  distinct  truthfalness  far  more  than  compensates. 
Blindness  fai  his  case  would  have  prohibited  very  exciting  occupation  i 
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but  he  was  not  wholly  without  the  spirit  of  the  day.  His  early  life 
had  been  spent  in  stirring  times.  He  had  scarcely  entered  college 
when  the  country  was  echoing  with  the  war-cry  from  Tippecanoe  in 
the  West  He  was  reading  of  Platea  and  Salamis  when  the  guns  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon  were  resounding  in  his  ear  from  Boston 
Harbor.  His  life  was  sufficiently  active  for  a  historian.  It  may  be 
questioned,  also»  whether  our  national  character  does  not  contain  the 
elements  of  vigor  and  life  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  endanger  constancy, 
if  the  American  author  participates  in  pursuits  of  a  very  active  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  practiced  ideas  for  his  book.  To  the 
public  mind,  also,  surfeited  with  the  boisterous  style  of  the  current 
literature,  something  of  the  opposite  nature  must  ever  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Prescott's  private  character  was  high  and  noble.  He  is  remem- 
bered among  a  circle  of  honored  friends  as  an  estimable  and  agreeable 
companion.  His  nature  was  winning,  and  his  attention  was  constantly 
on  guard  against  any  word  or  action  to  offend.  If  anything  could  be 
more  praiseworthy  than  his  amiability,  it  was  his  industry.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  he  was  not  naturally  diligent  His  habits  show 
that  his  perseverence  cost  a  painful  struggle.  "  It  is  of  little  moment 
whether  I  succeed  in  this  or  that  thing  provided  I  am  habitually  in- 
dustrious." This  was  his  battle  hymn  when  the  conflict  between  WOl 
and  Inclination  became  critical,  and  it  evinces  that  the  historian's 
success  was  well  earned.  But  his  aversion  to  labor  was  not  from  an 
inactive  mind.  Beading  was  a  pastime,  and  a  style  of  reading  which 
some  would  deem  onerous,  he  considered  his  "  literary  loafing."  His 
habits  of  composing  abundantly  prove  that  his  mind  was  remarkably 
active  and  vigorous.  Compelled  to  make  it  assume  the  duties  of  the 
eyes,  he  listened  to  the  perusal  of  the  historical  materials,  and  then 
composed  mentally,  dictating  the  beautiful  rythm  of  his  histories  to 
the  pen  of  a  secretary.  This  process  necessitated  the  most  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  retention  of  all  the  facts  in 
memory, -and  the  complete  maturity  of  the  work.  Cousequently  his 
books  are  marked  as  productions  of  the  intellect,  and  perhaps  here 
may  be  discerned  the  cause  of  that  vivacity  of  style  for  which  they 
are  notorious ;  for  no  critic  has  dared  to  disallow  this  merit 

Mr.  Prescott's  diligence  was,  remembering  his  advantages,  prolific 
in  results.  Industry  and  perseverance  are  rivals  of  genius  and  abil- 
ity, and  the  works  of  both  are  before  the  world  to  be  judged  of  their 
relative  merits.  The  former  accomplish  a  sure  and  useful  work. 
The  latter  lead  a  brilliant  train ;  their  effects  shoot  off  like  meteors, 
but  like  meteoric  masses  they  lose  their  brilliancy  with  their  heat  and 
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then  can  be  jadged  only  of  their  balk  and  density  and  gravity.  TMe 
ponderous  efSoacy  of  the  former  is  then  found  to  ontweigh  them. 
Grenius  and  ability  were  not  wanting  to  Presoott,  bat  it  was  by  miit- 
ing  with  them  his  patient  indastry  that  he  conquered  his  nature  and 
rose  to  a  high  position  among  the  historians  of  the  woiid.  Bnt 
stringent  measures  were  adopted.  His  habits  of  literary  labor  and  all 
the  duties  of  life  were  subjeoted  to  sueh  inexorable  soratiny  and 
ceaseless  regularity,  that  an  insight  to  his  rules  ef  conduct  suggests 
to  the  mind  a  living  machine.  But  it  is  astonishmg  to  find  that  those 
restrictions  were  unsuspected  by  his  most  intimate  fiiends,  and  only 
discovered  when  the  sacred  mysteries  of  his  private  memoranda  were 
exposed  to  view.  Among  his  friends  he  seemed  the  most  unoon* 
strained  of  all.  This  indeed  was  a  marked  eharaeteristioi  and  together 
with  his  genial  nature,  held  in  captivity  to  his  graces  the  aflfbctions  of 
all  to  whom  fame  gave  introduction.  These  included  the  **  fore  front*' 
rank  of  the  literary  world.  He  was  the  leading  spurlt  in  a  circle  of 
familiar  companions  whose  names  are  written  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  The  social  and  literary  gath^rhiga  of  this  pleasant 
coterie,  call  to  mind  those  meetings  of  the  '*  wits  of  the  day"  in  Eng- 
land  when  Johnson's  profound  erudition.  Goldsmith's  absurd  vagaries, 
8nd  Garrick's  facetious  repartee,  made  In  truth  **  a  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul."  On  such  occasions  the  presence  of  Praseott  was  de- 
manded, for  in  him  alone  were  united  the  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guisbed  each  of  his  three  predecessors  uf  the  "  literary  Club."  But 
his  friendships  extended  beyond  his  own  community.  Throughout 
this  country  he  had  devoted  friends.  In  Europe  they  were  equally 
numerous  and  attached.  Where  distinction  and  rank  are  wont  to 
cool  social  intercourse,  the  great  and  illustrious  were  drawn  into  the 
magic  toils  of  his  fascination,  and  courtesy  ripened  to  the  warmest  in- 
timacy. Some  of  England's  haughtiest  adstoeraey  were  proud  to 
enlist  among  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  impression  of  Amerioa 
and  Americans,  left  by  tdm  on  the  minds  of  all,  must  justly  increase 
our  Indebtedness. 

His  noblest  characteristic  was  reflected  from  every  page  of  bis  his- 
tories. His  high  regard  for  truth  is  manifest  in  every  sentence.  The 
ablest  reviews  could  not  find  food  for  criticism  in  this  quarter.  His 
scrupulous  regard  for  verity  and  truthfulness  left  no  fuel  for  the 
scorching  satire  of  professional  censors.  It  was  his  habit  to  review 
and  compare  his  productions  until  he  was  properly  assured  of  their 
accuracy.  He  rightly  considered  that  duty  required  unerring  preci- 
sion in  historical  statements,  and  admitted  no  deviation  for  speculative 
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i&dalgenoe.  It  is  a  historian's  duty  to  moralise  on  the  events  of 
wbioh  he  writes,  bat  in  sacb  a  manner  as  to  preserve  anthentieity  in 
his  assertions^  Oantion  against  error  led  Presoott  to  dispense  with 
speculation  so  far  as  to  incur  censure.  But  we  must  ever  prize  cor- 
rect statements  higher  than  the  best  conjeotnre.  If  we  have  the 
facts  we  may  ourselves  surmise  and  deduce  our  theory.  But  the  his* 
torian  who  has  the  facts  in  his  possession  ift  a  orimmal  if  he  does  not 
preseot  them  unoolored.  Justice  insists  that  he  shall  not  dye  them 
in  the  hues  of  his  own  opinion.  Mr.  Frescott  had  not  the  inshicerity 
to  do  this,  and  it  requires  no  deep  investigation  to  make  the  discovery. 
He  Wrote  of  tiie  Inquisition,  and  though  his  heart  shuddered  at  its 
bloody  deeds«  his  pen  did  not  tremble  at  the  post  of  duty,  and  his  fair 
impartiality  is  everywhere  apparent.  He  wrote  of  the  Beformation, 
and  no  one  can  allef^  that  Oatholicism  received  ii\)ustice  from  his  re- 
ligious opinions.  He  wrote  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  his  nation  against  the  enemies  of  Oolumbus  did  not  move  him 
from  the  true  character  of  the  historian.  His  "  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella*'  treats  of  the  age  when  literature  was  revived ;  wheA  art  was 
receiving  its  best  incense  at  the  altars  of  Angelo  and  Baphael ;  of 
the  time  when  printing  was  learned,  civilisation  advanced,  a  revolution 
of  ideas  begun  t«-^bat  in  all  questions  the  feeling  which  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must  entertain  toward  the  sixteenth,  could  not  in* 
fluence  the  sinoere  integrity  of  the  historian.  His  highest  ambition  in 
writing  was  to  make  a  truthful  history.  The  Judgment  of  the  world 
declares  him  preeminently  successful  in  attaining  his  wish. 

We  may  perhaps  regret,  at  the  first  impulse,  that  Mr.  Presoott  did 
not  devote  his  pen  to  tiie  history  of  his  own  country*  It  was  not  for 
want  of  patriotism  that  he  failed  to  do  so.  But  the  prospect  did  not 
seem  so  bright  in  that  direction.  It  was  occupied  ground.  Besides) 
the  thorough  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  Hildreth  had  written  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Many  of  Irving's  historical  works  were  upon 
American  subjects.  It  was  moreover  not  the  period  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  thif  country  as  he  wished.  His  manner  was  to  wait  till  the 
causes  could  be  discerned  from  the  most  remote  effects,  and  portrayed 
with  the  certainty  with  which  he  pictured  the  times  of  Ferdinsnd, 
"  I  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  am  quite  out  of  place  when  I 
sleep  elsewhere,"  was  his  humorous  remark ;  but  it  is  expressive  of 
his  actual  feeling  as  a  historian.  He  desired  to  wait  till  the  events 
had  become  dimmed  by  i(ge,  then  present  them  in  such  light  that  their 
beauty  and  force  seemed  almost  newi  In  other  paths  also  he  was 
impeded.    It  was  a  time  of  historians.    Writing  in  competition  with 
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Hallam,  Napier,  Tytler  and  Macanlay,  he  deserves  the  highest  (sedit 
for  success;  but  he  was  obliged  to  select  his  subject  warily.  After 
mature  investigation  he  descries  a  gap  in  the  story  of  ages,  which 
promised  a  glorious  reward  to  the  writer  who  could  do  it  justice. 
Ten  years  of  laborious  research  produced  the  **  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella," from  the  abundant  materials  collected  by  his  perseverance  and 
fortune.  His  popularity  at  home  gave  the  book  an  immediate  ciicn- 
lation.  It  crossed  the  ocean  and  sustained  the  ordeal  of  criticism  in 
the  best  English  reviews,  with  remarkable  commendation.  On  the 
continent  it  was  the  same.  It  was  translated  into  the  languages  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spam.  The  Spaniards  received  it  with  eostacy. 
"  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,"  "  Ximenas,"  were  ^miliar  names  to  them  in 
tradition,  but  they  had  no  good  history  of  that  age,  and  were  not  loth 
to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  the  American  author.  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  bad  Prescott  left  this  ground  untrodden,  American  feet 
would  never  have  ventured  upon  it,  to  win  glory  for  this  nation ;  to 
grant  infom^tion  intensely  important  to  our  early  history ;  to  write 
from  our  standpoint  of  view,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  considered 
a  standard  authority  throughout  the  world.  His  countrymen,  then, 
cannot  consider  this,  and  "  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  subjects  unfor- 
tunately chosen.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  more  thankful  for 
Prescott,  for  his  nativity,  and  his  success. 

A  common  affliction  associates,  in  the  mind,  the  name  of  iS-esoott 
with  that  of  Milton.  But  though  alike  travelers  on  the  road  of  mis- 
fortune, how  unlike  their  voyages !  Milton,  his  ship  freighted  with 
the  accumulated  products  of  study  and  learning,  sails  forth  with  a 
sublime  imagination  as  his  guiding  star.  Blindness  overtakes  him 
amid  the  storm  of  domestic  and  political  persecution,  and  he  is  driven 
further  and  further  from  the  path  of  comfori..  His  only  faithful  com- 
rade is  his  cheerful  spirit.  His  anchor  drags  through  the  sands  of 
unmerited  obloquy. 

Prescott's  fair  craft  puts  to  sea  beneath  a  sunny  sky,  and  from  the 
lowering  clouds  of  blindness  falls  only  a  shower  of  blessings.  As  he 
nears  the  end  of  life's  journey,  fome  and  reward  send  a  cheering  wel- 
come. Milton,  in  a  land  where  the  family  seat  is  handed  down  for 
centuries  to  successive  descendants,  died  almost  a  wanderer.  Pres- 
cott, in  a  country  where  children  seldom  drink  from  the  same  well  as 
their  fathers,  lived  and  died  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors. 

Within  a  short  score  of  years  the  ranks  of  the  literary  world  have 
been  fearfully  decimated.  Humboldt  fell  at  his  post  in  Oermany, 
Macaulay  and  Thackeray  in  England,  Hawthorne,  Choate,  Everett, 
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and  Presoott,  in  America.  But  though  the  same  day  saw  the  fall  of 
so  many  captains,  no  name  on  the  list  has  now  a  greater  fame  than 
Prescott. 

The  death  of  the  great  historian  seemed  a  fit  end  to  his  life.  A 
kind  Providence  seemed  desirous  of  mitigating  pain,  and  removing 
the  terror  of  the  grave.  Death  was  sent  in  his  mildest  and  most 
speedy  form,  and  one  quick  stroke  paralyzed  the  mortal  frame,  releas- 
ing a  mind  in  the  midst  of  its  unimpaired  vigor.  He  died  engaged  to 
the  last  in  his  work  whfle  each  succeeding  day  was  adding  a  brighter 
lustre  to  his  renown.  His  farewell  to  life  seems  like  the  setting  sun 
of  a  summer's  day.  We  watch  it  from  some  eminence  as  it  sinks 
lower,  till  now  it  hangs  just  above  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Its  disc 
18  larger,  and  appears  more  beautiful,  more  subdued  and  gentle  in  its 
glare,  than  during  its  whole  circuit  over  the  heavens. 

"  Low  walks  the  sun  and  broadens  by  degrees 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day," 

But  behold,  while  we  gaze,  it  quietly,  suddenly,  sinks  away  beneath 
the  landscape, 

"He  dips  his  orb 
Now  half  immersed ;  now  a  golden  curve ; 
Gives  one  bright  glanoe,  then  total  disappears."  w.  a.  m. 


^•m 


If  the  jug  is  not  an  element  of  civilizaiJon,  it  must  still  be  confessed 
that  it  has  always  been  its  constant  companion.  They  have  progress- 
ed together,  hand  in  handle,  so  to  speak.  In  gloomy  times  the  Jug 
has  grown  in  importance,  and  the  oftener  and  more  completely  it  has 
been  overturned,  the  stronger  and  more  deeply  felt  has  been  its  influ- 
ence. I  suppose  a  jug  was  broken  upon  the  bows  of  the  Pilgrim  ship 
when  she  was  christened  <<  Mayflower."  That  the  Pilgrims  found 
this  homely  earthen  vessel  a  reliable  agent  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
"  Lo  1"  condition  of  the  '*  Poor  Indian"  and  the  shortening  of  his  dreary 
life.  Their  Tankee  descendants  for  many  generations,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  ndse  their  bams  or  gather  their  crops  without  its  presence. 
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But  foTgetting  the  good  it  has  done,  they  look  with  ooBlempiiipoD  the 
Jog  despoflad  of  its  oonteats.  They  avoid  an  empty  jug  aa  tliey  do 
an  empty  bouse,  but  for  opposite  reasons.  The  Pike  of  Misaouri  is 
wiser  than  bis  eastern  brotiier.  Having  with  his  overflowing  jug  en- 
snared his  fellow  man,  he  snatches  the  opportunity  when  he  finds  H 
Mnpty,  to  inveigle  with  it  the  rampant  catfish.  The  catfish  is  am* 
phibious,  lividg  in  mud  and  water.  Hence  the  largest,  ugliest  and 
most  vivacious  are  found  in  the  Missouri  river.  Wherever  there  la 
fever  and  ague,  you  win  find  catfish  as  tliick  as  fleas  in  Italian  monas- 
teries. But  which  is  cause  and  which  effect,  no  one  knows.  His 
name  is  taken  firom  that  of  the  familiar  domestic  animal  which  he  re- 
sembles in  features  and  disposition,  but  he  has  no  ear  for  music*  and 
will  not  disturb  a  sleeper  unless  eaten  in  large  quantity.  I  never  saw 
one  that  hsA  attained  the  scale,  chromatic  or  otherwise.  They  are 
hard  to  kill ;  the  surest  way  to  dispatch  them  is  to  put  them  in  clear 
water  or  tie  them  together  in  couples  and  let  them  fight  it  out  An 
enthusiastic  friend  of  ours  proposed  that  we  should  go  "Jugging"  for 
catfish.  He  would  furnish  twelve  jugs  if  we  would  get  fifty  feet  of 
clothesline,  and  an  equal  amount  of  strong  cord,  with  a  number  of 
fish  hooks.  We  doubted  his  ability  to  find  twelve  unoccupied  Jugs  in 
that  region.  But  when  he  Informed  us  that  he  should  wait  until  the 
day  after  the  county  convention,  our  doubts  were  removed.  He  kept 
his  word.  We  never  saw  Jugs  more  thoroughly  empty.  Aurora 
arose  rosy-fingered,  red-faced  and  muggy,  and  found  us  at  the  landing. 
Our  staunch  skiff  the  "  Semper  Caput,"  (she  never  was  beaten),  was 
speedily  loaded.  We  had  intended  to  wait  for  the  semi-weekly  pack- 
et, which  was  due  at  sunrise,  to  tow  us  up  the  river  some  eight  miles, 
and  trust  to  the  current  to  bring  us  back.  She  came  in  season,  leav- 
ing a  wake  in  the  thick  water  resembling  a  furrow  in  a  damp  prairie, 
and  we  embarked,  having  tied  our  skiff  to  the  stem  of  the  *'  Badger,'' 
which  boat  we  found  furnished  in  that  fashion  of  subdued  elegance 
characteristic  of  western  steamers.  If  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
gents'  cabin  bad  been  made  of  meerschaum,  its  depth  and  evenness  of 
color  would  have  been  admirable ;  a  student  of  natural  history  would 
have  revelled  in  the  state  rooms.  She  walked  the  water  full  of  things 
of  life.  But  the  glory  of  the  "Badger"  was  the  "Exchange, 
whence  the  fluent  barkeeper  dispensed  his  "  sod  com,"  "  hair  puller, 
and  "sudden  glory."  "Walk  up,  gentlemen,  and  replenish  your 
vital  current  1"  And  we  went  and  saw  the  little  bar  surmounted  by 
the  picture  of  the  "  Badger,"  proudly  displaying  her  broom  at  the 
head  of  the  Jaokstaff,  in  token  that  she  swept  the  river,  with  the 
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"  Wolv6rlDe''  desperately  far  behind.  The  lemons,  toddy  stick,  Jugs, 
decanters,  bottles  and  tamblers  distribnted  with  delightful  careless- 
ness over  the  three  narrow  ahelvee,  decorated  with  fly-papers,  and  the 
legend  '*No  trust  no  bust,"  expressing  thus  poetically  and  positively, 
his  principles  in  the  past  and  his  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  passengers  were  not  yet  astir,  thehr  number  and  gize  being  in* 
dicated  by  the  rows  of  boots,  various  in  fashion  and  material,  which 
were  on  dress  parade  along  the  cabin  floor.  But  western  men  can't 
afford  to  doze  useAil  time  away.  Those  boots  soon  begin  to  be  occu* 
pied  and  directed  toward  that  bar-room  window;  their  owners 
evidently  anxious  to  **  sound  the  mellow  horn"  aa  early  as  possible. 
The  thimble  rigger  also  makes  his  appearance,  desirous  of  awakening 
the  sense  of  humor,  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  bosoms  of  the  passengers 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  the 
discovery  of  a  certain  missing  wit  called  the  "  little  Joker."  Before 
he  was  found  we  had  reached  the  wood  yard,  supposed  to  be  at  the 
bead  of  catfish  navigation.  We  cast  off,  assured  of  the  sympathy  and 
good  wishes  of  the  passengers.  Our  mysterious  jugs  had  touched 
their  hearts.  If  they  had  known  tne  purpose  of  our  expedition,  every 
pike  would  have  left  the  ••  Badger"  for  the  *'  Semper  Caput."  For 
pike  and  catfish  are  as  inseparable  as  Damon  and  Pythias.  Fortune 
favored  ns  and  piled  up  thick  and  heavy  clouds  until  the  sky  was  as 
black  and  heavy  as  the  river. 

We  now  developed  our  strategy.  The  clothes  line  was  strung  with 
the  jugs  four  feet  apart,  a  cork  faijunction  was  laid  on  each  jug's 
mouth,  and  to  each  jug  handle  was  fastened  a  short  piece  of  small 
cord,  hooked  and  baited  in  most  hospitable  style.  Our  string  of  jugs 
was  then  cast  upon  the  waters,  and  as  they  calmly  floated  with  us 
down  the  stream,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  were  better  fisbermm 
than  those  of  old,  for  each  jug  was  as  sensitive  to  a  bite,  as  patient 
and  as  silent  as  Isaac  Walton.  We  had  twelve  Isaac  Waltons  on 
one  string. 

Scarcely  had  the  jugs  become  settled  in  the  current,  when  Isaac 
nnmber  one  felt  a  bite,  turned  wrong  side  upward  and  started  up 
stream.  Isaac  number  two  was  seized  suddenly  by  a  desire  to  go 
down  stream.  Before  we  had  time  to  calculate  the  resultant  of  thes^ 
two  forces,  the  whole  Walton  family  was  in  uproar.  The  jugs  seem- 
ed haunted  by  the  departed  spirits  of  the  previous  day.  Thus 
fighting  among  themselves,  they  were  conquered  by  the  current  and 
kept  within  easy  distance  of  the  skiff,  so  that  when  we  bad  seen 
enough  of  the  battle,  they  were  close  at  hand  to  be  drawn  in.    Now 
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oame  our  tarn.  As  we  hauled  in  the  short  lines,  the  fish  drawing  near 
the  surface,  bespattered  us  liberally  with  extract  of  Missouri  River,  so 
that  very  soon  we  resembled  men  of  iron,  or  anythhig  else  that  is 
black.  But  the  straggle  was  soon  ended,  and  there  were  oar  twelve 
catfish.  Agam  and  again  we  sent  forth  the  earthen  deceivers,  and  got 
bites  by  the  gross  and  fish  by  the  dozen.  The  Jug  has  revolutionized 
anglmg.  It  has  become  food  and  drink  to  the  pike,  and  the  glory  of 
Missouri.  And  when  the  Missouri,  Father  of  Mad,  shall  have  accom- 
plished its  appointed  task  of  washing  the  State,  its  namesake,  from  the 
map,  some  fature  Guizot  will  dip  his  pen  in  the  moonshine  and  place 
the  Jug  among  the  grandest  elements  of  American  civilization. 


Milton's  great  Epic  poem,  the  oilly  one  in  our  language,  has  become 
80  identified  with  his  own  name,  that  the  common  class  of  poetic 
readers  scarcely  imagine  that  he  ever  wrote  anything  else.  They 
suppose  adl  his  characteristics  there  displayed,  all  his  habits  of 
thought  and  style  of  expression  therein  embodied.  Even  the  best  of 
critics  have  dwelt  most  on  this  poem  when  speaking  of  Milton's  ge- 
nius, regarding  the  rest  of  his  poetry  as,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
efforts  of  undisciplined  youth,  or  of  a  weakened  old  age. 

The  main  characteristics  of  this  great  work  are  so  prominent,  and 
have  for  so  long  a  time  held  such  an  acknowledged  superiority,  that 
the  same  general  impressions  are  likely  to  be  conveyed  to  every  read- 
er, namely,  that  it  displays  an  almost  limitless  extent  of  imaginatioQ, 
a  continuously  sustained  sublimity,  a  vast  amount  of  learning,  a  most 
elaborate  and  harmonious  musical  structure,  all  and  everywhere  ac- 
companied and  encumbered  by  an  oppressive  sense  of  ambitious  and 
conscious  power.  But  these  two  minor  poems,  like  modest  buds 
scarcely  peeping  out  from  beneath  the  spreading  leaves  of  a  full 
blown  flower,  have  been  passed  by  with  only  here  and  there  a  dainty 
touch.  Yet  they  exhibit  a  beauty  without  grandeur,  a  genial, 
thoughtful  sweetness,  an  exhibition  of  power  understood,  without  an 
individuality  so  constantly  displayed  as  to  amount  almost  to  self  wor- 
ship, which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Paradise  Lost,  certainly  no- 
where out  of  the  Fourth  Book. 
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They  are  oompoaed  upon  precisely  the  same  plan,  and  are  intended 
to  depict  two  exactly  opposite  moods  of  the  mind.  The  contrast  is 
so  thorough,  so  minute,  that  it  is  sometimes  found  even  in  particular 
words.    For  instance,  in  Penseroso, 

"  I  waUc  tm^em 
On  the  dry,  smooth-Bhayen  green,"— 

And  in  L' Allegro 

Sometimes  walking,  not  vnueen 

By  hedgegrow  elma,  on  hillockB  green, — 

L' Allegro  (the  mirthful)  introduces  a  series  of  lively  pleasures,  be- 
ginning with  the  earliest  song  of  the  lark.  H  Penseroso  (the  melan- 
choly, or  rather  pensive,)  awakes  a  train  of  quiet  meditations,  by  the 
sound  of  the  nightingale's  song.  Daybreak  and  twilight,  how  exqui- 
sitely suggestive  of  hilarity  and  melancholy.  Both  were  written 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  supposed,  at  the  same  place. 

These  two  compositions  are  convincing  proof  that  tenderness  and 
beauty  are  incitements  of  Milton's  imagination  as  well  as  sublimity, 
In  his  pictures  he  loves  to  dwell  on  the  qualities  of  the  beautiful 
addmg  one  after  another  until  the  reader  becomes  overburdened  with 
an  increasing  sense  of  delight.  Every  description  appears  to  have 
passed  through  a  transforming  process  in  the  author's  mind,  by  which 
the  soul  of  fancy  is  made  to  animate  the  forms  of  nature,  thus  invest- 
ing her  with  a  two-fold  power  to  please.  Perhaps  he  is  enabled  to 
give  this  impression  by  the  intensity  of  his  conception  and  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  his  mind  in  whatever  engages  his  attention  for  the 
time.  This  power  is  well  illustrated  in  the  example  so  often  quoted, 
from  the  Penseroso,  where  he  describes  the 

"  Wandering  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
like  one  that  had  been  led  aatraj, 
Throuc^  the  heavens'  wide,  patiiless  wa7,'* — 

So  that,  if  we  Judge  these  poems  by  the  "  excess  of  the  imaghiation 
beyond  actual  impressions,"  we  shall  arrive  at  a  most  admiriDg  ap- 
preciation of  the  author's  poetic  talent.  Let  us  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
borne,  not  by  imhgination,  but  by  memory,  to  a  lonesome  seat  beside 
some  quiet  fireside,  in  whose  uncertain  light  we  have  spent  many  a 
winter  evening  hour  in  drowsy  idleness,  or  prosy,  commonplace  reflec- 
tions. Yet  M Qton  finds  it  a  **  still-removed  place"  where  *'  divinest 
melancholy"  attends  upon  him,  joined  with 
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"  Calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing :" — 
*  *  *  * 

"  Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room, 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom." 

Nor  does  he  want  words  to  depiot  these  images  of  his  brain.  There 
is  a  wonderful  correction  of  touch  and  oonscions  perfection  in  the  little 
pictures,  mtermingled  in  fit  places ; 

"  Beds  of  violet  blue, 
AndfrMhMnon  rosea  vxuHed  in  dew  ;"— 

There  may  even  be  found  word-distinctions  almost  as  exquisite  as 
in  that  passage  of  Coleridge  wherein  he  describes  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  weeping  eyes — 

**  And  both  blue  eyes  more  brigTU  than  clear, 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear." 

The  almost  perfect  harmony  of  Milton's  yerse»  as  for  as  sweetness 
and  beauty  goes,  here  reaches  its  culmination.  His  own  description 
of  this  quality  of  verse  is  unrivalled  in  its  easy  and  flowmg  measure, 

"  And  ever,  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Innotes  with  many  a  winding  H^out 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out : 
With  wanton  head  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running ; 
Untwisting  all  the  ehains  that  tie    - 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

There  is  a  sympathy  between  the  sound  and  the  sentiment  so  dose 
as  to  suggest  itself  almost  without  the  effort  of  thought.  The  move- 
ment pauses  or  hurries  on,  rises  or  falls,  with  exquisite  art  as  the  oc- 
casion requires. 

In  one  place  we  find  the  slow  steady  motion,  which  embodies  in 
words,  as  it  were,  the  very  sublimity  of  the  thmg  described, 

*'  Oft,  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  &r-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  Oaw  with  wUen  sullen  roar :" — 
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In  another,  a  rapid  and  Joyous  movement  equally  appropriate, 

"  To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade : — " 

But  lack  of  spaoe  forbids  us  to  multiply  quotations. 

Our  first  impressions  with  regard  to  Milton's  learning  are,  that  his 
poetry  is  over-informed  with  Oraecisms  and  allusions  to  mythological 
fables.  But  such  a  criticism  would  probably  have  appeared  to  him  an 
Indication  of  ignorance  so  great  as  to  disqualify  one  for  the  business  of 
a  critic.  For  hi  these  fables  he  took  great  and  continual  delight,  and 
they  were  as  &miliar  to  him  as  his  own  dreams.  Still  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  not  the  faith  in  the  things  he  describes,  that 
many  poets  have :  he  cannot  let  them  speak  without  helping  them 
with  his  own  learning :  and  this  fact  is  apparent  in  his  minor  works 
as  well  as  hi  his  Paradise  Lost 

These  two  poems,  written  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  the  elas- 
ticity, strength,  and  passions  of  manhood  were  at  their  fullest  tide,  is 
perhaps  the  best  test  we  have  in  his  wriUngs,  of  his  sympathy  with, 
and  appreciation  of,  his  species.  Yet  he  seems  to  stand  aloof  from 
them,  watching  them  with  a  critical,  and  even  an  eager  eye,  yet  never 
forgetting  his  own  individuality,  so  far  as  to  blend  himself  with  the 
mass.  His  Muse  is  always  making  ready  for  the  pleasures  she  de- 
scribes, but  never  participating  in  tiiem.  The  scenes  she  pictures  are 
realties,  so  surcharged  with  beauty  as  to  become  unreal.    They  are 

"  Such  sights  as  youthflQ  poets  dream, 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream/'  L. 


In  glancfaig  at  the  heading  of  this  article,  the  reader  must  not,  and 
if  well  informed,  he  will  not  anticipate  for  himself  any  great  intellectu- 
al gratification, — '*  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,'' — for  in  the 
very  initiatory  attempt  to  place  before  you  an  inteliigent,  and  if  possi- 
ble, a  plausible  exposition  of  the  various  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
play,  we  meet  with  the  awkward  fact  that  there  are  but  few,  and  those 
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nnimportant,  featuree  of  interest  in  it  We  would  seek  dien  to  have 
the  critioism  itself  Judged  by  the  play  as  a  standard*  rather  than  that 
the  play  should  be  estimated  by  the  truth  and  force  of  the'critidsm. 

There  are  among  the  productions  of  the  great  poet's  mind,  not  only 
in  the  tragedies,  but  also  in  the  comedies,  pieces,  each  of  which,  upon 
a  retrospeotiye  view  of  it,  impresses  and  astonishes  us  by  its  whole 
general  effect,  as  some  great  labor  accomplished ;  something  wonder- 
fal  among  the  triumphs  of  the  human  intellect ;  as  a  remarkable  index 
of  human  nature ;  as  awful  in  the  profoundness  of  its  philosophy ;  ir- 
resistible in  its  appealing  outbursts  of  soul  and  passion,  or  iasdnating 
in  its  fancy  and  wit. 

The  ''Tempest"  is  wanting,  however,  hi  this  taut  ememhU  effdct; 
its  final  conviction  is  tame.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  piece 
cannot  lay  claim  to  any  merits  at  all ;  that  it  is  absolutely  insipid  and 
colorless.  That  is  impossible  of  any  of  Shakspeare*s  works.  They 
have  all  a  distinctness  of  character  and  incident,  a  vital  energy,  a 
purity  of  thought  and  expression,  ^ioh  are  entirely  peculiar  to  the 
collection.  No  poet  or  dramatist  has  ever  attained  this  peifeo- 
tion  so  fully  as  he.  Now  it  is  true  that  **  The  Tempest"  possesses 
these  attributes  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  plays.  It  bespeaks 
its  author  in  every  sentence.  But  in  its  individual  nature  as  com- 
pared with  the  individual  natures  of  the  other  plays,  it  seems  to  us 
very  temperate  and  subdued.  It  lacks  tiie  intensity,  the  fullness,  the 
high  degree  of  originality,  the  all-pervading  proofs  of  the  creative 
power,  which  are  so  conspicuous  elsewhere.  It  evinces  but  littie  par- 
ticipation in  those  grand  moving  inspirations — those  rare  conceptions 
overflowing  with  wit  and  Jollity,  which,  rather  than  the  legitimate 
offispring  of  Shakspeare's  will,  were  irrepressible  in  themselves,  and 
demanded  fitting  and  satisfactory  expression  by  the  characters,  the 
personages  giving  them  material  form. 

It  is  a  very  natural  sort  of  kiquiry  on  our  part,  that  we  should  look 
for  some  object,  some  moral,  some  prevailing  and  animating  principle 
in  ''  The  Tempest,"  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  developed  in 
the  other  and  various  products  of  the  same  pen.  Many  such  instances 
might  be  cited  to  show  that,  with  all  their  absurdity  and  drollery, 
nearly  all  Shakspeare's  works  have  in  them  some  underlying  and  ben- 
eficial tendency,  and  this  more  largely  exemplified  in  some  particular 
and  prominent  personages. 

<«  The  Tempest,"  however,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  has  no  such  char- 
acteristic, no  such  definite  aim.  It  introduces  the  beautiful  Miranda 
and  her  devoted  father  on  the  desert  isle ;  portrays  the  shipwreck  on 
this  island  of  the  Ung  and  his  followers.    The  yomag  prince  Ferdi- 
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Band  beoomes  separated  from  his  fether,  meets  fhe  young  woman,  falls 
in  loye ;  throngh  magic  infinenced  the  icing  finds  Mb  lost  son  and  in- 
jured brother ;  the  kingdom  is  restored  to  the  rightfal  heir ;  the  mar- 
riage takes  place  and  all  go  hom%well  satisfied. 

Now  this  is  all  well  enough  to  be  sure  and  all  very  pretty — a; 
charmiDg  little  romance  But  what  does  it  signify  1  We  cannot  feel 
that  we  bare  been  instructed  by  a  rcTlew  of  historical  facts— by  the 
display  of  any  great  principles  of  truth — by  any  remarkable  develop- 
ments of  human  nature ;  nor  have  we  even  been  amused  by  any 
ludicrous  situations — any  strange  combinations  of  circumstances. 
We  do  not  perceive  any  thing  very  witty  in  the  sayings  or  doings  of 
the  personages  interested.  There  is  no  such  roaring  merriment  and 
pompous  insignificance  as  convulses  one  with  laughter  in  the  presence 
of  Jack  FalstaiF;  no  such  quibbling  nonsense  and  absurd  verbosity  as 
is  heard  from  the  demented  old  Dogberry ;  no  such  awkward  officious- 
ness  as  belongs  to  Launcelot  Oobbo.  In  fact  the  play  leaves  but  a 
passing  impression  on  the  mind  of  one  acquahited  with  the  other  and 
better  comedies  o%the  author. 

Let  us  now  relieve  the  subject  of  this  relative  estimate,  and  notice 
some  of  its  points  of  absolute  value.  Let  us  consider  it,  not  as 
Shakespeare's  work,  but  merely  as  a  charming  work  of  the  fancy,— 
88  a  bright,  cheery  story  of  love  and  adventure,  mystified,  and  thus 
enhanced  in  its  charm,  by  the  presence  of  the  supernatural.  Thus 
relieved,  we  can  find  in  it  considerable  to  admire.  We  at  once  ac- 
knowledge in  it,  a  light,  airy  sort  of  nature,  which  strongly  appeals  to 
our  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  there  is  a  pleasing  simplicity  in  the  concep- 
tion, and  smoothness  in  the  involvement  of  the  plot,  which  renders  us 
forgetfid  of  any  regulating  order  or  principle,  or  desurous  of  any  ulti- 
mate object 

The  sweet,  innocent,  and  confiding  character  of  Miranda  is  the  first 
object  which  attracts  our  attention,  and  immediately  there  is  awakened 
in  us  an  interest  concerning  her  hidden,  yet  unpromising  future.  The 
earnest  love  and  filial  obedience  of  Oordelia  she  combines  with  the 
faithAilness,  the  virtue,  and  gentle  womanliness  of  Desdemona, — al- 
though of  course  she  does  not  possess  these  respective  qualities  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  either.  For  the  trials  and  emergencies  wh!6h 
developed  theur  splendid  characters,  had  been  wanting  in  the  placid 
course  of  her  young  life.  It  Is  a  noticeable  instance,  too,  of  the  poet's 
strange  and  capricious  fancy,  that  he  should  wish  to  introduce  hito 
his  play  such  a  very  unusual  character ; — a  girl  grown  up  to  woman's 
fiill  estate,  completely  separated  in  this  island  from  the  rest  of 
thd  world, — ^without  oompa&lons  of  her  ovhi  age  of  either  sel, — ^utterly 
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unsophlstioatedy— entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  other  ha- 
man  beings  than  herself  and  her  father,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  other  sphere 
of  existence  than  their  sea-bound  home.  But  ^e  will  accept  Mr. 
Craik's  apology,  or,  more  properly,  explanation,  as  applicable  here, 
that  Shakspeare  was  not  dependent  on  reality,  or  his  own  observatioa 
for  his  characters,  but  that  he  drew  them  at  will  irom  Fancy's  realm, 
and  rendered  them  none  the  less  plausible  and  interesting,  for  all  that. 

However  remarkable  may  be  the  conception  of  such  a  character, 
and  however  improbable  may  be  the  course  of  events  necessitating 
such  a  situation ;  yet  both  of  these  results  serve  to  furnish  a  fine 
Illustration  of  that  spontaneous,  irresistible  impulse  which  at  some 
period  in  our  lives,  suddenly  arouses  our  faculties  to  a  new  and  pleas- 
mg  sort  of  consciousness.  They  are  a  speaking  instance  of  that 
keen,  but  indescribable  instinct  in  our  natures  called  Love,  which  tells 
us  of  a  lack,  a  void  within  us,  which  must  be  filled ;  which  tells  us 
that  there  exists  some  creature  possessing  a  soul  and  a  nature  similar 
to  our  own.  who  can,  and  ought  to  satisfy  this  yearning  of  ours, 
through  a  constant  and  full  communion  of  spirit     ^ 

We  find  Miranda,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  perfect  stranger  to  all 
these  experiences  of  the  world,  which  have  usually  taught  a  person 
arrived  at  her  age,  the  divine  and  beautiful  constitution  of  our  na- 
tures, and  which  have  also  tended  to  develop,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  the  sentiments  and  passions  resulting  firom  social  intercourse. 
She  hardly  recognizes  the  person  of  man — ^their  physical  embodi- 
ment,— ^let  alone  those  emotions  and  affections  themselves. 

When,  in  her  wanderings,  she  first  meets  the  young  prince  Ferdin- 
and, she  cries  out  in  her  astonishment, 

"  I  might  caU  him 
A  thing  divine;  for  nothing  natural  I 
Ever  saw  so  nohle.** 

But  astonishment  soon  yields  to  a  more  tender,  yet  not  less  con- 
trolling emotion,  and  her  woman's  love  reaches  out  after  its  object 
with  a  "  bashful  cunning"  and  perseverance  which  show  at  once  its 
intensity  and  necessity.  Her  purity  and  frankness  finally  overcome 
her  modest  reserve,  and  the  whole  force  of  her  compelling  passion  she 
thus  delicately  but  thoroughly  expresses : 

"  I  weep  at  mine  nnworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
VThat  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less,  take 
Wliat  I  shall  die  to  want    But    .... 

prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  1 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me." 

So  then  in  Miranda's  character  and  history,  there  centres  an  interest 
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and  satisfaction,  wbioh  if  wanting  in  other  parts  of  the  play,  the  reader 
feels  is  only  the  more  appreciable. 

Agahi,  her  father,  Prospero,  the  dethroned  Dnke  of  Milan,  the 
solitary  ezfle,  lays  something  of  a  claim  to  our  compassionate  sym- 
pathy, as  a  victim  of  wicked  usurpations  and  unnatural  cruelty.  His 
fatherly  devotion  to  his  only  child,  his  ready  approval  of  her  lover's 
suit,  his  generous  forbearance  toward  the  brother  who  had  hijured 
him — ^all  recommend  him. 

But  his  greatest  attraction  is  the  supernatural  power  with 
which  Shakspeare  has  invested  him,  of  employing  invisible  spirits  to 
bdng  about  in  a  miraculous  way,  any  desirable  results.  These  results, 
which  he  effects,  as  well  as  the  means  which  he  uses,  were  of  course 
all  out  of  Nature ;  but  as  his  fancy  alone  gave  existence  to  these 
creatures  of  the  air  and  flower,  so  our  fuicies  alone  embrace  and  fol- 
low them.  This  they  do  easily,  and  satisfactorily  too,  with  no  desire 
to  remove  from  their  own  sphere,  but  leaving  stem  Reality  to  Judge 
her  own  natural  and  more  unruly  subjects. 

*'  Delicate  ArieP'— flitting,  fahr  and  faithful,  ought,  it  seems  to  us,  and 
multifarious  as  were  her  tasks, — to  have  been  assigned  to  some  more 
pleasing  and  appropriate  one,  than  that  which  chiefly  busied  her  pretty 
little  hands,  «.  e.  to  pinch  and  torture  the  ugly  monster  Caliban, 
whenever  his  brutish  propensities  rose  in  rebellion  against  his  severe 
and  unrelenting  master.  One  of  Macbeth's  witches  would  have  formed 
a  less  striking  contrast.  And  this  Caliban,— what  shall  be  said  of 
him  ?  Is  not  his  hideousness  almost  ineffable }  Was  this  thing,  too, 
altogether  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  as  we  would  gladly  believe, 
or  did  Shakspeare  ever  see  in  flesh  and  blood,  such  a  contradiction  to 
the  laws  of  Nature, — such  a  mockery  and  insult  to  humanity  ?  Such 
a  combination  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  enormities,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  elsewhere.  And,  then,  one's  comprehension  of  these  embodied 
qualities  is  so  thorough :  the  personality,  the  form  and  habits  of  the 
animal  are  so  distinct,  that  the  character  will  be  as  lasting  in  its  im- 
pressions, perhaps,  as  any  other  feature  of  the  play. 

The  remaining  personages  are  quite  inferior, — or  rather,  are  not  at 
all  prominent,  and  hence,  though  the  characterization  is  quite  as  de- 
cided as  elsewhere  in  "  The  Tempest,"  they  are  hardly  woith  a  con- 
sideration here. 

The  qualities  conmion  to  all  of  Shakspeare's  works, — those  which 
render  the  plays,  as  a  class,  entirely  distinct  and  peculiar, — are  here 
also,  noticeable.  The  novelty  of  Idea,  the  consistency  of  sentiment, 
the  faithful  pertinence  of  the  expression,  and  where  occasion  demands, 
the  beauty  of  the  rhythm,  all  combine  to  testify  then*  author's  genius. 
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Wlule  ''  Tbe  Tempest,"  then,  oan  neitiher  boast  the  thriUing  in- 
tensity of  character,  incident,  idea  and  diction  which  belongs  to  many 
of  the  tragedies ;  while  it  wants  the  sparkling  wit  and  irresistible  ab- 
surdity of  tbe  other  comedies ;  we  can  still  recommend  it  unhesita- 
tingly to  our  College  friends,  as  the  source  of  a  winter  evening's  quite 
pleasant  entertainment.  * 


The  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

This  Sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  22,  by  Prof.  Clarke.  The 
subject  was,  "  The  Beautiful,  its  relation  to  educated  and  Ohristian  men. 

Ooncio  ad  Olerum. 

This  discourse  was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening  before  Commencement,  at  the 
North  Church,  by  Rev.  Lavelette  Perrin,  Class  of  '40.  The  subject  assigned  by 
the  Ctoneral  Association  was,  "The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  a  fhture  life."  The  text 
was,  n.  Timothy,  i  10.  "  And  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  throned 
the  Gfospel.'* 

Alumni  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni  was  held  at  Alumni  Hall,  on  Wednesday.  Hon. 
David  L.  Seymour,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  Chairman.  Prof.  D.  C.  Oilman  was 
diosen  Secretary,  in  place  of  Dr.  Dutton,  deceased.  Hon.  Josiah  M.  Carter,  Class 
of  '36,  was  chosen  Assistant  Secretary,  pro  tem  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
prayer,  by  Rev.  Qeo.  B.  Adams,  of  Brunswick,  ICe.,  Class  of  '21.  The  obituaiy 
list  was  then  read,  and  copies  distributed.  President  Woolsey  pidd  a  beautifd 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Street,  and  mentioned  his  liberal  endowments,  amount- 
ing to  $300,000 ;  also,  that  of  Mr.  Sheffield,  who  has  given  about  $60,000  to  thB 
Sdentiflc  School  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Memo- 
rial, read  a  Report  No  decided  plan  was  recommended,  ezoept  to  buHd  a  Memo- 
rial Chapel.  The  Alumni  Conunittee  for  the  following  year  are,  A.  C.  Twining, 
Leonard  Bacon,  Elias  Loomis,  Noah  Porter,  E.  E.  Salisbuiy,  Worthington  Hooker, 
Oea  B.  Day,  Thos.  Thacher,  C.  8.  Lyman,  James  Hadley,  Timothy  Dwight,  Daniel 
C.  Gilman,  Edward  L  Sanford,  Geo.  J.  Brush,  H.  A.  Newton. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  oration  before  this  Sodefy  was  delivered  in  the  North  Churdi  on  Wednes- 
day evening^by  Andrew  D.  White.  The  subject  was,  **  An  Aristocracy  founded 
upon  Oppression."  The  poem,  which  was  unusually  fine,  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Gideon  H.  Hollister. 

The  appointments  for  the  following  year  are  as  follows: — 

Ob^tob,— Gen.  0.  S.  Ferry,  of  Norwalk.  Subsetfdxb,— J.  P.  Thompson,  of  New 
York. 

POBT,— Rey.  Bdward  D.  Morris,  of  Columbus,  0.  SoBSBcnnv^— Rev.  G.  P. 
Dole,  of  Maas. 
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OFFIGSBS. 

PrMutnt— D.  B.  Babbows.  Vice  Presid^rUr-AiMXAjnsEOik  Thomas,  Esq. 
Correspondinff  SeereUury^-^TTcf,  D.  0.  Gilhajv.  7V*a««r#r,— Prot  H.  A.  New- 
ton.  Astisiani  Secretary, — 0.  T.  C!0IiIJN&  A$s%siaiUTreaaur€rt^D.L.BusRVUs, 

Oup  Presentation. 

The  Oup  preaentation  came  off  on  Wednesday  ere,  at  the  New  Haven  Bouse. 
The  recipient  was  Hbsicam  Woodrutf  Bunbt,  son  of  G.  H.  Bundy,  of  Boston. 
The  members  present  had  an  aunsually  Jolly  time,  which  was  prolonged  until  day- 
light 

OOMMENOCMCNT. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES,  JULY  36,  1866. 

fOMRTOOff. 

1.  Music:  Wmiam  Tell,  Overture,  Organ  and  Orchestra — HoMini, 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin,  by  Hamilton  Cole,  Claverack,  N.  T. 

4.  Oration,  **  IndividuaU^,"  by  Geo.  Shipman  Payson,  FayetteviUe,  N.  T. 

6.  Oration,  *' The  Military  Orders  of  the  Crusades,**  by  Maurice  D.  Collier,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

6.  Music:  Elisire d*amoT,  Aria. — DmmM, 

7.  Oration,  ''  The  English  Aristocracy,"  by  Charles  Avery  Collin,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 

8.  Essay,  "Genius,"  by  Henry  P.  Holmes,*  Worcester,  Mass. 

9.  Dissertation,  "  Solitude,"  by  Richard  Edwttrd  Smith,  Guilford. 

10.  Music:  StradeUa,  Overture^  Organ  and  Orchestra. — Flotow, 

11.  Oration,  "Universal  Suffrage  in  Large  Cities,"  by  Frank  Smith  Ohapin;  East 
Bloomfleld,  N.  Y. 

12.  Dissertation,  "Earnestness,"  by  WUliam  Henry  Bennett,  Hampton. 

13.  Music:  Athalia  March. — Menddsaohn. 

14.  Dissertation,  "The  Chivahic  Romances,"  by  Edward  Comfort  Starr,  Guilford. 

15.  Oration,  "The  Permanence  of  England."  by  Cassius  Maroelius  Clay,  Paris,  Ky. 

16.  Music:  Eavorita,  BoxnaaaaL—DonieeUi. 

17.  Oration,  "The  Penates,"  by  Henry  Otis  Whitney,  Williston,  Vt  « 

18.  Essay,  "  Character,"  by  Gilbert  Livingston  Bishop,  New  Haven. 

19.  Music:  Donanlieder. — Strauss, 

20.  Oration,  "Citizenship  of  To-day."  by  Darius  Parmalee  Sackett,  Tallmadge,  0. 

21.  Philosophical  Oration,  "  The  Bmdency  of  the  Laws  a  Test  of  National  Charac- 
ter," by  MaroeQus  Bcrwen,  Marion,  O. 

22.  Music :  La  muette  di  Portici,  Overture,  Organ  a&d  Orchestra. — Auber, 

AfRRNOOV. 

1.  Music:  Semiramis,  Overture,  Organ  and  Orchestra. — RossinL 

2.  Dissertation,  "The  Inflaenoe  of  the  Revolution  of  1641  on  Civil  Liberty,"  by 
Gustavus  Pierpont  Davis,  Hartford. 

3.  Dissertation,  "  The  YenetlaQ  Republic,"  by  Harry  Ward  Foote,  New  Haven. 

4.  Music:  Siege  of  Corinth,  Finale. — Rossini. 

5.  Dissertation,  "  The  struggle  for  Rights,"  by  Henry  Bumham  Mead,  Hingham 

6.  Essay,  "  Michael  Angelo,"  by  John  Hampden  Wood,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

7.  Music,  Schoenbrunner. — Lumut. 

8.  Essay,  "Ruftts  Choate,"  by  Levi  CUfford  Wade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9   Oration,  "The  Balance  of  Power,"  by  WHliam  George  Buasey,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

10.  Music:  Tannhauaer,  March,  Organ  and  Orchestra. —  Wa/gn^, 

1 1.  Oration,  "  The  American  Congress,"  by  Samuel  Benedict  St.  John,  New  Canaan. 

12.  "Tom  Hughes  and  his  works,"  by  Edward  Elizur  (jk)odrich.  New  Haven. 

13.  Music :  Der  Blitz  Romanxa. — ^JSoIevy. 

♦Excused  from  speaking  on  acoount  of  sickness. 
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14.  Oration,  "  Ruskin^s  (>eed,''  by  Charles  McClellan  Southgate,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

15.  Oration,  "Communism  in  Politics/'  by  LoveU  Hall,  East  Hampton. 

16.  Music:  William  Tell,  TeTzetX.'—Ramni. 

17.  Essay,  "  A  False  Liberty,"  by  Edward  Young  Hincks,  Bridgeport. 

18.  Oration,  "The  Universities  and  the  State,"  with  the  Yaledictoiy  Address,  by 
Frederick  Newton  Judson,  New  Haven 

19.  Music:  Nachtlager  in  Graiiada,  Ouv. — Kreuixer. 

20.  Degrees  Conferred, 

21.  Prayer  by  the  I^sident, 

Additions  to  the  Faculty. 

In  the  Academical  Department  the  following  persons  have  been  elected  Tutors : 
Egbert  G-.  Bingham,  Class  '63,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
William  G-.  Sumnsb,  Class  *63,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
G-BOBGE  S.  Mebbiam,  Class  '64,  Tutor  in  Greek. 

Worcester, 

On  Thursday,  July  26,  the  contest  between  Yale  and  Harvard  began  by  a  match 
game  of  BaU  between  ^e  Freshman  Classes.  The  match  was  very  exciting  on 
account  of  the  doeeness  with  which  it  was  played.    The  following  is  the  record : 


TAJiS. 

0.  E. 

Condict,  c.  4  4 

Hicks,  2d  b.  2  6 

DeG-rove,  c.  f.  4  3 

Stevenson,  r.  f.  2  6 

Cunningham,  s.  s.  4  3^ 

P.  Terry,  1.  f.  3  3 

Hooker,  p.  0  6 

VanWyck,  Istb.  6  2 

R.  Terry,  3d  b.  4  3 


HABVABD. 

0.  B. 

Watson,  p.  6  2 

Smith,  c.  0  6 

Peabody,  Ist  b.  3  3 

Simmonds,  r.  f .  4  3 

Fay,  8.  s.  3  4 

Bowditch,  c.  f  .  3  3 

Severence,  2d  b.  2  6 

Rawle,  L  C  3  4 

Pickering,  3d  b.  3  3 


Total,  28        36 

Innings,      1.      2.      3.      4.      5.      6. 
Yale,  112       7       8       0 

Harvard,       6       6       2       3       3       4 
Umpire— Mr.  Delano,  of  Williams  College. 
Scorer— Tale,  Lincoln;  Harvard,  Wilson. 


27        33 
7.      8.      9. 
3       3      11—36 
3       3        3—33 


The  Races. 

On  Tuesday  came  the  boat  races.    First  came  the  Scientific  race.    The  crews  were 

NAME8.  OKBW. 

Lawrence  Scientific,    Chas.  Dunning,  stroke^ 
(Harvard.)  Thomas  Motlew,  Jr., 

E.  L.  Hodges, 
0.  E.  Deane, 
S.  M.  W.  Peters, 
S.  L.  Holdridge,  bow. 

A.  S.  Palmer,  stroke, 

T.  Skeel, 

J,  K.  Beeson, 

P.  Grove, 

T.  Bennett, 

J.  Whittlesey,  bow. 

Harvard's  time  was  18  m.  63f  s. 
Yale*8  time  was  19  m.  38  s. 


Sheffield  Scientific, 
(Yale.) 
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E.  B.  Bennett,  stroke,  Arthur  D.  Bissel, 

Wm.  A.  Gopp,  Edmund  Ck>ffin, 

"Wm.  B.  Wheeler,  0.  P.  Browning,  bow. 

Boat  40  feet  long,  30^  inohes  wide,  weight  175  Ibfl.,  built  bj  MoEay. 

HABYABD  OBBW. 

Wm.  Blaikie,  stroke,  B.  S.  Peabody, 

E.  T.  Wilkinson,  A.  P.  Loring, 

E.  K.  Fenno,  B.  H.  McBumey,  bow. 

Boat  57  feet  long,  8  inches  deep,  19  inches  wide,  built  by  Elliott. 

Harvard's  time,  18  m.  43^  s.    Yale's  tune,  19  m.  10  s. 

The   Navy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Yale  Navy  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year:  Commodore — ^A.  D.  Bissell,  '67.  First  Fleet 
Oaptaiffk-^.  Ctoffin,  '68.  Second  Fleet  Oiptom— B.  H.  Grove,  '67.  TVeomrer—J. 
0.  Hall,  '68. 

Yale  Base  Ball  Club. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Yale  B.  B.  Club,  held  in  the  President's  Lecture  Boom,  on 
Thursday,  September  20,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Prestdeni-^,  P.  Sheldon,  '67.  Vice  PresitUnt—T.  G.  Sloane,  '68.  Secretary-^ 
W.  A.  Linn,'  68.  Treasurer-^T.  P.  Van  Wyck,  '69  Captain  FSnt  iVma— J. 
Coffin,  '68. 

Messrs.  Sheldon,  Ck>ffln,  Hooker  and  Oleveland  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
arrange  the  Nines. 

Class  Pictures. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class  on  Saturday,  Sept  24,  the  following  persons 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  procure  class  pictures:  0.  W.  Betts,  J.  H.  Brooks,  L. 
H.  Eitchell,  J.  W.  Partridge,  B.  Smith. 


Obituary. 

At  a  meeting  held  September  14,  1866,  the  Class  of  '67  of  Yale  CoUege,  passed 
the  following  resolutions : 

Wherecu,  On  Thursday,  Aug.  30th,  Harpin  M.  Lum,  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Yale 
College,  was  drowned  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.;  Therefore, 

Retohedy  That  we  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  our  friend  and  classmate,  who  in  the 
providence  of  God  has  been  so  suddenly  and  mournfully  called  away. 

Resolved^  That  we  will  cherish  tiie  memory  of  him  whose  sterling  worth  and 
warm  heart,  more  and  more  endeared  him  to  us  with  each  successive  day  of  our 
three  years  association. 

Ruolmed^  That  we  extend  the  sympathy  of  loving  classmates  to  his  bereaved 
flunily  and  friends,  and  that  we  commend  them  to  tiie  tender  consolation  of  the 
great  Comforter. 

BefVosd^  That  as  a  dass  we  proffer  our  thanks  to  Isidore  Boscoph,  of  Cleveland, 
for  his  kind  attention  to  the  remains  of  our  late  classmate. 

B9$6ln^  That  in  token  of  our  sorrow,  we  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for 
thirty  days. 

WlL  H.  QOODTXAR, 

Frank  H.  Hatbobv,  }>  committee. 
H.  W.  Pathx^ 


■■f 
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€intaTB  Cable* 

OiroB  more,  Classmatea  and  students,  we  greet  you  all.    The  old  IVible  sends 
forth  a  rheumatic  creak  of  dignified  delight  and  pride,  at  thou^t  of  tfie  weighty 
contributions  which  you  are  to  lay  upon  it  during  the  coming  year.    One  after 
another  we  have  come  in,  and,  with  a  short  business  nod  of  recognition,  have 
taken  our  places  round  it    The  Bohemian  smokes  contemplatively;  the  Metaphysi- 
cian grasps  madly  after  an  imaginary  train  of  thought,  which  he  sees  galloping 
over  the  worn  and  inky  boards ;  the  Doctor  looks  inquiringly  at  the  cracks  and  crevi- 
ces, like  veins,  as  if  he  saw,  ooarsing  through  them,  blood,  which  was  the  life  of  by- 
gone thoughts;  the  high-oration  man  is  convulsed  with  emphatic  gestures,  as  if  in 
accompaniment  to  high  oratorical  ideas  of  poetic  beauty ;  and  the  fifth  individual 
bites,  pensively,  the  nib  of  the  historic  quill  which  wrote  the  first  *'  Table,"  and  five 
right  hands  are,  on  a  sudden,  placed  together  upon  the  center  of  the  old  tripod,  as 
we  invoke,  for  our  labors,  the  aid  of  the  spirits  of  the  men  who,  for  one  and  thirty 
years,  have  successively  filled  the  places  we  now  occupy.    And  if  not  with  us, 
they  have  at  least  left  their  representatives  heaped  up  before  us,  i*  the  shape 
of  YolumeA  of  our  Kagazize,  some  yeUow  with  age,   and  others  with  a  more 
modem  look,  till  at  last  the  pile  is  completed,  with  Volume  XXTT,  which  doses 
with  a  trace  of  our  own  inky  fingers.    We  look  them  over  thoughtfbUy,  and  reve- 
rently, too,  as  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  some  whose  work  we  would  criticise. 
But  the  metaphysician,  carefully  scratching  his  bump  of  self-esteem,  remarirs,  that 
he  notices  a  great  improvement  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  Lit.,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  publications;  that  there  is  far  less  of  bombastic,  meaningless  language; 
that  there  are  fewer  descriptions  of  gorgeous  sunsets  and  autumn-tinted  leaves  :— 

"  Yes,'*  interrupts  the  orator,  with  a  regretftil  sigh,  **  and  less  of  poetic  taste. 
The  readers  of  this  periodical  are  getting  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  anything  is 
excellent^  or  entertaining,  unless  it  is  a  learned  and  metaphysical  discussioa,  or  an 
exposition  of  material  facts,  expressed  with  mathematioal  aoouracy," 

"  And  less,  too,  in  my  opinion,"  sa^  the  Bohemian,  puffing  away  a  doud  of  smoke, 
"  of  real,  honest,  natural  thought  The  foot  is^  that  men  at  our  age  are  too  proud 
to  own  that  they  are  guided  by  sentiment,  as  well  as  reason,  and  too  thoughtleaally 
ambitious,  to  see  that  there  is  more  of  interest  in  easy  thought,  voluntarily  suig- 
gested,  on  sulifjects  of  special  interest  to  the  class  of  men  for  whom  the  Articlas  are 
written,  than  in  ponderous  reflection  on  questions  which  the  highest  earthly  faiteh 
ligen;.e  has  for  ages  been  unable  to  settle,  and  will  be  unable  fbr  ages  to  oome. 
Most  of  the  productions  are  an  appeal  to  the  admiration  of  the  reader,  rather  than  an 
eff<^  for  his  entertainment.  And  they  are  failures,  for  the  very  reason  that  thqr 
promise  so  mudL" 

Here  the  Metaphysician  began  to  say,  that  the  style  reeommended  was  harder  to 
acquire  than  the  one  generally  adopted,  but  he  was  unable  to  finish  his  remark,  for 
tha  Doctoxi  with  a  startled  look,  exdaimed,  **  If  that  is  the  case^  FU  be  has^ped  if 
the  Ijt.  is  a  real  picture  of  College  li£i»  at  all;  but  it's  nothing  more  than  the  ab- 
stract of  a  man,  with  a  student's  gown  on,  and  an  old,  worn  gown,  at  that" 

The  Doctor,  of  course,  was  summarily  ejected,  for  this  treasonable  utterance^  but 
the  lodi^  of  pitiable  entreaty  he  gave  us,  as  he  was  shoved  outside  of  the  door,  has 
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forced  us  to  be  charitable,  and  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  grain  of  tratb  in 
his  assertion,  and  that  we  ouraelyes,  also,  are  the  occasional  cause  of  fiuilt  finding. 
But  we  ask  you,  reader,  to  nianrei  not,  if  now  and  then  you  find  in  our  Tabl^-talk 
worn-out  jokes  and  repeated  allusions  to  things  connected  with  our  work.  For, 
month  after  month,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  this  Editorial  chitrcihat  has  been 
sent  forth,  to  amuse  its  readers.  And  College  life,  with  all  its  elements  of  growth, 
has  in  it  much  of  repetition.  Besides,  there  is,  comparatiyely,  little  transferable 
stock  in  an  Editor^s  personal  experience.  And  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  Irr.  can 
boast  of  no  wrinkled  foreheads.  Our  predecessors  have  taken  their  year  of  ezpe- 
rienoe,  and  departed,  leaving  us  to  do  the  same.  So  that,  like  all  works  of  its  kind, 
it  smacks  somewhat  of  the  school  But,  in  its  sphere,  it  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  use  a  deal  of  power.  It  oflBars  an  expression  for  your  thoughts.  In  a  word,  it 
belongs  to  you ;  it  depends  upon  you,  and  each  of  you,  through  your  literary  and  pe- 
cuniary aid,  for  its  life.  And  we  cannot  doubt  but  that,  on  snch  a  foundation,  it 
will  be  well  sustained. 

We  have  received  several  communications  of  a  would  be  poetic  nature,  which, 
out  of  consideration  for  both  reader  and  contributor,  we  put  in  the  waste-basket. 
It  needs  experience  to  understand  how  much  of  emptiness  can  be  embodied  in  a 
few  rhythmic  lines.  We  therefore  select  at  random  a  stanza  from  one  of  these 
pieces,  entitled,  '*  To  a  Friend  at  Home." 

"  As  I  sit  in  bright  meditation 

O'er  scenes  enacted  to  be, 
Still  brighter  than  fiemoy's  conception 

Are  th*  days  when  I  were  with  thee. 

Take  away  from  this  expression  its  rhythm,  and  what  is  left?  An  idea  00  ob- 
scure that  it  will  not  make  sense  expressed  in  proae^  is  seldom  wortii  much  in  any 
other  form.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  discourage  contributions  to  the  Lit.,  and  use 
this  piece  as  an  illustration,  chiefly  because  it  is  anonymously  sent.  But  we  venture 
to  suggest,  that  if  the  writer  should  attempt,  as  he  says  he  is  anxious  to  do,  to 

"  Take  the  wings  of  the  morning^ 
And  fly  to  an  evergreen  ahore, 

he  w^uld  find  his  verses  a  very  fair  letter  of  recommendation,  on  his  anivaL 

We  have  no  extended  comments  to  make  on  the  re-assembllng  of  the  Odlege 
wofkL  A  few  d8(ys  of  bustle  and  jonfusion,  and  we  were  taking  our  walks  to  the 
dttb-honse  and  Post-Ofllce,  hardly  al^e  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  had  been 
eight  weeks  away.  But  the  fikct  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  process  of  growth  and 
change  in  the  dasses,  has  not  been  stopped  by  separation.  We  can  hardly  realize 
how  different  is  the  Glass  of  '6*7,  to-day,  from  the  same  Olsss  three  years  ago.  Then, 
many  faces  were  indifferent  to  each  other;  some  were  consequential,  some  timid. 
And  the  year  1867  seemed  a  long  way  farther  in  the  future  than  '63  now  does  in 
the  past  Since  then,  some  that  was  good  has  been  removed  from  us ;  much  that 
was  bad.  And  perhaps  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  because  evil  finds  less 
room  to  grow,  in  proportion  as  real  friendship  grows  stronger,  and  becomes  more 
deeply  rooted.  Maturer  age,  closer  acquaintance,  common  pursuits,  a  common 
pride,  and  a  common  love,  are  all  leaving  with  us  their  influence,  and  making  a 
Olass  character.    Death,  too,  has  more  than  once  made  a  vacant  place  among  us,  and 
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left  A  something  in  our  hearts  whidh  is  felt,  rather  than  talked  about ;  and  there 
will  be  at  least  one  less  than  when  we  parted  last,  as  we  gather  once  more  araond 
our  Glass  Historian,  but  many  more  sorrowful  faoes,  as  he  pronounces  the  name  of 
Harpin  M.  Lum. 

The  Class  which  has  all  these  experiences  before  it,  appears,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  on  short  acquaintance,  to  possess  good  material  for  this  moulding  and  sha- 
ping process.  They  are  beginning  to  make  their  presence  known  by  inscriptions 
on  the  fences  and  College  buildings,  a  rather  boyish  practice,  by  the  way,  but  one 
of  which  every  Glass  must,  to  some  extent,  plead  guilty.  The  number  f  0  here 
and  there  engraved  upon  the  summits  of  East  and  West  Bock,  makes  it  evidenti 
also,  that  they  have  a  fUll  appreciation  for  certain  points  of  natural  scenery.  But 
we  suggest,  firom  experience,  that  they  don't  get  too  far  from  home.  For  we  re- 
member a  certain  fKend  of  ours  who,  not  long  ago,  on  a  Saturday  night,  watched 
the  sunset  fW>m  the  top  of  Mount  Garmel,  and  caught,  besides,  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  last  down  train,  as  it  hurried  on  towards  New  Haven.  Having  the  delightful 
consciousness  that  he  had  entirely  lost  the  only  path  that  would  lead  him  to  level 
ground  again,  and  beholding  on  one  side,  in  the  gathering  duskiness,  the  appealing 
glances  of  three  helpless  ladies,  and  on  the  other,  an  impenetrable  thicket^  he  was 
impelled,  to  use  the  language  of  our  Chemical  Professor,  "even  in  the  midst  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  irreverently  to  laugh  at  his  own  ignorance."  What  else  could  he 
do  ?  But  if  any  one  is  anxious  to  Ipow  what  at  last  he  did  do,  he  may  find  on  the 
southern  side  of  this  mountain,  certain  bits  of  delaine  and  cassimere,  which  will, 
perhaps,  suggest  an  answer.  But  there  are  other  points,  which  have  less  of  dan- 
ger, and  quite  as  much  of  interest. 

And  now,  if  our  talk  with  you  has  proved  less  interesting  than  you  expected, 
you  will  oblige  us  by  blaming  the  man  who  interrupted  u&  as  we  were  trying  to 
think  up  these  notes,  while  sitting  on  the  College  fence.  We  never  quite  knew 
why  he  so  suddenly  ordered  us  away,  and  then,  without  giving  us  time  to  ask  an 
explanation,  made  a  transit  (and  exit)  across  five  spider-lines,  which  have  been 
dancing  before  our  eyes  ever  since,  so  that  we  cannot  see  clearly.  Perlu^  h® 
thought  we  were  idling  away  our  time;  and  remembering  what  the  Country  Par- 
son says,  that,  "  if  you  are  not  always  growing  wiser,  you  will  be  growing  more 
foolish ;  for  there  is  no  fool  so  foolish  as  as  an  old  fool,"  he  thoughtfully  sent  us 
away  to  our  books.  Or  perhaps  he  thought  we  were  staring  too  rudely  at  the  pas- 
sers by.  But  those  that  we  looked  at  most,  certainly  acted  as  if  they  came  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  to  see.  At  all  events,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  students'  devo- 
tion to  rules,  even  most  obnoxious  and  dimly  understood.  For  we  notioed,  the 
other  morning,  that  some  of  the  most  obedient  ones  had,  apparently,  staid  up  half 
the  night,  to  remove  the  cause  of  temptation.  But  we  are  growing  mistier  than 
ever.    We  bid  you  good-bye. 
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It  is  my  purpose,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  describe  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  the  character  of  this  siDgnlar  woman.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a 
task  of  no  ordhiary  dlfScnlty.  The  only  accounts  of  which  I  can  gain 
possession  are  fragmentary  or  superficial.  With,  then,  a  few  salient 
points  of  character  as  guides,  I  am  obliged  to  grope  my  way  in  the 
midst  of  giganUc  and  mysterious  characteristics.  If  I  shall  be  able 
to  delineate  the  terrible  character  of  this  woman,  if  I  succeed  in  any 
degree  in  my  effort  to  represent  the  lurid  splendor  of  her  powers,  I 
shall  be  well  pleesed.  Her  distinctive  representative  characteristic 
was  a  genius  for  exercising  power  over  individual  minds.  Much  of 
this  power,  doubtless,  lay  in  her  magnificent  personal  attractions.  In 
youth,  I  think  we  may  infer  that  she  was  a  model  of  lithe  ellEistic 
grace.  The  method  by  which  she  gained  access  to  CsBsar  indicates 
her  form  to  have  been  very  light  and  airy.  As  she  then  appeared 
before  Caesar,  I  doubt  whether  any  person  ever  presented  a  more 
whming  style  of  beauty.  Her  figure,  although  slender,  was  yet 
rounded  and  periect  in  outline.  Nature  seems  to  have  given  her  a 
delicate  moulding  of  hand  and  feature,  finishing  them  in  minutest 
detail,  so  as  to  satisfy  tiie  demands  of  the  nicest  taste.  She  was 
delicate  and  exceedingly  sensitive  m  the  nervous  tissues.  We  seldom 
see  SQoh  tremendous,  indomitable  physical  life  as  she  possessed.  Here, 
tlien,  we  might  look  with  reason  for  a  fiery  grace  and  all  the  eloquence 
of  motion.     In  a  person  so  exquisitely  organized,  the  sensations 
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would  naturally  find  an  appropriate  expression  through  the  medium 
of  movement.  Oceasionally,  though  very  rarely,  one  encounters  a 
being  whose  touch  sends  a  thrill  through  one,  who  in  subtle,  almost 
imperceptible  movements,  busies  the  watchful  observer  with  the 
translation  and  study  of  unspoken  eloquence.  In  such,  the  whole 
being,  like  some  fiery  steed,  seems  to  tremble  with  breathing,  speak- 
ing life.  With  this  quivering  superabundance  of  life  was  also  united, 
what  is  very  unusual,  an  oriental  languor,  a  capability  of  profound 
repose.  There  is  meaning  in  this  fact.  I  have  watched  such  natures. 
I  have  discovered  that  when  nervous  force  and  intensity  are  added  to 
the  qualities  already  enumerated,  the  capabilities  of  excitement  are 
tremendous.  Such  natures,  when  roused,  can  move  with  the  moment- 
um of  a  cannon  shot.  Bo  in  this  woman,  this  languor  was  but  as  the 
hush  that  precedes  the  sullen  roar  and  destruction  of  tempests.  Thin 
also  is  a  characteristic  in  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  impas- 
sioned orators.  Mirabeaux  is  an  example ;  Spurgeon,  also,  has  this 
as  an  especial  characteristic.  The  great  personal  power  of  these  men 
is  their  grand  distinction. 

In  this  place,  her  eyes,  as  sources  of  peculiar  power,  deserve  men- 
tion. These  were  large,  dark  and  luminous;  their  chief  beauty, 
however,  lay  in  their  range  of  expression.  In  their  clear  depths  they 
perfectly  mirrored  every  extreme  and  variety  of  emotion.  They 
seemed,  besides,  to  have  in  them  a  magnetic  power  of  attraction ;  a 
mysterious  something  in  their  clear  and  splendid  light*  that  held  the 
eye  and  took  captive  the  senses.  Her  voice  was  still  more  remarkable 
as  a  source  of  attraction.  This  has  ever  been  remarked  as  of  inde- 
scribable sweetness,  and  most  varied  and  musical  in  its  modulations. 
This  alone  would  have  given  ordmary  conversation  a  singular  charm. 
Plutarch  compares  it  to  a  many-stringed  instrument  producing  a 
sweet,  ever  varying  harmony.  Without  question  Cleopatra  was 
wonderfully  gifted  in  the  music  of  oral  expression  and  conversational 
eloquence.  Her  magic  tones,  penetrating  and  thrilling  the  realm  of 
passion,  would  subject  this  whole  domain  to  her  influence.  And  here 
no  one  can  fiedl  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  nature  endowed  h^ 
with  every  external  requisite  for  exercising  great  influence  over  men. 
With  such  endowments  she  could  not  fail  of  gaining  immediate  access 
to  the  deepest,  most  powerful  elements  of  the  nature  of  man.  Eveiy- 
thing,  in  look,  in  eye,  in  voice,  immediately  touched  the  heart. 

So  far  I  have  only  described  the  external  fashion  of  the  temple; 
I  now  propose  to  go  withhi,  and  recount,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the 
interior  furnishing.    We  have  already  learned  that  her  temperament 
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wfts  one  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and  elastic  vigor.  It  was  such  as 
did  not  admit  of  a  quiescent  character.  It  compelled,  on  the  other 
band,  m  every  faculty,  an  intense  aggressive  activity.  Hence  every 
vigorous  faculty  which  nature  gave  her  would  be  wrought  out  in  clear 
and  definite  outline ;  its  manifestations  would  be  the  intensest  possible. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  look  for  a  cluster  of  brilliant  and  tremendous 
faculties,  rather  than  a  well  balanced  nature.  As  I  have  previously 
characterized  her,  she  was  the  great  representative  of  power  over 
individual  minds.  A  prominent  quality,  common  to  all  rulers  of  men, 
is  insight  into  human  nature.  For  this  she  was  eminently  distin- 
guished ;  this  at  once  gave  her  entrance  into  the  realm  over  which 
she  was  to  reign.  It  gave  her  vital  union  with  the  material  on  which 
she  was  to  work.  But  whence  comes  that  sharp  insight  into  this 
wondrous  world?  To  answer  this,  we  are  compelled,  I  think,  to 
assume  that  there  is  a  specific  faculty  whose  function  it  is  to  present 
to  us  the  movement  of  the  inner  life  of  humanity.  The  action  of 
this  faculty  is  introversion.  We  learn  humanity  then  by  first  learning 
ourselves.  No  statement  of  an  experience,  no  observation  of  charac- 
ter, is  worth  anythmg  to  us  unless  first  we  can  detect  what  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  our  own  souls.  This  indicates  that  our  knowledge  of 
men  comes  by  a  research  into  our  various  experiences.  Thus,  by 
watching  our  own  experiences  and  noting  the  methods  of  their  mani- 
festations, we  learn  to  understand  the  sources  of  similar  manifestations 
in  others. 

In  a  genius  so  refined  and  vigorous  as  that  with  which  Cleopatra 
was  endowed,  this  power  must  have  served  to  furnish  her  with  an 
instant  and  profound  apprehension  of  the  most^delicate  tracery  in  the 
characters  of  her  associates.  Nothing  could  elude  her  quick  observa- 
tion, her  terrible  analysis.  As  tbe  truned  nice  ear  clearly  determines 
the  character  of  sound  when  others  think  there  is  but  silence,  so  she 
could,  as  it  were,  detect  the  secret  pulsing  of  the  very  centres  of  life. 
When  this  faculty  serves  as  guide,  no  power  acts  blindly,  but  every 
movement  is  made,  every  blow  struck  with  masterly  skill. 

But  besides,  she  had  extraordinary  powers  to  bring  into  the  field ; 
her  intellectual  powers  were  of  a  very  high  order.  Quick,  versatile, 
brilliant,  she  was  distmguished  for  love  of  learning,  patient  labor, 
tenacity.  We  learn  that  she  spoke  seven  languages,  one  of  which 
was  the  Egyptian;  this  di£5cult  tongue  no  one  of  her  predecessors 
had  ever  been  adequate  to  master.  Such  discliplined  intellectual 
powers,  as  we  may  infer,  would  serve  to  impart,  in  addition  to  her 
native  delicate  instinctive  sense  of  character,  a  cool  and  clear  meas- 
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urement  of  others.  This  qnality  ia  an  admirable  auxiliary  to  the 
despotic  will.  Whether  she  could  follow  in  the  way  thus  oleariy 
indicated,  would  depend  upon  her  versatility,  upon  her  genius  for 
facile  adaptation  to  various  characters.  There  are  few,  however,  that 
have  a  genius  so  versatile  that  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  the 
requisitions  of  opposite  characters  without  losing  in  the  transformation 
all  vitality,  all  individual  vigor.  An  appeal  to  facts,  in  this  case, 
reveals  that  Oleopatra  had  a  wonderful  facility  of  this  sort.  We  note 
with  wonder  how  quickly  she  apprehended  the  rude,  powerful  charac- 
ter of  Antony.  We  are  struck  with  admiration  at  the  fine  skill  with 
which  she  adapts  herself  to  his  rude  wit  and  strong  moUve  powers  of 
character.  So  successful  was  she  that  a  complete  ascendancy  was 
immediately  gained  over  him. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  considered  her  personal  charms  and  the 
intellectual  facilities  which  she  possessed  for  their  masterly  employ- 
ment.  The  power  of  fascination,  however,  does  not  reside  in  the 
intellect  nor  but  little  in  personal  charms ;  its  special  home  is  the 
realm  of  passion.  It  is  passion  that  electrifies,  it  is  passion  that 
imparts  a  moving  life  to  the  intellect.  Of  these  motive  forces  ambi- 
tion in  Cleopatra  stands  preeminent.  It  was  with  her  a  constant  and 
controlling  influence.  Never,  however,  <Sd  it  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
high,  heroic  trait.  Her  strong  ambition  never  induced  her  to  espouse 
a  magnificent  idea,  a  broad  regenerative  purpose ;  she  never  proposed 
to  invigorate  the  State  with  the  might  of  her  genius. 

This  great  thirst  for  fame  became  the  more  intensified  as  she  ren- 
dered it  narrow  and  selfish.  Hence,  devoting  herself  to  the  sway  of 
individuals,  we  observe  that  she  pursued  the  victims  of  her  wiles  with 
relentless  persistence.  This  quality  also  produced  in  her  an  extraor- 
dinary fondness  for  display.  Her  genius  peculiarly  fitted  her  to 
devise  magnificent  entortamments,  to  dictate  on  ail  occasions  of  grand 
display.  She  had  not  only  a  tasto  but  a  genius  for  personal  adorn- 
ment. All  the  harmony,  all  the  grand  magnificence  tiiat  this  world 
can  afford,  all  that  thrills  the  senses,  intoxicates  the  heart,  and 
absorbs  the  whole  attention  with  sensuous  delight,  she  understood  and 
controlled.  What  a  world  of  enchantment  she  gathered  about  her 
when  first  she  set  forth  to  comply  with  Antony's  Imperious  summons. 
She  had  rendered  the  Oydnus  immortal.  What  grand  sweet  harmo- 
nies floated  through  the  air!  What  subtle  splendors  flashed  In  the 
sunlight  I  The  very  waters  seemed  to  ofier  sweet  inoense,  as  if  in 
honor  of  the  queen  of  beauty.  The  fidr  ones  of  her  land  were  gath- 
ered about  their  peerless  queen.  In  the  presence  of  whose  mdiaBt 
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charms  all  beauty  else  eeemed  to  hAd  into  insignifioanoe.  Thus  she 
floated  to  the  end  ia  a  Lethe  of  magnificent  display.  Bat  at  last  what 
a  direful  (ate  smote  her.  On  all  sides  and  around  her  irere  the  sullen 
thunders  of  war.  Every  misfortune  rolled  upon  her  like  an  avalanche. 
Her  empire  was  tottering  to  the  fall  and  she  herself  was  destined  to 
graoe  a  Boman  triumph.  Preferring  death  to  this  humiliation  she 
miserably  put  an  end  to  het  own  life. 

Another  great  power  which  she  employed  to  compass  the  demands 
of  ambition,  was  that  of  the  passion  of  love.  This  sense  of  the  rela* 
tionship  between  her  mind  and  man's,  was  of  great  scope  and  faitensity . 
In  an  oiganixation  of  such  native  refinement,  the  energy  of  tUs 
faculty  would  endow  her  with  all  the  ideal  graces  of  womanhood, 
with  all  the  fine  instincts,  the  winning  manners,  that  lovely  women 
employ  with  sudh  effdct  These  powers,  too,  would  present  no  ordi- 
nary and  merely  common  graces,  but  would  act  with  peculiar  faitensity. 
In  her  presence  the  senses  woke  to  the  sweetest  music.  Love,  in 
common  natures,  feels  in  but  few — a  nice  responsive  harmony.  Great 
powers,  on  the  other  hand,  sound  a  music  so  positive,  so  swelling, 
that  lesser  ones  chfane  In  unison.  So  in  this  master  passion,  Oleopatra 
could  create  a  universal  gymyathy,  could  arouse  in  minds  of  evw  so 
Averse  characteristics,  a  sense  of  harmonious  union.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  exalted  provfaice  of  such  natures  to  glorify  human  love,  to 
teach  fits  holy  philosophy,  rather  than  fill  the  earth  witti  the  dis- 
cords that  spring  up  from  below.  With  euch  passions  and  such  a 
genius,  we  can  readily  perceive  how  dangerous  she  might  become. 

The  power  of  love  is  mighty.  It  clenches  the  soul  strong  as  the 
hand  of  the  great  destroyer.  It  can  wrench  away  the  life  of  both 
body  and  soul.  In  Cleopatra  this  passion  presents  itself  in  its  most 
fatally  in^uating  character.  Her  passions,  and  this  of  all  others, 
were  strong  and  swift  as  the  lightning.  Their  action,  too,  though 
swift,  was  idlent,  bscrutable,  deadly.  This  matchless  craft,  this 
impenetrable  art,  made  her  one  of  the  most  fearful  human  beings 
that  ever  lived.  Her  resources  were  faifinite.  With  her  versatile, 
trained  and  active  intellect,  with  her  nature,  broad,  deep,  finely 
organized,  mightily  passionate,  what  a  vast  range  of  brilliant  and 
beantiful  human  experience  she  would  be  able  to  conceive  and  repre- 
sent. To  a  watchlul,  determined  associate,  she  would  sonnd  no 
alarm.  She  would  proceed  to  aDay  suspicion,  divert  attention,  fnspim 
oonfidence,  but  yet  advance.  If  necessary,  she  would  fire  the  intel- 
lect, arouse  the  Imagination,  appeal  to  the  tastes.  Well  she  knew, 
that  when  she  touched  the  higher  nature  she  inspired  confidence ; 
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with  oonfidenoe  comes  self-fiurrender.  0,  the  results  that  spriog  from 
the  power  of  a  devil  to  asanme  an  angel's  guise.  Thus  witii  an  analy- 
sis that  laid  bare  the  secret  home  of  the  passions,  with  an  instinctivd 
insight  that  pierced  all  disguises,  with  a  tact  so  exquisite  that  only 
genius  could  compass  it,  she  inyolved  her  victims  in  a  network  of 
passionate  impulses  which  they  could  neither  escape  nor  resist.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  express  my  sense  of  her  amazing  craft;  it  gave 
her  illimitable  power  over  the  mmds  of  her  associates.  When  she 
chose,  her  power  was  such  that  she  could  almost  compel  belief  and 
whatever  states  of  feeling  she  desired.  Thus  she  seemed  to  shs^e 
the  by  no  means  facile  Antony  to  her  will.  Thus  the  great  Ciesar 
was  well  nigh  wrecked. 

She  possessed  another  power  which  was  quite  unusual,  to  which 
perhaps  I  should  have  alluded  before.  It  imparted  to  each  facnlty  a 
peculiarly  impressive  character,  though  it  was  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  temperamental  intensity.  To  this  quality  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  a  i\ame.  The  influence,  however,  which  it  imparts  to  expres- 
sion is  well  described  in  the  following  brief  account  of  Biohard  SbieL 
Says  the  account :  "  his  extraordinary  power  of  pushing  the  meaning 
of  words  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  wringing  from  them  a  force  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  expresssion,  was  such  that  when  be  rose  to 
speak,  members  took  their  places,  and  the  hum  of  private  conversation 
was  hushed,  in  order  that  the  house  might  enjoy  the  performance  of 
an  accomplished  artist.''  So  we  have  a  right  to  infer  was  her  expres- 
sion distinguished.  To  the  pasuon  of  love  this  quality  would  impart 
a  winning  force  well  nigh  irresistible.  This  energy  also  characterizes 
the  great  general.  It  indicates  the  necessity  of  tireless  activity, 
shapes  the  course  straight  to  the  object,  never  yields  an  advantage 
gained,  and  is  the  first  to  seize  upon  an  advantage  offered.  This 
quality,  so  deadly  m  its  intention,  when  united  with  powers  of  fascina- 
tion so  great  and  various,  wiih  an  art  so  impenetrable,  with  so  adroit 
and  facile  a  power  of  adaptation  to  every  variety  and  shade  of  char- 
acter, we  can  well  imagine  would  account  for  her  amazing  power  over 
Individual  minds.  When  we  consider,  in  addition,  that  these  rare  pow- 
ers found  expression  through  eyes  the  most  lustrous  of  her  time» 
through  a  voice  in  whose  vibrating  tones  lurked  a  music  sweeter  and 
more  varied  than  that  of  the  harp,  we  cannot  but  be  lost  in  admira- 
tion and  wonder  at  such  splendid  endowments. 

But  I  have  spoken  of  Cleopatra  in  relation  to  those  powers  only 
which  specially  contributed  to  her  power  of  fascination.  She  had, 
however,  characteristics  not  well  calculated  to  produce  this  reaolt. 
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She  drew  men  with  a  mighty  and  mysterioos  force,  Dotwithstandhig 
her  character  waa  in  some  of  its  tridts  frightful  to  contemplate,  repug- 
nant to  the  soul  even  of  the  lost  and  abandoned.  She  was  heartless 
and  cruel  as  a  demon ;  she  vould  murder  for  sport.  She  could  inflict 
most  dreadful  tortures  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment.  She 
could  watch  her  tortured,  dying  victims,  as  unmoved  meanwhile  as  a 
pillar  of  adamant.  She  was  as  false  as  her  great  genius  could  make 
her,  and  if  in  any  way  it  subserved  her  interest  or  safety,  could  plot 
against  the  life  of  him  for  whom  she  professed  the  tenderest  love. 
She  was  generous,  generous  as  the  serpent  that  fascinates  the  eye  but 
the  next  instant  devours  its  unsuspecting  victim.  She  could  afford  a 
small  gift,  if,  as  a  return,  a  soul  would  surrender  itself  to  her  sway. 
Not  the  first  vestige  of  moral  truth,  no  evidence  of  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion did  she  ever  give.  The  spiritual  powers  seemed  wholly  wanting. 
As  a  woman  she  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex,  a  blot  on  the  page  of 
history.  The  most  beautiful  and  gifted  of  her  sex,  she  was  deadly 
and  awful  as  a  fiend.  An  utter  selfishness  controlled  her  life.  It 
was  the  only  principle  to  which  she  constantly  and  consistently 
adhered.  The  ruin  which  she  wrought  for  herself,  her  country,  and 
all  connected  with  her,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  tend- 
ency and  ultimate  result  of  espousing  such  principles  of  action.  After 
all,  she  was  the  saddest  wreck  on  the  shores  of  time. 

We  are  struck,  as  we  contemplate  her  various  powers,  with  her  fit- 
ness to  become  a  leader  in  modem  fashionable  life.  Her  extrava- 
gance, her  taste,  her  heartlessness,  are  admirable  qualifications.  She 
perfectly  represents  its  frivolity,  hollowness,  total  want  of  earnest- 
ness. She  is  the  great  representative  of  all  forms  of  modem  social 
&lsehood.  She  is  the  acknowledged  queen  of  the  flirts  of  all  time. 
Her  principles  of  action  in  this  matter  coincide  with  those  of  this 
class  at  present.  That  few  in  our  time  proceed  to  such  fearful  lengths 
I  admit ;  but  this  difference  is  not  owing  to  the  laxity  of  her  princi- 
ples, nor  to  the  firmness  of  the  same  in  those  who  now  seek  after 
universal  admiration.  She  had  tremendous  passions ;  we  moderate 
ours  hot  "  feeble  and  relaxed  natures."  This  fact,  and  this  alone,  ex- 
plains the  difference. 
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Sidney  Smith  was  a  rare  man.  Endowed  with  remarkable  talents 
and  oombining  at  once  the  practical  thinker  and  the  brilliant  wit,  he 
Justly  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  his  day.  His  was  a  tmly  origi- 
nal genius.  Scorning  the  blind  acceptance  of  popular  opinions,  it 
made  for  itself  bold  Yentares  and  new  conquests  in  the  realm  of 
thought,  daring  to  lead  the  way  where  others  hesitated,  able  alike  to 
to  maintain  itself  and  to  encourage  them.  Such  a  genius  cannot  fail 
to  obtain  celebrity.  Slowly  yet  surely  establishing  its  reputation,  it 
insensibly  exchanges  notability  for  ^stincUon,  and  ere  long  merges 
distinction  in  enduring  fame.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith. 
From  obscurity  he  rose  to  eminence ;  disregarded  at  first,  he  straggled 
for  appreciation,  and  won  it.  His  reputation  is  permanent  Founded 
npon  unquestioned  merit,  the  lapse  of  time  has  only  augmented  it- 
Wit,  wisdom  and  manliness,  his  innate  characteristics,  must  SYer 
receive  the  homage  of  mankmd,  and  the  present  age  agrees  with  the 
past,  that  he  richly  deserYcd  his  renown. 

Preeminence  commonly  arises  from  the  successful  dcYelopment  of 
some  particular  capability,  or  from  the  determined  pursuit  of  some 
single  object,  and  when  based  on  acknowledged  excellence  in  diffiirent 
directions,  it  becomes  far  more  substantial  and  eztensiYe.  Sidney 
Smith's  fame  was  due  to  his  diversity  of  talent.  He  was  dintinguisbed 
as  a  divine,  a  literateur  and  a  wit;  yet  being  on  the  unp<^ular  side  in 
politics,  and  holding  certain  theories  in  sequence  to  the  church,  which, 
though  true,  were  unpalatable  to  those  in  its  high  places,  he  had  to 
contend  during  his  earlier  years  with  obstacles  almost  insuperable. 
His  stout  heart,  however,  enabled  him  to  endure  and  conquer  them. 
He  deemed  it  "impious  to  dare  to  despair." 

On  entering  upon  his  lifework  he  sacrificed  his  inclinations  to  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  selected  the  church  in  preference  to  the  law.  To 
appreciate  his  self-denial  in  this  choice,  and  his  disheartening  situation 
on  commencing  his  work,  it  must  be  remembered  that  In  the  clerical 
profession  especially,  an  independent  thinker  was  doomed  to  neglect. 
Politics  ruled  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State.  The  Tories  were  in 
power,  the  Whigs  in  the  background.  Religious  preferment  depended 
largely  on  political  belief.  In  strictly  spiritual  matters,  too,  the  deep* 
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est  apatby  prevailed.  The  zeal  of  the  clergy  was  thoroughly  chilled, 
which  of  course  prevented  rath^  than  promoted  acceesione  to  theur 
number.  Liberal  opuodons  were  sternly  disconntenanoed ;  toleration 
was  almost  a  myth.  Now  Sidney  Smith  was  both  a  Whig  and  an 
earnest  Christian.  His  political  views  were  the  most  liberal,  and  in 
urging  them  he  was  bold  and  explicit.  He  had  no  sympathy  for 
shams,  no  reverence  for  mere  position.  He  was  quick  to  detect  im- 
posture and  corruption  both  in  high  places  and  in  low,  and  detection 
was  followed  by  swift  exposure  and  scathing  rebuke.  Careless  of 
mortal  favor,  he  deemed  himself  accountable  to  God  alone.  Once  a 
clergyman,  he  fulfilled  his  ofBce  most  conscientiously,  recognizing  the 
true  mining  and  value  of  his  work,  and  applying  himself  to  it  with 
alacrity  and  earnestness. 

Commendng  his  clerical  life  as  an  obscure  curate,  he  was  at  first 
condemned  to  the  deepest  poverty,  not  only  of  physical  comforts  but 
even  of  companions  and  incidents.  His  only  riches  were  bis  thoughts. 
Time,  however,  bringing  him  promotion,  brought  him  also  change  of 
scene  and  many  firiends.  While  still  a  young  man,  he  became  the 
intimate  assodate  of  Walter  Scott,  Brougham  and  Thomas  Brown, 
and  before  his  death  his  friendship  was  sought  and  prized  by  the  best 
and  greatest  men  of  the  age.  Yet  he  remained  quite  poor  till  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  and  during  his  first  residence  in  London  he  was 
almost  utterly  neglected,  though  even  then  he  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  subsequent  renown  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Rising  by  degrees 
in  his  profession,  he  was  made  Canon  at  Bristol,  and  afterwards  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London.  Public  opinion  awarded  him  a  Bishopric,  and 
L(Mrd  Melbourne,  in  whose  power  lay  its  bestowal,  candidly  said  in 
after  years,  "  that  there  was  nothing  he  more  deeply  regretted  in  his 
past  career  than  the  not  having  made  Sidney  Smith  a  bishop.''  Mr. 
Smith,  himself,  however,  never  desired  the  position,  and  would  have 
refused  it  if  ofiered.  He  saw  inferior  men  promoted  at  bi»  expense, 
yet  his  idea  oi  a  true  Bishop  was  so  exalted  that  he  distrusted  his 
own  wortb*  Moreover,  he  felt  his  non-appointment  to  be  really  a 
compliment  to  his  manliness,  for  he  knew  that  the  only  objection  to 
him  was  his  being  *'  a  high-spirited,  honest,  uncompromising  man, 
whom  all  the  bench  of  Bishops  could  not  turn  upon  vital  questions." 

As  a  preaoher  he  was  as  faithful  as  he  was  popular.  Indeed,  his 
faithfulness  was  a  prominent  source  of  his  popularity.  Earnestness 
in  re%ioas  matters  was  a  novdty,  and  the  more  the  public  heard  him 
the  more  it  longed  to  bear.  He  was  clear,  practical  and  impressive, 
animated  by  a  warm  love  for  his  fellow  men,  and  a  hopeful  purpose 
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of  making  them  better.  Drawing  his  illustralions  from  the  daily  lives 
of  his  flock,  he  impressed  upon  their  minds  both  the  reasonableness 
and  the  necessity  of  the  truths  which  he  preached.  He  had  firm  faith 
iu  mankind^  and  addressed  his  people  as  one  of  their  own  number* 
and  thus  his  success  was  as  natural  as  it  was  complete.  As  a  pastor 
be  was  equally  useful  and  beloved.  Possessing  in  a  great  degree  the 
rare  power  of  adapting  himself  readily  and  successfuUy  to  existing; 
circumstances,  he  always  won  the  love  and  respect  of  his  people.  He 
mingled  with  them  freely  and  interested  himself  in  their  occupations. 
A  diligent  student  of  human  nature,  he  thoroughly  familiarized  him- 
self with  their  habits  of  thought  and  life,  and  his  shrewd  saggestions 
were  always  of  practical  advantage.  He  rebuked  delinquencies,  he 
iustituted  improvements,  he  devised  relief  for  the  poor  and  suffering, 
and  endeavored  in  every  way  to  promote  not  only  their  spiritual  bat 
their  temporal  interests.  Rare  indeed  are  clergymen  who,  like  him, 
combine  at  once  social  polish,  literary  genius  and  Christian  philanthro- 
pby.  The  influence  of  such  a  man  cannot  be  computed.  It  is  puri- 
fying, civilizing,  Christianizing.  Earnestness  never  fails  of  command* 
ing  respect,  but  he  who  is  earnest  in  doing  good  wins  more  than 
respect ;  he  is  beloved  and  imitated.  Thus  an  individual  may  elevate 
a  people,  and  such  a  man  was  Sidney  Smith. 

In  glancing  comprehensively  at  his  whole  course  as  a  divine,  we  see 
that  like  other  good  men  he  made  some  mistakes.  Two  things  in 
particular  here  attract  our  notice.  One  was  his  unreasonable  dislike 
for  the  Methodists.  He  could  not  realize  how  their  strong  expressions 
of  religious  emotion  could  be  aught  but  hypocrisy ;  and  with  strange 
inconsistency  he  denied  their  sincerity  because  their  mode  of  worship 
differed  from  his  own.  The  other  point  was  his  determined  opposition 
to  the  missionary  work  in  India,  the  absurdity  and  ii\justice  of  which 
course  of  action  was  even  then  too  evident  to  need  demonstration. 
Himself  in  the  front  rank  of  English  reformers,  his  attacks  upon 
Indian  reform  were  as  unaccountable  as  they  were  vigorous ;  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  remember  that  in  his  old  age  his  views  on  tills  subject 
were  essentially  modified,  and  his  objections  withdrawn.  On  all  other 
subjects,  however,  he  was  preeminent  for  his  charity.  In  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  day  he  constantly  advocated  freedom 
of  religious  opinions.  He  censured  the  Methodists,  not  for  entertain- 
ing beliefs  different  from  his  own,  but  for  expressing  their  views  in  a 
different,  and,  as  he  thought,  in  an  outlandish  fashion.  He  preached 
toleration  towards  the  Catholics  who  were  then  the  objects  of  Prot- 
estant ill  will,  and  by  his  manly  frankness  he  opened  the  way  for  a 
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radical  change  of  pablio  opinion  in  their  favor.  His  life  was  a  bright 
example  of  Ghristian  nsefulness.  In  a  time  of  spiritual  torpor  be 
was  earnest ;  in  an  age  of  religious  dogmatism  be  advocated  liberty 
of  conscience.  He  denounced  all  abuses,  he  advocated  all  true 
reforms.  He  sympathized  alike  with  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  men,  and  striv- 
ing to  educate  their  souls  into  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  said  of 
the  Christian  religion :  "  It  carries  the  order  and  discipline  of  Heaven 
into  our  very  fancies  and  conceptions,  and,  by  hallowing  the  first 
shadowy  notions  of  our  minds  from  which  actions  spring,  makes  our 
actions  themselves  good  and  holy."  Striving  with  his  whole  heart  to 
lead  this  well  ordered  life,  he  failed  not  of  his  reward. 

Viewing  our  subject  now  in  a  different  light,  let  us  consider  Mr. 
Smith  as  a  literary  man.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  literary 
age.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  the  days  of  Bums,  Campbell,  Scott, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  Edmund  Burke.  Yet  his  own  reputation  is  of  a 
kind  different  from  theirs,  for,  though  he  was  an  able  and  a  popular 
writer,  literature  was  not  his  specialty.  During  his  life,  however,  he 
did  more  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries  t(^  encourage  literary 
criticism,  and  to  create  a  sound  literary  taste.  All  his  writings, 
whether  religions  or  secular,  were  of  real  worth  as  literary  efforts.  It 
was  said  of  him  **  that  he  had  no  youth  in  his  writings ;  no  period 
of  the  crude,  extravagant,  theoretical  opinions "  with  which  most 
writers  of  his  time  were  imbued.  He  weighed  well  his  views  before 
adopting  them,  bnt,  when  once  his  own,  they  were  defended  and  urged 
most  convincingly,  and  the  power  of  his  thought  was  rendered  doubly 
effective  by  his  peculiar  literary  style.  Its  chief  characteristics  were 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  He  was  a  clear  thinker  and 
therefore  a  clear  writer.  Bombast  and  circumlocution  he  detested. 
He  made  frequent  use  of  illustrations  which,  being  always  pointed 
and  entertaining,  never  interrupted  the  train  of  thought,  but  imparted 
additional  force.  Increased  vigor,  too,  was  the  result  of  his  using 
special  names  and  terms  instead  of  generalities.  Thus,  in  his  lecture 
on  Taste  be  says:  ** But  where  are  such  critics  to  be  found  ?  They 
are  to  be  found  in  Dover  St.,  Albemarle  St.,  Berkeley  Square,  the 
Temple ;  anywhere  wherever  reading,  thinking  men,  who  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found."  Indeed,  his  sermons 
illustrate  this  point  in  plan  as  well  as  in  language.  Shunning  general 
exhortations  to  virtue  and  self  improvement,  much  less  contenting 
himself  with  praises  of  justice,  beauty,  and  happiness,  he  warned  his 
flock  against  their  specific  sins,  depicting  the  evils  of  selfishness. 
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falsehood,  and  the  other  vioes,  and  at  the  eame  time  explaining  the 
nobility  of  the  trne  Christian  life,  and  how  each  in  his  own  sphere 
might  make  that  nobility  his  own.  His  aouteness  of  thongbt,  made 
keener  by  his  pointed  phraseology,  pierced  clear  through  the  enter 
crust  of  indifference  and  conventionalliyy  and  stung  their  better 
natures  into  at  least  temporary  activity. 

His  style  was  also  delightfully  natural.  He  wrote  Just  as  he 
talked.  From  a  mind  overflowing  with  his  subject,  he  rapidly  trans- 
ferred his  ideas  to  paper,  and  then  laid  his  work  aside,  rarely  making 
any  corrections.  Hence  his  style  was  conversational,  yet  it  was  easy 
and  dignified,  and  at  times  surpassingly  eloquent.  Its  true  beanty 
can  be  shown  only  by  quotation,  and  I  select  a  few  lines  from  his 
sermon  on  Riches :  "  We  talk  of  human  life  as  a  Journey,  but  how 
variously  is  that  journey  performed !  There  are  some  who  come  forth 
girt  and  shod  and  mantled,  to  walk  on  velvet  lawns  and  smooth 
terraces  where  every  gale  is  arrested  and  every  beam  is  tempered. 
There  are  others  who  walk  on  the  Alpme  paths  of  life,  agdnst  driving 
misery  and  through  stormy  sorrows,  over  sharp  afflictions ;  walk  with 
bare  feet  and  nak^  breast.  Jaded,  mangled  and  chilled."  How  vivid 
is  this  picture,  how  rich  in  imagery !  How  strongly  marked  its  con- 
trasts, and  yet  how  simply  and  clearly  expressed  I  Take,  agam,  his 
description  of  a  poor  curate :  '*  The  poor  working-man  of  God — a 
learned  man  in  a  hovel,  good  and  patient — a  comforter  and  a  teacher, 
the  first  and  purest  pauper  of  the  hamlet ;  yet  showing  that  in  the 
midst  of  worldly  misery  he  has  the  heart  of  a  gentleman,  the  spirit  of 
a  Christian,  and  the  kindness  of  a  pastor."  As  a  specimen  of  word- 
painting  this  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  For  its  tender  pathos,  its 
gentle  sympathy,  its  manly  appreciation  and  admiration,  rendered  out 
of  an  honest  heart  in  tiie  light  of  personal  experience,  it  is  hioompara^ 
ble,  and  half  its  charm,  withal,  lies  in  the  artless,  unaflFected  style. 
His  habit  of  recapitulation  also  merits  notice.  He  was  wont  to  con- 
dense the  main  pomts  of  any  production  into  a  few,  pithy,  olosfaig 
sentences,  thus  leaving  a  clear,  concise  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  listener  as  food  for  reflection.  A  perfect  literary  style  is 
that  which  conveys  ideas  most  fluently  and  gracefully,  oombinii^  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  clearness,  force  and  impressiveness.  Sid- 
ney Smith's  style  approximates  this  ideal  very  dosely,  and  by  many 
is  considered  to  be  unequalled. 

His  contributions  to  literature  were  peculiar.  He  is  an  example  of 
a  distinguished  anther  who  never  wrote  a  book.  His  productioDS 
were  lectures,  sermons  or  essays,  and  he  published  at  liferent  timee 
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several  oolleotions  of  such  short  pieces^  but  never  a  oonnected  work. 
Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  he  wrote  not  for  the  sake  of 
reputation,  hut  only  in  the  cause  of  social  and  religious  reform.  Had 
he  so  chosen,  his  brilliant  and  varied  talents  would  have  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank  as  a  novelist  or  historian.  He  also  issued  at  inter- 
vals during  his  life,  several  very  celebrated  series  of  letters  on  social 
and  political  matters.  Among  these  were  his  letters  to  Arch-Deacon 
Singleton,  criticising  the  unjust  and  impracticable  efforts  at  reform  on 
the  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  which,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  devise  for  the  clergy  measures  of  relief  from  their  tem- 
poral perplexities,  had  either  wilfully  erred  or  lamentably  blundered 
in  their  work.  These  letters  have  been  considered  as  among  the 
ablest  productions  of  his  life.  Public  opinion  supported  him  both  in 
his  objections  and  his  suggestions,  and  his  able  arguments  won  the 
praise  of  Lord  John  Bussell  himself,  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
There  is  one  great  literary  achievement,  too,  with  which  his  name  is 
inseparably  connected,  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  and  at  first  the 
chief  support.  It  is  the  famous  Edinburgh  Review.  At  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  the  state  of  the  nation  was  anything  but  favorable  for 
its  reception.  Edited  by  Smith,  Jefifrey  and  Brougham,  it  was  of 
course  bold  and  outspoken.  Its  object  was  the  criticism  and  rebuking 
of  social  abuses  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  a  true  literary  taste. 
Indeed,  its  strength  lay  not  so  much  in  the  talent  of  its  editors  and 
contributors,  as  in  their  frankness,  in  the  very  fact  that  they  dared  to 
institute  a  crusade  against  such  mighty  social  evils,  and  to  trust  for  a 
hearing  to  the  innate  love  of  justice  in  the  human  mind.  Consider 
what  these  evils  were.  The  Catholics  were  not  emancipated;  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  in  force ;  the  game  laws  and  those  of 
debt  and  conspiracy  were  cruelly  severe ;  prisoners  on  trial  for  their 
lives  were  denied  counsel ;  the  slave  trade  was  still  permitted ;  the 
affaurs  of  Church  and  State  were  in  the  most  corrupt  condition,  and 
the  nation  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  phlegmatic  indifference  to  its  situ« 
ation.  The  Review  had  to  contend  with  both  public  opinion  and 
private  interest,  yet — thanks  to  the  pluck  of  its  founders — ^it  fought 
successfully,  and  to  its  potent  influence  upon  the  public  mind  is  due 
the  gradual  and  now  complete  reformation  of  the  evils  which  it 
attacked.  Mr.  Smith  contributed  to  its  pages  throughout  bis  life. 
He  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  its  increasing  usefulness  and 
prosperity,  and  the  loss  of  his  ready  pen  was  one  of  the  worst  mis- 
9h«nces  In  its  history. 
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Sidney  Smith's  wit  was  another  source  of  his  renown.  His  irre- 
pressible hnmor  displayed  itself  in  everything.  It  seasoned  all  his 
actions  and  conversation,  and  illumined  his  whole  life.  He  could  not 
help  bemg  witty ;  it  was  his  nature.  His  wit  was  always  fresh  and 
origjbial ;  he  never  was  known  to  utter  an  old  or  a  poor  joke.  The 
sparkling  fancies  came  crowding  forth  from  his  active  mind  in  brilliant 
profusion,  each  suited  to  its  moment,  each  complete  in  itself.  His 
witticisms  were  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  himself.  They  were  always 
keen  and  spirited,  and  he  never  spoiled  them  in  utterance  or  by  r^e* 
tition.  They  were  also  of  unvarying  purity.  Vulgarity  was  abhor- 
rent to  him.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  as  all  his  conversation 
proved.  Furthermore,  his  sallies  never  gave  offense.  Uttered  in 
the  kindliest  spirit,  they  were  thus  received.  The  subject  of  the  joke 
enjoyed  being  made  fun  of.  The  eccentric  Lord  Dudley  once  said  to 
him :  *'  You  have  beed  laughing  at  me  constantly,  Sidney,  for  the  last 
seven  years,  and  yet  in  all  that  time  you  never  said  a  single  thing 
that  I  wished  unsaid."  His  innate  drollery  often  found  expression  in 
words  of  his  own  coining,  gaining  thereby  remarkable  force.  Thus, 
"  He  was  a  one-book  man.  Some  men  have  only  one  book  in  them, 
others,  a  library.''  And  again  he  speaks  of  "  lachrymal  and  suspi- 
cious "  clergymen.  He  made  frequent  and  comical  use  of  simile  and 
metaphor,  as,  in  allusion  to  the  sloth,  "  This  animal  moves  suspended, 
rests  suspended,  sleeps  suspended,  and  passes  his  life  in  suspense — 
like  a  young  clergyman  distantly  related  to  a  Bishop."  He  rarely 
punned;  his  wit  was  of  a  higher  order.  As  the  elements  of  a  chemi- 
cal combination  unite  by  fusion,  so  his  wit  blended  itself  with  all  his 
conversation.  It  revealed  itself  in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  his 
every-day  life  and  talk.  I  give  a  few  specimens  saken  at  random : 
'<  Of  course,  if  I  did  go  to  a  fancy  ball  it  would  be  as  a  Dissenter." 
"Don't  you  know,  as  the  French  say,  there  are  three  sexes —men, 
women  and  clergymen  V*  And,  alluding  to  the  conversational  manner 
of  two  persons,  **  There  is  the  same  difference  between  their  tongues 
as  between  the  hour  and  the  minute  hands ;  one  goes  ten  times  as 
fast,  the  other  signifies  ten  times  as  much."  He  also  found  scope  for 
his  wit  in  saturic  fiction,  in  parables  and  allegories,  as  in  his  story  of 
Mrs.  Partmgton.  In  ridiculing  the  peculiarities  of  the  nalaon,  the 
Church,  or  a  political  party,  under  the  form  of  domestic  eccentridties 
and  personalities,  he  was  unrivalled.  Nowhere  is  the  keenness  and 
delicacy  of  his  humor  more  apparent.  He  conveys  truth  by  satirizing 
error;  he  exalts  wisdom  by  deriding  folly.  His  wit  was  practical, 
vivid  and  transparent.    Its  object  was  to  amuse  the  light  hearted,  to 
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cheer  the  dependent,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  hamble  the  arro- 
gant. Though  sharp,  it  was  also  charitable,  and  it  was  as  varied  as 
it  was  incessant. 

A  few  closing  words  of  a  general  nature.  Mr.  Smith's  best  side 
was  unseen  by  the  public.  Only  his  intimates  knew  him  truly.  Some 
men  have  called  him  heartless,  and  most  have  admired  him  more  for 
his  wit  than  for  his  nobler  qualities.  Thus  injustice  has  been  done 
him.  He  possessed  a  sound  Judgment  and  an  energetic  will.  His 
disposition  was  frank  and  generous,  and  he  was  an  eamef>t  partizan. 
Though  sometimes  controlled  by  prejudice,  he  was  usually  far  more 
tolerant  than  his  contemporaries.  Religion  was  to  him  a  reality ;  not 
an  indefinite  system  of  gloomy  doctrmes,  but  a  bright  faith  and  an 
earnest  purpose  to  "  do  good  and  communicate  "  here  in  the  hope  of 
a  blessed  hereafter.  In  his  family  relations  he  was  very  happy.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  a  lady  of  great  cultivation,  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and 
a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  His  children,  too,  were  fondly  attached 
to  him,  and  were  his  constant  companions.  He  was  not  an  accom- 
plished man,  but  his  sound  common  sense,  and  the  innate  refinement 
of  his  manners,  never  failed  to  please.  He  built  two  parsonages  with 
little  experience  and  less  money,  and  managed  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
St.  Paul's  with  unwonted  shrewdness  and  success.  As  has  been  said, 
in  politics  he  was  a  Whig.  He  has  been  accused  of  abandonmg  the 
Whigs  in  his  contest  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  but  it  is 
unfsdr  to  construe  an  honest  criticism  upon  a  particular  action  as  a 
desertion  of  the  principles  of  his  party.  On  the  contrary,  he  repeat- 
edly did  good  service  in  its  behalf,  advocating  at  all  times  its  true 
reforms  and  enlightened  measures.  He  was  a  close  student  of  books 
as  well  as  of  men,  and  by  constant  reading  and  the  regular  study  of 
history,  the  classics,  and  the  Bible,  he  greatly  increased  the  natural 
riches  of  his  mind.  Said  Edward  Everett,  "  The  first  remark  that  I 
made  to  myself  after  listening  to  Mr.  Smith's  conversation  was  that  if 
he  had  not  been  known  as  the  wittiest  man  of  his  day  he  would  have 
been  accounted  one  of  the  wisest." 

Such  a  man,  then,  was  Sidney  Smith,  whose  death  his  country 
mourned  as  truly  as  it  had  ei^joyed  and  profited  by  his  life.  "  The 
love  and  esteem  of  many  good  and  great  men,"  he  once  said,  is  the 
"  one  earthly  thing  worth  struggling  for."  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  in  bis  life  he  was  loved  and  admired  by  all  such  men,  and  that 
his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  their  number. 
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III.  Sivdjxt  of  ^txbtvak. 


ARGUMENT. 

Pylades  disgusted  with  life  in  the  G-roves  of  the  Academea,  reaolyes  to  depart 
and  A^k  some  other  abiding  place.  He  pauses  beside  the  temple  of  Themis,  and, 
in  a  strain  of  bitter  invective,  enumerates  the  ills  that  he  flies  from.  The  approach 
of  tlie  car  that  is  to  bear  him  away,  puts  an  end  to  his  soliloquy. 


1} 


"  Quidfadam  RoTnae  f  nescio  mmtiri— 

His  staff  was  in  his  hand,  upon  his  back 

His  latest  tunic;  shone  his  sandals  black 

As  polished  ebon;  A-om  his  shoulder  swung 

His  frugal  scrip ;  his  eyes  fierce  glances  flung 

Before,  behind,  and  raged  his  muttering  tongue. 

He  stood.    There  where  tall  elms  o'erarch  the  street, 

There  at  the  civic  templets  pillared  feet, 

There  where  alternate  years  law-givers  meet, 

He  stood  and  thus  'gan  speak — "  Since  reign 

All  kind  of  force,  and  fraud,  and  cheat,  and  bane, 

Within  yon  learned  shades,  no  longer  there 

I'll  stay,  nor  linger  longer  totth  to  fare. 

To  delve  in  sooty  mines,  to  roam  the  sea 

Though  cold  it  were,  and  rough  as  rough  can  be, 

To  hoe,  to  spin,  to  sweep,  to  haul,  to  pul]. 

To  deal  in  pots  and  kettles,  rags  or  wool, 

Ere  to  you,  fickle,  false  and  fbolish  school, 

I  will  return,  is  my  resolve  and  rule. 

My  soul  craves  ease,  still  lakes  beneath  the  moon, 

And  solemn  woods  where  leaves  fall  one  by  one, 

All  stilL — **Not  going  to  leave  us?"  quoth  a  friend, 

"Thou  art  not  going  Pylades,  Heaven  sendT* 

TesI  but  I  am,  Orestes — Noise  shall  rack 

My  brain  no  more,  nor  study  bend  my  back ; 

No  more  for  me  shall  toot  the  midnight  horn,* 

Nor  direful  discord  din  the  early  mom. 

What  do  I  in  the  Groves?    How  noise  is  rife 
How  worse  than  chained  convict's  drags  my  life, 
How  thumps  and  bangs  and  roars  the  day  affright, 
How  howls  and  yells  and  hootings  mar  the  night. 
'Tis  twelve  o'  the  dock,  I  bum  the  studious  oil 
And  strive  to  read  or  write.    My  silent  toil 

*One  Alexander  Pope,  has  a  reading  in  which  the  sense  is  somewhat  altered, 
viz.: 

"  No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom, 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  diver  horn." 
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Progresses  fair ;  bright  thoughts  across  my  brain 

Course  thick  and  fast,  as  meteoric  rain 

Shoots  down  the  sky. — ^A  hideous  call  of  fire 

Breaks  from  below  and  knocks  my  fancies  higher 

Than  soaring  kite.    A  hundred  throats  repeat  the  strain, 

And  '  fire !  heads  out !  V^  they  shout  with  might  and  main ; 

The  old  brick  walls  in  terror  quake  again, 

Steam  engines  splash  and  shriek  till  I  am  fain 

To  stop  my  ears.    The  cause? — ^why  none— 

The  thing  's  a  joke,  Pylades,  only  fun. 

What  do  I  in  the  Groves?    How  faith  is  broke. 

How  solemn  oaths  avail  like  fleeting  smoke. 

"  Behold!"  cries  one,  '♦  I  vow,  I  swear  to  thee, 

So  thou  but  plight  thy  troth  to  vote  with  me, 

Thou  Shalt  Class  Hist'ry  have,  Lit.  Mag.  or  Spoon." 

He  plights — and  seeks  his  prize  from  the  man  i'  the  moon. 

"Within  the  Groves  thrive  stratagem  and  ruse  ; 
All  subterfuge  and  shift,  all  base  excuse. 
Orestes  cutting  daily  exercise 


Sails  down  the  bay; 

On  inland,  shunning  sharp  detector's  eyes, 

Walks  far  away; 

Next  day 

Pramea  fair  excuses  in  the  usual  way. 

"I  saw  thee  walk  abroad,"  says  archon  L ^m, 

"  Why  that  thou  did'st  not  leave  thy  room 

To  me  pretend  ? 

Impend 

For  this  offence,  all  pains  the  law  doth  lend." 

"  One  cannot  leave  a  place  unless  he's  there," 

He  doth  reply ; 

**  I  left  Euclidon's  room — not  mine— I  swear. 

His  stands  close  by. 

Descry 

The  nice  distinction  now,  with  half  an  eye  I" 


"But  stay  I"  cries  Plato,  "wait  for  cooler  time  I 
You're  angry ;  there's  no  reason  in  your  rhyme." 
But,  nay  I  good  sage,  I'm  cool  as  Norway's  clime, 
And  I  do  know  there's  reason  in  my  rhyme. 

1  know  such  a  voice  as  this: 

Without,  howl  the  wild  blasts  of  Winter 

Howl  through  the  leafless  boughs 

And  shake  in  their  casements  the  windows. 

Cast  down,  Pylades,  thy  book 

And  shivering  turn  to  thy  klinon. 

There,  whilst  thou  lyest  asleep 

VOL.  joaai.  8 
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la  the  measureless  spaces  of  dieamiog 
And  thy  soul  with  unoert^  aim 
Grasps  at  thin  visions  and  phanU>mS| 
Low  bums  the  fire  in  thy  grate, 
Smoulders  and  flickers  and  dies  out. 
Gold  is  thy  chamber  at  dawn, 
Ice  is  the  water  for  washing. 
Empty  of  money  thy  purse, 
Empty  thy  closet  of  AieL 

Why  tarry  in  the  Groves?    There  are  all  pests 
More  than  obey  Beelzebub*s  behests. 
A  knock  comes  at  my  door;  it  opes — "fine  dayl 
Ole  clothes  to  sell  7"    I  hurl  a  boot  straightway. 
A  knock  comes  at  my  door—**  me  and  my  fHend 
Walked  yesterday  from  Thebes,  and  we  do  bend 
Beneath  a  weight  of  wounds  and  woe  and  want^**— 
*'Te  thieving  scamps T^  I  cry,  "begone!  avaunt!" 
Ten  thousand  knocks — "I'm  blind,  I'm  deaf,  I'm  dumb, 
Tve  broken  every  bone  fh>m  toe  to  thumb ; 
I've  fought  on  land  and  sea;  I've        "  out  vile  scum  I 
About  ye  hang  Plutonian  fumes  of  rum. 

What  should  I  do  i'  the  Groves?    What  bores  there  dwell! 
What  maddening  plagues,  what  piece-meal  murderers  fell! 
Do  I  to  Musikalen  purpose  to  go, 
Or  to  behold  the  gladiatorial  show, 
"Hal"  cries  the  bore,  "ha I  yes,  Fm  going  Uxs 
About  the  seventh  hour  I'll  stop  for  you." 
Do  I  desire  to  stroll  at  leisure  times, 
He  preys  on  me,  as  on  flresh  verdure  Hyems; 
"  Stay  but  a  moment  till  I  bring  my  stick," 
He  asks,  and  cools  my  walking  ardor  quick. 
—Do  I  sit  me  down  in  my  easy  chair. 
Secure  in  my  lofty  four  flight  stair. 
And  grasp  my  book,  to  sling  things,* 
He  enters  then 
To  borrow  a  pen, 

He'd  raise  the  ire  of  the  mildest  of  man. 
He  sits  and  clacks  like  a  Ohina  hen, 
From  quarter  after  the  chime  of  ten 
Till  flve  minutes  before  the  bell  rings. 
I  inly  tame  and  rage,  rip  tear  and  swear, 
Oh  I  why.  Politeness,  men  must  such  ills  bear  ? 

*  "  To  sling  things  " — a  piece  of  Grecian  slang.  It  was  necessary  to  keep 
throwing  out — as  one  might  throw  stones  from  a  sling — the  parchments  then  in 
use,  which  had  a  tendeucy  to  roll  up.  Hence  the  expression  comes  to  be  applied 
to  severe  study. 
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Again,  with  stadioua  mind,  I  read  at  night, 
Soft  radiance  throws  my  kerosenium  light. 
Pop!  splutter  1  pop  I  red  glare  and  sudden  dark, 
The  trait'rous  lamp  gives  up  its  vital  spark. 
Hot  chum,  the  can!  *tis  brought;  I  gently  pour, 
With  careftil  hand,  its  contents*— on  the  floor. 
Now  fire  the  wick.    All's  welL    Not  so  vain  man-^ 
Smash  goes  the  chimney,  clatter  goes  the  can, 
Crash  goes  the  table  down ;  thick  streams  of  oU 
My  parcliment  soak  and  my  best  tunic  soil 
The  bare  remembrance  makes  my  blood  to  boiL 

Naught,  naught  of  good  is  found  where'er  one  roves. 
How  glibly  Glycon  doth  his  task  repeat, 
With  open  book  behind  the  friendly  seat. 
How  bold  Orontes  marks  the  chalky  board. 
Who  'neath  his  coat  hath  ready  parchment  stored. 
Oh  I  I  could  rage  for  hours — but  see  the  oar 
Boll  rumbling  on,  that  comes  to  bear  me  far, 
Th'  impatient  driver  becks — Farewell  ye  Groves! 


Having  been  duly  teazed  and  worried  by  the  **  phUosophicar'  edi- 
tor of  the  Lit.  Board,  into  the  rash  promise  of  contribating  to  his 
next  number  of  the  Lit.»  and  having  been  repeatedly  admonished  that 
the  time  was  rapidly  approaching,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  sit 
down  on  this  glorious  Saturday  morning,  to  my  uninviting  task. 
Peelers,  the  College  choir,  (that  unfortunate  scape  goat  for  gram* 
biers  like  myself,)  the  Freshman  Glass,  base  ball,  the  Yale  Gourant, 
and  various  other  interesting  and  suggestive  topics  occur  to  me  as 
meet  subjects  for  disquisition.  The  first  named  I  pass  by,  as  the 
last  named  will  doubtless  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  since  it  pos- 
sesses unusual  interest  just  now,  before  this  shall  reach  the  eye  of 
a  reader.  So  we  come  to  number  two  on  the  list,  and  proceed  to 
discourse  on  our  Ghapel  Music.  I  hope  the  singers  f quorum  pars 
fki  I)  won't  consider  my  remarks  personal,  as  they  will  not  apply 
to  the  choir  now  more  than  they  would  have  done  at  any  time 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  Gollege  Ohoir  (to  be  methodical)  may  be  divided  into  three 
elements, — the  singers  themselves,  their  leader,  and  the  congrega- 
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tion  for  whose  benefit  they  sing.  And,  first,  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  congregation.  It  is  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  singers, 
when  any  mistake  occurs,  to  be  conscious  that  a  sea  of  faces  are 
staring  with  concentrated  gaze  upon  that  quarter  where  the  mis- 
take was  supposed  to  occur.  It  is  not  calculated  to  make  the  unfor- 
tunate individual  read  his  notes  aright,  nor  to  give  confidence  to 
his  coadjutors.  In  this  respect  the  students  in  the  body  of  the  bouse 
often  act  much  as  a  congregation  of  monkeys  might  be  supposed 
to, — ^the  force  of  example  seems  overpowering.  No,  1  hears  a  dis- 
cord, and  at  once  bobs  his  head  around  to  discover  the  originator ; 
No.  2  sees  No.  1  turn,  and  at  once  bobs  his  head  around  likewise ; 
No.  3  thinks  something  extraordinary  must  be  the  matter,  and  around 
goes  his  head.  Of  course  every  one  else  does  the  same,  and  the  sing- 
ers grow  red  in  the  face.  After  a  protracted  study  of  physiognomy 
of  the  various  members,  No.  1  turns  around.  No.  2  follows  suit,  and 
the  equanimity  of  the  choir  is  slightly  restored.  Seriously,  in  a  small 
way,  this  is  one  of  the  little  things  that  serve  to  give  students  a 
character  for  ill-manners. 

But  to  consider  the  choir  itself,  there  are  some  faults  that  are  so 
radical  that  a  great  effort  ought  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  leader, 
(I  mean  the  organist,)  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  singers,  to  rem- 
edy tiiem.  And  one  of  these  is  the  slight  pains  taken  to  pronounce 
the  words  distinctly.  Oftentimes  it  is  difficult  to  understand  them, 
and  as  the  students  generally  have  no  books,  of  course  this  becomes 
a  serious  evil.  I  have  no  especial  remedy  to  propose  beyond  more 
carefulness.  That  at  present  there  is  carelessness,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  one  or  two  blunders  recently  noticed  in  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual singers.  Two  words  in  these  well  known  lines  were  trans- 
posed so  as  to  make  them  as  follows : — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  are  their  joys, 
But  aU  their  tongues  are  onel 

Notice,  again,  how  the  sense  is  destroyed  in  two  lines  that  were  sung 

thus  • — 

Let  me  live  a  life  of  death ; 
Let  me  die  thy  people's  breatJi ! 

Of  course  such  flagrant  mistakes  as  these  are  not  usual,  but  they 
give  evidence,  as  I  said,  of  too  little  care. 

Another  trouble  is  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  parts ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  tenor  is  not  powerful  enough  for  the  bass.    Espedally  when  the 
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notes  run  high,  with  the  exception  of  the  leading  voice,  is  this  very  notice- 
able. Now  with  the  same  material  that  is  in  the  choir  at  present,  I  believe 
a  wonderful  improvement  could  be  made  by  Judicious  re-arrangement, 
not  of  the  singers  only,  but  of  the  music  itself.    For  in  this  last  respect 
the  most  serious  difficulty  of  all  is  found.    The  music,  as  arranged,  can- 
not be  sung  by  a  choir  of  American  voices,  unless  they  be  of  extra- 
ordinary capacity.    We  don't  have  tenor  voices  in  this  country,  (gen- 
uine tenors,  I  mean,  not  baritones,)  save  once  in  a  great  while. 
Any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  notice  and  compare  choruses  of  gen- 
tlemen's voices,  will  agree  with  this  statement.    What  we  call  tenor 
voices  in  College,  are  in  general  baritones,  and  are  rare  at  that.    The 
first  tenor  of  the  Beethoven  last  winter,  was  notoriously  the  weak 
part,  although  it  had  one  leading  tenor  the  most  genuine  I  have  ever 
heard  in  College.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  music  for  American  voices 
should  not  be  arranged  on  the  same  scale  as  that,  for  instance,  for 
Italian  singers.    The  tenor  wOl  invariably  run  too  high.    It  won't  do 
to  take  music  arranged  for  a  different  scale,  and  simply  set  it  on  a 
lower  key.    This  involves  a  lowering  of  all  the  parts,  and  brings  the 
basses  down  to  a  grumble,  even  if  the  right  note  is  struck  at  alt.    The 
best  student  music,  without  question,  is  that  which  originates  in  some 
miscellaneous  ''  crowd ;"  or  if  not  miscellaneous,  under  circumstances 
when  each  feels  free  to  sing  as  he  pleases.    Now  in  such  cases  there  is 
seldom  a  distribution  of  the  parts  like  that  of  written  music,  namely, 
into  first  and  second  tenor,  and  first  and  second  bass.    There  are 
really  two  tenors,  but  generally  no  distinction  between  the  basses. 
The  result  is,  each  part  is  distinct;  each  part  has  room  enough,  and 
does  not  crowd  upon  its  neighbor,  as  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
an  arrangement  is  attempted  that  has  four  distinct  parts,  exclusive  of 
falsetto.    To  begin  with,  then,  I  believe  our  Chapel  music  will  not 
materially  and  permanently/  improve,  until  an  arrangement  of  the 
music  is  made  that  shall  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  singers. 
It  would  involve  some  work  on  the  part  of  the  organist,  but  as  the 
choir  sing  a  dozen  times  or  more  a  week,  it  would  be  well  worth  while. 
As  my  remarks  are  stringing  out  too  far  on  this  particular  subject, 
I  would  only  make  one  or  two  further  suggestions.    Let  the  different 
singers  who  have  the  same  part,  practice  together ;  their  voices  ought 
to  chord  exactly.    All  the  tenors  should  be  drilled  to  sing  and  sustain 
themselves  on  the  high  notes,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  sing  softly  as 
well  as  loud.    It  is  impossible  for  the  choir  general  ly  to  modulate  suc- 
cessfully, unless  the  leading  part  can  do  so.    After  all  said  and  done, 
the  Chapel  is  a  very  poor  building  for  musical  effect,  and  wbUe  it  is 
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easy  enough  to  carp  at  the  singing,  this,  in  itself,  is  a  more  serious 
obstacle  to  improvement  than  most  have  any  idea  of. 

As  my  article  seems  to  have  taken  a  musical  torn,  a  word  about 
Parepa  and  her  last  concert.  Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity 
of  this  singer  last  season,  there  were  those  who  Justly  found  fault 
with  her  singing  in  one  respect.  There  was  not  always  or  generally 
on  the  softer  notes  sufficient  delicacy.  To  sing  with  a  wealth  of 
volume  and  power  was  the  easiest  part  of  her  task,  and  she  took  too 
little  pains  to  have  the  less  prominent  tones  of  that  fine  quality  and 
purity  that  so  enhances  the  effect  of  all  parts.  At  times  the  tone  was 
really  gross.  Hence  ballads,  which  require  spirit  and  life  more  than 
any  thing  else,  were  her  favorite  songs.  But  at  this  concert  she 
seemed  to  have  made  marked  improvements  Possibly  it  was  acciden- 
tal, but  she  certainly  sung  in  better  tast.e  than  at  any  time  when  we 
heard  her  last  winter.  The  subordinate  parts  were  subdued,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  the  general  effect  was  greatly  improved.  The  capri- 
cious Briguoli  was  in  one  of  his  bad  humors,  and  did  his  worst.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  such  a  bear  as  he  seems  to  be,  should  be  gifted  with 
such  an  exquisite  voice.  No  matter  how  little  he  tries,  there  is  a 
quality  in  his  voice  that  is  very  seldom. equaled.  It  seems  something 
peculiar,  in  fact,  in  the  richness  of  its  tone.  He  probably  thought 
himself  in  a  country  town,  where  it  was  not  worth  while  to  sing  well. 
The  audience,  in  its  turn,  grew  ill-humored,  and  naturally  enough,  as  on 
his  first  appearance  it  was  evident  that  he  was  out  of  sorts.  Then  he 
grew  Jealous  of  the  applause  of  the  other  singers,  and  in  his  duett 
with  Parepa,  hurried  her  through  and  off  the  stage,  apparently  against 
her  will.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  audience  to  be  thoroughly  out 
of  humor,  and  on  his  third  appearance  there  was  almost  no  applause. 
And  then  Parepa  came  out  alone,  and,  as  if  she  would  have  said,  **  I 
am  determined  you  shall  see  I  am  not  out  of  humor,"  sung  delight- 
fully. She  was  vociferously  encored,  and  gave  us  two  ballads  with 
marvellous  sweetness.  The  closing  trio  was  again  spoiled  by  Brigu- 
oli. It  was  impossible  for  the  others  to  do  Justice  to  the  piece,  when 
he  was  bound  to  be  so  mulish.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  be  a  plow- 
man, until  some  one  with  a  good  ear  chanced  to  hear  him  singhig  in 
the  fields  one  day,  and  had  him  receive  a  good  musical  education. 
The  story  sounds  very  plausible,  for  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  boor,  in 
the  way  he  treats  his  audiences  and  his  music.  For  no  true  artist,  I 
take  it,  will  trifle  with  his  art,  as  Briguoli  does. 

Well,  "  the  freshmen,''  &c.  will  have  to  wait  till  another  time.  I 
don't  believe,  however,  they  will  feel  much  slighted! 
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Any  qnestJoD  in  regard  to  an  Amerioan  College  laying  claim  to  the 
rights  of  a  University,  with  the  legality  that  we  do,  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice  and  careless  scrutiny.  American  institu- 
tions like  herself  are  new>  and  any  improvements  which  may  now  be 
engrafted  into  them»  or  any  real  change  now  found  necessary  and  car- 
ried out,  must  make  itself  felt  for  the  profit  and  improvement  of  all 
coming  generations.  We  cannot  here  stop  to  enquire  whether  the 
changes  of  the  future  are  to  hide  our  Alma  Mater  in  the  shadow  of 
their  greatness,  or  raise  her  with  them  to  a  still  higher  pinnacle  of 
honorable  advancement,  (although  this  question  may  still  be  a  mooted 
one,)  but  for  a  moment  will  look  to  her  present  situation,  and  see  if 
already,  as  many  claim,  the  foundation  shows  signs  of  crumbling,  and 
demands  the  hand  of  a  careful  revisor. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  Yale  is  the  foremost  College  in  Amer* 
ica;  foremost  in  purpose,  foremost  in  the  corps  of  its  instructors,  fore- 
most in  the  quality  of  its  students,  and  foremost  in  entertaining  and 
promulgating  those  republican  principles  by  which  alone  our  country 
can  be  saved,  and  under  which  alone  she  can  flourish.  As  such,  is 
her  course  of  instruction  what  it  should  bel  Americans  have  a  won. 
derful  idea  of  practicalitT/.  Boys  are  hurried  into  the  school  room, 
when  they  might  well  be  resting  in  their  cradles,  and  are  hurried  out 
again  almost  before  their  shadow  fades  from  the  doorway,  that  they 
may  be  placed  in  some  practical  business.  Youths  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, stand  behind  dry  goods  counters,  or,  after  a  three  months' 
course  in  a  so-called  Business  College,  enter  a  bank,  start  a  school,  or 
in  some  other  way  introduce  themselves  mto  practical  hunness.  Self- 
made  men,  too,  are  in  great  demand,  and  to  hear  the  eulogies  poured 
upon  these  fortunate  individuals,  one  would  think  that  they  alone  are 
worthy  of  the  patronage  or  support  of  an  enlightened  community. 
Neither  would  we  take  from  them  one  iota  of  their  greatness,  nor 
attempt  in  any  way  to  tarnish  the  bright  luster  of  their  education ; 
and  if  every  individual  bom  or  to  be  bom,  could  follow  out  the 
course  of  a  Franklin  or  a  Lincoln,  and  like  them  rise  to  honor  and 
renown  by  their  own  unaided  exertions,  we  would  willingly  do  away 
with  Colleges,  and  in  their  place  erect  the  humble  log  cabin,  as  a 
high  incentive  to  a  mighty  purpose.  But  as  Pranklin  was  but  one 
from  the  members  of  a  generation,  and  the  great  and  unknown  crowd 
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who  were  his  ootemporaries  and  the  witnesses  of  his  snccess  failed  to 
monnt  with  him  to  the  great  temple's  shrine,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
invent  some  method  by  which  the  multitude  may  be  elevated  from 
their  primeval  condition  to  a  state  of  intelligence  and  worth.  And  as 
the  nation  goes  on  increasing  in  power,  wealth  and  luxury,  so  will  the 
demand  for  education  increase.  The  oak  in  the  rugged  forest,  where 
all  like  itself  trust  to  the  guide  of  fortune  for  existence,  finds  escape 
from  the  storm  and  tempest  by  seeking  strength  from  the  destroyer, 
and  with  its  rude  productions  supplies  the  wants  of  those  who  trust 
to  It  for  their  subsistence.  But  when  the  forest  falls  beneath  the 
hand  of  man,  and  in  its  place  the  fruit  tree  is  planted  in  mellow  soil, 
with  tender  com,  then  must  the  gardener  watch  with  anxious  toil,  and 
seek  by  artificial  means  to  ward  off  the  destructive  colds  from  which 
nature  now  refuses  to  supply  a  refuge.  So  with  a  nation.  In  its 
early  days,  man  draws  his  strength  out  of  the  rugged  soil,  and,  bat- 
tling with  opposing  elements,  grows  strong,  and  meets  the  wants  of  a 
community.  But  as  society  becomes  more  refined,  a  dififerent  st^te  of 
education  is  required,  which  must  be  nourished  and  well  trained,  fail- 
ing like  that  of  olden  time  to  draw  its  bustenance  from  the  rich 
resources  of  its  surroundings. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  that  period  of  our  nation's  history,  and 
schools  and  colleges  abound  and  are  continually  springing  up  through- 
out the  land.  Are  we,  as  the  head  of  American  education,  sufficiently 
practical  in  our  coui'se  of  study  ?  Are  we  sent  forth  to  battle  with 
the  foes  of  life,  and  shed  an  influence  throughout  the  world,  sufficiently 
prepared  1  Or  is  the  time  spent  in  poring  over  musty  Latin  and  still 
mustier  Greek,  in  searching  for  sines  and  blundering  over  loga- 
rithms wasted  and  in  a  manner  useless  ?  We  say  it  is  not  wasted, 
and  that  to  our  College,  most  of  all,  America  will  be  debtor  hereafter 
for  whatever  of  scholastic  refinement  she  may  possess. 

What  a  work  is  yet  before  us  as  a  people !  The  first  line  of  rail- 
road connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  is  still  to  be  boilt. 
The  vast  prairies  and  unknown  regions  of  the  West  are  to  be  peopled, 
cultivated,  wrapped  in  the  net-work  of  rails  and  wires,  which  civillza- 
tion  now  demands,  and  refined ;  and  while  multitudes  there  are  toiiiog 
with  the  plow,  multitudes  in  the  East  must  supply  the  wants  of  the 
toilers.  Is  there  then  no  need  of  an  institution  pointing  with  an  eye 
ever  directed  upward  to  a  sphere  above  the  mere  necessities  of  exist- 
ence, elevating  the  mind  to  a  realization  of  the  truly  great  and  beau- 
tif\il,  and  forming  and  moulding  intellects  which,  like  Spenser's, 
Shakspeare's,  Milton's,  Byron's,  or  Irving*s,  shall  live  and  act  long 
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after  the  names  of  their  contemporaries  in  every  day  life  have  passed 
from  the  rolls  of  memory  ?  Aye,  America  must  have  an  incentive  in 
this  direction,  if  she  would  move.  As  a  nation,  we  are  hyrrying  on  in 
the  avenues  that  lead  to  wealth,  power,  and  other  earthly  allurements. 
We  must  be  lifted  from  oar  feet,  if  we  would  fly.  It  is  this  diet  of 
seemingly  dry  and  insipid  food  called  clcusicif  go  which  we  must  be 
fed,  ere  we  will  believe  it  capable  of  sustaining  life ;  and  if  its  influ- 
ence u  lost  upon  the  common  observer,  when  diluted  with  the  unedu- 
cated throng,  it  will  still  exist,  like  the  scarlet  thread  which  perme- 
ates the  cordage  of  the  British  navy,  unseen  by  the  idle  looker-on,  but 
always  recognized  by  the  careful  observer.  During  those  ages  of 
darkness,  before  a  Chaucer  wrote, — a  Spenser  or  a  Shakspeare, — ^what 
kept  alive  the  vital  spark  which,  when  quickened  by  the  warmth  of 
advancmg  freedom,  was  again  to  illuminate  the  world?  It  was  the 
classic  learning  of  the  monks'  cells,  the  Latin,  so  to  speak,  keeping 
charge  of  the  Greek,  and  lending  to  it  a  part  of  the  slight  attention  it 
received.  Our  dark  ages  may  be  yet  to  come,  and  future  generations 
still  unborn  may  own  to  us  their  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the 
tongues  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes.  l. 


^bfeet  Palrott.* 


There  was  silenoe  in  Thebes, 
For  night  had  come  down  on  the  Libyan  plain. 
The  roar  of  the  chariots,  the  sounds  of  the  streets 
Were  hushed,  and  the  life  of  the  city  had  died 
With  the  day.    The  repose  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
Beigned  o'er  temple  and  palace,  and  black  as  the  grave 
In  the  shadow  profound,  lay  the  Lake  of  the  Dead, 
Unstirr'd  by  the  softest- winged  zephyr  of  night 
But  lo  I  on  the  darkness  beams  suddenly  forth 
The  flashing  of  torches, — a  funeral  cortege 
Is  approaching  the  wave,  and  the  cries  of  the  mourners 
And  wailing  of  virgins  are  borne  on  the  air, 
Strangely  startling  the  stillness  of  night.    On  the  shore 
Of  the  lake  stand  the  Judges  awaiting  the  dead. 
No  accuser  appears,  and  the  voices  of  woe 

«  The  Saered  Lake  at  ThebM. 
VOL.  XX2  IL  9 
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Die  away  on  the  ear.    Then  the  consecrate  boat, 

Beoeiving  its  burden,  glides  over  the  lake^ 

And  the  torches  stream  o'er  the  dark  water.    But  now 

O'er  the  Nile,  from  behind  the  vast  fabric  of  Luxor, 

Arises  the  moon,  and  immingles  her  beams 

With  their  lurid  red  glare,  while  the  echoing  chant 

Of  the  virgins  soft  floats  from  the  shadowy  bark. 


Hymn  to  Vte  ISuurai  Triad  of 

O,  Osiris,  Lord  of  Nations, 

Of  all  gods  and  mortals  king, 
Mighty  Ruler  of  Amenti,* 

Hear  us  while  thy  name  we  sing; 

Hear,  0,  Isis,  Queen  of  Heaven, 

Mother  Qoddess,  Friend  of  Mao, 
Bread  Beginning  of  the  Ages, 

Thou  in  whom  this  soul  began; 

Mystic  Nephthys  of  the  Manes, 

Who  of  all  things  art  the  End, 
Virgin  sister  of  Osiris, 

Now  bur  suppliant  prayer  attend. 

Nephthys,  Isis  and  Osiris, 

Glorious  and  unchanging  Three, 
Welcome  back  this  ransomed  spirit 

To  the  realm  of  Deity.  p.  b.  p. 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  our  presumption  to  dive  far  into  the  dim 
depths  of  Dreamland,  where  profoundest  philosophers  have  dropped 
their  intellectual  plummets  in  vain.  We  recoil  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  phenomena  so  strange,  so  inexplicable  that  the  finger  of  the 
Eternal  seems  to  have  marked  them  holy  ground,  <' Dreams,— what 
are  they  V*  Byron  asks,  his  strong  mind  drowned  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  "unimpressed  impressions  on  the  retina  of  sleep/'  And 
Bhakspeare,  with  a  flourish  of  his  mighty  pen,  forswearing  the  phQos- 
ophy  of  Locke  and  Bacon,  answers : — 

*BwlM  of  the  Bgrptiiiub 
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They  "  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantasy." 

While  Dryden,  lost  in  fruitless  meditation,  mnnnurs  his  obscure, 
though  beautiful  reply  :-* 

"  They  are  but  interludes  which  Fanqy  makes ; 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  Mimic  wakes." 

And  credulous  Bailey,  recognizing  God  in  Dreamland,  adds  with  rev- 
erence : — 


It 


they  are  rudiments 


Of  the  great  state  to  come." — BaUey^s  Ihiha, 

These  definitions  are  themselves  as  dim  as  dreams,  and  they  leave 
us  still  pursuing  the  fleeing  shadows,  echoing  Byron's  words,  "what 
are  they  V 

It  was  our  purpose  to  propose  a  theory,  original,  profound,  and  cor- 
rect. We  spent  a  weary  day  in  "  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
and  drawing  nothing  out,"  and  then  abandoned  our  undertaking.  The 
infinite  variety  and  varied  phenomena  of  dreams  afford  our  faculties 
ample  grazing  ground,  without  trespassing  on  the  barren  field  of 
theory. 

Perfect  slumber  we  conceive  to  be  a  perfect  suspension  of  the  men- 
tal powers.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  a  distinguished  poetess 
sings  of 

*' A  rayless  realm  where  fancy  never  beams, 

A  NOTHnrQHXSS  BBTOSD  THX  hAXD  OF  DBKAIU^ — 

The  oblivious  world  of  sleep." 

The  brain  (the  seat  of  the  mind)  of  a  profound  sleeper  proves,  upon  ex- 
amination, to  be  in  complete  repose.  Dreams  cannot  then  take  place,  for 
they  require  the  exercise  of  mental  power.  But,  as  there  is  an  Jiour  called 
twilight,  neither  day  nor  night,  but  between  them ;  so  the  twilight  of 
the  mind,  the  hour  of  visions,  is  neither  sleep  nor  wakefulness,  but 
intermediate.  Accordingly  Job  speaks  of  ''  a  dream  when  deep  sleep 
u falling  upon  men ;"  and  David,  of  " a  dream  when  one  aivaketh" 
In  this  peculiajr  sleepless,  wakeless  hour,  the  faculiies  play  hide-and- 
s^k;  some  are  unduly  excited,  while  others  have  "flown  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;"  the  mind 
is  unbalanced,  the  dreamer  is  in  strictest  literality  nan  compos  mentis. 
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Thus,  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  faculties,  those  remaining  gain 
additional  freedom  and  force,  performing  feats  impossible  to  them  in 
a  symmetrical  mind.  Reason,  ibr  example,  when  in  sole  possession  of 
tlie  brain,  solves  the  most  difficult  problems.  Dickens  informs  as  that 
Codorcet  dreamed  bis  most  complicate  calculations ;  Coleridge  devised 
his  fearfully  beautiful  Kubla  Khan,  while  dozing ;  Voltaire  and  La 
Fontaine  composed  exquisite  verses  in  their  broken  slumber;  and 
Franklin's  dreams  instructed  him  in  science.  Memory  also  labors 
with  increased  vigor.  Old  men  recall  their  guileless  infancy,  their 
whining  "  school  boy"  days,  their  lusty  youth, 

"  And  scenes  long  past,  of  Joy  and  pain, 
Come  wildering  o'er  the  aged  brain." 

Prescience,  too,  a  latent  mental  attribute,  the  lingering  trace  of  God 
in  man,  revives  and  peers  into  the  dim  hereafter,  making  our  dreams 
*'  speak  to  us,  like  sibyls,  of  the  future.''  But  stranger  than  all  are 
the  freaks  of  the  Imagination,  when  uncontrolled  by  the  other  mental 
powers.  Here  the  dreamer  is  companion  to  the  "  lunatic,  the  lover, 
and  the  poet."  He  wanders  o'er  enchanted  ground,  through  pathless 
forests, 

"Scaling  the  difC^  or  dancing  on  hollow  winds;" 

dallymg  with  fairies,  listening  to  angel  whispers,  adorning  the  night 
with  "gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictured  joys;"  or  trembling  in  the 
gaze  of  glittering  demon-eyes,  and  filling  the  darkness  with  hollow 
groans  and  dripping  blood.  In  performances  like  these,  the  faculties 
are  all  at  rest,  except  imagination  only,  wherefore  its  flights  are  most 
fantastic,  as  in  the  following  dream : — 

We  returned  from  the  festivities  with  light  hearts  and  light  heads. 
Benignant  Luna  watched  us  with  malicious  laughter,  as  we  wound 
our  tangled  way  with  stumbling  steps.  At  length  (this  I  remember 
distinctly)  my  companion,  in  his  peculiar  style,  remarked,  "By  Gad- 
die,  old  fellow,  let's  rest."  So  we  carefully  assisted  each  other  to  a 
reclining  position  in  a  favorable  spot.  Hardly  were  we  seated,  when 
with  wonder  I  beheld  the  fair  Moon  hide  her  blushing  face  behind  her 
hands  of  cloud,  not  even  peeping  through  her  fingers,  and  one  by  one 
the  stars,  mourning  the  absence  of  their  princess,  wept  out  their  eyes. 
Deep  darkness  enveloped  me.  The  resting  place  beneath  me  van- 
ished, and,  fioating  in  space  with  as  little  care  or  effort  as  the  leaves 
we  see  whirling  in  the  air  on  windy  days,  I  pursued  my  aimless 
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flight.  The  force  that  carried  me  I  knew  not.  Memory*  curiosity, 
and  fear  were  obliterated.  I  closed  my  eyes  in  ecstasy ;  such  ecstasy 
as  I  remember  to  have  experienced  only  in  my  boyhood,  when,  with 
heart  in  throat,  I  screamed  with  irrepressible  delight,  as  I  reached  the 
highest  point  to  which  my  little  swing  could  carry  me.  Here  and 
there  I  floated  through  the  boundless  blackness  till  my  dreamy  bliss 
and  balmy  flight  were  arrested  by  a  sadden  shock.  My  legs  were 
borne  with  great  violence  against — I  knew  not  what,  but  certain  it  is 
at  that  moment  my  power  of  volitation  left  me,  and  my  body,  carried  by 
its  momentum  over  the  obstacle  that  struck  my  legs,  fell  headlong 
into  a  savory  mixture  of  the  consistency  of  hasty  pudding.  Opening 
ray  eyes,  (which  I  had  hitherto  kept  closed  against  the  darkness,)  I 
found  myself  in  a  Vast  tub,  shaped  like  a  railway  water  tank,  but  in 
dimensions  much  greater.  The  mixture,  which  proved  to  be  gruel, 
was  ground  by  the  revolutions  of  a  bladed  wheel  like  that  of  a  fan- 
ning  mill,  turned  from  without  by  a  crank.  These  revolutions  gave 
me  great  inconvenience,  tossing  me  hither  and  thither,  bruising  my 
flesh  and  endangering  my  bones,  alternately  plunging  me  under  the 
gruel  and  whirling  me  aloft  like  a  rat  in  a  chum.  At  length,  cling- 
ing to  the  meridian  as  I  passed  the  zenith  of  my  orbit,  my  fear-bound 
tongue  was  loosed,  and  I  cried  aloud  in  piercing  accents,  *'  Help,  in 
the  name  of  Grod  1"  but  no  assistance  came.  In  despair  I  shouted 
*'  Help,  in  the  name  of  Satan !"  and  forthwith,  to  my  Joyful  surprise, 
the  revolutions  stopped.  A  pair  of  fiery  eyes  peered  in  the  dim  light 
over  the  edge  of  the  tank,  and  a  brawny,  bony,  bearded  hand  was 
extended  to  my  rescue.  It  lifted  me  out.,  placed  me  on  my  feet,  and 
gently  wiped  the  gruel  from  my  eyes.  I  looked  upon  my  deliverer,  a 
being  of  superhuman  proportions,  whose  powerfal  frame  was  knit  with 
mnsdes  so  well  developed  that  the  smallest  were  as  plain  as  the  veins 
on  the  hands  of  a  laborer.  His  face  was  brown  and  wrinkled,  and  bis 
white  hair  hung  in  masses  over  his  broad  shoulders.  His  countenance 
was  that  of  a  man  once  proud  and  kind,  now  degraded  and  embittered 
by  adversity. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?"  I  asked,  when  my  amazement  gave  me  words. 

''  I  am  Apollyon,*'  he  replied,  "  and  in  thy  thoughtless  wanderings 
thou  hast  trespassed  on  my  realms.  I  am  grinding  gruel  for  my  min- 
ions," he  continued,  pointing  to  the  tub,  **  wilt  thou  assist  me  at  the 
crank  a  moment  V*  As  he  requested  this  favor,  a  benevolent  look  flit- 
ted across  his  features,  seeming  like 

" the  lighting  of  a  hope  about  to  die 

Forever  from  the  flirrowed  brow  of  heU's  etemityi" 
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like  the  shadow  of  a  smile  with  which  of  old,  as  Lucifer  in  heaven,  he 
might  have  been  familiar. 

I  readily  complied  with  his  request. 

He  thanked  me  kindly,  but  before  he  turned  away  he  stood  for  a 
moment  with  a  lingering  gaze,  and  said,  partly  to  himself  and  partly 
tu  me,  "  Alas,  I  am  friendless,  cheerless  now  I  Cling  to  thy  inno- 
cence, 0,  youth ;  beware  of  sm  that  dragged  me  down ;  yet  trust 
me  as  thy  friend.    0,  eternal  anguish,  give  me  a  moment's  respite !" 

I  "  pitied  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  old  man,"  and  thereupon  entered 
into  a  friendly  compact  with  the  devil.  In  a  moment  he  was  gone. 
I  grasped  the  crank  and  turned  it  long  and  faithfully ;  then  growing 
weary,  I  sat  down  to  rest  and  reconnoitre.  This  room  was  evidently 
the  kitchen ;  for  here  and  there  lay  heaps  of  provisions.  The  floor 
was  the  bare  earth,  and  the  ceiling  was  the  impenetrable  darkness.  I 
was  here  interrupted  in  my  observations,  by  an  officer  with  a  star  on 
his  breast,  inscribed  "  M.  N.  P.  0  "  (which  I  interpreted  to  mean 
Member  of  the  Nether  Police  Corps,)  who  struck  me  with  his  baton 
exclaiming  "To  your  duty  fellow;  there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked  " 
I  indignantly  refused  to  obey,  and  we  were  fast  coming  to  blows, 
when  the  timely  arrival  of  my  royal  friend  ApoUyon  put  an  end  to 
the  unfortunate  affair. 

"  If  you  are  weary,"  said  he,  "  you  may  survey  my  halls  to  rest 
you." 

So  I  wandered  off  into  a  labyrinth  of  dimly  lighted  passages, 
among  massive  stone  pillars,  and  under  lofty  arches.  As  I  advanced 
I  met  many  in  the  streets,  until  at  length  the  ways  were  crowded; 
and,  strange  to  tell,  each  individual  bore  upon  his  back  a  monstrous 
bundle.  Bending  and  groaning  under  the  load,  they  walked  continu- 
ally, without  rest  or  destipation. 

**  Why  is  this  ]"  I  asked  a  policeman  whom  I  met.  "  Punishment," 
was  his  laconic  answer. 

Many  of  the  burden-bearers  were  men,  but  still  more  were  of  the 
sex  called  ''fair"  on  earth;  and  most  of  these  were  very  beautiful ; 
possibly  their  beauty  had  been  their  ruin.  As  I  pursued  my  medi- 
tative way,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  figure  of  surpassmg  loveliness,  so  sur- 
passingly lovely  that  my  heart  fluttered  with  a  passion  which  theolo- 
gians say  has  no  existence  in  the  nether  world.  I  was  filled  with 
pity,  also,  as  I  saw  her  bending  her  form  under  an  exceedingly 
heavy  bundle.  Addressing  her,  with  one  hand  on  my  heart  and  the 
other  where  my  hat  would  have  been  had  I  not  been  bareheaded,  I 
said,  pointing  to  her  burden,  "  Permit  me  to  relieve  you  for  a  while." 
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She  turned  upon  me  a  look  so  obarming,  so  fall  of  gratitude,  so  ex- 
pressive of  surprise  (as  if  it  were  the  first  kind  word  that  had  fallen 
on  her  ear  smce  death*)  that  I  felt  already  repaid  for  the  service  1 
was  about  to  perform.  I  loosed  the  load  from  her  shoulders,  and  a 
sigh  of  relief  escaped  her.  Placing  the  burden  on  my  own  back  we 
proceeded  along  the  dim  passages  together,  conversing  in  low  and 
loving  tones,  until  I  was  suddenly  confronted  by  an  officer  exclaiming 
"  How,  shr,  is  this  ?"  I  briefly  told  our  story,  said  I  preferred  to 
carry  the  bundle,  and  quoted  a  passage  of  scripture  which  says, 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  He  frowned  fiercely,  and  replied 
in  thunder  tones,  **  Sir,  you  quote  an  article  from  the  by  laws  of 

Heaven,  this  place  is ."    His  reply  was  cut  short  by  a  shriek 

from  the  fiur  damsel  at  my  side,  who,  as  the  load  was  replaced  upon 
her  sbodlders,  fell  fainting  at  my  feet — ^literally  <'  an  angel  fiillen 
in  the  darkness."  I  stooped  to  restore  and  comfort  her,  but  the 
vast  crowd  with  one  voice  cried  "  move  on ;"  and  carried  along  in 
the  dense  throng  I  lost  sight  of  her  forever.  Cursing  my  ill  fortune 
I  hurried  back  to  the  gruel  tank  where  I  found  ApoUyon,  to  whom  I 
related  ho  a  dolorous  voice  my  grievous  complaint.  He  smiled  and 
said  ''  This  is  a  sad,  sad  place.  No  liberty,  no  love,  no  life.  But 
take  heart  and  let  us  visit  the  Isles  of  the  blest."  I  leaped  for  joy  as 
I  assented.  So  hand  in  hand  we  started  down  the  shady  dales. 
Each  moment  as  we  advanced  the  twilight  grew  lighter,  until  at  last 
we  reached  an  open  space  of  water,  dazzliMjg  with  brightness.  From 
the  surface  arose  continually  a  delightful  perfume  that  hung  visible 
upon  the  air.  The  sweetest  songs  that  ever  fell  upon  the  ear  of  man 
came  floating  over  the  lake,  wafted,  as  Lucian  says,  **  out  of  the  invis- 
ible ;"  low  and  solemn  like  the  chanting  of  nuns  in  a  distant  Abbey. 
I  attempted  to  pass  an  invisible  boundary,  but  an  unseen  power  re- 
strained me.  With  angry  impatience  I  turned  to  Lucifer — ^he  was 
gone.  My  eyes  were  open  to  the  sun,  and  the  voice  of  the  College 
watchman  said  '*  Gentlemen  it  is  5  o'clock  in  the  morning — high  time 
to  be  abed.  In  haste  we  retired  from  the  door-step  of  So.  Middle 
(where  we  had  passed  the  night,)  to  our  beds,  where  we  slept  till 
noon. 

The  preceding  is  an  exact  and  perfectly  truthful  record  of  what 
was  seen  in  sleep  one  night  and  sketched  the  next  day,  while  the 
memory  of  every  detail  was  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  dreamer.  Did 
imaginatioh  ever  wing  a  stranger,  wider,  more  ridiculous  flight  1 

We  thus  perceive  that  memory,  reasbn,  prescience,  imagination  and 
the  other  ntental  powers,  act  with  extraordinary  vigor  in  the  dreaming 
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hour;  and  that  when  one  faculty  is  employed  it  labors  strangely » 
fiercely,  madly,  because  the  others  have  all  withdrawn  to  give  it 
unrestricted  freedom.  So  our  theory,  without  pretense  as  to  profund- 
ity, without  certainty  as  to  originality,  without  confidence  as  to  cor- 
rectness, has,  in  spite  of  us,  proposed  itself.  And  now  it  becomes  us 
to  humbly  implore  pardon  of  the  world's  giant  intellects  for  even 
approaching  this  mystery  of  mysteries,  whose  intricate  knot  has  defied 
their  dexterous  fingers. 

If  our  words  have  been  true,  then,  to  conclude,  Dreamland  is  an 
accursed  spot  where  the  weary  mind  in  vain  seeks  rest;  a  purgatory 
through  which  the  tired  soul  must  pass  before  it  enters  the  paradise 
of  sleep.  Thrice  blessed  he  who  never  dreams,  who,  when  life 
becomes  '*  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,"  can  pass  through  Dream- 
land undetained,  to  court "  the  honey-heavy  dew,  the  poppied  warmth  " 
of  ''  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep."  Heaven  be  praised  for  an 
escape  from  every  care;  Ood  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.  "The 
brother  of  Death,"  says  quaint  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  exaoteth  a 
third  part  of  our  lives." 


The  persuasive  and  philanthropic  photographer  advises  us,  in 
nitrate  of  silvery  tones,  to  "  secure  the  shadow  ere  the  substance 
fades,"  and  it  is  with  the  desire  of  savbg  the  shadow  of  the  College 
/ence  before  destruction  razes  it,  and  of  preventing  the  historian  of  our 
Alma  Mater  from  passing  lightly  over  it,  as  Bemus  did  to  his  sorrow, 
in  a  similar  case,  that  we  pen  these  lines.  The  origin  of  our  fence  is 
enveloped  in  the  mists  of  the  seventeenth  century.^  We  know,  however, 
that  the  post  holes  were  dug  at  Saybrook  in  the  year  1700,  and  as  we 
saw  some  half  dozen  of  these  apertures  yawning  frightfully  at  early 
dawn  a  few  days  since,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  were  removed 
to  New  Haven,  with  the  College,  a  hundred  and  fiffcy  years  ago.  But 
as  we  saw  at  that  time  nothing  in  these  holes  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  we  pass  hastily  to  the  fence  proper.  (By  Fence  Propper,  we 
do  not  refer  to  the  respected,  but  lamented  College  carpenter.)  The 
founders  of  the  institution  sat.long  and  earnestly  upon  the  plan  of  the 
fence.    It  was  finally  decided  to  build  it  strong  and  simple,  as  befit- 
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ting  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  onltivated  grounds  of  the 
OoUege  and  the  barren  waste  of  the  outside  barbarian  world ;  three 
rails  high  on  three  sides  of  the  enclosure,  and  of  boards  closely 
Joined  on  the  fourth.  The  rails  were  so  made  that  their  cross  section 
was  a  diamond.  A  few  still  retahi  this  shapCi  and  are  looked  and  sat 
upon  with  aversion.  This  was  the  place  and  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  those  dark  days.  Dull  students  were  seated  there  that  they 
might  become  sharp  set,  and  accustomed  to  the  seats  in  Chapel. 
Their  incorrigible  dullness  dulled  the  sharp  edge  of  their  three-barred 
grief,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  rails  became  cylindrical ;  so  tor- 
ture became  temptation,  and  even  oration  men  thronged  the  perch. 
But  the  close  board  fence  is  still  thought  to  fulfil  its  design.  It  was 
ordered  by  the  Faculty,  that  if  the  Freshman  Glass  should  be  beaten 
in  the  annual  rush,  those  Freshmen  who  had  been  in  the  rear  of  the 
rushing  column,  should  paint,  in  token  of  their  defeat,  at  dead  of 
night,  in  running  colors,  the  number  of  their  class  upon  the  fence,  on 
pain  of  expulsion,  if,  in  the  course  of  their  artistic  occupation,  they 
should  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  College  watchman.  The  rugged  win- 
ters of  the  last  century,  warring  against  the  fiery  orthodoxy  of  the 
Congregational  school,  upheaved  lis  bulwark  with  their  heathenish 
frosts,  and  the  weight  of  heavy  students  became  necessary  to  hold  it 
down.  That  they  might  not,  in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  slide  like 
avalanches  from  its  summit,  the  Faculty,  with  true  Puritan  grit, 
resolved  to  give  it  a  coat  of  sand,  and  the  students  finding  this  wear- 
hig  upon  their  patience  and  pantaloons,  in  a  lengthy  but  pointed  peti- 
tion, besought  their  instructors  to  remove  the  sand ;  but  sand  is  still 
there,  and  the  petition  is  preserved  in  the  College  library,  under  the 
title  of  "  Sand  Paper." 

But  why  harrow  up  our  feelings  by  recalling  the  roughness  of  the 
past  1  With  brighter  students  came  brighter  days  for  the  College. 
The  fence  suffered  a  change  with  the  politics  of  the  Colonies,  and  was 
no  longer  simply  the  guardian  of  the  College  exclusiveness ;  it 
became  democratic;  it  was  a  lower  forum, — ^the  roost  of  the  bird  of 
freedom.  Here  all  classes,  yes,  even  outsiders,  were  wont  to  gather 
to  hear  the  ringing  utterances  of  the  apostles  of  liberty.  Here  town 
and  gown  recoimted  their  several  grievances,  and  settled  them.  Here 
David  Humphrey  exposed  the  intolerance  and  aristocratic  narrowness 
of  a  certain  literary  society,  and  acquired  his  enduring  title,  ^  *  Par'- 
nohUe  Fratrum"  It  was  on  this  fence  that  Calhoun  remained  during 
his  entire  course,  and  thus  arose  the  doubts  in  regard  to  his  member- 
ship hi  one  or  the  other  of  those  rival  societies. 

10 
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Many  events  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  been  foreshadowed 
by  our  College  disturbances.  The  fence  was  once  a  oonyentlon  ball. 
The  students,  overwhelmed  with  the  strong  beer  sold  by  the  College 
Butler,  came  out  arm  in  arm,  and  the  fence  felt  them  lean  on  it  for 
support.  They  shed  alcoholio  tears,  and  inaugurated  a  bread  and 
butter  rebellion.  But  notwithstanding  the  College  members  kicked, 
the  College  Corporation  survived.  The  House  of  Fellows  proved 
too  much  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Insubordination  was  qnelledt 
and  the  boys  went  quietly  in  to  prayers.  Soon  the  bars  of  the  old 
fence  began  to  ring  with  music, — ^music  rude,  perhaps,  but  refreshing. 
When  they  rolled  out  "  Gaudeamus,"  passers-by,  however  unclassic, 
knew  that  they  were  rejoicing.  They  loved  Yale  College,  and  they 
said  so.  Why  don't  we  sing  **  Yivat  Academia"  now,  as  then  1  Is  it 
because  of  our  admiration  for  the  taciturn  female,  who  <*  never  told 
her  love?"  "  Lauriger,"  too,  if  not  purer  in  morals,  is  superior  in  its 
poetry  to  ''  Here's  to  Good  Old  Bum !"  At  least  its  objectionable 
features  are  hidden  by  its  untranslatable  Latin. 

But  it  is  foreign  to  our  history  to  cry  for  a  revival  of  letters.  Pat 
Malloy  sings  his  sentimental  story  in  a  manner  which  would  be  inter- 
esting, if  he  belonged  to  Yale;  but  if  his  fifteen  brothers,  dissimilar 
to  pigs,  will  stay  at  home,  we  expect  Beethoven  beneficence  to  pay 
that  rent.  The  Ethiopian  fiddler,  too,  has  helped  our  morality.  The 
first  scraping  of  his  strings  was  sole-stirring,  and  always  brought  a 
delighted  crowd  to  the  fence,  where  they  were  soon  relieved  of  all 
temptation  to  court  fortune  by  the  pitch  of  the  uncertain  copper. 

These  musical  soirees,  if  they  did  not  give  it  birth,  at  least  nour- 
ished and  strengthened  that  healthy  mutual  admiration  and  respect 
which  is  the  soul  of  all  college  happiness.  There  was  hardly  room 
for  the  indulgence  or  display  of  petty  passions  on  the  narrow  fence ; 
but  when  the  College  Song  was  shaken  up,  those  rails  would  blossom, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  mto  some  such  flowers  as  "  the  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer," or  the  "  Sweet  Potato  Vine."  After  all,  we'll  dash  sentiment, 
and  advocate  all  College  Songs,  of  any  time  or  air,  if  always  it  be 
open  air. 

Students  of  Ethnology  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  traces  of  the 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  have  been  discovered  near  the  fence.  If  the 
day  is  fine,  large  numbers  of  these  Jews,  attired  in  a  manner  of  mod- 
est magnificence,  may  be  seen  there  oonversing  affably  with  the  stu- 
dents, Gentiles,  who  apparently  consider  them  their  dearest  friends; 
in  fact  so  great  is  the  veneration  in  which  a  certdn  tribe  is  held,  that 
the  boys  are  constantly  heard  appealing  to  its  ancient  founder,  and 
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the  name  of  B.  Oad  is  on  eyery  tongue.  This  regard  is  reciprocal,  so 
that  these  favored  people  of  high  birth  and  long  and  ancient  lme»  (we 
mean  the  old  clothes  line,)  never  despise  even  that  student  who  wears 
a  ragged  coat.  But  we  fear  that  this  friendship  is  unstable.  To  be 
sare  these  itinerants  bring  greenbacks,  but  so  do  the  worms.  They 
are  arrayed  in  sheep-skin,  like  a  drum,  and  like  it  they  are  hollow. 
Beware  of  these  anti-porkers ;  buy  not  their  watch-chains  nor  their 
meerschaums.  The  chains  will  color,  but  the  meerschaums  won't. 
Be  not  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  diamond  pins,  or  too  late 
you  may  discover  that  they  are  merely  Ju-Ju-paste. 

Daniel  Pratt  found  in  the  fence  a  convenient  auditorium.  At  its 
comer  he  has  unfolded  to  listening  and  liberal  crowds  the  mysteries 
of  the  laws  of  motion,  by  maintaining  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
always  in  order.  Daniel  used  to  swing  about  the  circle  considerably 
in  his  harangues,  but  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  he  will  never  live 
in  the  White  House.  He  is  too  honest  to  be  successful  in  political 
management.  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  country  if  every 
politician  was  a  non-est-man. 

But  the  fence  is  passing  away.  The  sturdy  wood  which  was  a 
pine  cone  two  centuries  ago,  and  has  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  by 
day  and  night,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  guarded  the  College  Green, 
must  yield  in  the  vigor  of  its  age  to  the  age  of  iron.  There  are  dread- 
ful rumors  of  a  new  fence  of  iron  bars,  to  be  sixteen  feet  and  one 
inch  high, — just  the  distance  an  apple  will  fall  in  one  second  ^-g. 
Thus  the  new  student  will  receive  his  first  lesson  in  gravitation  at 
his  very  entrance,  and  be  spurred  on  to  deeper  research.  And  there 
is  to  be  one  great  gate,  which  the  street  watch  will  close  at  the  tick  of 
twelve.  How  belated  star-gazers  will  run  down  that  watch !  The 
south-east  comer, — scene  of  many  a  wholesome  revel, — is  to  be 
superseded  by  the  new  Museum.  Let  us  hope  that  the  old  right 
angle  will  be  taken  up  tenderly,  and  laid  with  care  in  some  honorable 
place  in  the  hall  of  curious  things,  that  retuming  sons  of  Yale,  as 
they  rejoice  at  the  increasing  glory  of  their  Alma  Mater,  may  find  it 
a  substantial  reminder  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  College  Fence. 
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Wb,  t00|  at  last,  send  our  hearty  greetiog  to  the  OoUege  world.  This  is  easy,  and 
]f  this  were  all,  we  should  be  heartily  glad.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We  must 
make  a  talk  to  this  most  complex  organization.  Herein  is  a  difficult.  There  are 
here  two  ourrents  of  life,  two  classes  of  men  of  directly  opposite  characters.  One 
is  AiU  of  life  and  animal  spirits ;  the  other  thoughtful  and  earnest.  There  is  power 
and  character  in  each.  Bach,  however,  is  disposed  to  put  a  low  estimate  upon  the 
other.  Each  would  rather  like  to  sweep  the  other  from  existence.  "  Supeifldal," 
say  tt^e  earnest  ones,  of  those  full  of  gay  life.  The  jolly  souls  look  at  the  earnest 
men  and  ejaculate  with  unction — *' Fossils."  Then  they  meditate  just  one  Instant. 
In  that  brief  space  they  settle  it  irrevocably,  that  the  so-called  "  fossils  "  have  no 
business  among  living  men— except  as  curiosities.  The  grave  is  a  fit  place  for  the 
dead,  they  think,  and  they  at  least  think  logically.  Now  in  this  state  of  things 
there  is  advantage.  Kinds  little  accustomed  to  serious  thoughts,  have  their  atten- 
tion occupied  for  a  brief  space,  at  least,  with  realities.  All  this,  too,  comes  in 
through  the  influence  of  oppugnant  characters.  Now,  we  say,  let  both  classes 
remain.  They  help  each  other.  The  influence  of  the  lively  renders  the  earnest 
ones  less  rigid,  more  expansive  in  their  sympathies,  less  self-absorbed.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  serious  ones  upon  the  wide  awake  class,  is  to  impart  at  least  a  moment- 
ary gravity.  Let  both  classes,  say  we,  live  and  thrive.  Bach  needs  the  other. 
Both,  however,  need  to  be  more  generous.  If  there  is  anything  detestable  in  a  man 
of  any  pretensions  to  culture,  it  is  a  contracted,  exclusive  sympathy.  The  man  who 
alwajTS  refers  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  own  individuality,  and  measures  a 
man's  worth  by  the  degree  of  his  resemblance  to  that  standard,  is  a  pitiable  sped- 
meo.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  skull  which  covers  such  a  brain  will  ever  be 
broken.  The  Juggernaut  wheels  themselves  couldn't  crack  it.  Yet  some,  indeed 
not  a  few,  measure  others  thus.  If  the  individual  observed  conforms  to  some  &vor- 
ite  type,  it  is  well,  if  not,  he  is  an  imbecile.  Expansive,  very.  As  i^  when  that 
peculiar  type  of  character  was  fashioned,  all  forms  of  admirable  characters  were, 
also,  exhausted.  As  we  have  before  intunated,  we  wish  there  were  a  more  genial 
recognition  between  the  two.  We  don't  believe  in  drawing  the  lines  of  classes 
distinct  and  clear.  Chasms  between  dasses  and  orders  have  been  the  causes  of 
unending  conflicts  the  world  over,  and  through  all  time.  Let  orders,  races,  charac- 
ters blend.  What  will  civilization  be  worth  until  this  be  thoroughly  accomplished  ? 

But  I  began  with  the  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  saying  anything  to  a  world  composed 
of  such  oppugnant  elements.  There  is  one  realm,  however,  into  which  both  dasses 
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penetrate  more  or  less.  We  shall  hazard  nothing  m  Baying  that  all  daasea  appre- 
ciate liyeliness  and  witticisms.  We  enjoy  the  same  exceedingly,  but  could  Derer 
(we've  lamented  it  a  thousand  times,)  furnish  the  same  for  others.  If  there  iB  any- 
thing we  covet,  it  is  the  power  of  effectually  dispensing  jokes  and  stories,  ^w 
gifts  are  more  acceptable  to  all  parties.  None  live  longer  in  a  sunny  and  genial 
memory.  Our  own  memory  of  a  gifted  story  teller,  a  genial,  hearty  old  man, 
who  on  stormy,  Winter  days,  held  our  wrapt  attention  as  he  dispensed  his  interest- 
ing tales,  is  cherished  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

But  in  the  matter  of  jokes,  the  College  world  is  no  wise  behindhand.  For  this 
matter,  nearly  all  the  jokes  perpetrated  of  late,  fall  on  the  college  fence.  By  the 
result,  we  judge  that  the  fence  is  worsted  every  time,  in  fact,  well  nigh  demolished, 
In  other  respects  the  college  world  moves  quietly.  Things  are  settling  into  routine, 
that  immovable  calm  that  to  many  is  so  wearisome.  The  rival  classes  have  smoth- 
ered their  animosity,  or  else  in  their  numerous  conflicts  it  has  evaporated.  At 
any  rate  things  are  moderately  pladd.  Base  ball  continues  to  rage  as  an  epidemic, 
with  undiminished  tary.  Only  a  few  have  escaped  an  attack.  The  whole  region 
round  about  seems  more  or  less  afiOicted.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  ap- 
proaching cold  weather  will  completely  put  a  stop  to  its  ravages.  The  GoUege 
Chapel  is  the  only  place  in  which  a  hurtling  ball  does  not  appear.  Therein,  on 
Sundays,  and  during  twenty  minutes  on  each  morning,  there  is  absolute  safety. 
This  twenty  minutes  in  the  Chapel  is  very  refreshing.  It  alone  enables  the  systems 
of  those  not  attacked,  to  endure  the  successive  and  violent  attacks  to  which  all  such 
are  subjected.  We  have  been  struck  once.  This  sort  of  missUe  gives  no  warning 
like  the  screaming  shell,  no  whistle  like  the  rifle  ball.  Its  movement  is  silent  like 
the  walk  of  the  pestilence.  It  comes  upon  you  all  unseen.  The  first  thing  you 
know  you  feel  a  blow  that  might  have  felled  an  ox.  This  at  least  was  our  first 
impression.  Then  you  feel  a  sharp  pam.  Next  a  curious  phenomena  presents 
itself;  it  is,  I  think,  a  nervous  affection.  The  sensation  is  very  much  as  one  feels 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  passion  oomes  over  one.  Then  comes  an  ahnoet  irresistible 
disposition  to  employ  a  phraseology  marked  by  strong  and  violent  expressions.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  this  peculiar  literary  accomplishment  is  greatly  disapproved 
of  by  community,  and*hence  is  never  on  any  occasion  employed  in  College.  Since 
we  were  struck  we  have  never  approached  the  gymnasium  without  the  sense  of 
almost  overpowering  fear.  The  missiles  in  this  section  fly  in  all  directions.  The 
victims  of  this  malignant  ball  playing  epidemic  rush  over  you  without  compunction 
or  remorse ;  four  at  one  tune  once  rushed  on  and  over  us,  with  momentum  enou{^ 
to  have  knocked  down  the  walls  of  Sumter.  If  we  had  been  the  ICaoedonian 
Phalanx,  all  bristling  with  spears,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  just  the 
same.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  never  approach  the  gymnasium  without  feeling  as 
though  we  were  between  two  hostile  batteries  in  battle  time. 
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There  ia  one  thing  on  aooount  of  which  we  must  not  fail  to  congratulate  the 
College  world,  and  that  is,  its  proximity  to  the  recent  Blood  Hound  Show.  The 
free  exhibition  of  these  animals  to  the  students  was  a  matter  of  unparalleled  gen* 
erosity  for  a  showman ;  the  full  attendance  of  the  students  on  that  occasion  does 
credit  to  College  appreciation.  This  exhibition,  the  manager  informs  us,  in  his 
advertisement,  is  'interesting,"  'instructive,"  and  withal  "moral"  We  never 
seriously  questioned  the  two  first  qualifications,  but  we  had  grave  apprehensions  as 
to  whether  the  exhibition  was  strictly  a  moral  one.  This  information,  so  kindly 
vouchsafed  by  the  manager,  doubtless  relieved  community  of  a  serious  doubt  about 
the  matter. 

We  also  congratulate  the  Senior  Class  on  a  temporary  release,  at  least,  from  the 
study  of  chemistry.  We  have  endured,  with  tolerable  fortitude,  every  other  event 
of  our  College  course ;  this,  however,  was  too  much.  We  believe,  though,  that  the 
iiistructors  in  that  branch  did  all  that  men  could  do,  to  make  the  subject  plain.  If 
we  wished  to  destroy  digestion  we  would  introduce  to  the  stomach,  at  one  time,  a 
ton  of  solid  food;  it  flEdrly  illustrates  the  amount  of  chemical  sdence  that  was 
crammed  into  the  organ  of  mental  digestion  in  a  correspondingly  short  time.  If 
men  were  bom  giants,  or  professors  of  chemistry,  the  case  would  then  be  dilScuIt. 
Now  it  is  unspeakably  sad.  The  class  might  as  well  be  sent  out  to  level  the 
Alleghanies,  or  cast  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Pacific,  as  to  do  so  much  chem- 
ical work  in  so  little  time. 

We  have  been  somewhat  surprised,  of  late,  to  receive  an  intimation  that  the  Lit. 
is  desigoed  to  be  a  picture  of  College  life.  We  thought  it  was  designed  to  be  an 
exponent  of  the  literary  ability  of  College ;  its  most  earnest,  vigorous  thought. 
Now,  as  things  seem  to  us,  College  life,  and  the  ablest  College  thought  and  appro- 
cnation,  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  In  the  Lit.  wq  sometimes  come  across  a 
true  sentiment,  a  genuine,  earnest  thought ;  in  College  every-day  life,  rarely.  In 
this  place,  we  get  at  what  men  are  in  general ;  in  the  Lit.  we  learn  what  men 
think  they  ought  to  be.  In  general,  it  holds  true,  that  men  write  what  will  be 
respected ;  they  live  as  impulse  dictates.  College  life  is,  in  some  respects,  unreal 
and  frivolous.  Is  there  much  thoughtflilness  or  earnestness  in  its  social  inter- 
course ?  The  inen  who  are  here  ought  to  look  forward  to  leadership  in  American 
intellectual  life.  The  best  institutions  ought  to  produce  the  best  thinkers.  We 
ought,  then,  by  this  time,  to  have  caught  the  key-note  in  this  most  thought  Ail, 
earnest,  progressive  age.  American  intellect  is  all  nerve  and  spring.  From  the 
American  heart  comes  a  voice  earnest,  and  deep,  and  solemn  as  the  voice  of  an 
Archangel;  it  presents  to  us  the  problem  of  life,  the  destinies  of  nations;  it  sounds 
in  our  ears  the  cry  of  the  world's  people,  calling  to  their  help  all  true  hearts,  all 
strong  intellects.  Towards  fixing  these  grand  feelings  centrally  in  our  hearts, 
College  social  intercourse  does  next  to  nothing.    On  the  other  hand,  there  seems 
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an  effort  to  ezdude  all  that  has  stem  significanoe.  SuooesSi  no  matter  how  attained, 
is  what  we  worship.  Now  we  don*t  like  an  old  fogy,  a  man  whose  nature  is  ahiiv- 
elled,  whoae  soul  is  as  dry  and  hard  as  a  rail;  bnt  we  think  a  man  fbll  of  human 
lifb  and  fire,  who  thinks  earnestly  and  oourageonsly,  is  a  very  beautiful  character. 
We  believe  that  half  the  disasters  in  life,  in  private  Hfe  and  in  national  legislation, 
are  due  rather  to  intellectual  oowardioe  than  intellectual  imbecility.  There  is  not 
one  man  in  ten  who  dares  face  the  serious  facts  of  life.  Men  dare  not  think.  They 
e^joy  a  jolly  good  time  so  much  better  than  they  can  aoythhig  else,  that  a  thought 
outside  this  narrow  range  is  frightf\il.  But  we  say,  that  unless  we  have  grit  enough 
to  solve  the  problems  that  life  and  society  present,  we  might  as  well  have  been  bom 
without  brains.  Why  should  not  College  social  intercourse  be  genuine?  Whj,  in 
social  stations,  is  it  not  better  that  we  should  occaaionaUy  meet  a  man  as  he  reallj 
is,  rather  than  always  what  in  him  is  grotesque  and  superficial  ?  Is  not  man  more 
than  his  dress,  more  than  all  his  superficial  graces?  Most^  however,  seem  to 
receive  with  utmost  welcome,  a  soul  all  enveloped  in  what  is  artifldal,  while  for 
one,  strong,  earnest,  brave,  they  have  only  a  sneer.  But  we  have  said  enoo^ 
For  the  present,  farewell 
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Of  late  years  mnch  discussion  has  arisen  among  thinking  men  upon 
the  subject  of  education,  and  weighty  reasons  have  been  advanced  in 
favor  of  changes  in  the  studies  constituting  the  curriculum  of  most  of 
our  universities.  Several  eminent  philosophers  have  been  led  to  be- 
stow upon  this  matter  long  and  careful  thought.  Doubtless  the 
truths  eliminated  by  this  discussion  might  be  applied  with  profit  to 
the  system  pursued  in  our  own  college,  but  we  design  at  this  time  to 
consider  another  and  more  fundamental  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  the  existing  method  of 
Instruction.  If  this  be  false,  it  matters  little  on  what  it  may  em- 
ploy itself. 

A  good  part  of  the  college  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  Yet  the  proficiency  usually  attained  in  these  languages 
is  far  from  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
them.  Not  a  few  of  each  year's  graduates  are  unable  to  undergo  a 
thorough  examination  in  syntax,  or  to  render  accurately  a  page  of 
Homer  or  Cicero.  Nor  do  we  anywhere  discover  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  classics  which  alone  can  make  their  pursuit  successful.  Students 
go  to  their  books  as  to  irksome  tasks ;  artificial  aids  supercede  honest 
work ;  and  the  hour  spent  in  recitation  is  the  dullest  of  the  day.  For 
four  years  the  majority  stumble  heedlessly  over  the  studies  of  the 
course,  and  finally  graduate  with  a  crude  and  ill-digested  stock  of 
classical  information  which  would  do  no  credit  to  an  intelligent  lad  of 
fourteen. 

An  examination  into  the  system  of  instruction  will  afford  a  ready 
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explanation  of  this  deplorable  state  of  scholarship.  A  fundamental 
error  at  Yale  is  the  attempt  to  teach  langaages  in  detached  portions. 
For  a  titne  the  attention  of  the  student  is  confined  to  the  principles 
l^d  down  in  one  division  of  his  grammar,  while  all  others  are  ignored. 
After  a  while  another  set  of  principles  is  taken  up  and  discussed  in 
the  same  manner,  each  being  considered  separately,  and  not  in  combi- 
nation with  others  equally  essential.  Indeed,  the  student  never 
expects  to  answer  a  question  relating  to  the  grammar  of  a  previons 
term.  Thus  he  advances  through  the  course,  viewing  disconnectedly 
the  different  elements  of  each  language,  nor  till  the  last  term  but  one 
devoted  to  Greek,  does  he  receive  a  word  of  instruction  upon  the 
modes,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  wliich  it  is  impossible  at  all 
to  comprehend  the  language.  A  similar  usage  prevails  in  Latin,  and 
in  either  case  the  tendencies  of  the  system  are  obvious.  Vain  will  be 
the  attempt  of  one  to  translate  a  language  while  ignorant  of  the  chief 
element  of  its  structure,  and  profitless  the  labor  expended  upon  a 
great  extent  of  text  while  his  knowledge  of  principles  remains  so  lim- 
ited. Nor  is  the  case  bettered  when  further  advances  are  made  into 
the  domain  of  grammatical  rules,  unless  these  be  viewed  in  their 
proper  connections  and  combinations.  If  principles  once  learned  are 
kept  constantly  before  the  mind,  and  the  modifications  impressed  upon 
them  by  other  principles  are  carefully  noted,  the  learner  will  soon 
grasp  the  structure  of  a  language.  But  withdrawn  from  the  atten- 
tion, they  soon  vanish  from  memory,  or  retained  unused  their  mutual 
relations  remidn  unperceived,  and  they  stand  out  an  incoherent,  un- 
connected, barren  mass  of  facts,  lumbering  the  mind  with  fatal  weights 
instead  of  winging  it  for  skyward  flights.  True,  familiarity  with  the 
vocabulary  of  a  foreign  language,  joined  to  a  slight  acquamtance  with 
its  syntax,  may  enable  one  to  render  easy  authors  passably.  Yet  in 
the  absence  of  a  definite  knowledge  of  each  and  every  element  in  all 
its  relations,  translation  inevitably  becomes  confused  and  uncertain — 
the  precise  difficulty  of  the  student  of  Yale.  Moreover,  essential 
truths  lie  neglected  till  the  last,  so  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
be  continues  miserably  equipped  throughout  the  course.  The  student 
is  shut  off  from  aU  thorough  and  satisfactory  knowledge,  and  do  we 
wonder  that  enthusiasm  finally  dies  out  of  his  breast,  and  that  unable 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  in  his  pathway,  he  lags  listlessly  behind 
and  at  length  withdraws  in  disgust  from  the  race! 

It  would  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  a  method  so  radically  faulty,  was 
at  the  outset  deliberately  adopted.  The  system  springs  legitimately 
from  an  attepipt  to  hurry  over  too  much  ground,  and  till  this  be 
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checked  the  evil  will  continue.  Translation,  however  rough  and  un- 
couth, is  exalted  into  painful  prominence,  while  the  length  of  lessons 
preclades  the  possibility  of  thoroughness.  Many  things  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  text  must  go  unnoticed. 

Reviews  are  also  sacrificed  to  this  spirit  of  haste,  and  what  is  su- 
perficially learned  one  day  to  be  glanced  at  the  next,  soon  fades  from 
the  memory.  The  pages  of  last  week  look  as  unfamiliar  as  those  of 
next.  Joined  to  so  vague  and  fleeting  an  acquisition,  the  knowledge 
of  principles  partakes  largely  of  the  prevailing  evanesoence.  In  short, 
no  thorough  knowledge  can  come  from  such  a  course.  Consequently 
the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  classics  must  be  entirely  ignored,  for 
a  perfect  translation  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge.  It 
matters  not  how  rough  or  inelegant  a  version  be,  if  it  contains  the 
outline  of  the  thought,  and  ungrammatical,  unidiomatic  English  is 
daily  used  in  our  recitation  rooms  in  a  way  that  ought  to  bring  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  youngest  tyro.  No  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
produce the  form  of  the  original.  We  get  the  mere  skeleton,  stripped 
of  rounded  life  and  grace.  Read  in  this  way,  no  culture,  no  discipline 
rewards  the  pursuit  of  the  classics,  and  we  may  count  as  wasted  the 
time  spent  in  dabbling  with  them.  Yet  such  is  the  system  at  Yale, 
and  its  results  accord  with  its  character.  No  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  writings,  no  appreciation  of  their  beauties,  no  enthusiasm 
in  their  behalf,  but  well  nigh  universal  ignorance  and  indifference ! 
When  College  is  over,  they  are  flung  aside,  never  to  be  re-opened,  and 
with  them  is  flung  away  the  labor  of  life's  best  years.  The  pernicious 
errors  of  this  system  will  be  more  clearly  apprehended  from  contrast 
with  what  appears  to  be  the  true  theory  of  instruction. 

In  learning  a  language,  the  first  object  should  not  be  to  translate, 
bat  to  ground  one's  self  thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  it«  structure . 
Till  these  be  mastered,  translation  cannot  proceed  with  profit.  The 
time  of  the  student  should  not,  then,  be  consumed  in  running  over  a 
great  extent  of  text,  examining  into  principles  separately  and  uncon- 
nectedly.  But  at  first,  paramount  attention  should  be  given  to 
principles,  proceeding  with  the  text  slowly  and  with  searching 
thorouglmess.  Confine  the  lesson  to  a  short  passage,  a  few  lines  if 
need  be,  and  in  them  let  not  a  single  point  escape  scrutiny.  Whatev- 
%{'  topic  has  not  been  treated  in  the  grammar  already  read,  should 
receive  a  full  oral  explanation  from  the  teacher.  Indeed,  these  two 
modes  of  instruction  must  be  combined  constantly.  What  folly  to 
suppose  that  important  matters  may  be  neglected  with  safety,  b^ 
cause  they  chance  to  fall  last  in  the  grammar !    Never  pass  a  point 
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till  it  be  thoroughly  understood.  Long  and  careful  reviews  should 
also  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  daily  routine,  and  ample  time  be 
allowed  for  their  preparation.  It  is  only  by  thus  dwelling  upon 
principles,  that  they  are  made  familiar  and  permanent  possessions. 
The  text  becomes  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  with  it  the  principles  il- 
lustrated by  its  structure.  It  becomes  a  grammar, — a  grammar,  too, 
full  of  life  and  meaning,  to  which  the  student  refers  every  difficulty 
encountered  in  his  progress.  Advancing  thus,  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  language  can  be  as  completely  mastered  in  thirty  pages  as 
in  three  thousand,  frequent  application  rendering  them  perfectly  fa- 
miliar. Translation  now  becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task,  and 
can  be  pushed  with  great  rapidity  and  with  real  profit.  The  knowledge 
acquired  in  a  few  months,  exceeds  in  exactness  and  value  the  medley 
of  classical  lore  which  garnishes  the  minds  of  many  students  to  the 
day  of  graduation.  Henceforth  he  works  intelligently  and  successful- 
ly, diving  deeper  each  day,  and  constantly  exhilarated  by  the  richness 
of  his  discoveries.  Difficulties  vanish  at  his  approach  and  yield  up 
the  beauties  which  they  concealed.  Every  question  directly  or  re- 
motely suggested  by  the  text  is  a  fair  question,  nor  should  lessons 
ever  be  so  long  as  to  excuse  their  neglect. 

But  ability  to  answer  every  question,  should  by  no  means  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  the  student.  Extensive  and  accurate  knowledge 
should  evince  itself  in  the  translation.  Gare  should  be  taken  that  the 
rendering  may  mirror  the  form  of  the  original  as  well  as  represent  its 
meanmg.  Much  of  the  value  of  classical  literature  lies  in  beauty  of 
expression.  It  is  chiefly  as  works  of  art,  faultlessly  perfect  even  in 
the  minutest  detail,  that  the  ancient  writings  claim  our  attention. 
Disregard  this  quality,  and  you  lose  what  is  best  in  them.  Ac- 
cordingly the  translator  should  aim  specially  at  elegance.  Carefully 
noting  how  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs,  the  flexibility  of  moods, 
the  delicate  shading  of  words  and  their  position,  all  contribute  to  the 
forcible  and  beautiful  utterance  of  the  thought,  let  the  student  mould 
his  English  version  after  the  same  model,  bearing  in  mind  the  while 
that  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  is  essentially  different,  and  that 
the  beauties  of  one  cannot  be  literally  reproduced  in  the  other. 
Nothing  is  more  at  variance  with  good  taste  than  an  exact  rendering 
of  foreign  idioms.  Idioms  are  the  outgrowth  of  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing principles  of  languages,  and  are,  therefore,  the  very  portions 
which  will  not  bear  transplanting.  'No  rule  is  more  frequently  vio- 
ated  in  the  class-room.  Loose,  vulgar  and  meaningless  expressions 
daily  grate  upon  the  ear,  and  the  pride  that  would  elsewhere  ciy  oat 
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against  them,  is  cowed  into  silenoe  by  the  ooantenanoe  of  authority. 
The  real  object  of  classical  studies  seems  forgotten.  Doubtless  the 
classics  are  of  yalue  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  But  whence 
will  come  the  discipline,  if  we  disregard  their  characteristic  yirtues  1 
In  the  first  plaee»  dear  insight  into  every  point  of  stractore  is  essential. 
Yet  this  only  paves  the  way  for  a  clear,  faithful  and  elegant  transla- 
tion. It  is  in  grasping  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  so  as  to  repro- 
duce them  truthfully,  in  the  careful  adjustment  of  every  expression 
and  in  the  diligent  search  after  adequate  words,  that  the  various  pow. 
era  of  the  mind  are  exercised  and  strengthened.  Hence  spring  habits 
of  clo.^  and  discriminating  thought,  a  cultivated  taste,  facility  of 
expression.  So  constantly  are  the  varied  faculliesin  use  that  we  may 
reasonably  view  with  distrust  the  attempt  to  substitute  the  sciences 
for  the  classics  as  studies  of  discipline.  The  sciences  do  not  tend  to 
produce  a  uniform  development.  Certain  attributes  essential  to  a 
well  ordered  mind  they  do  not  aim  to  cultivate,  while  these  receive  a 
just  share  of  attention  in  the  classics.  The  two  departments,  it  is 
true,  are  rather  correlative,  each  supplementing  the  deficiencies  of  the 
other.  Yet  for  the  college  course,  aiming  as  it  does  at  the  expansion 
of  all  the  powers,  the  classics  combine  the  greater  number  of  excel- 
lencies and  cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with. 

Many  persons  incline  to  refer  the  decline  of  scholarship  to  external 
causes.  They  find  its  source  in  a  general  disinclination  for  study, 
fostered  by  the  rise  of  other  objects  of  attention,  not  an  unnatural 
occurrence  in  a  community  composed  solely  of  young  men.  Often  the 
prevalent  use  of  translations  is  alleged  as  a  leading  cause,  and  some 
have  imagined  that  the  importation  from  Germany  of  musty  authors 
unknown  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bohn,  would  sap  at  once  the  founda- 
tions of  poor  scholarship.  But  the  real  cause  lies  deeper,  and  the 
causes  alleged  are  but  superficial  outgrowths  of  the  inward  malady. 
To  a  thorough  student,  ''  a  pony"  is  an  incumbrance  rather  than  a 
help,  for  he  can  make  better  time  on  foot  than  in  the  saddle.  To 
hasty  superficiality  we  are  indebted  for  the  disgraceful  ignorance 
which  invites  the  use  of  artificial  aids. 

Turning  to  the  mathematics  we  discover  the  same  tendency  toward 
haste.  Of  all  fields  exhaustive  thoroughness  is  here  essential.  Full 
of  stem  logic,  the  mathematics  subject  the  mind  to  the  most  rigorous 
processes  of  thought,  and  satisfactory  conclusions  can  come  only 
through  a  thorough  understanding  of  every  step  from  beguining  to 
end.  Nor  in  these  processes  can  the  mind  be  hurried.  It  must  have 
time  to  digest  every  point  and  to  work  out  conclusions  for  itself.    But 
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the  slnrring  instead  of  the  thoroagh  prooess,  is  very  tempting  and 
prevalent.  The  habit  of  memorizing,  of  getting  an  external  and  not 
an  internal  view»  is  readily  acquired.  We  have  known  persons  to 
memorize  whole  books,  becoming  facile  at  recitation,  without  any  ap- 
prehension of  the  why  and  wherefore.  It  is  this  tendency  against 
which  we  have  to  guard.  Lessons  should  be  of  such  length  that  no 
disposition  to  slide  over  difficulties  can  reasonably  arise,  and  to  guard 
against  barren  superficiality  the  instructor  should  make  use  of  the 
most  searching  questions.  Moreover,  principles  should  be  dwelt  upon 
and  enforced  by  frequent  example,  till  they  become  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  A  world  of  truth  is  contained  in  the  old  maxim,  ''line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept."  On  the  recurrence  of  these  princi- 
ples the  student  is  prepared  to  apply  them  instantly,  and  to  proceed 
triumphantly  and  Joyously  to  logical  results.  Otherwise,  recourse 
will  be  had  to  the  memorizing  process.  Hence  arises  the  great  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  the  higher  mathematics.  The  student,  unfamiliar 
with  the  principles  over  which  be  has  already  passed,  and  of  which  his 
present  studies  presuppose  a  knowledge,  can  make  little  headway. 
Demonstrations  become  confused  and  unfathomable,  whereas,  being 
mainly  deductions  from  previous  theorems,  they  would  appear  clear 
and  simple,  had  these  theorems  been  mastered  at  the  proper  time. 
Indeed,  from  this  source  springs  the  prevalent  dislike  of  all  matfae  • 
matical  pursuits.  The  mind  relishes  nothing  more  keenly  than  a  lucid 
and  elegant  demonstration  of  a  mathematical  truth.  Every  one  can 
testify  to  the  pleasure  sometimes  experienced  in  following  a  proposi- 
tion of  £uclid  where  the  successive  steps  are  clear  and  distinct.  We 
believe  that  equal  pleasure  will  reward  a  proper  pursuit  in  any  field. 
The  more  difficult  and  complicated  the  process,  and  the  greater  the 
mental  efibrt  requisite,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  satisfaction  of 
the  final  triumph.  The  science  should  be  studied  as  it  has  been 
built  up,  rising  step  by  step  through  combinations  of  previous  princi- 
ples. Its  rigorous  discipline  would  then  prove  invaluable,  while  at 
present  we  lose  much  of  the  good  which  we  might  derive  from  it. 
Particularly  do  we  look  back  upon  the  mathematics  of  sophomore 
year  as  dark  uninteresting  regions,  unconscious  of  any  benefit  from 
our  journey  through  them.  True,  their  frequent  repetition  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  facts  there  eliminated,  but  a  living  appreciation  of 
them,  the  majority  of  us  do  not  possess,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
have  been  forced  to  accept  too  much  upon  authority  in  our  subsequent 
studies.  We  fail  of  that  clear  conception  of  Philosophy,  Astronomy 
and  cognate  branches,  which  comes  from  grasping  fhlly  their  funds- 
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mental  elements,  and  which  alone  can  make  them  permanent  and 
valuable  possessions. 

These  remarks  apply  with  great  force  to  the  subordinate  studies  of 
the  course.  Three  times  the  allotted  period  would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  mastery  of  Logic.  When  French  is  learned  in  **  six 
easy  lessons,"  then  possibly  Logic  may  be  in  tioelve ;  or  when  a 
knowledge  of  Euclid  is  gathered  from  a  few  scattered  captions,  then  a 
few  detached  definitions  may  unfold  to  the  learner  the  whole  science 
of  reason.  Till  that  day  the  time  thus  wasted  will  be  better  employed 
in  recreation. 

Scarcely  an  individual  enters  college  but  thirsts  for  information 
upon  the  subject  of  Chemistry,  tlhemistry  is  one  of  those  arts, 
which,  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  pertain  to  living,  and  a  desire  to  in- 
vestigate its  mysteries  is  irrepressible.  Tet  scarcely,  a  person  leaves 
college,  knowing  aught  or  likely  after  to  learn  ought  of  this  science. 
Our  slight  dabblings  in  it  uniformly  breed  disgust.  Tet  it  possesses 
great  fascination  for  those  who  have  bestowed  upon  it  time  and  atten- 
tion sufficient  for  its  comprehension.  We,  however,  after  some  dozen 
recitations,  are  supposed  to  have  taken  a  thorough  survey  of  its  broad 
field,  and  corresponding  demands  are  made  upon  us.  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd ;  and  the  mind  naturally  recoils  from  this  forcing 
process.  Chemistry  possesses  such  practical  utility  that  its  import- 
ance cannot  be  well  overestimated,  and  sufficient  time  might  profitably 
be  allotted  to  insure  its  mastery.  Otherwise  banish  it  from  the  calen- 
dar. A  subject  of  this  nature,  if  untouched,  will  always  invite  investi- 
gation, and  commenced  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  prove  of 
inestimable  benefit.  A.fter  the  disgust  of  one  failure,  however,  the 
chances  are  that  it  wOl  ever  afterward  remain  neglected. 

What  then  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  college  course  f  Of  real 
knowledge  we  cannot  ezpect  to  acquire  a  great  deal  during  the  four 
years  spent  here.  The  object  is  rather  to  develop  the  mental  powers 
and  fit  them  for  future  acquisition,  looking  well,  also,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste,  that  we  may  be  able  to  wield  gracefully  the  weapons 
we  have  won.  How  far  does  the  system  of  instruction  meet  this  re- 
quirenoent?  Its  palpable  tendency  is  toward  superficiality.  In 
attempting  too  much,  it  does  nothing  well.  This  evil  crops  out 
everywhere, — an  evil  fatal  to  correct  and  vigorous  thought, — ^infecting 
the  mind  with  loose  and  shambling  hal)its,  far  more  easily  acquired 
than  extirpated.  Still  less  is  superficiality  compatible  with  that  re- 
fined taste  which  dives  instinctively  into  the  depths  where  the  kernels 
of  truth  are  hidden.    The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  collie 
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Id  great  measure  defeats  lis  own  design,  falling  far  short  of  offering  to 
the  student  the  advantages  which  it  promises.  Nor,  till  a  radical 
ohange  be  effected,  will  Yale  ever  send  forth  classes  of  vigorous  and 
polished  thinkers.  The  best  commentary  on  the  present  system  is 
found  in  the  utter  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  study  which  pervades  the 
community,  and  in  the  too  frequent  separation  of  literary  and  soholas- 
tic  honors.  The  two  ought  to  be  associated  to  a  degree  that  success 
in  scholarship  is  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  eminence  in  after  life. 
The  leading  classical  scholar  of  England  graces  a  high  seat  in  the 
state,  and  nearly  all  prominent  positions  are  filled  by  graduates  of  her 
universities.  In  America  there  is  a  growing  distrust  of  colleges. 
Men  perceive  that  our  national  fiaste  fails  to  succeed  in  this  sphere, 
and  while  so  many  others  are  opening  where  young  men  are  trained 
thoroughly  for  the  duties  of  life»  the  idea  gains  ground  that  a  college 
education  possesses  little  real  utility.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Yale 
contributes  her  share  to  the  formation  of  such  an  opinion.  Let  her 
look  well  to  her  laurels,  if  she  would  lead  the  van  of  American  col- 
leges, and  rear  up  sons  who  shall  prove  an  honor  to  her  name.    w. 


MoRB  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
ancient  historians,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  a  Hebrew  prophet  met 
in  the  city  of  Babylon.  That  city  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  great- 
ness. As  the  capital  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  nearly  all  western 
Asia  was  subject  to  its  sway.  Greece  was  hardly  yet  heard  of  among 
the  nations.  The  early  glory  of  Egypt  was  fading  away,  and 
Babylon  divided  with  her  the  learning  and  power  of  the  world.  In 
the  progress  of  her  arms  toward  the  west,  she  had  destroyed  the  na- 
tionality of  the  Hebrews,  and  scattered  that  people  throughout  her 
empire.  A  few  of  their  learned  men,  and  among  them  Daniel,  were 
admitted  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Babylonian  religion.  History  also 
makes  it  probable  that  Pythagoras  was  admitted  to  converse  with  the 
most  learned  of  the  land,  and  to  compare  his  ideas  upon  all  subjects 
which  interest  men,  with  the  ideas  of  the  Babylonian  sages  and  the 
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Hebrew  prophet.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  representaliyes  of  three 
distinct  oivilizations  of  the  ancient  world,  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment, morals  and  religion. 

The  government  of  Babylon  was  strictly  despotic.  The  king  was 
supreme.  His  word  was  law.  The  power  of  life  and  death  was  in 
bis  hands,  and  the  highest  of  his  subjects  had  no  appeal  from  his 
arbitrary  decLBions.  It  was  the  patriarchal  idea  carried  to  its  farthest 
limit  absolute  power  on  the  one  hand  and  absolute  obedience  on  the 
other.  But  while  the  absolute  authority  of  the  patriarch  over  his 
children  remained,  paternal  love  was  wholly  forgotten.  The  people 
were  not  his  children  but  his  slaves.  Passing  most  of  his  time  in  the 
seraglio,  the  monarch  made  his  own  pleasure  and  the  gratification  of 
his  own  passions  tJie  great  object  of  his  life,  neglecting  the  good  of 
his  people  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  The  boundless  resources 
of  the  empire,  situated  where 

''The  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  oa  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,** 

enabled  these  monarchs  to  gratify  every  desire  of  a  depraved  and 
sensual  soul,  so  that  they  have  become  for  all  succeeding  ages  ex- 
amples of  debauchery  and  sensuality.  The  people  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  example  of  thehr  sovereign,  and  they  too  reveled  in  every 
species  of  luxury.  For  the  rude  hut  of  barbarians  they  built  splendid 
edifices,  decorated  with  all  that  wealth  could  supply  or  art  invent. 
For  the  wooden  and  brazen  vessels  of  other  nations  they  substituted 
gold,  silver  and  ivory.  Under  such  circumstances  the  passions  could 
not  fail  to  be  unnaturally  developed.  Woman  was  degraded  to  her 
lowest  condition,  and  everything  conspired  to  mark  Babylon  as  the 
type  of  sensuality.  From  this  country  that  stream  of  corruption 
flowed  which  in  later  ages,  sweeping  westward,  involved  Greece,  and 
afterward  Rome,  in  final  overthrow.  The  religion  of  this  people  cor- 
responded with  their  morals.  Customs  the  most  revolting  were  made 
a  part  of  religious  worship.  The  inherent  ideas  of  religion  implanted 
in  the  human  mind  had  been  fearfully  distorted  and  corrupted.  From 
a  religion  which  we  may  suppose  at  first  to  have  been  comparatively 
pure,  they  had  degenerated  into  the  grossest  Idolatry.  Their  principal 
deity  was  Bel,  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  city,  A 
lofty  temple  was  erected  to  this  deity,  far  higher  than  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  and,  perhaps,  identical  with  that  tower  whose  top  was  to 
have  reached  into  the  heavens.  From  the  summit  of  this  temple, 
during  many  generations,  the  priests  of  Bel  watched  the  mysterious 

movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Here  thehr  vivid  imaginations 
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pictured  those  myriad  shapes  with  which  tbey  peopled  the  heavens. 
The  universal  desire  of  mankind  to  look  into  the  future,  led  them  to 
seek  a  revelation  of  its  secrets  from  the  movements  of  the  stars.  Here 
they  devised  a  system  by  which  they  pretended  to  have  power  to  reveal 
the  fates  of  men  and  to  determine  the  leading  events  of  a  life  from  the 
position  of  the  stars  at  its  beginning.  To  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Venus  they  assigned  a  benign  influence,  while  Mars  and  Saturn  indi- 
cated evil.  This  college  of  Priests,  like  all  other  classes  of  men,  was 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  king,  and  no  stranger  could  be  admit- 
ted to  its  mystories  without  his  permission. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  Daniel  was  brought,  by  command 
of  the  kmg,  into  this  sacred  body.  He  was  of  a  nation  which  had,  in 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  extended  its  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates,  but  now,  its  glory  was  departed.  No  longer  conquerors, 
they  had  become  the  conquered  people.  God  had  at  last  brought 
upon  them  that  punishment  for  their  sins  which  had  been  so  often 
denounced.  Their  homes  were  desolate ;  their  fields  were  unculti- 
vated ;  their  cities  were  overthrown  ;  their  land  enjoyed  its  Sabbaths 
which  they  in  their  prosperity  had  denied  it ;  their  "  holy  and  beautifal 
house,''  where  their  fathers  praised  the  Lord,  was  **  burned  up  with 
fire,  and  all  their  pleasant  things  were  laid  waste,"  and  the  people 
were  gone  into  captivity.  From  these  forlorn  captives  were  selected, 
probably  from  the  royal  family,  a  few  persons,  that  they  might  be 
instructed  in  the  learning  of  the  East.  They  were  especially  selected 
as  men  of  wisdom  and  ability,  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
their  own  governmcDt  and  religion.  Their  idea  of  government  was 
peculiar  and  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  now  placed. 
From  the  time  of  Saul  the  government  of  the  nation  had  been 
monarchical,  but  the  true  Hebrew  never  lost  sight  of  the  theocracy* 
That  God,  who  had  chosen  them  as  his  peculiar  people,  and  had  es- 
tablished their  national  existence,  was  ever  thought  of  as  the  true 
Head  of  their  government.  **  By  Him  kings  reigned  and  princes 
shewed  Justice."  Manifesting  himself  in  the  shekinah,  and  making 
known  his  will  by  means  of  his  priests  and  prophets,  he  was  no  less 
regarded  the  true  Sovereign  of  his  people  under  the  good  kings  of  the 
line  of  David,  than  when  the  judges  ruled  over  the  land.  Daniel  was 
an  admirable  type  of  true  Hebrew  character.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  deep  and  abiding  reverence  for  God  and  his  law  as  supreme. 
If  that  law  conflicted  with  human  ordinances,  he  was  never  at  a  loss 
which  should  be  obeyed.  Regardless  of  consequences,  he  made  the 
law  of  God  his  only  rule  of  action.    In  this  course  he  was  sustained 
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by  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  power  of  Qod  to  protect  him  in  any  emer« 
gency,  and  hence  he  derived  that  firmness  with  which  he  persevered 
in  the  path  of  duty,  and  that  courage  with  which  on  so  many  occa* 
sions  he  addressed  his  sovereign ;  as  when  he  interpreted  to  the 
terrified  Belshazzar  the  fearful  meaning  of  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall.  He  was  plain  and  open  in  all  his  dealings.  He  cared  not  for 
concealment  and  never  used  deception.  As  the  Jews  of  the  present 
day,  scattered  among  all  nations  of  the  earth  are  still  a  distinct  people ; 
so  Daniel,  amid  the  luxurious  court  of  Babylon  stood  alone  and  uncor- 
rupted,  relaxing  not  one  Jot  from  his  principles,  but  clinging  with 
unyielding  tenacity  to  that  which  gave  him  character  as  a  Hebrew, 
the  law  of  his  God.  The  religion  which  he  brought  to  Babylon  was 
far  superior  to  that  to  which  he  was  there  introduced.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  by  direct  revelation,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  Ood  had  been 
preserved  from  the  earliest  ages.  Idolatry  was  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  spiritual  nature  of  God  was  inculcated.  Three  times 
each  year  the  people  presented  themselves  at  the  temple  of  the  invisi- 
ble Gk>d  to  render  to  Him  their  tribute  of  sacrifice  and  adoration. 
One  day  in  seven  was  set  apart  for  meditation  upon  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  for  teaching  them  to  the  rismg  generation.  The  indelible 
seal  of  circumcision  marked  the  faithful  from  the  surrounding  gentile 
tribes,  and  the  strict  prohibitions  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  an  effectual 
check  agamst  too  free  intercourse  with  external  nations.  From  the 
midst  of  such  institutions,  Daniel  was  brought  into  the  Babylonian 
court  where  be  soon  rose  to  a  high  position.  Possessing  the  true 
wisdom,  he  demonstrated  his  superiority  over  the  arts  of  the  magicians 
and  astrologers,  and  without  doubt  improved  the  opportunity  thus 
given  him  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  that 
heathen  people. 

At  this  point  another  character  is  introduced.  A  philosopher  of 
Greece,  with  that  burning  thirst  for  knowledge  which  characterized 
his  people,  after  having  drained  the  fountains  of  Egyptian  learning, 
seeks  still  frirther  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the  choicest  gems  of  oriental 
wisdom.  He  came  as  a  learner,  not  to  teach  but  to  be  taught  He 
was  from  among  a  people  distinguished  by  intellectual  activity.  That 
people  were  indeed  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  existence.  The  sun  of 
civilization  which  shone  with  meridian  splendor  upon  the  proud  states 
of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  had  but  Just  begun  to  gild  the  mountain 
tops  of  Greece,  that  country,  the  brightness  of  whose  day  was  yet  to 
eclipse  all  that  had  gone  before  it.  He  inherited  that  love  of  power 
so  natural  to  the  Greek,  and  so  different  from  the  political  apathy  of 
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the  Asiatic.  It  was  this  peculiarity  of  the  Greciaii  mind  thai  orig- 
inated those  forms  of  government,  which  prevailed  among  their  states, 
all  of  which  tended  more  or  less  toward  democracy.  They  oonsidered 
man  as  a  being  fitted  to  rule  and  not  merely  to  obey,  and  as  all  could 
not  rule,  there  arose  among  them  the  doctrine  of  political  equality  and 
popular  government,  an  idea  whose  progress  ia  destined  yet  to  confer, 
as  it  has  already  conferred,  numberless  benefits  upon  mankind. 
Pythagoras  was  also  a  bright  example  of  Grecian  sobriety  and  tem- 
perance. He  viewed  the  luxurious  habits  of  eastern  nations  as 
unworthy  of  so  noble  a  being  as  man,  and  restricted  himself  to  that 
which  nature  needed.  He  was  well  instructed  in  the  beautiful  religious 
system  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
piety.  Among  them  each  dty  had  its  patron  god.  Every  mountain 
was  presided  over  by  some  divinity.  The  singing  groves  were  musi- 
cal with  the  whisper  of  the  dryads.  The  gushing  fountain  and  the 
sparkling  rill  were  peopled  with  innumerable  nymphs.  Bands  of 
oreads  sported  over  the  mountain  ridges,  and  satyrs  danced  in  the 
shady  valleys.  The  sea  god,  Poseidon,  held  sway  over  the  waves, 
and  amid  the  flame  and  smoke  of  the  volcano  was  the  forge  of  He- 
phaistus,  and  the  Cyclopes  his  workman.  The  gloomy  realms  of 
death  were  governed  by  the  stem  Hades, 'who  gathered  the  souls  of 
the  brave  and  the  good  into  the  bright  fields  of  the  Elysium,  but  con- 
demned the  wicked  to  the  fires  of  Tartarus.  The  Furies  followed 
the  criminal  to  the  day  of  his  death,  while  the  Graces  danced  about 
the  hours  of  joy.  From  Olympus  the  high  Thunderer  issued  laws  to 
gods  and  men,  and  far  above  all  the  awful  Moir»  dispensed  the  &te 
of  the  universe.  But  these  idle  tales  did  not  satisfy  the  mind  of 
Pythagoras.  It  might  suffice  for  the  vulgar  to  adore  and  pray  to 
zeus,  as  a  god  residing  upon  the  summit  of  Olympus,  to  fear  the 
wrath  of  the  avenging  furies,  or  Usten  with  breathless  awe  to  the 
senseless  tales  of  augurs,  or  the  weak  verse  of  pretended  oracles;  but 
Pythagoras  felt  the  falsity  of  all  this,  and  while  he  recognized  the 
basis  of  the  system  as  truth,  he  yet  longed  for  such  a  system  as  would 
satisfy  a  reasoning,  thinking  man.  Surrounded  by  darkness  and  error, 
he  sought  the  true  God.  There  is  something  touching  in  the  thought 
of  this  heathen  philosopher,  wandering  with  restless  feet  through  the 
earth  in  search  of  God,  and  at  last  finding  hi  Danid  one  who  could 
teach  him  the  long  sought  wisdom,  and  then  rejecting  it.  The  God 
of  the  Hebrews  was  not  the  GK>d  of  the  Grecian  philosopher.  As  in 
later  ages  Christ,  so  m  that  age  Jehovah,  was  to  tiiie  Greeks  "  foolish- 
iiess."    After  comparing  the  religious  belief  of  the  Egyptians  with 
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that  of  the  eastern  natioDB,  Pythagoras  formed  his  own  opmions  upon 
God  and  his  worship,  and  upon  the  existence  and  condition  of  the 
souL  His  matbematioal  mind  reduced  all  things  in  nature  to  perfect 
order  and  symmetry.  Everything  depended  upon  number,  and  all 
sprang  ultimately  from  one.  Banged  around  the  great  unit»  each  in  its 
proper  place  and  corresponding  with  its  fixed  numberi  was  everything 
in  the  universe.  He  thus,  doubtless,  unconsciously  anticipated  by 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  the  beautiful  discoveries  of  modem 
science,  by  which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  about  the  stem  of  a  plant,  the  laws  of  crystalization,  and  the 
disposition  of  tiie  heavenly  bodies,  may  all  be  referred  to  the  same 
arithmetical  expressions.  The  inexplicable  movements  of  the  stars* 
which  so  perplexed  the  minds  of  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  he  reduced 
to  perfect  order,  and  claimed  the  high  honor  of  being  alone  among 
mortals  permitted  to  hear  the  celestial  harmony  of  tiie  spheres.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  claim  of  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind  which 
he  put  fortii. 

"  Above  the  petty  pasiions  of  the  crowd 
He  stood  in  fVosea  marble  likea  God." 

He  aspired  to  infallibility  and  taught  his  followers  to  take  his  words 
as  decisive  upon  all  occasions.  From  his  position  of  pretended  supe- 
riority he  gave  forth  doctrines  which  he  intended  should  contain  much 
of  mystery,  and  to  our  eyes  do  contain  much  of  folly.  He  indeed 
rightly  considered  the  soul  as  always 

"  Frogressisg,  never  readuDg  to  the  end," 

yet  he  strangely  supposed  the  path  of  progress  to  lie  through  the 
brute  creation,  as  if  the  soul  of  man  could  be  elevated  by  inhabiting 
the  form  of  a  brute.  Perhaps  from  his  acquaintance  witii  the  Jewish 
system,  through  Daniel,  he  derived  the  numerous  restrictions  which  he 
laid  upon  his  followers  in  regard  to  their  food. 

Many  ages  after  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  a  distinguished  Latin  poet 
sang  of  a  person,  then  expected  to  appear  upon  the  earth,  and  restore 
the  golden  age  of  Saturn's  reign.  Although  Pythagoras  taught  no 
such  doctrine,  yet  who  can  say  that  he  may  not  have  discussed  with 
his  disciples  the  strange  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  which  he  had 
met  in  Babylon,  and  although  he  may  have  given  no  more  credit  to 
the  prophecy  of  a  Saviour  uttered  by  Daniel,  than  ,he  would  have 
given  to  the  ravings  of  the  Delphic  priestess,  or  the  uncertain  predic- 
tions of  astrology,  yet  perhaps  this  was  the  true  origin  of  that  popular 
belief,  about  the  time  of  Ohrist^  which  possessed  just  enough  of 
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vagueDess  to  admit  of  being  wrought  into  a  beautiful  poem  by  the 
master  band  of  Virgil.  The  prevalenoe  of  the  same  idea  in  the  East 
may  perhaps  also  be  traced  to  the  iDfluenoe  of  Daniel.  He  did  not 
indeed  introduce  the  Hebrew  religion  into  that  country,  but  such  wor- 
ship was  established  as  God  was  willing  to  honor  when  the  time  of 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled*  by  sending  the  Star  of  the  East  to  direct 
the  Magi  to  ''Him  that  was  bom  King  of  the  Jews." 

Ages  have  now  passed  away,  the  city  of  Babylon  has  cmmbled  into 
dust  and  the  relics  of  its  former  greatness  have  perished  forever. 
The  stem  despotism  of  its  govemment  is  being  more  and  more  modi- 
fied by  the  Grecian  idea  of  political  equality.  Han  has  ceased  to  be 
the  slave  of  government  and  is  becoming  his  own  ruler.  But  there  is 
yet  another  step  to  be  taken  in  advance  of  this.  The  turmoO  and 
strife  of  the  world  shows  that  perfection  in  government  is  yet  far  from 
being  reached.  It  will  be  reached  when  a  universal  theocracy  shall 
be  established ;  its  only  law  the  law  of  love.  The  religious  institu- 
tions of  that  age  too  have  passed  away.  The  lofty  temple  of  Belus  is 
level  with  the  plain,  and  the  stars  roll  nightly  over  its  ruins,  unwatch- 
ed  by  the  eye  of  magician  or  astrologer.  The  beautifur  mythology  of 
Greece  is  remembered  only  as  a  fairy  tale.  The  winds  still  murmur 
through  the  trees,  but  the  voice  of  the  dryad  is  hushed.  The  foun- 
tains sparkle  as  of  old,  but  the  nymphs  are  laid  asleep  forever.  The 
oareds  course  no  more  over  the  mountains,  and  the  satyrs  have  ceased 
to  dance  through  the  groves.  The  voice  of  the  Thunderer  is  hushed 
forever,  and  the  stem  MoirsB  no  longer  give  forth  their  decrees. 
These  "beautiful  creations  of  fiction"  do  indeed 

"  In  the  web  of  the  poet 
Still  hold  sway  o'er  the  heart; 
People  stiU  the  hoary  forests, 
And  in  haunted  grottos 
Disport  to  the  eye  of  fancy." 

But  their  power  to  influence  the  lives  of  men  is  gone.  The  Hebrew 
system  too  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  trod- 
den by  the  feet  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  God  do 
longer  consumes  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  A  miserable 
remnant  of  this  ancient  people,  scattered  through  the  earth,  still  cling 
to  the  lifeless  forms  of  that  religion,  but  its  types  have  found  their 
prototype  in  Ohrist,  and,  though  neglected  by  his  people,  the  religion 
which  he  established  is  gradually  subduing  the  earth  to  its  sway. 
And  thus  the  world  slowly  rises  to  a  higher  and  a  higher  level.  Thus 
it  slowly  advances  toward  perfection ;  and,  as  the  soul  through  its 
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▼ariouB  transmigrations,  so  the  world  through  every  revolution, 
through  every  age  of  darkness  and  through  every  hard  fought  battle 
for  the  truth,  steadily  approaches 

*'  One  grade,  one  step,  one  cycle  nearer  God." 

0.   H, 


Port  ffj^tt-rj^at. 

VALB   "8TYLB." 

Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  annual  boat  race  at  Worcester, 
cannot  fail  to  remember  the  marked  differeuce  in  one  respect  between 
the  Yale  style  of  pulling,  and  that  of  Harvard.  Superior  gracefulness 
characterizes  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  this  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  facilities  for  wherry  puUiug,  and  its  consequent  prevalence  at 
Oambridge,  make  it  much  easier  for  a  trained  crew  to  pull  with  that 
long,  easy,  elastic  stroke  which  gives  such  an  appearance  of  grace  and 
symmetry.  But  nevertheless  I  could  not  help  thinking  after  the  race 
in  '65,  when  Yale  won  such  laurels,  that  the  two  crews  and  their  re- 
spective ways  of  rowing  were  good  representative  types  of  the  two 
colleges :  Yale,  with  plenty  of  backbone  and  muscle,  but  somewhat 
scornful  of  appearances,  and  Harvard,  not  without  the  same  substan- 
tial qualities,  yet  preeminent  for  her  attention  to  the  polish  which 
contributes  so  much  to  general  effect.  And  without  knowing  how  far 
the  contrast  between  the  colleges,  if  carried  out,  would  continue  no- 
ticeable, one  cannot  fail  to  remark  how  the  Yale  characteristic 
pervades  everything.  The  course  of  instruction  marked  out  by  the 
faculty  notoriously  pays  very  little  attention  to  belles  lettres.  The 
instruction  in  Rhetoric,  which  properly  pertains  to  manner  rather  than 
matter,  is  very  meager.  Yale  declamation  is,  generally  speaking, 
ungraceful,  and  often  really  uncouth.  Even  our  physical  training 
shows  the  same  character.  One  very  seldom  sees  good  gymnastic 
performances  beyond  the  raising  of  weights  and  swinging  of  clubs ; 
and  in  boating,  as  I  have  said,  our  whole  attention  is  directed  to  the 
development  of  muscle.  In  society,  the  manners  of  most  Yale  students 
are  anything  but  polished. 

On  many  accounts  it  is  a  great  pity,  I  tbmk,  that  this  should  be  as 
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It  is*  The  Yale  training  is  doubtless*  in  the  main^  remarkably 
thorough  and  good.  We  want  men  in  this  country, — thinking,  practi- 
cal, liberal.  And  such  men  Yale  is  very  well  calculated  to  produce. 
In  fact  she  is  preeminently  an  American  college.  But  while  she  em- 
bodies American  virtues  so  admirably,  would  it  not  be  well  if  she 
could  add  thereto  the  culture  in  which  much  that  is  decidedly  Ameri- 
can is  lacking  ? 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  Yale  standard  of  correct  style  in  compo- 
sition. Method  and  perspicuity,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  looked  upon, 
and  Justly  too,  as  the  characteristics  most  to  be  sought  after.  For 
young  writers  this,  in  many  respects,  is  a  good  standard,  for  it  tends 
to  prune  off  what  is  superfluous  and  bombastic.  But  its  effects  do 
not  stop  here.  What  is  really  invaluable  to  the  writer,  imaginative, 
force,  and  power  of  illustration,  fall  too  decidedly  into  the  back- 
ground. We  are  apt  to  foi^et  that  a  writer,  in  order  to  have  his 
productions  read,  must  present  them  in  popular  form.  Unless^  indeed, 
they  be  scientific,  in  their  character,  no  amount  of  originality  or  phi- 
losophy will  compensate  for  lack  of  intrinsic  interest.  For  in  that 
case  the  works  will  not  be  read,  and  their  contents  might  as  well  have 
remained  where  they  originated,  in  the  author's  brain.  Much  of  our 
chapel  preaching,  it  seems  to  me,  fails  in  this  respect.  While  any- 
thing like  attempt  at  display  or  ostentatious  rhetoric,  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  fatal  to  the  right  kind  of  effect,  it  is  also  true  that  a  lack  of 
attractiveness  so  great  as  not  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  audience,  is 
even  more  fatal.  What  rendered  Prof.  Mitchell  so  famous,  even  as 
a  scientific  man,  was  not  more  his  astronomical  genius  than  his  power 
of  presenting  to  others,  in  an  interesting  way,  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations. 

One  of  the  greatest  resources  for  a  writer  of  almost  any  class,  pro- 
fessional or  not,  is  a  good  stock  of  general  informationr-^not  in  regard 
to  matters  of  the  day,  simply,  but  historical  and  literary.  How  often 
in  the  description  of  a  man,  for  instance,  is  an  allusion  to  some  of 
Dickens'well-known  characters,  more  telling  and  appropos  than  the  most 
elaborate  of  descriptions.  How  often  an  apt  quotation  adds  perspicu- 
ity and  vivadty  to  something  in  itself  abstruse.  How  often  by  such 
means  can  a  writer  avoid  tiresome  circumlocutions.  Now  ought  not 
a  collie  like  Yale,  that  sends  out  so  many  professiona]  men  who  will 
have  much  to  write  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  to  do  somethhng  toward 
stimulating  and  directing  and  cultivating  literary  taste  t  And  yet 
how  insufficient  and  spiritless  is  our  study  of  English  literature. 
How  closely  we  keep  to  the  text-book  which  at  best  ought  to  be  but 
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a  general  guide  to  the  iDstruotor,  which  he  may  wander  irom  as  much 
and  as  often  as  the  wants  of  the  pupils  make  necessary.  Not  only 
would  more  generous  instruction  be  of  great  benefit  personally  to  the 
students,  but  it  would  do  much  toward  counteracting  in  our  writing 
such  tendency  toward  inattention  to  what  concerns  form. 

The  cultivation  of  good  manners,  again,  ought  not  to  be  so  utterly 
ignored  by  the  student  genus  as  it  is  now.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  sophomore,  brim  full  of  spirits,  will  be  in  all  respects  a  model 
of  politeness ;  or  that  a  Junior  will  be  thoroughly  posted  in  etiquette. 
There  is  something  really  healthful  in  the  boisterous,  rolicking  life  of 
students.  It  is  the  natural  outflow  of  high  spirits,  that  would  find 
vent  in  other  and  more  objectionable  ways,  were  there  too  great  con- 
straint imposed.  But  this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  true  spirit 
of  courtesy  and  consideration.  A  man's  personal  address  in  life  has 
no  small  place  in  determining  his  position.  One  who  goes  through 
life  as  a  rowdy  goes  through  a  crowd,  elbowing  his  own  way  without 
regard  to  others,  by  his  very  air  brusquely  asserting  his  indifference 
to  their  opinion,  won't  ingratiate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  people 
at  all  rapidly.  All  students  are  under  a  disadvantage  in  this 
respeoti— they  are  without  the  realm  of  domestic  life  and  domestic 
influences.  These  "dens'*  of  ours  are  grand  places  for  solid  work 
and  jolly  times,  but  not  calculated  to  cultivate  the  more  graceful  vir- 
tues. It  is  a  real  and  great  misfortune  that  we  are  so  much  out  of 
the  sphere  of  woman's  influence.  Purifying,  refining,  elevating, — it  is 
what  the  rugged  nature  of  man  needs,  and  that  much  more  while  in 
the  course  of  development  and  formation  than  after  the  character  has 
shaped  itself  into  the  unyielding  mould  of  habit.  Worse  than  this, 
the  habit  of  considering  self  so  entirely,  as  men  do  in  college,  in  the 
minor  things  of  life,  tends  really  toward  selfishness,— a  trait  which  is 
as  certainly  detected  in  the  petty  daily  occurrences  of  life  as  in 
its  crises. 

Welcome  then,  say  we,  to  the  Art  building,  swept  and  garnished, 
bleak,  empty  though  it  be  1  There  it  stands  in  its  glory,  an  abiding 
invitation  to  more  liberal  advances  in  what  concerns  generous  culture. 
We  trust  its  erection  is  the  harbinger  of  a  permanent  change  hi  the 
course  presented  by  mother  Yale,  that  shall  impart  to  her  sons  some- 
what of  grace  as  well  as  the  robust  vigor  that  is  now  their  unmis- 
takeable  characteristic. 
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C^  ^trbmm  Sag. 

A  BmaHiBcnHGB  or  ''tom  bbown  at  ozfobd.** 

L 

Wd  were  staroUing  in  the  forest 

On  that  bright  October  day, 
When  the  Autumn  leaves  were  &Uing, 

Tinged  with  colors  bright  and  gay ; 
And,  the  gentle  breezes  sighing 

Wafted  them  from  tree  to  tree. 
And  they  chased  each  other  onward 

Like  to  Elves  in  merry  glee ; 
And  the  mammoth  oaks  above  us 

Cast  around  a  pleasing  shade, 
But,  a  tiny  beam  of  sunlight 

Peeped  within  the  evei^lade^ 
And  it  showed  the  mossy  couches 

OinsUng  'round  the  forest  kings 
And  the  boughs  from  whence  the  songster 

In  the  mom  his  carol  sings. 
It  was  like  a  scene  in  Eden, 

All  was  bright  beneath  the  skies, 
But  of  all,  to  me  the  brightest 

Was  the  light  from  Kary*s  eyes. 
Oh  1  she  was  an  angel  creature, 

With  those  eyes  of  peerless  blue^ 
Full  of  love  and  flm  and  meaning, 

Yet  with  trust  so  honest,  true. 
Such  a  form  a  Sculptor  worships, 

Such  a  face  a  Grod  would  love. 
With  its  rosy  cheeks  so  beaming. 

And  that  Parian  brow  above. 
Then  that  sauc^  mouth,  so  tempting, 

With  its  lips  of  ruby  red, 
Hiding  pearly  teeth  beneath  them ; 

^*  Kiss  me  if  you  dare  1"  it  said. 
Such  was  Mary  on  that  morning- 
Brightest  morning  of  the  year ; 
Happy  was  I,  as  I  wandered, 

With  that  lovely  maiden  near. 
On  we  strolled,  and  laughed,  and  chatted, 

Heedless  of  the  passing  hours. 
And  I  praised  the  lovely  Summer, 
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With  ita  noble  WMlth  of  flowera. 
But  fair  Marj  loTod  the  Autumn, 

With  its  heather,  and  ita  fern ; 
Then,  I  too  adored  the  Autumn, 

So  did  love  my  fanoiea  turn. 
Near  ua  stood  aome  lofty  bushes^ 

Covered  with  their  tinted  ieavea. 
While  I  plucked  the  radiant  leaflets 

Marj  wove  them  into  wreaths. 
Then  I  cau^t  the  higher  braDcfaeai 

And  I  bent  them  to  her  hand; 
And  I  watohed  her  graoeM  ringlets, 

B7  the  gentle  sephyrs  fiEumed. 
And  her  sunny  eyes  were  spariding 

As  she  laughed  in  merry  glee ; 
Aht  a  joyoua,  happy  oonpla^ 

On  that  Summer  day,  were  we. 
Then  she,  feariess  as  a  Dryad, 

Sprang  upon  a  lofty  bank, 
And  she  culled  thD  woodland  flowers— 

ABih9ft&itom$i$f>kmkf 
For  the  next  that  I  remember 

Was  a  pained,  a  startled  cry; 
Heavens  I  how  it  pierced  my  boaom, 

Yet,  thank  Qod  that  I  was  nigh« 
On  the  ground  the  maid  waa  lying, 

Swift  I  darted  to  her  dde— 
"  What  has  happened  f  tell  me  dailing." 

"*  Oh,  my  ankle  I"  Mary  cried. 
Then  the  flush  of  pain  was  mounting 

And  suAised  her  lovely  brow — 
How  I  longed  to  stay  her  sufTering, 

But,  alas,  I  knew  not  how. 
WhUe  I  stood  thus  hesitating, 

Knowing  not  what  I  oouid  do^ 
ICary,  though  the  pain  oppressed  her, 

Bead  my  troubled  bosom  through. 
Then,  in  vain,  she  stretching  forward 

Strove  her  gaiter  to  unlace, 
While  a  maiden  blush  was  mantliQg 

0*er  her  pained  and  troubled  foee. 
"  Have  you  got  a  knife  ?**  she  fUtered, 

To  me  kneeling  by  her  side. 
**  Oh,  how  much  my  gaiter  pains  me  1" 

(*  infill  you  out  the  laoe?"  she  cried. 
Abl  how  then  my  hand  did  tremble^ 

OhI  how  Cut  mj  heart  did  beal^ 
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As  I  cut  the  laoe  that  hampered 

One  of  those  sweet  little  feet. 
Wonder  not»  I  cut  the  stooking, 

Marvel,  then,  that  that  was  all  I 
Such  a  trying  sUuaHan^ 

What  less  could  to  me  befall  ? 
Off  I  drew  the  daintf  gsuter, 

Fondly  held  it  in  my  clasp, 
And  her  pretty  foot,  so  tiny, 

Lay  revealed  upon  the  grass. 
But  shall  I  then,  gentle  hearer, 

Tell  you  all  that  happened  then, 
How  I  bound  that  wounded  ankle, 

(Think  of  that,  romantio  men ;) 
How  she  tried  to  walk  on  homewards^ 

How  she  leaned  upon  my  arm, 
How  her  ankle  pained  so  badly 

That  she  sank  baek  in  alarm, 
How  I  wished  to  bring  assistance, 

Hastening  backward  to  her  home, 
How  those  frightened  eyes  besought  me 

Not  to  leave  her  ''all  alone." 
Bat  one  way  is  left,  dear  Mary, 

"May  I  cany  you  ?"  I  cried. 
Mary^s  eyes  gazed  full  upon  me, 

Grew  her  cheek  with  crimson  dyed, 
But  that  glance  tdd  her  to  trust  m^ 

"  Wo«*t  I  weary  yon  ?"  said  she. 
^  Nay,  e'en  were  you  twice  as  heavy, 

I  wotdd  bear  you  willingly.'* 
Then  I  lifted  her  as  gently 

As  a  lover  e*er  coiild  do^ 
And  I  took  the  pathway  homeward, 

Treading  all  its  mazes  through. 
Fast  my  heart  beat  in  my  bosMn, 

For,  in  all  her  youthful  charms, 
Lay  a  pure,  a  lovely  maiden, 

Besting  on  my  willing  arms. 
Fiassing  through  the  forest's  tangles 

On  I  walked  with  careful  tread, 
Guarding  lest  some  hurt  befiiU  her 

From  the  branches  wide  outspread; 
Sometimes  resting  'aeath  the  shadow 

Of  an  oak  toweriag  o'erhead ; 
Where  the  purple  violets  clustered 

On  th<»r  soft  and  mossy  bed. 
Thns  I  bore  my  beauteous  bmdeii 
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Through  the  openings  in  the  wood 
Till  we  reached  a  humble  cottage 

Which  upon  the  highway  stood. 
Where  the  good  old  beldame  bustling 

Sought  her  cupboards  high  and  low, 
For  her  **  world-renowned  Eliiir," 

Said  to  cure  all  ills  below. 
Then  I  laid  the  sulforing  maiden 

In  a  huge,  old-fashioned  chairi 
And  I  sent  the  good  old  beldame 

Off  to  bring  the  carriage  there. 
When  we  two  were  left  together 

Truly,  I  could  not  resist, 
Suddenly  I  bent  towards  her, 

On  her  lips  I  pressed  a  kiss. 
Back  I  strode  into  the  forest, 

To  the  well  remembered  place, 
Aiid  I  found  the  tattered  gaiter, 

And  with  it  the  mangled  lace ; 
And  those  relics  dear,  I  cberished, 

Nearest  to  my  heart  them  laid, 
Aiid  I  swore,  if  I  was  able^ 

I  would  win  that  loyely  maid« 

n. 

We  were  strolling  in  the  forest 

On  a  bright  and  balmy  day, 
When  the  Spring  was  in  its  glory, 

In  the  lovely  month  of  May ; 
In  the  golden  month  of  Marriage, 

Fragrant  with  its  many  flowers 
Scattered  through  the  noble  forest, 

Forming  perfect  houri  bowers; 
When  the  birds  were  singing  gaily. 

From  the  branches  high  and  low. 
And  the  wavy  foliage  rustled, 

Oently  driven  to  and  fro 
By  the  breezes  soft  and  balmy, 

Wafted  fh>m  the  distant  hills ; 
While  the  sparkling  water  murmured 

Flowing  in  the  tiny  rills. 
Once  again  I  stood  with  Mary 

On  that  well  remembered  ground, 

0 

Where  the  accident  had  happened. 

Where  the  tattered  boot  I  found ; 
And  we  talked  of  that  bright  morning^ 

Happiest  mom  to  me  on  earth— 
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When  the  winged  Qodfirat  toucbed  us. 

When  our  young  love  had  its  birth. 
And  we  blessed  thst  spnoned  ankle, 

As  we  stood  there  side  by  side, 
For  by  it  to  us  was  given 

Her,  a  husband,  me,  a  bride. 
Joy  and  peace  shine  bright  before  us, 

Gare  and  sorrow  leave  our  way, 
But  till  Lethe's  stream  rolls  o'er  us 

Shall  we  bless  that  Autunm  day.  J.  u,  t. 


■^♦i- 


EvBBY  heart  is  sympathetic  to  the  touch  of  song.  We  laugh  at^ 
the  oonyivial  glee  and  are  saddened  to  tears  at  the  sorrowfcil  swell  of 
the  solemn  dirge.  Our  smiles  at  the  jovial  chorus  are  toned  to  sober- 
ness by  the  measured  hymn.  The  Swiss'  "Farewell"  awakes  his 
love  of  home ;  British  patriotism  has  an  ever  ready  response  to  "  Crod 
save  the  Queen" ;  and  the  stirring  appeal  of  the  "  Harsiullaise"  has, 
ere  now»  drenched  France  with  blood  In  all  ages>  the  praises  of  love 
and  wine,  in  the  ballad,  have  found  a  home  in  every  heart. 

Ballad  poetry  may  not  comprise  the  highest  flights  of  imag^ation, 
nor  the  noblest  inspirations  of  genius ;  yet  it  embraces,  unquestion- 
ably, some  of  the  sweetest,  most  tender  and  touching  strains  of  the 
muse.  And  reasonably  is  this  so.  Subjects  which  are  of  common 
interest  to  men,  when  sung  in  a  simple  and  pleasing  verse,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  our  feelings  and  arouse  our  sympathies ;  and  the  songs 
which  best  shadow  forth  our  hopes  and  fears  and  passions,  which  best 
tell  the  story  of  our  hearts  and  lives,  these  are  the  songs  we  love  the 
most.  We  delight  to  recall  them  to  mind,  to  dwell  upon  their  re- 
membrance, to  repeat  them  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Mends.  We  hear 
them  with  pleasure  unalloyed,  and  seldom  weary  with  listening. 

Now  the  ei^oyment  which  we  commonly  experience  in  the  remem- 
brance or  recital  of  our  favorite  ballads,  is  a  sensuous  one.    Not 
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entirely  so,  perhaps,  for  the  indulgence  in  this  pleasnre  tends  in  many 
oases,  to  refine  the  feelings  and  purify  the  heart ;  yet  that  higher  and 
more  intellectual  enjoyment  which  may  be  derived  from  our  best 
songs,  is  one  which,  though  easy  to  be  reached,  we  still  frequently 
neglect.  Too  often  we  are  content  that  our  ear  should  be  pleased 
with  the  rythmical  flow  and  melodious  cadence  of  the  verse,  or  our 
fancy  stimulated  by  loved  associations  and  tender  recollections.  Sat- 
isfied with  this,  we  do  not  attend  to  the  structure  of  the  poem, 
apprehend  its  poetic  beauties,  nor  appreciate  the  genius  it  displays. 
I  believe  this  results  usually  from  thoughtlessness,  seldom  from 
hidifference  or  ignorance ;  and  that  most  people  need  but  a  word  of 
reminder,  and  they  will  strive  to  reach  this  new  world  of  profit  and 
pleasure. 

It  is  true  that  some  object  to  a  minute  analysis  of  a  poem.  A 
poem  they  regard  as  somethmg  to  be  admired,  to  be  felt,  to  be  loved. 
They  shrink  from  what  they  consider  a  profanation  of  an  object  which 
they  revere.  In  the  same  way  they  shudder  when  we  pick  to  pieces 
a  delicate  and  beautiful  flower  in  order  to  examine  its  inner  structure. 
Such  an  act  to  them  evinces  a  total  lack  of  sentiment,  and  can  be 
performed  only  by  one  who  is  devoid  of  the  finer  sensibilities.  One 
who  would  thus  analyze  a  musical  composition,  they  would  regard 
with  unmitigated  contempt  These  human  sensitive  plants,  in  their 
sedulous  care  for  the  beautiful,  fiiil  to  grasp  the  ideal  of  perfection. 
They  narrow  the  sphere  of  sensation,  neglect  to  educate  a  true  taste, 
and  thus  defeat  their  own  object.  Flowers  please  by  their  fragrance, 
the  delicacy  of  their  tints,  and  the  harmonious  dispositions  of  color 
which  their  blended  hues  may  produce ;  and  the  eijoyment  they  thus 
afford  has  undoubtedly  a  refining  influence  upon  our  nature.  But 
when  we  have  analyzed  the  blossom  with  care,  studied  its  parts  and 
thehr  functions,  learned  the  wonderful  adaptation  they  possess  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  observed  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  construction  of  every  part  and  the  marvellous  symmetry  of  the 
whole,  we  are  then  carried  irresistibly  into  a  higher  world  of  sensation. 
As  we  gaze  upon  the  perfection  of  beauty  m  its  union  with  utility,  we 
are  brought  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  to  look  through  nature  up  to 
nature's  God.  Nor  do  we,  by  this,  lose  our  former  sources  of  pleasure. 
The  rose  is  not  a  whit  less  sweet  than  before,  the  lily  no  less  fair,  nor 
the  violet  less  lovely,  because  we  have  analyzed  their  parts  and  can, 
in  a  measure,  comprehend  the  wondrous  mystery  of  their  structure. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  sensuous  enjoyment  which  we  at  first  ex- 
P^enced  through  the  fragrance,  the  beauty  and  the  modesty  of  the 
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flower.  Is  heightened  into  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  appreciatloii 
of  these  ministers  of  delight.  Thus  it  is  with  music  and  thus  with 
song.  If  our  favorite  ballad  is  really  good,  approximately  perfect 
the  closest  analysis  will  serve  only  to  reveal  beauties  which  before 
lay  concealed,  and  the  profanation  will  be  in  reality  an  act  of  worship. 
These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  a  song  which,  to  our  mindt  is 
the  most  exquisite  little  gem  which  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  fit  to 
deck  the  coronet  of  a  poet  laureate.  Though  a  translation  from  the 
Grerman,  we  venture  to  say  it  has  lost  little,  if  any,  of  its  original 
beauty  by  being  transplanted  firom  its  native  soil.    Here  it  is : 

"  A  child  sleeps  under  a  Bose-Bush  fair; 
The  buds  swell  out  in  the  soft  Maj  air ; 
Sweetly  it  rests,  and  on  dream- wings  flies 
To  play  with  the  angels  in  Paradise. 
And  the  years  go  by. 

'*  A  maiden  stands  by  the  Bose-Bush  fair ; 

The  dewy  blossoms  perfume  the  air ; 

She  presses  her  hand  to  her  throbbing  breast, 
With  loWs  first  wonderful  rapture  blest. 
And  the  years  go  by. 

"  A  mother  kneels  by  the  Bose-Bush  fair ; 
Soft  sigh  the  leaves  in  the  evening  air ; 
Sorrowing  thoughts  of  the  past  arise, 
And  tears  of  anguish  bedim  her  eyes. 
And  the  years  go  by. 

"Naked  and  lone  stands  the  Bose-Bush  fair ; 
Whirled  are  its  leaves  in  the  autumn  air ; 
Withered  and  dead,  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
And  silently  cover  a  new-made  mound. 
And  the  years  go  by." 

Passing  over  those  beauties  which  are  at  once  apparent,  the  sim- 
plicity of  style,  the  precision  of  language,  the  entire  absence  of  epithet 
and  all  redundant  words,  the  melody  and  symmetry  of  the  verses,  let 
us  endeavor  to  realize  that  higher  appreciation  which  we  may  derive 
firom  a  careful  analysis  of  our  fiower. 

Observe  its  sublimity  of  conception.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  life- 
Journey,  one  of  the  grandest  themes  for  human  contemplation.  And 
how  beautifully  is  the  conception  embodied !  It  is  presented  in  the 
natural  periods  of  life,  and  with  masterly  genius  are  selected  the 
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crowning  characteristios  of  each.  The  sweet  repose  of  infancy's  pure 
dream ;  the  tumultuous  joy  of  youth's  first  passion ;  the  tender  yearn- 
ings of  parental  love ;  the  solemn  silenoe  of  the  grave.  Metaphysi- 
cians have  noticed,  that  in  sleep  the  most  assiduously  trained 
countenances  lose  that  guarded  expression  which  contact  with  a 
designing  world  tends  to  foster.  Bepose  sets  its  seal  of  security  upon 
the  brow,  and  kindly  relieves  the  sentinels  which,  in  our  waking 
hours,  stand  guard  at  the  portals  of  our  thoughts.  If  slumber  thus 
frees  men  from  the  corroding  cares  of  life,  elevates  them  above  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  purges  them  of  carnal  impurities, 
how  pure  the  sleep  of  infancy,  which,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  has 
not  yet  imbibed  the  contaminations  of  a  fallen  world  !  The  thoughts 
of  this  innocent  being,  soaring  aloft  in  dream  to  sport  with  the  spirits 
who  wing  their  happy  flight  amid  the  abodes  of  celestial  bliss,  how 
angelic !  *  *  *  The  love  of  youth  also  is  in  itself  a 
purifying,  an  ennobling  passion.  It  is  not  merely  an  instinct.  It  is 
a  spontaneous  fulfillment  of  one  of  Heaven's  great  laws— the  drawing 
of  the  tie  which  unites  two  kindred  spirits.  But  woman  is  by  nature, 
possibly,  and  certainly  by  culture,  a  being  more  pure  and  innocent 
than  man.  Her  nature  is  uncontaminated  with  a  knowledge  of  those 
vices  with  which  every  boy  becomes  but  too  familiar.  When  a 
creature  of  such  purity,  untutored  also  in  love's  ways,  tastes  for  the 
first  time  the  sweets  of  requited  affection,  we  may  well  imagine  her 
"enraptured"  with  the  blessing.  •  •  •  jQ^e  passes. 
Maidenhood  has  ripened  into  maternity.  Parental  affection  is  portray- 
ed in  the  unselfish  love  of  a  mother,  as  she  kneels  in  prayer  at  the  foot 
of  the  bush  around  which  duster  so  many  of  her  remembered  joys. 
Hopes  have  given  way  to  fears ;  confidence  to  anxiety ;  anticipations 
of  a  joyous  future  to  saddened  recollections  of  the  past.    The  tears 

which  dim  a  mother's  eyes,  well  up  from  the  undefiled  depths  of  a 
mother's  heart.        •        •        •        tj^^  y^^^^  ^^  l^y     y^^  ^^^  j^^ 

returned  to  the  earth  €U  it  was  ;  and  the  spirit  has  returned  unto  Grod 
teho  gave  it. 

Besides  the  figures  employed  and  the  scenes  depicted,  especially  to 
be  noted,  are  the  harmonious  surroundings  in  which  each  scene  is 
placed.  Above  the  child,  sleeping  in  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  the 
buds  of  promise  swell  out  under  the  soft  influences  of  the  "  merry 
month  of  May."  Around  the  maiden,  standing  erect  in  all  the  vigor 
of  youth  and  passion,  the  full-blown  roses,  as  they  tremble  in  the 
early  morning  light,  shed  a  perfumed  spray  of  dew,  like  incense.  As 
the  shades  of  evening  darken  over  the  grass,  the  passing  breezes  and 
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the  rose-leayes  mingle  soft  sigbs  of  sympathy  with  the  woanded  heart 
which,  kneeling,  weeps.  The  chill  blasts  of  antumn  wreathe  many 
a  garland  of  withered  leaves,  fit  offerings  to  strew  upon  the  grave 
which  is  marked  only  by  the  Rose-Bush,  lone  and  desolate. 

These  are  some  of  the  beauties  of  this  little  song.  By  this  analysis, 
imperfect  as  it  may  be,  we  have  shown  how  easy  it  is  to  rise  above 
mere  sensuous  pleasure,  and  attain  an  sesthetic  appreciation  of  ballad 
poetry.  The  means  for  intellectual  enjoyment  and  refining  culture 
are  ever  at  hand  if  we  will  but  use  them.  Farther,  we  have  given  no 
more  than  the  song  itself  really  contains — actually  expresses.  We 
have  not  drawn  upon  our  imagination  in  a  single  particular,  but  have 
tried  to  set  forth  as  simply  and  as  naturally  as  was  in  our  power,  the 
legitimate  beauties  which  make  this  song  so  pleasing.  WhQe  we  have 
thus  neither  added  anything  to  it  nor  taken  aught  away,  we  hope 
we  have  increased  the  pleasure  of  some  few,  at  least»in  hearing 
it,  and  have  diminished  the  former  enjoyment  of  none.  It  is  so  per- 
fect that  the  most  narrow  scrutiny  serves  but  to  disclose  new  beauties. 
Its  perfection  seems  to  rival  nature's  own  handiwork. 

We  will  venture,  however,  to  unfold  in  a  few  words,  an  allegorieal 
idea  which  our  fancy  suggests.  The  "  Bose-Bush  fiidr,"  which  ap« 
pears  in  every  scene,  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  symbolizing  one  of 
those  guardian  spirits  who,  as  poets  smg,  attend  us  "  both  when  we 
wake  and  irtien  we  sleep.'' 

"  How  oft  do  they  their  silyer  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  who  succour  want  I 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  deave 
The  flitting  skyes  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  fowle  fiends  to  ayd  us  militant! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  aU  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward." 

How  tenderly  the  *'  Bose-Bush  &ir"  shades  the  sweet  repose  of  the 
dreaming  child  1  How  hopefully  it  hangs  its  buds  of  promise  over 
her  unconscious  head.  It  is  a  spirit  watching  and  duly  guarding  the 
Hay-time  of  a  human  life. 

The  years  go  by.  Again  we  see  the  Guardian  Angel  mutely 
striving  to  express  his  care  and  sympathy  for  a  maiden's  joy  and  periL 
The  Bose-Bush  breathes  forth  in  its  dewy  perfume  tender  apprehen- 
sion  at  "love's  young  dream,"  which  is 
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'*  An  odor  fled 

Ab  soon  as  shed ; 
'Tis  moming^s  winged  dreams, 
*Tia  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream.'* 

The  years  go  by.     A  mother  kneels  by  the  "  Bose-Bush  fair." 
There  arise 

"  Memories  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb, 
Begrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom, 
And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 
That  joj,  ODce  lost,  is  pain." 

"  Oh  I  human  love  and  human  grief! 
Ye  make  your  places  wide  and  far ; 
Te  rustle  in  erery  withered  leaf; 
Ye  are  heard,  perhaps,  where  the  angels  are." 

And  Hie  years  go  by.  The  jonniey  of  life  is  past.  The  spirit^s 
missioB  is  over.  Around  the  solemn  siienoe  which  shrouds  the  tomb, 
he  performs  his  last  act  of  kindness.  Over  the  grave  the  Bose-Bush 
strews  its  blossoms  and  its  leaves, 

"  Blossoms  whidi  are  the  joys  that  fall, 
And.  leaves,  the  hopes  that  yet  remain." 

We  cease  from  our  labor  and  return  once  more  to  our  favorite.  Its 
beauty  again  attracts  us  and  we  feel  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to 
adorn  it,  for 

"To gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  ihe  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beautiful  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

i.  M.   8. 
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A  TRUE  philosopher  believes  in  extracting  all  the  pleasure  he  can 
from  his  surroundings.  To  one  who  takes  this  view  of  life,  railroad 
traveling  affords  no  slight  field  for  amusing  observation  and  reflection. 
The  reasons  why  people  travel  are  so  various,  their  differences  of 
character  are  so  numerous,  and  the  necessities  of  exposing  their  pe- 
culiarities are  so  many,  that  a  cool  observer  of  men  and  things  can 
generally  obtain  sufficient  amusement  to  last  him  on  his  Journey. 

The  station  is  the  first  scene  of  observation.  In  the  background, 
the  idlers  carelessly  indifferent ;  the  drivers  and  runners  greedily  ex- 
pectant. In  front,  the  long  train  with  its  fiery  head,  seemingly 
lethargic,  awaiting  the  noise  and  confusion  that  rouse  it  to  activity. 
The  neutral  ground  between  occupied  by  baggage  trucks  and  officials. 
Now  appears  the  nervous  man  striding  swiftly  forward ;  first  asking 
this  one  for  directions  as  to  the  right  train  and  car,  then  seeing  that 
his  trunks  are  sure  not  to  go  wrong;  finally  grasping  his  valise  firmly 
in  -one  hand,  and  his  umbrella  and  shawl  in  the  other,  hurriedly  enter- 
ing the  car  full  ten  minutes  ahead  of  time.  Then  the  pater-familias, 
with  a  huge  basket  on  his  arm,  smilingly  advances  with  bis  buxom 
wife  and  numerous  children ;  all  of  the  little  ones  carrying  bundles 
and  parcels,  and  deeply  impressed  with  their  dignity  and  usefulness 
in  so  doing,  but  nevertheless  continually  losing  themselves  or  their 
mother  in  their  wild  hurry  and  excitement.  Then  a  young  lady  trips 
airily  forward  with  shawl,  bag,  parasol,  book  and  fan,  and  encircled 
by  a  loving  group  of  Mends.  Before  she  enters  the  car,  she  must 
undergo  a  torrent  of  embraces,  messages,  cautions  and  remembrances, 
and  the  very  last  words  and  kisses  are  repeated  several  times ;  and 
even  when  she  has  taken  her  place,  the  whole  ceremony  must  be 
again  performed  from  the  opened  window.  Sometimes  a  young  gen- 
tleman is  to  act  as  her  escort,  and  then  he  carries  most  of  the  above 
named  indispensables,  together  with  a  basket,  a  thick  shawl,  a  vail, 
several  magazines,  and  a  package  of  candy ;  and  he  views  with  ill- 
disguised  envy  the  osculatory  exhibition  so  necessary  at  parting. 
Then  an  excitable  female  rushes  wildly  in  all  directions,  seeking  her 
ticket,  checks  and  train  at  the  same  moment,  and  fully  believing  that 
all  are  trying  to  mislead  and  cheat  her.  Lastly  the  regular  travelers 
and  men  of  business  come  dropping  in  with  bag  and  dQster»  and 
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qaietly  pick  out  the  best  ear  and  seats.  Then  the  crowd  and  con- 
fusion become  greater,  and  in  a  moment  every  car  is  filled  with  a 
bustling,  pushing,  struggling  throng.  Finally,  as  the  engine,  puffing 
and  groaning,  laboriously  starts,  and  smokers  and  railway  men  swing 
themselves  on  each  passing  step,  the  belated  man  rushes  wildly 
through  the  crowd,  desperately  Jumps  on  to  the  last  platform,  and 
appears  at  the  car  door,  breathless  and  staring,  and  but  half  persuaded 
that  he  is  safe. 

The  manner  in  which  different  passengers  take  their  seats  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  precise  man  fixes  his  bundles  firmly  in  the  rack,  and 
deposits  his  valise  carefully  on  the  floor ;  folds  his  shawl  methodically 
on  the  back  of  his  seat,  and  places  himself  squarely  therein,  shudder- 
ing at  the  attitudes  assumed  by  his  more  careless  neighbors.  The 
timid  man  slides  quietly  in,  and  drops  into  the  first  vacant  place ; 
here  he  sits,  anxiously  awaiting  danger,  and  at  each  whistle  or  Jar 
convulsively  grasps  the  arm  of  his  seat.  The  man  that  travels, 
secures  a  place  near  the  centre  of  the  car,  half  places,  half  pitches  his 
bag  in  the  rack ;  throws  his  shawl  or  coat  over  the  back  of  the  seat 
nearest  the  window,  and  resignedly  stretching  himself  out,  produces 
the  Inevitable  newspaper.  A  natty  young  damsel,  with  trim  round 
hat  and  coquettish  vail,  skims  lightly  up  the  aisle,  her  lifting  skirts 
now  and  then  showing  a  wee  bit  of  white  in  sweet  contrast  with  the 
neat  little  boot  below.  She  secures  two  seats  to  herself  by  turning 
over  one,  and  filling  it  with  her  stray  necessaries  and  conveniences. 
Then  she  reverses  the  order  of  the  window,  whether  it  be  open  or 
shut,  the  blind  up  or  down  ;  and  finally  settles  down  to  a  quiet  scru- 
tiny of  the  passengers,  from  over  the  page  of  her  magazine  or  book. 
Then  oomes  the  rush,  and  well  designed  plans  for  comfort  and  plenty 
of  room  are  rudely  broken  by  some  energetic  individual  or  merciless 
woman,  who  coolly  turn  over  the  seat,  cast  aside  its  contents,  and 
place  themselves  in  what  was  deemed  a  moment  before  undisputed 
property. 

Meanwhile,  the  spasmodic  throbs  of  the  awakening  monster,  are 
settling  into  steady  onward  progress ;  faster  and  faster  he  files,  seem- 
ingly gaining  elasticity  and  strength  with  every  bound,  and  sending 
new  life  through  all  his  iron  arteries.  Now  he  is  fully  alive,  out  in 
the  country,  past  the  miserable  half  deserted  outworks  that  mark  the 
extent  of  man's  invasion ;  and  as  he  sweeps  on,  with  trimphant,  exult- 
ant stride,  he  sings,  with  all  his  Joyful,  expanding  lungs : — Here  we 
go,  here  we  gOf  steaming  on,  screaming  on,  with  our  wild  thunder; — 
now  we  fly,  quickly  fly,  on  the  banks,  on  the  hiUs,  over  and  under. 
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Cattle  are  flying  fiist,  meadows  are  quickly  past;  &rmyards  and 
bridges ;  brooks,  with  their  shining  sands ;  hUls,  with  their  verdant 
lands ;  mountains  and  ridges.  Here  we  fly,  onward  fly ;  while  rnshiog 
quickly  by,  all  caution  scorning. — But  soon,  with  our  speeding,  we've 
done  all  that's  needing;  shrill  sounds  our  warning ;  and  then,  with  the 
screaming  of  devils  in  dreaming,  haste  we  are  dropping;  slower,  and 
slower  now,  and  we  are  stopping. 

But,  while  the  engine  is  thus  singing  at  his  work,  how  fares  it  with 
the  passengers.  Many  are  sleeping.  Newspapers  being  thoroughly 
exhausted,  others  are  carrying  on  listless  conversations  about  the 
weather,  the  crops,  and  business  prospects ;  now  and  then  waking  up 
to  animation  In  a  political  discussion.  Kind  and  patient  fathers  are 
bringing  water  to  their  little  ones  in  small  silver  cups,  while  cross  and 
surly  ones  are  scolding  the  brats  with  ill-concealed  rancor.  Pretty 
heads  of  young  and  loving  wives  are  gradually  nestling  down  on 
broad  and  protecting  shoulders,  and  mothers  are  hushing  their  fretful 
chQdren  with  many  a  caress  and  soothing  word.  Many  faces  wear  a 
look  of  sullen  discontent,  some  of  patient  expectation,  others  of  quiet 
resignation,  and  the  rest,  of  sleepy  misery. 

It  is  then  that  the  Philosophic  Observer,  if  he  be  young  and  a  stu- 
dent, and  if  he  chance  to  cast  his  wandering  gaze  at  the  looking-glass 
suspended  at  the  end  of  the  car,  will  see  the  reflection  of  the  natty 
damsel  in  front  of  him,  glancing  at  his  image  in  the  glass,  wiA  roguish 
enquiring  eyes,  as  if  to  say,  <*  What  is  the  use  of  two  young  people 
moping  alone  in  separate  seats,  when  they  might  be  more  comfortable 
together  i  He  will  promptly  respond,  "  That's  my  sentiments.  No 
use  at  all.  Whoever  says  the  contrary  is  a  humbug."  Perhaps,  if  he 
is  of  a  sentimental  disposition,  with  a  turn  for  rhyme,  a  note  of  this 
kind  will  find  its  way  over  the  back  of  her  seat  ,— 

*'  Dear  Maid,  when  I  was  distant  far, 

And  milos  were  manj  between  ua, 
I  little  thought  a  railroad  car 
Gould.pro^re  such  a  "  Car  of  Venus." 

So  pardon  me  for  seeming  bold 

In  speaking  mj  admiration, 
For  surely  this  can  weU  be  told, 

When  we*re  in  the  proper  itaiion. 

And  as  I  breathe  my  love  for  jou, 

Keep  not  my  feelings  on  the  rack; 
For  we  but  do  as  others  do^ 

That  is,  pursue  the  iMMrf  *YMiis. 
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So  throw  aside  all  foolifh  pride ; 

Obej  the  spirit  in  your  eyes; 
Por,  as  we  now  together  ride, 

We  override  aR  eemmon  liw." 

The  appeal  is  not  in  vain.  A  blind  to  be  raised,  or  a  bundle  to  be 
restored  to  its  place,  gives  tbe  opportunity  for  the  first  remark,  and 
soon  the  Philosophio  Observer  is  so  deeply  engrossed  in  making  him- 
self agreeable,  as  to  be  unable  to  make  any  more  observations.  The 
glimpses  of  sweet  landscapes,  tbe  pleasing  expanse  of  valley  and 
plain,  are  neglected  for  the  glances  of  bright  eyes.  The  varied  scenes 
of  each  wayside  station  are  passed  unheeded  by,  and  soon  the  Jour- 
ney's end  too  quickly  teaches  our  traveler,  that  all  Joys  dependent  on 
steam  are  transient  and  evanescent  v. 


-»#«- 


^it  Ifntd  ^islgt  d  %  $m« 


Lisnnr  to  an  olden  romance :  On  a  New  Year's  Ere  onoe  shone 
Vnth  bright  splendor  ereiy  window  of  old  Castle  Wilderstone. 
All  the  great  and  high  were  there ;  stately  lords  and  ladies  fair.-^ 
Mirth  and  joy  were  everywhere;  for  it  was  the  wedding  night 
Of  the  lorely  Lady  Alioe. — So,  like  some  great  fairy  palace, 
Shone  the  old  castle  with  splendor  and  light; 

But  without,  all  was  wintry  and  drear: 
The  night-wind  its  requiems  moaning, 
And  the  giant  old  trees  'neath  it  groaning, 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year. 

Forth  then  to  the  gray  old  chapel  proud  Earl  lyor  led  the  way; 
FoUowed  all  the  lords  and  ladies,  ranged  in  stateliest  array, 
Through  the  ancient  vaulted  halls;  and  sat  'round  the  chapers  walls 
In  the  high  old  oaken  stalls,  waiting  for  the  lovely  bride 
Up  the  aisle  in  splendor  sweeping ;  and  around  them,  calmly  sleepmg, 
Lay  the  old  knights  in  their  tombs  side  by  side: 

They  who  had  onoe  knelt  worshipping  here-^ 
Kow  gone  jfh>m  the  scenes  of  their  glory, 
But  oft  called  up  in  legend  and  story 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year. 
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Suddenly  into  the  chapel  rushed  half  fhintic,  pale  as  death, 
Qodfrej,  Earl  of  Leioe,  the  bride-g^room,  drawmg  hard  and  quidE  his  breath. 
'*  She  is  gone !"  he  wildly  cried,  "  Lady  Alice  I  Tea,  my  bride- 
Stolen  from  my  very  side  1    Up,  ye  knights,  to  horse !  to  horse  I 
Prom  her  I  had  just  now  parted,  when  swift  through  the  casement  darted 
That  untamed  demon,  Sir  Guy  de  la  Corse ; 
And  before  I  could  even  get  near, 
She  sprang  to  his  arms  and  they  vanished  I" 
So  all  mirth  from  the  castle  was  banished 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year. 

Then  was  haste  and  wild  oonAision:  up  to  arms  the  knights  quick  sprang, 
And  the  grand  old  castle  with  their  iron  footsteps  rang. 
Mounted  now,  down  through  the  park,  through  the  shadows  deep  and  dark, 
Rode  they  to  the  lake,  when  hark  I  hark  I  they  heard  a  piercing  scream. 
In  a  boat  far  o'er  the  water,  with  the  knight.  Earl  Ivor's  daughter 
They  could  descry  by  the  moonlight's  pale  beam. 
Then  another  shriek  fell  on  their  ear, 
And  ere  they  could  make  an  endeavor 
Sank  the  bark  in  the  billows  forever 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year. 

« 

Boats  were  sent  swift  o'er  the  water.    Far  and  wide  they  sailed — ^in  vain : 
Scarce  the  slightest  floating  vestige  of  the  wreck  did  there  remain,* 
Long  the  knights  stood  on  the  shore,  gazing  still  the  waters  o'er; 
Then  the  sad,  sad  tidings  bore  to  the  lone  old  castle  halL 
There  was  weeping,  woe  and  sorrow  that  would  cease  not  with  the  morrow. 
Over  all  hearts  there  now  rested  a  pall, 
And  fell  there  full  many  a  tear ; 
And  wailing  there  vras,  and  soft  treading. 
Instead  of  gay  dance  and  grand  wedding, 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year. 


n. 

In  the  ancient,  crumbling  chapel  of  old  Castle  Wilderstone, 
On  a  New  Year's  Eve,  once  sitting,  midnight  lamps  around  me  shone. 
Few  the  number  gathered  there  in  that  mouldering  place  of  prayer, 
And  around  me  all  the  air  seemed  to  breathe  of  olden  times, 
Filhng  mO/with  solemn  feeling,  and  the  organ's  notes,  low  pealing. 
Thrilled  me  with  thoughts  of  the  glad  wedding  chimes 
That  had  once  rung  out  merrily  here, 
When  all  was  rejoicing  and  gladness ; 
And  then  how  it  was  changed  to  drear  sadness 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year. 
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Then,  at  lenglh,  luU'd  by  the  mosic,  mnsiog  still  I  fell  asleep, 
And  I  seemed  to  hear  in  yimons  voioes  dmnting  soft  and  deep: 
*'Lad7  of  the  smmy  hair,  singing  here,  laughing  ther&— 
Spreading  sunshine  OTerywhere;  tuneless  is  thy  lonely  lyre, 
No  more  now  is  heard  thy  singing,  or  thy  laughter  merry  ringing 
Through  the  old  desolate  halls  of  thy  sire, 

And  thy  footstep  no  longer  we  hear. 
Away  the  wild  stranger  knight  bore  thee, 
And  the  pitiless  waters  closed  o*er  thee 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year." 


Then  they  ceased,  and  b  I  my  feelings  with  strange  awe  and  dread  were 

stirred, 
And  it  seemed  as  if  a  rustling,  as  of  sweeping  silk,  I  heard. 
Up  the  Church,  now  filled  with  light,  came  a  maiden  purely  bright, 
Glad  in  robes  of  shining  white  |  on  her  lips  a  radiant  smile. 
In  her  hand  a  golden  chalice. — Gould  it  be  the  Lady  Alice  I 
Quickly  she  yanished  away  fh>m  the  aisle ; 

And  the  clatter  of  hoofs  struck  my  ear — 
I  saw  the  steel  armor  bright  flashing 
Of  weird  horsemen  down  through  the  park  dashing, 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year. 


On  they  clattered  through  the  forest,  white  and  grim,  a  gjiostly  band, 
Through  the  shadow  and  the  moonlight,  onward  to  the  lake's  bright  strand. 
Then  I  saw  tiiem  reach  the  shore,  and  stand  gasing  as  of  yore 
At  the  bark  with  shining  oar  smking,  sinking  in  the  wave^ 
With  its  precious  burden  laden.    So  the  gallant  knight  and  maidsn 
Sank  m  the  depths  to  a  watery  grave; 

And  the  moonbeams  shone  lovely  and  dear 
Where  gaily  the  wild  waves  were  leaping. 
Far  beneath  which  fair  Alice  was  sleeping 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year. 


Long  I  saw  the  knights  stand  gazing  sadly  o'er  the  deep  afar, 
When  from  out  the  waves  emerging,  lo  I  appeared  a  gdden  car. 
Kow  serene  it  floats  on  high,  upward  toward  the  blue-domed  ii^; 
Angel  forms  around  it  fly,  light  celestial  round  it  gleams. 
In  the  glittering  oar  redming  sit  a  youth  and  maiden  shining 
With  brighter  radiance  than  midday's  sun's  beams ; 
And  rich  music  now  fiiUs  on  the  ear, 
As  upward  their  glorious  ^ht  winging^ 
Angel  voices  around  them  are  singing 
Upon  the  last  night  of  the  year. 
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Ravishing  with  wondrous  sweetness,  floats  that  pure  angelic  strain; 
'When,  behold  1  with  thunderous  clangor,  all  the  skj  is  rent  in  twain. 
Loud  the  shock  reverberates:     Heav'n,  reveal'd,  their  coming  waits. 
Open  burst  the  pearly  gates,  flooding  forth  supernal  light. 
Through  the  everlasting  portals  rise  the  now  redeemed  mortals : 
GMory  ineffable  hides  them  from  sight, 

But  still  anthems  seraphic  I  hear^ 
From  angels  and  saints  without  number:-— 
But,  ah  me,  I  awake  from  my  slumber, 
And  find  it  is  now  the  New  Year.  P.  B.  P. 


*  #■  ^  «»  *■ 


P^^motabilis  ^uhmm. 


College  has  been  drowsy  and  muggy  for  thirty  days.  Cramming  crowds  out  cheer- 
Ailness,  and  the  approaching  piled  up  examinations  induce  moroseness.  In  vain 
does  the  cheerful  incendiary  light  the  midnight  torch,  for  Tale  is  too  torpid  to  nm 
with  the  machine.  That  icy  winter  has  come,  is  proved  by  the  almanac,  thermome- 
ter, empty  fence,  and  changing 

Fashions.  Our  colleagues  of  the  other  sex  attending  the  flnishing  establish- 
ments in  the  vicinity,  have  appeared  in  diminished  crinoline,  nice,  tidy  short  fh)dca, 
"Bistori"  hats,  *'  sheperdesses"  and  "  turbans,"  with  everything  dose  and  comfort- 
able. We  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  windy  weather,  their  eyes  will  always  remain 
a  little  bluer  than  their  noses. 

The  Controversy  between  the  Cowant  and  the  Herald  still  ragea.  We  warn 
the  Courant  that  J.  G.  B.  can't  be  hit  except  bdow  the  heU. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Nov.  28th,  came  punctually,  but  brought  No  Jububb. 
It  seems  that  Faculty  and  Committee  couldn't  compromise,  and  many  are  asking 
whether  this  glorious  frolic  ever  did,  or  ever  must  depend  upon  the  two  or  three 
individuals  who  take  the  female  parts?  Were  not  the  Committee  a  litUe  lacking 
in  energy  ?  Especially,  after  the  Faculty  had  offered  them  Alunmi  Hall  for  the 
oocasion. 

Thanksgiving*  too,  was  almost  washed  away  by  the  incessant,  dreary  rain, 
but  indoors  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  it  was  preeminently  the  auspioious  hol- 
iday, and  night  faded  out  at  evening  upon  a  people  exceedingly  damp,  bnt  veiy 
thankful..  Our  next  Thanksgiving  exercises  (not  the  Jubilee)  may  be  held  in  Tax 
Kbw  Chapxl,  for  a  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  all  that  is  needed  is,  $16,000. 

The  Art  Building  is  finished,  and  Mr.  William  Thompson,  of  Inrington,  N. 
Y^  who  has  done  great  things  for  art  already,  in  the  crino-line,  has  promised  a 
■tatue  of  Bath,  worth  $6,000,  and  $20,000  worth  of  pictures. 

Allston'S  Jeremiah  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  one  gallery,  where  he  may 
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be  Been  by  any  one  for  two  quarters.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  patronized,  and 
enough  profit  be  made  fh>m  the  prophet  to  buy  him  for  Tale.  F6arteen  thousand 
▼iaitB  will  aoeompliah  it ! 


^tMax'ti  9)a^Ie* 


Thsbx  is  little  enough  jollity  at  Yale.  We  are  sorry,  therefore,  that  Thanks- 
giving eve  passed  away  this  year  without  the  usual  jubilee.  Onr  college  authori* 
ties,  however,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  some  exoeptionable  and  inexcusable  perfbnnan- 
ces  at  the  last  jubUee,  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  "  a  custom 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obserrance."  At  least)  their  action,  whether 
it  was  so  intended  or  not^  appears  to  have  thwarted  the  efforts  made  by  the  com* 
mitte  to  secure  the  customary  celebration.  JDramatio  representations,  though  for  a 
long  time  allowed,  seem  at  present  to  be  in  about  as  ill  repute  with  the  College 
Government  as  they  were  with  the  famous  and  sanctimonious  Long  Parliament^  in 
whose  reign,  as  Craik  tells  us,  they  were  "hushed  by  the  frown  of  triumphant 
puritamsm."  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking,  along  with  our  fViend  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  the  memorabilia  for  this  "  Lit,'*  that  the  jubi* 
lee  \a  not  altogether  dependent  on  "  female  characters''  for  its  interest,  and  that  we 
might  have  some  wholesome  flm  without  the  usual  farces.  At  any  rate,  we  hope 
an  attempt  will  be  made,  next  year,  to  see  what  can  be  done.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  see  Yale  lose  this  her  freshest  and  most  jovial  frolic. 

When  this  "Lit."  comes  to  you,  reader,  you  will  probably  be  through  with  these 
bothersome  examinations — ^unconditionally  through,  we  trust.  As  we  write,  you 
are,  of  oourse,  dutifully  cramming,  regardless  of  all  danger  of  mental  indigestion. 
Our  fHend,  the  Deacon,  certainly  is.  His  table,  on  which  we  are  scribbling,  is 
strewn  with  cards,  in  gross  violation  of  Section  XV,  Chapter  YIII,  of  the  so-caUed 
"  College  Laws."  As  we  take  him  to  task  for  setting  so  dangerous  an  example,  he 
grimly  calls  our  attention  to  their  color — green — ^and  points  to  a  significant  word— 
gt»-~on  the  one  he  holds  in  his  hand.  We  can  simply  remind  him  that  one  reason 
why  cards  are  forbidden,  is  doubtiess  the  tendency  they  have  to  provoke  profane 
lang^ge.  Certainly,  the  pack  he  is  now  shuffling  draws  from  him  expressions 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  highly  acidulated.  We  Seniors  have  a  wonderAil  knack 
at  mastering  chemistry ;  that  is,  our  instructors  go  on  that  hypothesis.  Li  nine 
weeks  we  have  been  shoved  through  a  course  that  demands,  at  least  a  twelve* 
month's  study  of  ordinary  mortals.  Few  of  us,  if  any,  are  able,  in  the  time  devo* 
ted  to  this  department  of  learning,  to  obtain  anything  more  than  a  most  contempt* 
ible  smattering  of  an  interesting  and  useful  science.  It  is  very  much  like  the  nine- 
week  French  and  German  course.  Both  are  wretchedly  farcical.  In  regard  to 
the  modem  languages,  however,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  they  are  soon  to  be 
raised  to  thor  proper  place  in  our  system  of  education.  The  demands  of  the 
present  age  are  fordng,  here,  as  at  Harvard,  concessions  from  that  spirit  whidi 
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•  • 
eUngs  to  a  custom,  on  the  Dutohman'B  prinoiplA  **  what  was  gooi  enough  for  me 
&der  ifl  goot  enough  for  me." 

It  is  with  even  more  pleasure  that  we  hear,  ftom  a  reliable  souroe,  that  our  pros* 
ent  oode  of  laws  is  undergoing  a  careful  and  thorough  revision.  This  new  code, 
to  a  rery  large  extent,  will  determine  the  moral  status  of  the  CoDege.  Judging 
from  our  own  observation,  the  present  laws  have  anything  but  a  salutaiy  effect 
The  present  obligatory  and  rather  laughable  matriculation  pledge,  wherein  we  sol- 
emnly promise  to  obey  **aW^  the  laws,  and  "partiniiar/y"  some  of  them,  has,  we 
think,  proved  of  veiy  questionable  utility.  We  think  much  the  same  of  tbe  pree^ 
ent  excuse  system.  Anything  which  tends,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  blunt  a  nice 
sense  of  honor,  and  lessen  a  strict  regard  for  truth,  is  productive  of  incalculable 
«fil 

It  seems  probable  that  a  change  wQl,  before  long,  be  made  in  the  coostitatioD  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  Oollege,  doing  away,  to  an  extent,  with  ite  present  dose 
corporation  features.  Our  revered  President,  in  an  article  in  the  New  Bogiaiider 
for  October,  suggests  that  the  ex  officio  members  of  the  Oorporation  give  place  to 
graduates,  elected  by  "  all  Masters  of  Arte  and  graduates  of  a  higher  or  an  eqoal 
rank,  together  with  the  Bachelors  of  all  the  Faculties  of  five  years  standing:'*  If 
this  suggestion  be  adopted,  there  will  at  once  be  introduced  into  the  present  cleri- 
cal corporation,  an  efficient  and  liberal  lay  element,  which  will  go  far  to  render  the 
Oollege  more  capable  of  all  desirable  progress. 

And  now,  Beader,  as  we  bid  you  good-bye,  we  would  respectfhlly  suggest  to  yon, 
the  propriety  of  calling  at  the  Oollege  Bookstore  and  settling  *'  our  Uttie  bm,"  in 
case  you  have  not  done  so  already,  before  you  are  off  for  the  hoUdaya  Oar  print- 
ers don't  work  for  nothing.  We  wish  you,  heartily,  a  Jolly  vacation,  "  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Tear." 

AOKVOWLBDGMBNT. — We  have  received  a  very  neat  littie  volume  of  poems,  from 
tiie  pen  of  Mr.  Weeks,  ''Spoon-man" of  the  Class  of  '62.  We  regret  that  it  came 
too  late  for  notice  in  this  Number. 
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XDIT0B8  FOR  THE  CLASS  OF  '67. 
WALLACE  BRUCBy  ALBERT  B.  DUNNING, 

J.  MY  DUBOIS,  J.  W.  HABT8H0RN, 

RICHARD   W.  WOODWARD. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  Magazine  known  as  the  '^  Ladies  Repository,"  there 
appeared  the  engraving  of  a  beautiful  waterfall,  and  under  it,  in  quiie 
readable  German  text,  the  strange  dissyllable — Bash-Bish.  That  the 
sketch  or  engraving  was  intended  to  represent  natural  soenery,  no  one 
for  an  instant  could  doubt,  but  whether  the  artist  was  in  company  or 
alonef  whether  in  love,  or  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of  Poetry  and 
Romance,  has  been  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  section,  for  a  long  time, 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  picture,  it  is  true,  presents  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  any 
one  of  the  above  theories,  and  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
spend  a  few  summers  among  the  "Berkshire  Hills,"  and  the  pleasant 
towns  and  villages  upon  either  slope,  I  have  heard  the  question  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again,  but  never  participated ;  for  it  is  related, 
by  way  of  paretuhesu — ^which  we  would  advise  persons  of  purely 
esthetic  taste  to  omit — that  a  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  this 
picture,  a  poetical  child  of  our  **  Alma  Mater"  was  seated  upon  a  log- 
in  the  midst  of  this  romantic  scenery,  and  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer 
evening,  dared  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the  artist  with  a  blue-eyed 
representative  of  a  Boarding  School.  Pardon  me,  ye  of  solemn  dig- 
nity, who  semi- weekly  marshal  beautiful  processions  in  our  streets  and* 
elsewhere,  for  the  school  was  not  in  the  City  of  Elms,  and  its  repre- 
sentatives are  perfectly  ignorant  of  that  excellent  little  text-book — 
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the  '*  Blue  Laws  of  GonDectiout,"  Hoping  that  the  reader's  attention 
will  not  be  drawn  from  the  main  object  of  this  parenthetical  sentence 
by  any  side  remarks  we  may  have  occasion  to  make»  we  pass  at  once 
to  the  discassion. 

Yale  Versus  Boarding  School. 

It  was  urged  with  that  conciseness  and  close  reasoning  for  which 
''.our  style"  is  noted,  that,  as  the  picture  had  few  points  in  common 
with  the  scenery,  the  artist  was  evidently  *' beside  himself,"  and 
therefore  alone.  Like  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  Tragedy,  that  **  Oi^n 
choir,  the  voice  of  many  waters,"  proceeded  to  discourse  unintelligible 
music  until  a  voice  *'  soft,  gentle  and  low,"  replied.  If  the  artist  was 
beside  himself,  he  was  in  fact  another  person ;  it  follows  then  that  he 
was  beside  another,  and  probably  in  a  company  of  two.  Whether  the 
argument  "  ad  hominem,"  was  as  logical  as  the  argument  adfeminam, 
it  would  be  impracticable  in  a  parenthetical  sentence  to  discuss ;  but 
the  sweet  naivete,  the  passing  blush,  the  poetry  of  the  place,  the 
stiUness  of  the  hour,  and  **  all  we  hope,  or  dream,  or  Jear"  tended  to 
convince  our  classical  brother  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  person 
to  be  "  beside  himself  and  another  at  the  same  point  of  time,  and  be 
said,  witii  a  trembling  voice,  "  I  guess  the  artist  intended  it  for  a 
scene  in  Switzerland.  Shall  we  go  and  seel"  Years  afterwards 
they  stood  again  by  the  same  log,  in  the  deepening  twilight  of  a  snm- 
mer  evening,  and  the  poet  of  our  "Alma  Mater"  exclaimed  with 
enthusiasm  :  "  Thy  blended  beauty  and  sublimity,  O,  Bash-Bish, 
sorpass  even  the  wildest  scenery  of  Switzerland  1"  and  like  Hamlet, 
taking  his  note-book  from  his  pocket,  he  then  gave  to  the  world  that 
familiar  poem  beginning-- 

'*  And  there  we  sat  upon  a  log/' 

from  which  this  truly  historical  and  parenthetical  sentence  is  derived. 
Trusting  that  the  reader  is  by  this  time  in  possession  of  at  least 
two  important  facts,  viz :  that  Bash-Bish  is  a  waterfall,  and  situated 
among  the  Berkshire  hills,  we  will  endeavor  from  this  point  to  treat 
this  subject  as  mathematically  as  its  nature  will  allow,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  another  parenthesis. 

"  From  the  table  of  our  memory, 
We'U  wipe  away  aU  trivial,  fond  records,** 

and  endeavor  to  separate  ourselves  from  poetical  sentiment  as  we 
recall  an  afternoon  there  spent  with  a  classmate  the  week  following 
Yale's  last  Biennial  Jubilee. 
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Aboat  a  mile  below  the  falls,  a  beautiful  carriage  road,  bnt  ex- 
tremely narrow,  strilieB  the  left  bank  of  this  mountain  stream,  and  for 
a  long  distance  rises  gradually  with  its  rocky  channel.  On  the  right 
a  thickly  wooded  hill  rises  abruptly  more  than  a  thousand  feet — a 
perfect  wall  of  foliage  from  base  to  summit.  The  road  becomes  still 
narrower  and  more  thickly  shaded.  The  stream  grows  more  impa- 
tient, dashing  madly  against  huge  boulders  borne  down  by  the  spring 
freshets,  or  perbaps  deposited  in  the  ^*  Glacial  Epoch."  As  we 
ascend,  all  but  its  music  is  lost  in  the  thickly  wooded  ravine  below  us, 
and  our  natural  *'  Temple  Street"  brings  us  to  a  small  red  building, 
consisting  mostly  of  piazza, 

**  On  Dative  pillars  borne, 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn,** 

very  rudely  constructed  and  more  rustic,  if  possible,  than  the  gate- 
ways of  **  My  Farm  at  Edgewood.*'  A  little  sign,  hardly  as  readable 
as  the  German  text  ^f  our  engraving,  tells  us  this  is  **  Bash-Bish 
House,"  and  was  probably  painted  by  the  very  artist  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  sketched  that  picture  of  "  romance  and  sorrow." 

Here  we  obtain  our  first  view  of  the  falls.  The  wall  of  foliage 
seems  now  rather  like  a  curtain  partially  drawn,  revealing  the  wildest 
scenery  in  that  range  of  mountains,  which  reaches  from  West  Rock 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Pirectly  before  us  an  overhanging  cliff  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  presenting  a  solid  mass  of  rock  which  rises  three 
hundred  feet  above  "  The  Gorge,"  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Falls,  and 
as  the  cbannel  itself  rises  rapidly,  its  summit,  according  to  actual 
measurement,  is  said  to  be  seven  hundred  feet  above  us.  If  the 
Palisades  are  ui  reality  five  hundred  feet  at  any  point,  or  the  Gorge 
of  Niagara  two  hundred,  we  are  inclmed  to  thmk  that  the  measure- 
ment is  correct. 

Having  registered  our  names  in  "  old  Saxon  style,"  we  descend  a 
pair  of  dilapidated  steps,  and  crossing  a  little  bridge  about  three  feet 
wide,  with  a  shaky  hand-rail,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
Table  Rock — a  very  modest  boulder,  about  which  gather  almost 
every  hour  in  the  day,  <*  the  Good,  the  Hungry,  and  the  Beautiful." 
Directly  before  us  are  the  Lower  Falls,  and  advancing  a  few  steps,  we 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  a  rocky  basin  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter* 
in  whose  black  bosom  the  wbite  foam  loses  itself  for  a  moment  and 
again  dashes  on  in  its  narrow  channel  to  the  little  cascades  below. 
At  this  point  our  classmate  takes  an  artistic  view  of  the  falls,  and 
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repeats  Soott'3  deecription  of  an  ancient  seer  **  amid  Benharrow's 
wildest  glen,"  a  beautiful  picture,  although  painted  in  words : 

*'  Couched  on  a  shelf  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrenta  sink, 
Backing  benecUh  their  headUmg  sway, 
And  driaUed  by  the  esasdeea  apray. 
Midst  groan  of  rock  and  roar  of  stream 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream." 

Leaving  him  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  his  reverie,  we  turn  again  to 
Table  Boclr,  and  visions  of  frosted  cake  and  delightful  parties  crowd 
into  otr  memory — a  panoramic  view  of  the  past  in  all  its  happy  Jul- 
negt.  Be  it  philosophy  or  sentiment,  are  not  those  deserving  our 
pity  who  have  no  pleasant  reminiscences  like  these  clustering  about 
some  poetical  log  or  rock  along  the  pathway  of  life,^-drifdng  icebergs 
of  humanity  in  a  world  that  calls  for  sympathy  I  Style  it  sentiment 
if  you  will,  and  pay  proper  respect  to  the  consdousness  of  your  own 
discernment. 

But  now  the  merry  music  of  mirthful  voices  from  up  the  Gorge, 
partially  restores  us  to  consciousness,  and  turning  to  the  right  we  at 
once  begin  the  ascent.  A  steep  pathway,  consisting  mostly  of 
rolling  stones,  roots  of  trees,  and  immense  logs,  soon  brings  us  to  the 
opening  of  the  Gorge,  a  little  above  the  Lower  Falls.  Huge  boulders, 
under  which  the  little  stream  at  times  is  almost  lost,  fill  the  whole 
ravine,  a  perfect  rock  chamber  **  walled  in  wit|^  cliffs  around."  If  we 
should  say,  \\fiTe  beauty  is  lost  in  sublimity,  we  would  only  express 
the  feelings  of  every  individual  who  has  visited  the  Gk)rge  of  Bash- 
Bish.  Li  ipany  places  these  boulders  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
proceed,  and  rocks  broken  from  the  cliffs  above  are 

"  Oft  so  steep  the  foot  is  fain 
Assistance  fh)m  the  hand  to  gain." 

We  imagine  that  here  even  Tennyson's  "  Princess'*  would  be  false 
to  her  theories,  and  like  Mahomet,  "forget  the  Koran." 

The  gentle  music  of  the  stream  as  we  proceed,  is  gradually  lost  in 
the  sound  of  dashing  water— the  first  intimation  we  have  of  the  Upper 
Falls,  which,  upon  the  left,  through  a  narrow  riffc  in  the  rocks,  bursts 
suddenly  upon  our  view.  Here  we  have  the  wildest  scenery  in  the 
Gtoi^e.  Below  us  are  huge  rocks  **  in  random  ruin  piled,"  and  almost 
three  hundred  feet  above  us  we  can  distinguish  "  The  Old  Eagle's 
Nest"  under  the  very  brow  of  the  overhanging  cliff.  We  have  often 
thought  that  in  some  wild  retreat  like  this,  originated  those  beautiiul 
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r  Gennaii   Legends  of  Forest   Streams — the  oontinaal   weeping   of 

*'  hidden  hearts"  far  away  among  the  hills.  Putlitz,  who,  I  believe, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  imaginative  writers  in  Germany,  whose 
**  Forest  Voices''  has  gone  through  twenty-six  editions  in  his  own 
country,  makes  a  mountain  stream  tell  its  own  story  to  the  listening 
flowers  and  trees.  *  Tne  translation  made  by  a  class  of  young  ladies 
in  Philadelphia,  and  recently  published,  seems  rather  a  translation  of 
Nature  than  a  rendering  of  Qerman.  The  words  flow  musically,  like 
laughing  water,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  sentences 
as  we  are  resting  in  our  ramble :  "  In  summer,  when  so  many 
children  of  the  wood  are  broken  and  destroyed,  I  flow  lightly  but 
continually.  In  autumn,  when  all  are  separated,  I  weep  in  silent 
grief  for  the  blossoms  and  the  leaves  which  the  wind  often  scatters  in 
my  path  so  that  the  tears  shed  over  them  become  also  their  sepulchre. 
In  the  desolate  solitude  of  winter,  I  become  chilled,  and  the  tears  are 
converted  into  pearls,  like  those  of  the  hidden  sorrow  of  the  sea. 
Thus  I  hang  upon  the  roots  and  the  stones  in  the  faint  lustre  of 
weeping  eyes.  But  in  the  spring,  when  intense  desire  fills  every 
heart,  the  tears  of  the  wood  flow  in  sadness  and  in  joy.  Often,  too, 
sympathy  awakens  me,  for  when  the  clouds  weep  rain,  or  the  flowers 
dew,  the  forest  stream  also  swells."  Perhaps  beneath  these  very 
cliffs,  one  of  our  greatest  American  Poets,  whose  early  life  was  passed 
among  the  Berkshire  hills,  composed  his  Thanatopis.  Truly,  these 
forest  streams  *'  speak  a  various  language !" 

A  sort  of  natural  stair-case,  .without  steps,  leads  us  to  the  top  of 
the  Upper  Falls,  and  although  neither  this  nor  the  Lower  Fall  is  more 
than  fifty  feet  high,  yet  the  channel  between  the  two  descends  so 
rapidly,  that  the  point  we  have  now  gained  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  rocky  basin  where  an  hour  ago  we  stood  musing. 
Here  a  narrow  plank  spans  a  chasm  about  thirty  feet  deep,  over 
which  we  are  compelled  to  pass  as  the  Gatholics  were  accustomed  to 
ascend  the  "  sacred  steps,"  for  a  ledge  of  rock  projects  about  three 
feet  above  the  plank.  A  few  minutes  climbing  up  a  steep  but  not 
difficult  ascent,  "  where  hazel  saplings  lend  their  aid,"  brings  us  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff.  The  scene  here  is  perfectly  indescribable. 
From  this  dizzy  height  the  stream  seems  almost  like  a  crystal  thread 
winding  between  the  rocks,  and  way  down  the  Gorge,  seven  hundred 
feet  below  us,  from  the  portico  of  the  little  hotel,  waving  handker- 
chiefs tell  us  that  we  are  recognized. 

The  descent  to  "  The  Old  Eagle's  Nest,"  is  somewhat  dangerous, 
for  a  single  mis*step  would  plunge  a  person  into  the  abyss  below ;  but 
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there  is  always  a  strong  temptation  to  visit  the  home  of  this  "  historio 
bird,"  and  the  feeling  of  caution  generally  yields  to  the  desire  of 
adventure.  Of  the  nest,  nothing  of  course  remains,  bat  we  find  a 
little  recess  about  ten  feet  square,  sheltered  by  the  overhanging  rock, 
and  bordered  with  little  trees  whose  foliage  distinctly  marks  its  local- 
ity to  one  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  Here  for  an  boar  or  more  we  sing 
oor  Biennial  songs  according  to  each  version,  and  conclode  the  con- 
cert with  **  Our  Country,  'tis  of  thee,"  for  the  first  time  recogniiing 
the  full  beauty  of  those  lines — 

"  Wo  love  Ihj  rocks  and  riUa, 
Thj  woods  and  iempled  hills.** 

Perhaps  the  thought  that  in  this  very  place,  one  hnndred  years  ago, 
dwelt  an  old  representative  of  American  Liberty,  whose  image  once 
occupied  the  place  of  our  public  men  on  circulating  mediam,  some- 
what intensified  this  gush  of  patriotism,  and  made  us  in  some  measure 
comprehend  ''  how  sub/ime  a  thing  a  free  people  is !" 

Transporting  ourselves  to  the  opposite  cliff,  which  in  reality  is  not 
wholly  the  work  of  the  imagination,  we  wait  about  an  hour  to  see  the 
sun  set,  which,  viewed  from  this  cliff,  at  times  presents  a  scene  of 
dazzling  beauty ;  for  the  Gorge  opening  to  the  west  is  so  narrow 
that— if  you  will  pardon  the  extravagance  of  the  figure — ^it  gives 
almost  the  appearance  of  an  immense  telescope  looking  into  fairy 
land.  Far  away,  over  hill  and  valley,  stretches  a  landscape  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  the  blue  outlines  of  the  GatsUlls,  more  than  forty 
miles  distant,  are  literally  bathed  in  a  sea  of  gold.  From  this  point 
a  steep  carriage  road  leads  us  to  the  hotel,  and  taking  another  look  at 
the  overhanging  cliff  and  the  gorge,  glowing  gloomy  in  the  twilight, 
we  have  finished  a  pleasant  afternoon  visit  at  Bash-Bish.        w.  b. 


Q^t  €vixm  of  IPernfml. 

In  Pbbcival  we  are  especially  interested,  because  he  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale,  and  ranks  among  the  poets  of  America.  But  in  the 
study  of  his  career  we  are  sadly  disappointed.  Half  a  century  ago 
Perdval  graduated,  the  best  scholar  of  his  class.  His  literary  ability 
was  of  a  high  order.  The  bent  of  his  mhid  bespoke  the  future  poet 
But  his  attempts  in  professional  life,  his  numerous  resorts  to  become 
a  pracUoal,  usefbl  citizen,  were  ominous  failures.    There  was  some- 
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thing  in  the  nature  of  Peroivaly  an  extreme  Bensibility,  a  nioe 
difloriminationt  an  attention  to  partioalars,  the  essenoe  of  scholarly 
g^enius  itself,  which  made  him  unfit  to  bear  the  jostlings  and  defects 
of  mankind ;  a  something  which  bore  him  away  from  the  mass  of  men. 
Peroiyal's  true  place  was  in  the  realm  of  poetry,  and  upon  the 
gems  of  that  '*  art  divine,"  which  were  the  prodnet  of  his  early  man- 
hood, rests  his  fame  with  posterity.  With  his  poetical  career,  then, 
we  are  chiefly  concerned.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  was 
endowed  with  a  highly  poetic  genius.  That  almost  unnatural  imagi- 
nation,  high-wrought  and  vivid,  now  soaring  in  an  ether  of  ecstacy, 
now  plodding  in  a  mire  of  melancholy ;  that  extreme  sensibility  and, 
we  might  add,  wierdness,  which  so  eminently  characterized  him  and 
distinguished  him  from  other  men ;  that  intellectual  striving,  which, 
despite  itself,  burst  forth  ever  and  anon  in  some  poetic  strain  ;  and 
that  self-satis£BM$tion  which  seemed  to  attend  it,  the  cravings  of  a  fancy 
ever  unsatisfied  with  the  revelations  of  foreign  tongues ;  all  these  mark 
the  poetic  genius  of  PercivaL  He  has  himself  described  it  in  its  hap- 
pier impulses : 

"  ^Tis  a  myBterious  feeling,  which  combines 
Man  with  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 
Woven  of  flowera,  and  dipped  in  sweetness,  till 
He  taste  the  high  communion  of  his  thoughts, 
With  all  existences,  in  earth  and  heaven, 
That  meet  him  in  the  chain  of  grace  and  power." 

"  Its  words 
Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn;  and  they  break 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feelmg,  and  are  full 
Of  all  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 
The  holy  prophef 

Added  to  this  native  talent,  were  noble  aims.  In  the  first  number 
of  Olio  he  says :  '<  Poetry  should  be  a  sacred  thing,  not  to  be  thrown 
away  on  the  dull  and  low  realities  of  life.  It  should  live  only  with 
those  feelings  and  imaginations  which  are  above  this  world,  and  are 
the  anticipations  of  a  brighter  and  better  being.  It  should  be  the 
creator  of  a  sublimity  undebased  by  anything  earthly,  and  the  em- 
bodier  of  a  beauty  that  mocks  at  all  defilement  and  decay.  It  should 
be,  in  fine,  the  historian  of  human  nature,  in  its  fullest  possible  per- 
fection, and  the  painter  of  all  those  lines  and  touches  in  earth  and 
heaven,  which  nothing  but  taste  can  see  and  feel.  It  should  give  to 
its  forms  the  expressions  of  angels,  and  throw  over  its  pictures  the  hues 
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of  immortality."  And  again :  **  Troe  poetry  sbonld  be  a  holy  thing* 
like  trae  philosopby  and  true  religion ;  the  product  only  of  oar  high* 
est  intellectual  and  moral  nature." 

Peroivars  chief  merits  consist  in  his  great  beauty  of  tbought  and 
expression,  apt  illustration  and  vivid  imagery.  The  luxuriance  of  his 
style  was  remarkable,  to  which,  when  be  had  once  set  out  in  it,  them 
seemed  to  be  no  end.  This,  which  might  weary  many  a  reader, 
seemed  to  him  a  great  beauty.  **  I  like,"  he  says,  "to  see  something 
savage  and  luxuriant  in  works  of  imagination,  throwing  itself  out  like 
the  wild  vines  of  the  forest,  rambling  and  climbing  ovtf  the  branohes, 
and  twining  themselves  into  a  maze  of  windings." 

When  Percivars  poems  were  first  published,  they  were  well  re- 
ceived. His  merit  was  recognized  and  a  wide-spread  fame  seemed 
opening  to  him — almost  the  pioneer  of  American  poets.  There  was 
a  time  when  he  occupied  the  first  rank.  But  the  poets  who  have 
since  appeared  on  the  American  horizon,  if  they  have  not  eclipsed, 
have,  for  the  time  at  least,  overshadowed  his  '^name  and  fame.** 
Whether  either  have  produced  anything  worthy  of  the  '^oii  and 
cypress,"  time  will  prove.  But  certain  it  is,  Percival  does  not  stand 
tOHday  where  he  did  thirty  years  ago.  His  fame  has  hardly  outlived 
him.  Percival,  poet  by  nature's  gifts  and  art's  training,  with  all  hia 
beauties,  will,  we  fear,  be  soon  forgotten  among  the  hurrying  throng. 
Percival,  in  that  very  art  in  which  he  might,  we  believe,  have  wronght 
an  undying  fame,  foiled. 

The  reasons  of  this  are  easily  assigned.  They  do  not  lie  in  any 
lack  of  poetic  genius  in  the  man,  nor  of  any  real  merit  in  the  poems. 
They  are  found  rather  in  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  He  wrote 
only  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  while  the  inspiration  lasted. 
His  longest  poems  were  the  work  of  a  few  days.  That  great  genius, 
which  should  have  gathered  itself  for  some  extended,  crowning  work 
to  last  for  all  time,  scattered  its  energies  in  innumerable  little  sallies. 

The  poet,  too  was  impatient  of  revision.  Nearly  all  that  he  wrote 
went  fresh  to  the  public  Just  as  he  first  cast  it  ofp.  He  had  not  learn- 
ed the  " labor  limse."    He  did  not  practice  "the  art  to  blot." 

Percival  wrote  rather  to  amuse  himself  than  please  the  public.  He 
wrote  poetry  because  it  was  bis  nature,  not  for  popular  applause. 
He  rarely  gave  himself  up  to  the  continued  labor  of  a  poet,  but  gen- 
erally  composed  in  his  leisure  moments,  catching  at  a  new  image  on 
each  occasion  and  turning  it  into  some  beautiful  little  melody. 

PercivaFs  want  of  self-confidence,  and  extreme  sensitiveness,  were 
great  obstacles  to  him  in  bringing  what  he  did  write  befooa  the  publio* 
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i         aod  doubtless  tended  maeh  to  hamper  his  genius.    His  poverty  dis- 
I         turbed  bis  mind  and  obliged  him  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  works 
of  a  more  paying  nature  than  the  production  of  poetry  in  a  time  when 
1         American  art  had  few  patrons.    The  world,  he  imagined,  treated  him 
coldly.    Circumstances  like  tbeee  led  Percival  to  abandon  poetry 
I         early  in  life,  before  he  had  even  attempted,  as  poets  in  their  maturer 
I         years  are  wont  to  do,  an  extended  work,  in  which  his  genius  might 
I         have  made  its  best  effort,  and  on  which  he  might  have  rested  a  surer, 
nobler  fame.    Had  he  done  so,  we  should  have  no  fears  for  his  future 
I         reputation.    He  had  perseverance  in  deep,  solitary  study,  but  it  was 
not  of  that  kind  which  could  stand  the  gaze  of  men.    The  circum- 
stances of  his  life  and  his  peculiar  nature  defeated  his  high  genius. 
Perdval,  like  Goldsmith  in  his  poverty  and  despair,  now  became 
the  literary  hack  of  booksellers.    The  jobbing  nature  of  this  business 
afforded  him  much  leisure,  but  he  wrote  no  more  poems.    He  sought 
contentment  in  the  study  of  linguistic  science.    Retired  to  a  hermit's 
life,  he  lost  himself  to  the  world's  indifference  in  the  maze  of  a  dozen 
languages.    Out  of  this  labyrinth  he  emerged  towards  the  end  of  his 
days  to  make  one  more  effort  at  active  life.    He  became  a  practical 
geologist,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pursuit  ended  his  earthly 
career.    The  earnest  study  of  Unguistic  and  geological  science  may 
have  aptly  followed  the  raptures  of  poetry,  as  the  reality  of  maturer 
years  follow  the  high  hopes  of  youth,  but  it  was  evidence  of  that 
thorough  change  which  circumstances  had  wrought  in  the  tastes  and 
genius  of  Percival. 

As  a  scholar  he  was  persevering,  far-reaching  and  accurate,  dealing 
constantly  and  thoroughly  with  every  detail.  Informed  in  every 
science,  none  were  more  profound ;  few  less  useful.  He  was  a  prod- 
igy in  learning ;  a  weakling  in  practice.  What  scientific  works  he 
has  left  are  so  technical  and  abstruse  as  to  consign  them  to  oblivion. 
When  we  compare  Percival,  the  poet,  with  Percival,  the  scholar, 
we  put  in  a  clearer  light  some  of  the  reasons  of  his  ill-success  in 
either  character.  Percival,  when  poet,  was  not  Percival,  the  scholar* 
The  poet  was  borne  away  with  the  rapture  of  his  song,  while  that 
scholarly  nature  which  trims  and  prunes,  writes  and  re-writes  ;  while 
that  scholarly  perseverance  which  ever  works  on  and  on,  and  which 
monotony  never  tires,  all  were  left  behind.  And  Percival,  when 
scholar,  was  not  Percival,  the  Poet.  The  scholar's  nature,  perse- 
verance, depth  and  accuracy  were  all  there,  but  never  were  the 
attractions  of  poetry  more  wanting.  About  the  intricacy  of  science 
he  threw  none  of  the  alluring  influences  of  poetry.    His  musings  reveal 
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hie  scholarship,  bat  oonceal  the  scholar's  nature.  In  his  sdmitific 
studies  the  scholar  stalks  abroad ;  the  poet  lies  out  of  sigfat,  buried 
deep  beneath  their  abstruseness.  At  the  one  period  he  was  all 
poet ;  at  the  other  all  scholar. 

Sach  was  the  career  of  James  Gates  Percival.  That  gifted  name, 
whose  genins  might  have  given  it  an  immortality  in  a  futare  AmericaB 
literature,  is  reaping  but  a  dying  fiime  from  the  too  small  Tolumes 
he  has  left  us.  In  that  oft-repeated  phrase,  **  it  might  have  been/* 
we  read  the  sad  story  of  his  life.  b.  a.  t. 


m  ^ 
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It^a  oome  at  last,  the  question  boded  long ; 

So  long  in  coining^  I  did  think  'twould  stay 

Alwaj.    Poor  fool  and  blind  I  as  if  the  strong 

Unerring  certainties  of  life  did  weigh 

So  little  in  the  balances  of  hope. 

But  now  I  am  adrift,  and  only  cling 

To  memories  of  the  past,  and  darkly  grope 

Through  gloom  and  doubt,  to  faith's  dear  opening. 

Just  when  my  soul  had  risen  out  of  grief 

To  know  the  freedom  of  a  life  of  love; 

Had  swept  away  the  dust  of  unbelief, 

And  through  the  parted  clouds  saw  light  above. 

And  must  I  then  go  back  to  what  I  was? 

To  struggle  up  again,  bj  paths  overgrown 

With  tangled  briars  of  cast-oiT  aims,  because 

Thou  leavest  me  to  walk  through  life  alone. 

But  who  am  I;  what  is  there  I  can  daim ; 

What  right  have  I  to  urge  my  hopes  on  those 

Whose  hopes  and  fears  are  not  aU  the  same ; 

The  current  of  whose  life  in  quiet  flows 

To  restful  seas,  while  mine  not  smoothly  ^UdeB 

'Neath  deuded  skies,  o'er  rodcs  and  shallows,  till 

It  meets  at  last  the  high,  incoming  tides 

Of  thought  and  life— the  Ocean  of  the  WiU. 

I  know  how  viun  it  was,  but  yet  the  heart 

Cannot  forego  to  look  upon  the  side 

That  seems  the  brightest,  while  the  rays  that  dart 

From  it,  are  augur'd  for  the  whole, — they  hide 

The  dark— -and  we  dare  not  to  look  behind. 
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I  fondly  hoped  that  sometime  we  might  stand 

Together  by  the  sea,  and  watch  the  wind 

Boll  up  the  wareB,  all  hoar  with  foam,  to  land, 

And  feel  that  storm  and  calm  to  us,  were  but 

Grand  symphonies  in  different  keys ;  or  on 

Tlie  mountain  top  whose  granite  faces  cut 

The  dear,  blue  sky,  while  field  and  cloud  should  don 

Their  brightest  hues,  the  morning  sun  to  greet. 

To  wander  in  the  meadows,  picking  flowers;  • 

Or  by  the  river's  bank,  on  grassy  seat, 

To  watch  the  blossoms  falliug  after  showers, 

And  drift  away,  or  once  again  to  float. 

While  the  soft  sunshine  glimmers  on  the  sea, 

At  dose  of  summer  day,  in  our  light  boat. 

I  thought  too,  in  the  winter  nights,  tiiat  we 

Might  read  together  fhnn  the  poets  rare; 

Or  sit  before  the  oozy  flre  and  talk 

Of  future  Joys  and  past^  or  places,  where — 

But  why  flll  up  the  tale  with  hopes  that  mock 

The  very  longing? — Suffering  is  sure. 

The  grandest  thought  of  sorrow  is,  that  in 

Its  fbrnace  flres,  our  hearts  may  grow  more  pure; 

Hen  rise  from  out  their  griefs,  nobler  within, 

And  by  them  stretch  out  stronger  hands  to  readi 

The  Inflnite.-« 

The  blow  is  not  yet  here ; 
Whene'er  it  falls,  I  firmly  trust  'twill  teach 
He  to  be  calm  and  still,  and  fVee  from  fear. 
The  light  of  higher  possibilitiea 
Just  dawning  o'er  my  soul,  unfelt  before, 
May  all  be  dimmed  and  I  may  fail  to  seize 
The  one  dedsive  hour,  that  comes  no  more — 
And  life  be  henceforth,  fighting  'gainst  my  fate ; 
What  wm  it  harm  ?— God's  grand  designs  will  be 
Fulfilled  as  well— I  can  but  stand  and  wait 
The  brighter  daWning  of  eternity. 

«  e  e  «  «  « 

Yet  though  our  Uttle  boat  must  strike  the  rodcs, 

And  go  to  pieces  on  the  shore,  when  we 

Had  gained  a  view  of  stiller  seas,  where  shocks 

Of  storms  are  rarely  felt,  it  must  not  be 

Besigned  to  waves  to  bear  away  and  drown ; 

1*11  build  a  drift-wood  fire,  and  in  my  heart 

The  fiames  shall  glow, — ^and  keep  the  hot  tears  down. — 

The  ashes  of  my  hopes  shall  cure  the  smart  1  B. 
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"We  are  linked  to  an  angel  who  lifts  ns  unceasingly  towards  faeaveo.'* — HvWL 

Thb  domiuns  of  love  have  been  so  often  Invaded  by  DOvelistB, 
each  of  whom  has  osaally  contrived  to  carry  away  a  sentiment,  a 
character,  a  portrait  or  scene,  as  Golnmbns  bore  away  tokens  firom  the 
new  world  to  the  old,  that  the  whole  realm  is  now  revealed.  Bat 
there  is  one  story  that  will  never  lose  its  interest  or  its  freshness ; 
for  it  is  a  record  of  a  great  poet's  passion,  written  at  an  early  period, 
when  love,  althoagh  not  a  newly  discovered  element  in  human  nature, 
had  not  yet,  and  perhaps  has  not  since,  found  such  an  embodiment  as 
it  received  in  the  touching  language  in  which  Dante's  affection  found 
expression.  ' 

The  city  of  Florence,  hi  Tuscany,  is  spread  over  two  hill  sides, 
which  face  each  other.  Through  the  vale  between  them  winds  the 
river  Amo.  There,  in  that  ancient  city,  Dante,  when  in  his  ninth 
year,  met  Beatrice  Portmari,  at  a  May-day  festival.  The  bashful 
youth  is  captivated  by  the  modest  little  lady  dressed  in  a  **  subdued 
and  becoming  crimson,"  and  wearing  ornaments  suited  to  her  childish 
age.  Her  portrait,  Dante  has  not  drawn.  Imitating  his  example,  let 
us  be  silent  on  a  subject  to  whiph  no  pen  can  do  Justice.  From  the 
time  of  that  memorable  meeting,  the  poet  dates  the  commencement  of 
a  new  existence,  and  thus  he  commemorates  it :  "  In  that  part  of  the 
book  of  my  memory,  anterior  whereto  is  little  that  can  be  read,  stands 
a  rubric,  which  says : — *  Incipit  Vita  Nova.  Here  beginneth  the  New 
life.' " 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Dante's  sensitive  heart  reoeives 
another  magnetic  thrill.  Beatrice,  attired  in  the  purest  white,  while 
gliding  along  the  street  in  the  company  of  two  other  noble  ladies, 
graciously  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  trembling,  awe-struck  admirer, 
and,  "  in  her  ineffable  courtesy,  which  now  hath  its  guerdon  in  ever- 
lasting life,"  saluted  him.  In  his  delight,  he  seeks  the  solitude  of  his 
room,  there  to  give  way  to  that  meditation  which  so  effectually  spirit- 
ualized his  affection,  and  exalted  its  object  His  health  becomes 
affected,  and  his  feverish  fancy  conjures  up  visions  and  dreams,  until 
it  is  plainly  evident  that  he  is,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  ''  in  love." 
With  whom  t  That  must  not  be  known ;  and  so  effectually  does  be 
dissemble,  and  conceal  the  real  object  of  his  affection,  that  even  Bea- 
trice is  deceived,  believes  him  unworthy,  and  denies  him  the  coveted 
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salatation.  By  chanoe  they  meet  at  a  wedding-party.  He  is  so  over- 
oome  with  emotion,  on  seeing  her,  that  his  oondact  is  observed,  and 
becomes  a  subject  of  comment  and  of  laughter,  in  which  the  beautiful 
Florentine  joins, — ^perhaps  thoughtlessly,  perhaps  to  conceal  her  real 
feelings.    The  poet  now  philosophizes,  and  concludes — 

"That  I  of  lift  am  well-A-nigh  forsaken; 

One  power  alone  remainSi  and  that  to  show 
The  beauUea  forth  that  ao  my  aoul  hare  shaken." 

This  he  does  not  attempt  to  do  by  describing  her  personal  beauty, 
or  character,  but  by  portraying  their  effects  on.  others.  He  tells  us 
Beatrice  excited  so  much  interest,  that,  "  as  she  passed  along  the 
street,  people  ran  to  catch  a  sight  of  her."  **  When  she  drew  near  to 
any  one,  a  feeling  of  reverence  so  profound  came  over  his  heart  that 
he  had  not  courage  to  raise  bis  eyes,  nor  to  return  her  salute."  "  Her 
demeanor  was  so  fnU  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  every  charm,  that, 
looking  upon  her,  men  felt  within  them  an  emotion  of  inexpressible 
sweetness  and  elevation." 

Even  greater  misfortune  was  in  store  for  Dante.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  Beatrice  died. 

"  Yes,  Beatrice  is  gone  to  yonder  heaven, 

To  realms  where  angels  dweU  and  are  in  peace/^ 

This  sad  event  links  hfm  to  another  world,  but  it  allots  him  a 
melancholy  existence  in  this.  His  grief  takes  refuge  in  verse.  But 
at  length  he  resolves  to  write  no  more  concerning  her,  until  he  shall 
be  able  to  write  more  worthily ;  and  then  he  hopes  "  to  say  that  of  her 
which  hath  never  yet  been  said  of  any  lady." 

We  receive  no  intimation  from  Dante  that  Beatrice  was  ever  mar- 
ried. She  seems  to  have  retained  his  undivided  homage  to  her  dying 
day.  But  an  owlish  antiquarian  claims  to  have  picked  up,  amongst 
obscure  rubbish,  a  clause  in  her  father's  will,  according  .to  which  it 
appears  that  she  had  been  wedded  to  a  Simon  de  Bardi. 

Within  three  or  four  years  after  the  time  of  her  death,  Dante  mar- 
ries; probably  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  It  proved  an  un- 
happy union.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  Dante  failed  to  find  sympathy 
and  consolation  hi  Qemma  de  Donati  while  he  was  mourning  for  the 
lost  Beatrice,  and  composhig  his  "  Oommedia"  in  accordance  with  his 
resolution  to  immortalize  her.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  great  poet 
did  not  make  a  good  husband,  nor  that,  as  some  say,  his  wife  proved 
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a  Xantippe,  while  he  did  not  prove  a  Socrates.  However  great  may 
have  been  their  domestic  troubles,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  separated,  until  he  was  driven  mto  exile. 

This  last  misfortune  finally  overtook  him.  In  his  youth  he  had 
joined  a  mUitary  company,  which  was,  in  those  days,  the  avenue  to 
distinction  for  all  spirited  young  men.  In  1289,  one  year  before  the 
death  of  Beatrice,  he  engaged  in  a  campaign  which  brought  him  into 
action,  and  added  the  title  of  soldier  to  that  of  poet.  SteadDy  he 
rose  to  the  chief-  magistracy  of  Florence.  In  order  to  quell  a  popular 
tumult  he  exiled  its  leaders,  some  of  whose  friends  afterwards  secured 
his  own  expatriation.  Dishonored  and  impoverished,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Florence,  and  became  a  wanderer. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  was  written  most  of  the  "  Comme- 
dia,"  on  which  his  fame  principally  rests.  In  this  work,  the  poet 
locates  hell  beneath  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  makes  it  resemble  a 
funnel  in  shape,  terminating  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  with  old  Pluto 
Imbedded  in  ice.  Purgatory  is  a  mountain,  on  an  island  of  a  sea,  at 
the  antipodes  of  Jerusalem.  Having  reached  a  forest,  on  the  top  of 
this  mountain,  after  a  journey  through  hell,  Dante  sees  Beatrice, 
across  the  Lethe,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  angels,  to  whom  she 
relates  the  following  particulars  concerning  him.  After  her  death 
he  fell  from  his  allegianoe  to  her.  In  vain  did  she  strive  to  redeem 
him.  He  had  fallen  so  low  that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  view 
of  the  condemned,  undergoing  punishment  Accordingly,  she  had  bees 
instrumental  in  causing  him  to  pursue  his  journey  thus  far,  to  the  very 
gates  of  heaven.  And  now  she  upbraids  him  for  fiiithle8snes&  He 
swoons.  When  he  recovers,  he  is  being  borne  across  Lethe  by  a 
nymph.  When  safely  landed,  "  a  song  bursts  from  the  lips  of  the 
angels,"  and  Beatrice  unveils  her  **  InefBeible  beauty.'^  The  ascent, 
from  thence  to  heaven,  is  performed  without  the  shifting  of  scenes,  or 
the  creaking  of  machinery.  It  is  a  simple  and  poetical  process. 
Dante  fixes  his  eyes  on  those  of  Beatrice,  and  is  immediately  trans- 
ported  to  Paradise.  Such  is  a  sketch,  in  part,  ot  the  vision  of  the 
exiled  dreamer. 

Like  the  Babylonish  captive,  he  lamented  his  enforced  absence  from 
his  native  city,  and  lived  in  constant  hope  of  pardon  and  restoration. 
But  an  honorable  return  never  came.  And  at  length,  weary  with 
waiting,  the  soul  of  the  poet,  soldier,  and  statesman,  broke  forth 
from  its  shattered  prison,  and  soared  to  meet  its  sainted  Beatrice. 

c. 
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History  and  fiotioii,  thoagh  disiinct  fields  of  literatoret  are  some- 
tknes  with  the  happiest  results  combined,  and  of  suck  combination  no 
happier  instance  can  be  found  than  that  afforded  by  Quentin  Dur- 
ward*  In  this  work  of  his,  Scott  gives  us  a  genuine  historical  ro- 
mance by  which  in  an  equal  degree  the  reader  is  historically  mstructed 
and  romantically  captivated.  Now,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  their  comparative  values,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  prefer 
the  captivation  to  the  instruction,  and  consequently  intend  treating 
our  subject  chiefly  as  a  love  story. 

In  reference  to  the  selection  of  Louis  XI,  as  the  principal  charac- 
ter in  the  romance,  Scott,  it  is  true,  loftily  remarks,  that  **  the  little 
love  intrigue  of  Quentin  is  only  employed  as  the  means  of  bringing 
out  the  story."  Nevertheless,  whatever  were  Scott*s  intentions,  what- 
ever his  opinion  as  to  the  matter,  we  think  that  every  reader  possessed 
of  affection  and  sympathy  will  Join  us  in  saying,  that  the  chief  inter- 
est and  charm  of  the  work  lies  in  that  same  little  love  intrigue,  and 
that  we  gladly  turn  from  the  detestable  Louis  to  the  fortunes  of  Quen- 
tin an^  the  lovely  Countess.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple  and  or- 
thodox. Durward,  a  young  Sootch  adventurer,  entering  ihe  service 
of  Louis,  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  Isabelle,  Countess  of  Croye,  a 
fair  young  maiden  of  sixteen,  or  thereabouts,  who,  hi  company  with 
her  ridiculous  aunt  Hameline,  has  thrown  herself  upon  the  protection 
of  the  King,  to  escape  a  distasteful  marriage  planned  for  her  by 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  her  immediate  suzerain,  and  the  nominal  vas- 
sal of  France.  The  treacherous  Louis,  designing  to  betray  her  into 
an'klliance  which  shall  prove  inconvenient  to  Charles,  sends  Isabelle 
and  her  aunt,  under  the  care  of  Durward,  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  hav- 
ing secretly  communicated  with  William  de  la  Marck,  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Ardennes,  who  is  to  possess  himself  of  the  Countess  and  her  ex- 
tensive estates  bordering  upon  Burgundy. 

From  dangers  by  the  way,  and  from  out  the  dreadful  scenes  of 
slaughter  at  the  Liege,  Durward  rescues  his  fair  charge  with  the  most 
devoted  gallantry  and  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  and  subsequent- 
ly! alter  having  cherished  a  weU  nigh  hopeless  passion,  by  a  fortunate 
turn  of  circumstances,  he  attains  his  highest  hopes,  and  the  story  ends 
as  all  such  stories  should. 
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We  propose  now  running  over  a  few  of  the  scenes  and  incid^ts  in 
the  work,  with  especial  regard  to  the  hero  and  heroine. 

Our  hero  is  introduced  with  a  dashing  description  of  his  person,  as 
with  light  and  active  tread  he  approaches  the  swollen  ford  of  a  small 
river  near  the  castle  of  Plessis  les  Tours.  He  crosses  the  mshlDg 
tide  with  a  lemarkable  display  of  natatory  ability,  and  upon  the  faith* 
er  side  meets  Louis  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant,  accompanied  by  his 
gossip  hangman.  Innocence,  frankness  and  gallantry,  come  in  con- 
tact with  craft,  treachery  and  baseness.  Louis,  however,  not  entirely 
lost  to  all  benevolent  feeling,  in  his  guise  of  merchant,  shows  our  hero 
timely  hospitality  at  the  inn  when  first  he  sees  our  heroine,  who  at  the 
close  of  Quentitt's  enormous  meal,  under  the  disguised  kingly  auspices* 
waits  on  Louis,  as  it  were  a  dove  waiting  upon  a  serpent.  Her  yonth, 
beauty,  and  half-hidden  distress,  strongly  impress  him,  and  at  a  dis- 
paraging remark  from  the  King,  with  youthful  impetuosity,  he  pro- 
claims his  willingness  to  throw  down  his  gauntlet  in  her  behalf,  only 
to  be  laughed  at,  however,  by  his  sarcastic  entertainer.  One  more 
glimpse  of  her  he  is  favored  with,  as  at  a  little  turret  window  oppo- 
site his  own  she  sings  to  her  lute  a  touching  love  ditty.  Of  course, 
every  reader,  at  this  point,  correctly  surmises  the  end.  After  this  m- 
cident,  Quentin  is  by  force  of  circumstances  separated  from  the 
Lady  of  the  Lut6,  till  the  time  of  his  departure,  as  their  attendant, 
with  Isabelle  and  her  aunt,  for  the  abode  of  the  excellent  Bishop  of 
Liege,  and  it  was  during  this  journey  that  proximity  ripened  into  love 
their  romantic  interest 

After  their  escape  from  perils  by  the  way,  and  their  safe  arrival  at 
Liege,  we  approach  the  most  intensely  exciting  point  of  the  stoiy. 
William  de  la  Marck,  with  the  "insurgent  Ligeois,  attacks  and  storms 
the  Bishop's  castle,  and,  with  agonizing  anxiety,  Quentin  set^  about 
the  rescue  of  his  love.  In  all  fiction,  we  know  not  a  nairative  which 
in  breathless,  painful  interest  surpasses  this  of  the  rescue  of  Isabelle 
from  the  castle,  the  soldiery,  and  the  lust  of  William  the  Wild  Boar. 
Quentin  swims  the  moat,  diverts  the  attention  of  the  attackers  from 
himself  by  shouting,  "To  the  west  tower,  and  the  priests'  treasury !" 
and  the  greedy  plunderers  leave  him,  as  with  beating  heart  he  makes 
his  way  to  the  tower,  where  he  should  find  Isabelle,  and  breaks  in 
upon  her,  fainting  with  terror,  in  her  little  oratory  before  the  sacred 
emblem.  A  scene  ensues  with  which  he  who  does  not  sympathize  de- 
serves our  pity,  as  lacking  all  heart  and  feeltog.  It  is  strange,  the 
power  the  story  exercises  over  us.  Of  course  the  lovers  surely  will 
escape  unharmed.    Still  the  dangers  are  so  great,  the  chances  of  safe- 
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ty  80  hopeless,  that  we  are  nervoasly  apprehensive  to  the  last.    How, 
seemiDgly»  upon  a  thread  hangs  their  fate,  as  Quentin,  the  vailed 
Countess,  and  the  Syndic,  their  newly  made  friend,  and  her  father  for 
the  time,  appear  before  William,  revelling  with  his  followers,  in  the 
banquet  hidl,  to  demand  safe  exit  from  the  castle.    How  fearful  the 
scene  around  them  with  drunken  carousal,  the  excitement  of  passion, 
and  the  horrid  murder  of  the  good  Bishop  before  them  all.    How 
hopeless  their  prospects  till  Quentin,  boldly  assuming  his  character  as 
an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  for  the  occasion  making  him- 
self an  envoy  of  Louis,  denounces  their  proceedings  in  the  Eang's 
name,  and  demands  safe  egress  for  all  who  would  leave  the  castle. 
This  turns  the  scale,  and  they  escape.    As  they  leave  the  hall  and 
the  revolting  scenes  of  blood,  we  involuntary  draw  a  long  breath  of 
relief  hi  their  behalf.    We  pass  hastily  over  their  escape  from  the 
city,  the  pursuit,  the  timely  meeting  of  Count  CreveeoBur,  to  whom 
they  render  themselves,  the  Countess  having  decided  on  a  return  to 
Burgundy.    She  is  presently  entrusted  to  the  hospitality  of  a  con- 
vent and  the  care  of  an  abbess,  for  a  time,  an4>  with  bitter  heartache, 
poor  Quentin,  temporarily  a  prisoner,  leaves  her  behind,  having  no 
prospect  of  further  association  with  his  heart's  love.    Finally,  France 
and  Burgundy  alike  having  turned  upon  William  the  Wild  Boar,  Duke 
Charles  proposes  the  hand  of  Isabelle  as  a  reward  for  the  Monster's 
head,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  hope  flushes  the  horizon  of  our  hero's  des- 
tiny.   In  the  conflict,  urged  desperately  on  by  one  heart-filling  desire, 
he  seeks  out  and  makes  for  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  and  actually 
engages  him.    Ah,  Quentin,  thou  art  near  love  and  hope  now,  and 
cruel  seems  the  fate  which  a^ain  snatches  happiness  from  thee.    A  cry 
of  distress  from  an  old  friend,  the  Syndic's  daughter,  calls  him  away, 
and  in  honor  he  must  leave  his  foe  and  protect  her  to  her  home,  and 
so,  with  unutterable  bitterness  of  disappointment,  he  gives  up  the 
hope  which  had  borne  him  triumphant  through  the  bloody  day,  and 
sacrifices  love  upon  the  altar  of  remorseless  duty.    At  first  thought, 
we  are  angry  at  this  cruel  deprivation,  but  our  feelings  soon  change, 
and  we  delight  to  recognize  the  true  hero,  who  prefers  despair  to  dis- 
honor.   Of  course  Providence,  in  this  case,  under  the  control  of  the 
author,  must  make  matters  right  in  the  end.    Quentin's  uncle,  LeBal- 
afre,  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  completing  his  nephew's  work,  produces 
before  the  Duke  and  assembly,  the  **  Boar's"  head,  resigning  Ids  claims 
in  favor  of  his  young  relation,  upon  whom,  finally.  Count  Crevecceur 
bestows  his  benediction  as  follows :  *'  Afte^  all,  it  is  sense,  firmness 
and  gallantry,  which  have  put  him  in  possession  of  Wealth,  Bank,  and 
Beauty." 
VOL,  x:  XII.  17 
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Haying  now,  imperfeetly,  we  are  aware,  given  some  Idea  of  the 
plot  and  leading  soenes  in  order,  like  the  player  who  has  paeaed  tfarougli 
the  arobee,  in  oroqnet,  we  purpose  ezerdsing  the  priTfleges  of  a  ''ro- 
Ter,"  In  wandering  about,  without  special  regard  to  order,  in  speaUng 
of  various  characters,  and  such  incidents  as  may  be  involyed.  little 
or  nothing  need  be  said  of  Louis :  he  is  too  weU  known,  historioally, 
to  need  criticism  in  fiction.  He  was  no  fool,  though  most  emphatical- 
ly a  knave,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  his  sins  troubled  him  great- 
ly on  his  death-bed.  Le  Balafre,  our  hero's  uncle,  does  his  nephew  an 
exceeding  good  turn  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  story ;  in 
the  first  case  saving  him  from  hanghig,  and  in  the  second,  securing  him 
a  wife.  He  is  a  rough  old  soldier,  without  delicacy,  and  not  over 
sharp,  but  courageous,  and,  on  the  wholes  good-hearted.  Scott  gives 
us,  through  him,  one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  humor  to  be  found 
in  literature,  and  which  we  must  be  excused  from  quoting  in  fulL 
When  first  he  meets  his  nephew  and  learns  that  his  relations  hi  Scot- 
land are  murdered,  taking  a  gold  diain  from  his  neck  and  twisting 
therefrom,  with  his  teeth,  about  four  inches,  he  addresses  his  attend- 
ant, as  follows :  '^Here,  Andrew,  carry  this  to  my  Jolly  gossip,  Fathv 
Boniface,  the  monk  of  St.  Martin's.  Tell  my  gossip  that  my  brother 
and  sister,  and  some  others  of  my  house,  are  aU  dead  and  gone,  and  I 
pray  him  to  say  masses  for  their  souls  as  frtf  as  the  value  of  these 
links  will  carry  him.  and  to  do  on  trust  what  else  may  be  necessary  tD 
free  them  from  jnirgatory.  And  hark  ye,  as  they  were  Just  living 
people,  and  free  from  all  heresy,  it  may  be  that  they  are  well  nigh  out 
of  limbo  already,  so  that  a  little  matter  may  have  them  free  of  the 
fetlocks ;  and  in  that  case,  look  ye,  ye  will  say  I  desire  to  takeout  the 
balance  of  the  gold  in  curses  upon  a  generation  called  the  Ogflvies  of 
Angus-shire,  in  what  way  soever  the  Church  may  best  come  at  them." 
As  a  mild  satire  upon  himself,  priest,  Ohurch,  and  doctrine,  this  is  per- 
fect. The  character  of  Oharles  the  Bold  is  admirably  portrayed,  la 
contradistinction  from  Louis,  he  was  by  no  means  a  Imave,  yet,  in  some 
respects  not  far  from  a  fool,  blundering,  impetuous  and  obstinate,  as 
he  was.  In  Anne  of  Guerstein,  we  have  the  continuation  and  close  of 
his  career,  and  the  two  woiks  give  us  a  full  delineation  of  his  oharao- 
teristios. 

As  for  Quentin  himself,  the  sarcasm  of  Louis  wQl  do  for  a  begin- 
ning in  his  analysis :  a  true  Scot,  plenty  of  blood,  plenty  of  pride,  and 
a  right  great  scarcity  of  ducats.  Native  keenness  and  a  tender  sus- 
ceptibility characterise  him,  as  well  as  the  obvious  traits,  courage 
and  presence  of  mmd.    We  are  led  to  infer,  moreover,  from  certain 
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little  touches  wtaioh  otir  aotbor  gi^es  as,  far  too  few,  that  he  poeeesaed 
a  ready  wit,  and  that  indefinable  quality  of  making  a  good  impression, 
for  which  adaptability  perhaps  comes  nearest  of  anything  to  being  a 
name.  Hope  and  ambition  are  his  springs  oi  action,  and  love  bis 
guiding  star.  His  romantic  attachment  for  Isabelle  elicits  our  warm- 
est interest,  and  his  manly  spirit,  our  highest  admiration.  Who  does 
not  enter  into  the  melancholy  of  his  feelings,  when,  after  the  greatest 
serrices  that  could  posrfbly  be  rendered  her,  he  is  separated  from  his 
love,  without  a  word,  and  under  the  sarreillance  of  the  sarcastic  Ore> 
TecoBur,  pursues  his  weary  way  to  Burgundy's  Court,  through  the 
night,  while  the  yellow  harrest  moon  pours  her  rich  light  upon  plain, 
woodland,  and  battlemented  castle,  as  with  bitter  heart-ache  Qnentin 
passes  through  the  peaceful  scene,  feeling  the  distance  l>etween  him 
and  his  heart's  desire  continually  widening.  We  attribute  to  the 
moon  an  intensifying  power  oyer  our  emotions :  if  joyous,  they  are 
heightened,  if  sad,  they  are  deepened  in  her  mystic  rays.  Therefore, 
we  pity  Durward,  sad  at  heart,  in  the  autumn  moonlight.  Soon,  how- 
ever, in  manly  mood,  he  schools  himself  in  this  wise.  **The  pilot," 
he  reflected,  **  steers  his  bark  by  the  polar  star,  although  be  never  ex- 
pects to  become  the  possessor  of  it,  and  the  thoughts  of  Isabelle  of 
Groye  shall  make  me  a  worthy  man-at-arms,  though  I  may  never  see 
her  more.  When  she  hears  that  a  Scottish  soldier,  named  Qnentin 
Durward,  distinguished  himself  hi  a  well  fought  field,  or  left  bis  body 
in  the  breach  of  a  disputed  fortress,  she  wHl  rememl>er  the  companion 
of  her  journey,  as  one  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  snares 
and  misfortunes  which  beset  it,  and  perhaps  will  honor  his  memory 
with  a  tear,  his  cofBn  with  a  garland."  A  bitter  sweet  soliloquy, 
mournful  indeed,  but  no  less  manful.  The  character  of  Gountess  Isa- 
belle is  far  less  distinctly  drawn  than  that  of  Quentin,  and  from  the 
nature  of  circumstances  this  is  the  case.  Having  the  good  taste  tds^ 
love  Durward,  and  the  firmness  to  hold  herself  aloof  from  other  suit- 
ors, and  the  requisite  amount  of  maidenly  reserve  and  modesty,  we 
are  left  to  judge  of  her  more  by  inference  than  example,  and  therefore 
we  infer  everything  which  is  good  and  becoming,  and  to  her  manifest 
charms  add  those  which  in  the  mind  of  each  one  of  us  form  our  indi- 
vidual ideal  of  womanly  perfection.  But  we  must  now  pass  to  some 
final  considerations  as  to  the  general  features  of  the  work.  As  a  his- 
torical novel,  its  delineations  of  character  may  be  received  as  fully  re- 
liable, but  the  events,  of  course,  ^  cum  grano  salii**  as  Scott  is  not 
loth  to  receive  the  privilege  of  an  author  in  suiting  them  to  the  story.  . 
Scott  ezerdses  his  descriptive  powers  with  great  effect^  in  this  work, 
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and  his  pictures  stand  oat  in  bold  relief  before  os.  Yet»  the  langaage 
is  not  always  the  most  musical,  nor  his  sentences  always  fluent  and 
artlstio  in  the  mere  matter  of  soand»  but  the  power  which  underlicB  them, 
that  of  seeing  for  himself  what  he  describes,  makes  us  also  to  see  with 
him.  His  style  appears  to  be  plain,  vigorous,  and  picturesque,  and  are 
the  farthest  firom  oyer  sacrificing  sense  to  sound*  We  would  that  q^ace 
permitted  quotations,  but  can  only  refer  to  the  little  moonlight  scene 
which  introduces  chap,  vii,  vol.  2,  as  a  specimen  of  word  painting 
worthy  of  notiiie.  Scott,  in  this  work,  displays  certain  characteristics 
which  are  common  to  most  of  his  novels.  He  is  remarkably  sparing 
of  sentiment,  and  particularly  chary  of  love  scenes,  of  which  there  are 
but  two  in  the  book.  Undoubtedly  the  author  is  vastly  more  inter- 
ested in  the  history  than  the  fiction  of  his  writing,  but  when,  in  the 
departments  he  neglects,  his  powers  are  so  remarkably  good,  it  seems 
our  misfortune  that  we  are  favored  with  so  littie  of  their  ezerdae. 
Behind  his  very  few  love  scenes,  a  faint  spirit  of  gentie,  kindly  satire 
lurks,  which,  while  it  adds  to  their  charm,  makes  it  evident  that  he  is 
not  given  to  much  indulgence  in  them. 

The  work  ends  neatiy,  but  abruptiy,  and  we  feel  the  want  of  some- 
thing at  the  close.  Scott  adds  a  postscript,  in  which  a  friend  enters 
a  bitter  protest,  clamoring  energetically  for  an  account  of  the  marriage, 
and  subsequent  results.  This  is  all  very  well,  and  would  of  course 
interest  us  highly,  but  we  could  do  without  it,  if  our  reticent  author 
had  only  given  us  one  more  scene,  in  which  Quentin  and  Isabelle 
meet,  after  their  good  fortune  becomes  known  to  them,  so  that  we 
could  e^joy  their  happiness  with  them,  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
say  of  it ;  especially  Isabelle,  who  has  altogether  too  littie  to  say  in 
the  story.  But  no ;  the  remorseless  Scott  shuts  up  his  narrative  with- 
out an  intimation  of  any  kind  as  to  these  things,  leaving,  at  our  last 
glimpse  of  them,  the  heroine  in  anxiety,  the  hero  in  despair.  It  is  ag- 
gravating. For  a  complete  contrast  to  Scott's  niggardliness  in  tiie 
matter  of  a  satisfactory  love  scene,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Bay- 
ard Taylor's  John  Godfrey.  It  has  been  remarked  tha^  the  character 
of  Isabelle  is  somewhat  faintly  drawn,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  is  the  principal  imperfection  of  Scott*s  heroines.  There  is 
one  marked  exception,  however,  that  of  Die  Vernon,  who  has,  we  were 
tempted  to  say,  more  individuality  than  all  the  rest  combined.  The 
most  strongly  marked  characters  of  Scott  are  often  mere  side  pieces, 
or  appendages  to  the  story,  and  we  can  only  wish  that  his  heroes,  aod 
especially  his  heroines,  were  better  exponents  of  the  genius  he  so  lav- 
ishly displays  elsewhere.    We  must,  of  course,  however,  take 
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M  we  find  fhem,  and  be,  if  po8flible»  content ;  and  the  task  is  certainly 
no  diffieolt  one  in  the  case  of  oar  subjeoti  whoee  mertts  so  &r  out* 
weigh  its  defects. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  work  is  pure  and  bracing.  No  doubtful  mo- 
rality, no  hidden,  insidious  principle  finds  a  place  therein.  Iniquity 
is  exposed  to  light,  and  crime  held  up  for  our  abhorrence.  Yirtoe 
meets  its  due  reward,  and  the  story,  as  the  author  remarks,  ends  with 
**  a  moral  of  excellent  tendency  for  the  encouragement  of  all  £ur  hafar- 
ed,  blue  eyed,  long  legged,  stout  hearted  emigrants  from  his  native 
country  who  may  be  willing,  in  stirring  times,  to  take  up  the  gallant 
profession  of  Oavaliers  of  Fortune."  b.  f.  b. 


C0lltge  ^HJtnng  ^tsm. 

In  writing  on  this  subject,  we  are  well  aware  that  it  Is  a  somewhat 
hackneyed  one. 

However  this  may  be,  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution,  in  the 
Oolite,  remains  the  same.  If  you,  reader  of  the  Lit.,  feel  that 
the  subrject  is  too  stale  for  your  notioe,  we  beg  of  you  not  to  read  this 
article.  If  yon,  at  this  period  of  your  OoUege  experience,  think  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Lrr.  to  publish  an  Article  on  the  subject 
of  a  Beading  Boom,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  so  let  it  be.  Still  farther, 
we  are  aware,  that  some  Articles  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
GouBANT,  last  term,  very  pertinent  to  the  subject ;  but  there  the 
matter  seems  to  rest.  Is  anybody  to  blame  t  If  so,  who  t  We  all 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  several  spasmodic  efforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  College  Beading  Boom.  Upon  investigation,  the 
almost  unanimous  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  th»k,  just  at  present,  the 
Gollege  Oorporation  has  no  suitable  building  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  unfortunate,  and  no  one  is  radically  to  blame. 
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Some  have  reoommeDded  the  oonsoUdatioii  of  the  Boeiefy  Lfimriet, 
ftnd  taking  the  South  wing  of  the  libnry  BaUding  far  a  Beading 
Boom.  Now»  in  each  of  these  libraries,  ttie  plaoee  for  deHrmiiig 
books  are  frequently  crowded  beyond  conTenienoe.  OoiifleqQflatlyy  to 
haTe  one  of  these  places  of  deUvery  serre  a  doable  purpoaar  would 
render  the  inoonvenienoe  still  greater.  It  was  also  urged,  if  the  Li- 
braries were  consolidated,  only  one  librarian  would  be  needed ;  the 
salary  of  one  would  thereby  be  saved,  and  could  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  Tet  it  seems  to  ua  no  more  than  fair,  tittt  a  Libra- 
rian, rendering  double  seryioe,  ought  to  receiye  doable  pay. 

StQl  further,  the  Library  Building  serves  the  purpose  for  whioh  it 
was  intended,  and  ought  not  to  be  put  to  any  other  use,  unless  a  better 
building  be  offered  in  exchange. 

The  last  plan  proposed  was,  to  take  Brothers  in  Unity  halL  Then 
arose  the  question,  what  will  Brothers  do  for  a  place  to  hold  their 
meetings  t  The  answer  was,  that  Brothers  and  Linonia  were  both  to 
occupy  Linonia  hall,  and  hold  their  meetinga  on  difierent  evenings. 
This,  of  course,  the  members  of  both  Societies  strongly  objected  to. 
It  appears  to  us  that  they  did  so  on  just  grounds.  In  our  private 
opinion,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  abolition  of  one,  and  perhaps 
both,  of  the  Societies.  The  process  might  be  slow;  but  this  result 
would  be,  to  merge  the  two  into  one.  This  is  a  fact  that  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  If  a  Society  is  worth  an  existence  at  all,  that 
existem^  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  guarantee  it  a  place  ex- 
clusively to  hold  its  meetings.  Then  we  ought  to  have  more  consid- 
eration for  the  feelings  of  the  Alumni,  than  to  destroy  the  Society 
associations,  by  giving  up  the  halls.  There  is  hardly  a  niaji  who  baa 
gone  forth  from  this  College,  after  four  years  connection  wiQi  either 
Society,  that  would  like  to  hear  that  the  Society,  of  wUoh  he  was 
once  a  member,  had  given  up  its  identity.  There  are  many  pleasant 
associations  connected  with  these  Society  halls.  AssodatioBS  that 
we  shall  love  to  carry  witii  us,  long  after  we  have  left  this  place.  For 
proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  refer  you  to  those  venerable  men,  who 
each  year  assemble  in  these  halls,  and  enliven  their  meetings  with  a 
rehearsal  of  College  and  Society  reminiscenses.  Never  iailiiig  to 
express  their  affiaction  and  devotion  tat  these  fraternities.  Then,  we 
say,  most  emphatically,  for  the  sake  of  the  Alumni,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  let  ndither  Society  give  up  its  hall. 

Thus,  at  some  length,  having  considered  the  impracticable,  let  us 
see  if  we  can  arrive  at  the  practicable,  and  find  what  and  where  it  is ; 
also,  what  the  nature  of  the  Beading  Boom  ought  to  be.    We  learn, 
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ttom  good  aathority,  tbat  the  paintisga  aiesoon  to  be  tranaferradfrom 
Tmmbull  Gallery,  to  the  Art  Boilding.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
good  uaes  to  wUoh  the  Qallery  oan  be  pat»  after  tbe  piiotiiiga  are 
remoyed..  ^ 

AiBoag  these  nses,  we  wish  to  put  in  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Beadini;  Boom.  This  room,  hi  size  and  locality,  is  better  adapted  to 
eerre  this  purpose,  than  any  other  on  the  Oollege  grounda.  Its  inter* 
Hal  arrangement  la  such,  that  it  oould,  with  little  expense,  be  turned 
into  a  very  neat  and  ooa?enient  Beading  Boobl  It  is  also  lighted 
from  oyerbead;  an  adyantage  that  is,  in  itseU^  dedrable.  In  point  of 
locality,  we  think  it  is  equal  to,  if  not  Jsuperior,  to  any  building  we 
conld  get.  Scores  of  men,  eyery  day,  pass  by  Trumbull  Gallery,  in 
going  to  and  from  their  Oollege  exercises ;  whfle  hardly  a  half  doaen 
pass  near  Alnmni  HalL  In  short,  Trumbull  Gallery  is  at  the  junc- 
ture of  as  many  paths,  as  any  place  we  are  at  present  likely  to  secure. 
Convenienoe  of  aocessr  is  an  argument  tbat  we  cannot  present  too 
strongly.  It  is  an  element  upon  which  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  success  of  eyeiy  institution. 

The  importance  and  adyantage  of  a  Beading  Boom  is  so  obvious 
to  all,  that  it  seems  to  us  almost  superfluous  to  urge  it  here.  It 
strikes  us  that  it  is  a  matter  tbat  affects,  quite  materially,  the  whole 
system  of  College  society.  Yes,  my  friend,  it  affects  you  and  I;  this 
matter  of  a  Beading  Boom.  Here  are  assembled  five-hundred  young 
men ;  and  how  many  of  our  number  can  tell,  to-day,  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  halls  of  our  National  Legislation.  Few  of  us  are  well 
enough  posted,  to  hold  an  intelligent  conversation  on  what  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  since  we  entered  College. 

Webster  says: — <*  We  know,  that  the  record  of  Qlustrions  actions 
is  most  safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind." 
As  Oollege  students,  we  are  sadly  neglecting  the  current  events  of 
our  own  times.  Not  only  that,  we  are  forming  habits  of  indifference 
in  regard  to  public  questions. 

.We  do  not  feel  like  giving  you  a  homily  on  the  evils  of  wasting 
time.  Yet,  there  are  many  students,  who,  almost  necessarily,  lose 
time  enough  every  day,  to  keep  themselves  well  versed  on  national 
affairs  and  events.  If  there  was  a  Beading  Boom,  convenient  of 
access,  and  well  supplied  with  papers  and  periodicals,  the  time  now 
lost  could  be  spent  there,  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  grand  result 
of  this  would  be,  to  improve  the  tone,  and  give  greater  interest  to 
conversation  among  College  students.  To  converse  fluently  and  in- 
telligently on  the  topics  of  the  day,  is  something  that  every  student 
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ought  to  be  able  to  do.  Yet,  how  few  Aere  are  among  our  nnmber 
who  oan. 

The  Beading  Room,  we  think,  shonld  have  in  it,  Daily  and  WeeUy 
papers  from  ^e  principal  cities  of  the  country.  Also,  British  and 
American  Periodicals,  Magazines,  Beyiews,  &;c.  The  latter  could 
afterwards  be  bound,  and  put  into  the  Libraries.  Thus  the  studwits 
would  not  haye  to  wait  any  great  length  of  time  after  their  publication 
before  getting  a  chance  to  read  them.  We  hardly  feel  it  neoesaary  to 
say  anything  about  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  Beadfug  Boom ;  we 
know  there  would  not  be  any.  We  think  there  is  no  student  of  Tale 
who  would  object,  or  feel  that  he  was  throwmg  away  his  nnmey  in 
giying  it  for  the  support  of  such  an  Institution. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  is  the  plan  practicable,  or  is  it  an  Utopian 
scheme,  that  can  neyer  be  realized  I  Our  answer  is,  we  think  it  can 
be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  We  haye  already  seen,  od  the  part 
of  the  Faculty  and  students,  a  strong  desire  manifasted  for  a  Beading 
Boom.  The  chief  obstacle,  as  we  stated  in  the  beginning,  is  the  want 
of  a  place.  Now,  as  there  is  a  room  soon  to  be  made  yacant,  wfaidi, 
if  obtained,  we  haye  shown  would  answer  the  purpose,  it  only  re- 
mains for  the  cooperation  of  the  Faculty  and  students  to  secure  this 
room  and  fit  it  up.  And  let  Yale  College  bear  the  honor  of  support* 
ing  a  first  class  Beading  Boom.  a.  c.  Ji 


-♦•♦- 


Forsyth's  biography  of  Oicero  is  perhaps  justly  considered  the 
most  complete  and  interesting  account  that  we  possess  of  any  of  the 
ancient  classic  authors.  It  presents  to  us  new  attractions  for  ac- 
quiring a  more  correct  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  character 
and  genius  of  one  who  gained  an  almost  unriyalled  position  among 
the  great  masters  of  oratory.  But,  although  the  general  yolce  of 
scholars  concedes  to  Cicero  the  highest  honors  in  his  art,  there  is  still 
a  great  diyersity  of  opinion  in  respect  to  his  character  and  states- 
manship. 
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Hifi  biographen  hare  appeared  to  oecupy  the  two  extremes  of 
eztraTagant  praise  and  detraction.  An  overweening  admiration  of 
Us  brilliant  talents  has  led  some  to  extol  him  unsparingly,  while 
others  find  in  him  but  little  to  oommend.  They  see  la  him  only  the 
egotist*  the  intrigning  politidan,  the  peevish  and  unmanly  exile. 
Consequently  they  have  fidled  to  give  us  a  just  and  impartial  record 
of  his  life.  Of  the  former  class  is  Hiddleton,  whose  bo6k  has  proba- 
bly been  the  most  generally  read.  His  Oioero»  however,  is  a  very 
diffutnt  character  from  Forsyth's. 

Hiddleton  is  not  content  with  attempting  to  persuade  his  readers 
that  Gicero  is  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  lived,  but  he  would  also 
have  him  believe  that  his  public  and  private  life  was  as  near  perfec- 
tion  as  the  imp^eot  state  of  man  will  allow.  He  would  claim  for 
him  natural  militaiy  endowments  which,  had  they  been  cultivated, 
would  have  made  him  the  rival  of  Giesar  or  Pompey.  We  should 
infer  finKn  his  description,  that  his  poetical  ability  was  beyond  dis- 
pute, but  that  the  popular  productions  of  Virgil  and  Horace  in  the 
golden  age  of  Augustus,  bore  away  the  palm  from  his  more  polished 
verses.  In  this  respect  he  goes  even  beyond  Oicero  himself,  but  as 
Oicero  was  not  apt  to  underate  his  own  ability,  we  feel  justified  in 
believing  that  he  drew  rather  from  bis  imagination  than  from  facts. 

Tea  wiU  remember  that  Juvenal,  in  the  tenth  salhre,  while  speaUng 
of  his  versey 

"  0,  fortunatam,  natam  me  oonsule,  Boman," 

saidy  that  if  its  auth<v  had  never  produced  anything  more  brilliant 
than  that,  he  never  would  have  created  those  enemies  who  endangered 
his  life.  This  probably  is  not  a  fair  representative  of  Gicero's  verses, 
yet  he  expressly  states^hat  he  had  not  a  poetical  genius. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  among  the  conspicuous  characters  of  an- 
tiquity who  Justly  merits  this  almost  unqualified  praise.  We  cer- 
tahily  could  not  expect  to  find  one  at  Bome  in  the.«time  of  Oicero» 
when  vices  most  ruinous  to  society  passed  without  censure ;  when  her 
Ustory  was  stained  on  every  page,  with  the  blackest  deeds  of  human 
infamy  and  degradation ;  when  pagan  superstition  held  her  people 
In  spiritual  darkness  and  venality,  permitted  the  wealthy  to  defy 
justice  and  to  barter  away  their  liberties.  The  object  of  doing  so 
would  seem  almost  an  attempt  to  argue  against  the  beneficent  Infiu- 
enees  of  our  modem  Christian  civilization.  It  is  calculated  neither  to 
benefit  us  nor  to  increase  our  admiration.  A  just  and  impartial 
record  of  fiftots  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historian.    Without  it,  biogra* 
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pby»  as  well  as  history,  is  of  little  serrke  to  sMudand.  This  is  fhs 
chief  ezoelleDoe  in  Boswell,  and  the  one  that  has  phMed  him  so  Cmt  in 
advanoe  of  the  other  writers  of  his  class.  It  is  the  fidthfal  delineatioa 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  his  personal  appearance  and  eonvefaatian* 
that  has  made  Boswell's  Lift,  as  Burke  remarics,  «^the  beet  reoord  of 
his  powers." 

Forsyth  has  endea^nored,  so  fitf  as  (nFoamstsnoes  permit,  to  fiinddi 
ns  with  a  more  reliable  acoonnt  of  Oicero.  While  he  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  his  sabject,  he  has  not  suffered  his  admiration  to  inflneooo 
his  position  as  a  critic  and  historian.  He  has  placed  before  as  the 
facts  as  he  finds  them  from  a  thorough  ezaminatioii  of  Cicero's  letters 
and  other  literary  works.  He  does  not  attempt  to  create  an  enthoai- 
asm  for  Oicero  by  decreasiog  our  esteem  for  the  other  great  characters 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  On  the  contrary,  we  sometimes  feel 
that  he  has  said  eyen  less  than  we  might  reasonably  expect  in  fiavor 
of  one  whose  principles  were  formed  in  such  peiplezing  times.  His 
style  is ,  clear,  attractiTe,  forcible,  and  at  times  eloquent.  He  has 
been  exceedingly  happy  in  the  arrangement  of  his  material,  and  his 
qnotatioDS  are  just  sufficient  for  illustration.  The  narrative  is  dearily 
drawn.  If  he  turns  aside  to  give  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  ciroimio 
stances  and  the  men  who  moulded  them,  he  does  not  make  the  great 
aim  of  ^the  work  obscure.  Gic^o  is  the  moving  spfarit  of  the  whole. 
We  see  him  as  the  studious  youth  at  Rome,  bending  all  his  energies 
to  the  attainment  of  that  one  great  object  that  has  given  his  name 
such  immortality ;  the  zealous  student  of  the  poetry  and  philosophy 
of  Greece ;  the  general  student,  the  distingnished  lawyer  and  the 
able  statesman. 

Oicero  seems  the  finest  example  of  moral  character  in  his  age. 
The  morals  of  the  younger  Oato  were  stricter  in  theory,  but  Oicero 
excelled  him  in  practice.  It  is  true  he  was  vain  and  egotistic  in  an 
age  when  egotism  was  a  marked  characteristic,  still  it  never  lead  him 
to  disregard  the  rights  nor  to  undervalue  the  talents  of  others.  He 
respected  and  honored  merit  wherever  he  saw  it,  and  many  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  bis  day  have  acquired  additional  luster  l»y  his 
eloquence.  The  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  Gate  received  a  memo- 
rial from  his  pen,  while  the  name  and  fame  of  Hortentius,  his  great 
rival  at  the  bar,  rests  almost  entirely  on  tiie  immortality  of  his 
writings.  But  there  is  justly  some  extenuation  for  his  egotism.  We 
must  consider  the  influence  of  the  age  in  which  he  livedr— the  ciroam* 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed.  From  boyhood  he  was  flattered  and 
oaressed.    His  shining  talents  made  him  a  leader  and  examine  for  Us 
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HBoetotM,  and  we  are  told  ibat  their  parents  reeorted  to  the  aohoels 
to  lee  this  youthlal  prodigy. 

He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  a  great  geaeratton  of  oratoes. 
OaMar  was  the  most  saooessful  politician ;  Pompey,  as  regards  mili- 
tary taotios,  the  greatest  general  that  Rome  ever  produced.  Nearly 
all  bis  distinguished  cotemporaries  perished,  like  himself,  by  a  violent 
death.  Soon  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  was 
killed  in  the  east  by  Septimus.  Gato,  at  Utioa,  in  despair  over  the 
ruin  of  the  republic^  committed  suicide.  CsBsar  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Brutus ;  and  Brutus  scaroelysurvived  his  defeat  at  Philippi.  A  little 
before  this,  Gioero  was  murdered  by  Antony's  assassins,  and  according 
to  Plutarch,  it  was  left  to  his  nm,  as  colleague  of  Gsssar  Augustus,  to 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  fitther. 

There  is  a  marked  resemblance  in  the  lives  of  the  two  great  orators 
of  antiquity.  Each  ranked  highest  in  the  art  among  his  countrymen. 
The  one  fought  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  the  other  for  the  liberties 
of  Borne.  Gioero  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  enemies^  Demosthenes  by 
poison  taken  to  prevent  Hiat  &te.  In  traits  of  character,  liowever» 
they  differsd.  The  latter  was  vindictive  and  repulsive.  The  fermer» 
generous  and  affable.  Oicero  could  use  his  wit  and  humor  to  his 
opponent's  disadvantage ;  Demosthenes  only  to  his  own.  St  Jerome 
apostrophized  him  thus :  **  Demosthenes  has  snatched  from  thee  the 
glory  of  being  the  first ;  thou  from  DemostheneSt  that  of  being  the 
only  orator.'* 

There  is  no  one  of  the  Latin  authors  who  is  entitled  to  so  high  a 
olaim  on  our  consideration  as  Gioero.  His  writings  embrace  the  finest 
specimens  of  Latin  prose,  and  occupy  a  large  portion  of  our  time  in 
the  study  of  the  language ;  and  when  our  college  days  are  over,  it  will 
probably  be  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  Latin  author,  that  most 
of  us  will  turn  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  But  there  is  a  claim 
beyond  this.  He  found  the  literature  of  his  country  in  its  infancy. 
He  introduced  the  study  of  philosopbyy  and  gave  to  it  an  impulse 
that  shone  out  so  brilliantly  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  ambitious  for  public  honor,  but  the  only 
means  by  which  he  wished  to  obtain  it,  was  through  the  rightftil  suf- 
frage of  the  people.  Though  his  zeal  and  infiuence  in  behalf  of  the 
republic  was  hated  by  its  enemies,  his  character  and  talents  were 
respected.  Plutarch  says  that  some  years  after  Us  death,  Augustus 
found  his  grandson  with  a  volume  of  Gioero  concealed  under  his  robe, 
ancl  after  having  looked  it  over,  returned  it  to  him  and  said,  **  My 
dear  chUd,  this  was  an  eloquent  man  and  a  lover  of  his  country.'' 


• 
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But  a  higher  authority  than  all,  is  that  noble  and  generona  love 
of  the  people  that  raised  him  through  every  honor,  from  Quaestor  to 
Oonsul,  from  the  first  stepping  stone  to  political  preferment,  to  the 
highest  honor  of  the  republio.  F.  h.  w. 


-•♦^ 


Class  Ilsotlons- 

At  a  meetiog  of  the  Senior  Olasa,  Jul  19th,  to  elect  the  Taledictoiy  Orator  and 
Poet  for  Presentatioii,  the  foUowing  were  choaea: — > 

John  Wiluam  Showaltib, daas  Orator. 

WiLUAX  Hbnbt  BUHOP, "    Poet. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Junior  Glaaa  elected  the  following  gentlemen  for  Editors  of 
the  Lit.  : — 

B.  W.  Atbh,  W.  a.  MoS:araBT, 

JoHxr  Liwis,  a.  p.  TonxB. 

W.  A.  Laa. 

Also  the  fbllowing  gentlemen  for  Spoon  Oommittee : — 

0.  D.  BXBRT,  WUilUAH  PaBSOHB, 

0.  W.  BoroHAX,  T.  a  Sloaxi^ 

W.  P.  DixoK,  Bamubl  Twbbdt, 

Iba  0.  Hall,  B.  J.  Tttus. 
Gbobgb  MAHmBl^ 

Prils  Dstatss. 

The  Brothers*  Senior  Prize  Debates  took  place  Wednesday  eyening,  Jan.  16th. 
Question.    "  Do  Nations  necessarily  grow  old  and  die?" 
The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:— 

1st  Prize,         ....  John  W.  Showalter 

^  I  Wallace  Brace, 

*^  ....  j  Boyd  Vincent 

g^    II  I  Jacob  A.  Oartwright^ 

( Bobert  B.  DeFoiest. 

Lmonia  Senior  Prize  Debate  took  place  the  same  evening. 
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Questioo.    ^  Would  IreUmd  be  Justified  in  forcibly  lepAratiiig  herself  from  Bug 
landr 
The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

1st  Price,  ....  J.  W.  Partridge. 

2^    It  ^  ^        ^  ( L.  T.  Brown, 

JB,W.  Clarke 


3^    II  (A.B.Lamb, 

(0. 


Clarke. 
Lambi 
S.  Walker. 


Brothers  Junior  Prise  Debate  took  place  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  Jan« 
1UU7  ITth. 
Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:— 


1st  Prize,        ...»  j 


2d    " 


•        •        I 


R.  W.  Ayres, 
8.  A.  Davenport 

{J.  Gof&n, 
B.  A.  Hume. 


#       3d    "  10.  a  Morse, 

* (  N.  P.  a  Thomas. 

Linonia  Junior  Prize  Debate  the  same  evening. 

1st  Prize,        ....  J.  M.  Yamum. 

2d    « (John Coats, 

(  Or.  H.  Lewis, 
3d    " J.Lewis. 

Sophomore  Brothers  Prize  Debate  took  place  January  15th. 
let  Prize, H.  A.  Beers. 

2d    "         ...  jB.G.  Coy, 

I  W.  G.  Sperry. 
3d    »  ....  B.  P.  Arvine. 

Linonia  Sophomore  Prize  Debate  took  place  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  Jan- 
uary 12th. 

Ist  Prize,        ....  ( Prank  Atwood, 

<  H.  C.  Hissiner. 

2d    M j  S.  H.  Dana, 

( H.  W.  Raymond. 

3d    *.     .       ,        ^        ^    .  ^  i  George  S.  Sedgwick, 

( Bdward  P.  Wilder. 

Senior  Astronomical  Prizes. 

let  Prize, H.  T.  Bddy. 

2d    " L.  T.Brown. 
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R0X788EAU*S  prescription  for  a  love-letter — *'  begin  without  knowing  what  yon  are 
going  to  Bay,  and  leave  off  without  knowing  what  the  '  Dickens*  you  have  said" — 
frequently  finds,  in  Table-talk  and  Editorials,  its  most  happy  illustration.  Two 
hundred  and  peventy-four  times,  kind  reader,  according  to  accnrate  oomputatioD, 
an  "  interesting"  company  of  five  has  gathered  around  this  Table.  Other  publica- 
tions in  oar  Oollege  World  have  sprung  up,  flourished,  and  passed  away,  but— with 
due  deference  and  all  modesty  be  it  said — we  feel  confident  that  this,  the  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fifth  Table,  illustrates  the  above  prescription,  in  a  manner  i^par- 
alelled.  How,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  profundity  or  fluidity  of  our  ideas,  the 
serenity  of  our  mind  is  certainly  not  at  all  enhanced,  as  we  receive  a  note  fhxn  a 
small  boy — ^perhaps  a  Franklin  in  disguise,  in  the  service  of  Tuttu^  Mobmhousb  ft 
Tatlor — informing  ns  that  we  have  but  "one  coruecuUve  hour**  to  put  our  ideas 
into  hieroglyphics,  If  we  intend  to  get  out  the  present  number  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  two  following  months.  This  may  be  a  beautiful  hit  at  our  negligence, 
but  we  consider  it  wholly  unmerited ;  and  unmerited  severity,  we  all  know,  excites 
contempt,  rather  than  respect  If  it  were  our  fault,  that  February  has  but  twenty- 
eight  days,  we  would,  most  certainly,  feel  like  asking  the  pardon  of  our  read- 
ers; but,  probably,  you  all  know,  that  <it  the  "OouncUof  Nice,"  in  the  year 
326,  the  Julian  Calendar  was  introduced,  and  "  an  error  accumulated,"  down  to  the 
time  of  Pope  G-regory  XIII :  whether  the  Error — if  it  had  been  allowed  to  aocomn- 
late  for  a  few  thousand  years— would  have  finally  thrown  this  "  terraqueous  Globe" 
out  of  its  elliptical  orbit,  or  whether  there  would  be  a  "  vernal  equinox"  in  the 
present  Century,  have  been  interesting  questions  to  the  scientifio  world,  toA  parties' 
larly  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

To  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  sainted  Father  of  the  Osthollc  Church,  we  there- 
fore commend  your  curees.  And  we  fhrther  hold,  that  as  the  date  of  General 
Washington's  birth-day,  according  to  the  above  methods,  is  either  written  Feb.  11th, 
1731,  0.  S.,  or  Feb.  23di  1732,  N.  a,  so  we  feel  justified  inbeUeving,  that  fo-cfaiy— 
being  precisely  eight  days  after  the  celebration  of  this  glorious  event — is  Feb.  18th, 
0.  S.  It  therefore  necessarily  follows,  that  if  we  wish  to  pay  proper  regard  to  the 
customs  of  our  ancestors^that  this  is  the  February  number  of  our  Magazine. 
"Further,  deponent  saith  not." 

It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  middle  of  a  term  is  always  a  period  of  stag- 
nation.   For  about  two  weeks,  the  wheels  of  College  seem  to  stop.    This  is  a  pe- 
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riod  wblin  WMk-Kxnmting  lemrw  us  "  in  stata  quo.'*  '*  in  mediOi*'  ke.  ■cren  weeks 
•re  gone;  leTen  weeks  to  come.  The  reminiBoeiioes  of  lart  tacetion,  in  ipito  of 
ouselTee,  ere  fast  losing  themaelYeB  in  the  web  of  daUj  life,  and  the  dreams  of 
neit  Taoation  hare  bardlj  begnn. 

Bok  in  the  midst  of  tiua  stagnation  of  Ume,  the  rarioas  daasss  are  in  a  moderate 
steto  of  mental  and  phTsical  aotlTity.  The  Seniors— -es  usaal  at  this  stage  of  Ool- 
lege  life— are  permitted  to  write  Oommeaoement  pieoes^  altiiougfa  some  are  ezcosed 
from  spealdng.  Tbe  doqnmii  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  18th  of 
Julj»  1867,  that  day  of  daTe-^the  incarnation  of  thirty  *'  8wa]low4ai]s."  Those 
thai  "  have  Urn*,'*  we  bear,  are  thinking  quite  seriously  of  matrimony,  but  it  is 
gratiQfing  to  know  that  most  of  the  dass  are  busy.  We  are  also  happy  to  state 
that  the  fine  lithograph  of  '*  The  Future,**  exactly  expresses  the  present  dukmi 
feelings  of  the  Board.  We  might  also  add  at  this  point,  th«t  most  of  onr  Glass 
(oause  unknown)  hsTe  found  it  dilBcnlt  to  assume  the  dignity  of  Senior  Tear,  and 
a  long  time  ago  gave  up  the  attempt  We  regard  the  few  ezoeptions  as  sufSdent, 
and  to  these  we  would  oall  a  proper  attention  and  advise  a  suitable  degree  of  snb- 
sernen<7  if— advice  is  necessary. 

The  Juniora  are  beginning  to  think  of— their  Junior  Exhibition,  and  the  probabifi- 
tj  of  tiieir  realizing  their  hopes  in  being  eloquent  on  that  occasion.  Pardon  our 
fiuniliarity,  but  €Mt  let  "  atra  cura*'  in  any  respect  trouble  your  dreams,  for  the 
second  term  of  Junior  year  never  comes  but  once,  and  one  year  from  now  you  will 
aU  undoubtedly  regard  it  as  an  Oasis  in  College  life,  perhaps  because 

*'  The  past  will  always  win 
A  glory  fh>m  its  being  far." 

The  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  are  getting  along  yifi«^ ;  each  Class  finding  a 
degree  of  satisOution  in  its  own  prowess,  and  occasionally  sending  some  heroio,  but 
unfortunate  representative,  to  the  Police  Court.  Whether  this  tribunal  is  a  place 
of  Justice,  wedon*t  believe  Themis  herself  could  telL  The  study  of  ''PucUe*' 
undoubtedly  requires  a  large  amount  of  out  door  exerdse. 

We  have  quite  a  pretty  little  poem  Ijing  upon  our  Table—"  Girlhood."  The 
envelope  accompanying  it  is  unopened,  as  we  print  but  one  stanza.  We  think  it 
shows  oondderable  poetic  taste  and  ability,  but  is  not  completely  finished  : 

**  Bessie  put  on  with  laug^iing  grace 

A  BQken  hood,  demure  and  quaint^ 
From  out  whose  depths  her  girlish  &os 

Glowed  like  an  antique  picture  saint 
Fresh-tinted,  though  hi  setting  old, 
Of  duigy  carving  and  tarnished  gold.** 
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We  ha?6  also  received  some  very  good  articles  firom  other  OoUegeiii  bat  we  are 
more  thaa  supplied  at  preseat  by  the  fadle  quills  of  "  our  own  InstitatioiL" 

Our  hour  is  up,  but  we  feel  that  we  must  write  at  least  one  more  sentence,  by 
way  of  quotation.  We  are  aware  that  last  term  '*  the  germ"  of  it  was  printed,  but 
it  is  gradually  growing  longer,  and  will  soon  become  a  perfect  synonym  of  sweet- 
ness. First)  a  rap  at  our  door ;  then  a  basket,  then  a  hat|  and  thaif  "  not  wisliing 
to  interrupt  the  gentlemen  in  their  studies,  but  don't  the  gentlemen  wish  to  invest 
in  buying  a  package  of  first-rate,  extra  good,  real  pure,  superfine,  old  ftahiooed, 
home-made  molasses  candy?''  This  is  only  equalled  by  the  Irishman's  notice  on 
the  "  Free  bridge  :'*  "  All  persons  of  every  description,  l^ereafter,  in  all  ftitora 
time  to  come,  can  pass  over  this  bridge,  Aree  gratis  for  nothing,  without  paying  a 
cent"  I 

We  have  only  to  add  in  conclusion,  that  the  last  year  in  College  is  eminentiy 
qualified  for  cultivating  the  affections.  As  a  proof  of  this,  a  person  for  the  first 
three  years  of  his  course,  never  given  to  sentiment^  innocently  answered  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "When  man  loves,  what  goods  does  he  choose?"  "Diy 
Goods  1"  This  last  touching  apostrophe  suggests  a  volume  of  emotiona,  bntas 
light  literature  already  floods  the  market,  at  this  point  we  ooaso  loaving  our 
"  medical  lectures"  and  remarks  on  "  carving,"  to  tiie  Doctor,  who  wiU  undoubted* 
ly  have  something  to  do  with  our  next  publication. 


• 
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We  intend  to  review  the  work  before  ns,  oonfiniDg  oar  attentioii  to 
its  argnmentatiye  and  artistio  merit.  Now,  the  Yindidao  QalliciB  is 
avowedly  a  reply  to  Burke's  **  Thonghts  on  the  French  Bevolntion  i" 
therefore,  to  estimate  correctly  the  soundness  of  the  arguments  found 
in  the  reply,  an  acquaintance  with  the  views  held  by  Burke  will  be 
necessary :  that  is  to  say,  we  must  institute  a  comparison^  plainly  be- 
tween the  two  works. 

In  Mr.  Burke's  somewhat  rambling  and  illogical  essay,  we  dis- 
cover, intermingled,  it  is  true,  with  much  legitimate  reasonhug,  an 
unusual  amount  of  mere  rant  and  denunciation.  Separating  the 
latter  from  the  former,  let  us  briefly  notice  the  principles  which  Burke 
advocates,  and  the  arguments  which  he  brings  forward.  His  prind- 
dples  are  apparently  these :— a  sturdy,  prejudiced  bdief  in  the 
wiiequal  rights  of  men, — a  strong  bias  toward  aristocracy,  as  opposed 
to  democracy,— a  love  for  nobility,  in  whatever  shape  found, — a  dis- 
position to  trust  experience  implicUly^  and  to  ^iutrust  any  self-evident 
truth,  provided  that  it  savors  at  all  of  innovation.  These  principles 
being  enunciated,  he  appends  some  special  argument,  powerful  in  the 
case  at  hand,  and  directly  appropriate  to  it.  Let  us  state  these  ar- 
guments in  order,  and  attend  to  their  refutation,  as  found  in  the  Vfai- 
did»  Gallic®. 

VOL.  xxzn.  18 
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First,  Burke  endeayors  to  set  at  nought  three  propositions  announ- 
ced by  the  Democrats.  They  are  as  follows : — "  That  we  have  ac- 
quired a  right  to  choose  our  own  govemors ;  to  cashier  them  for  mis* 
conduct;  and  to  frame  a  goyemment  for  ourselyes."  Mackintosh 
takes  up  these  propositions  singly,  and,  in  one  of  the  finest  sections 
of  the  work,  proyes  them  triumphantly.  To  proye  the  first  two,  he 
selects  from  the  unimpeachable  record  of  History  a  chain  of  ciroum- 
stances,  logically  connected  and  conyinoing.  To  proye  the  third,  be 
has  recourse  to  a  noble  and  masterly  a  priori  ai^ument.  Burke,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  matter,  had  made  more  than  one  deceptlye  allu- 
sion to  History,  had  coyered  his  weak  position  with  his  eyer-ready, 
brilliant  eloquence,  had  most  freely  manifested  his  inyeterate  repug- 
nance to  innoyation,  and  unreasonable  reyerence  for  antiquity.  Mack- 
intosh exposes  the  historical  inaccuracy,  and  bears  down  the  eloquence 
and  the  prejudice  together  by  the  mere  weight  of  argument — 
^'  What !"  Burke  in  effect  would  cry,  *'  Is  the  aged  oak  to  be  destroyed  t 
Are  the  past  centuries  to  be  obliterated  1  Is  our  monarchy  to  be 
annihilated  1"  Mackintosh  in  effect  would  reply,  "  Yesi  if  need  be. 
If  the  monarchy  is  rotten,  let  it  fall !  If  the  centuries  indicate  stag- 
nation, let  the  days  record  progress  !  If  the  oak  is  dead,  let  it  be 
cut  down,  and  let  the  yigorous  sapling  take  its  place  I"  There  is  not 
a  flaw  in  Mackintosh's  reasoning.  History  and  Philosophy  alike 
uphold  him  in  his  yiews. 

The  yiolence  attending  the  formaiaon  of  a  reyolutionaiy  goyem- 
ment will  always  proye,  to  the  timorous  and  unthinking,  the  ii\{u8iioe 
of  that  goyemment.  It  is,  then,  not  surprising  l^at  Mr.  Burke  has 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  ciyil  confrision  in  France.  About  this  mat- 
ter he  declaims  and  reasons.  Just  as  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
eyery  great  reyolution  must  be  attended  by  excesses  and  sufieringd — 
The  sufferings  of  the  royal  family  particularly  excite  his  delicate  sen- 
sibility :  for  he  exclaims,  "  On  this  new  scheme  of  barbarous  philoso- 
phy, a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  a  queen  is  but  a  woman !"  As  if  titles 
necessarily  ennobled  any  one, — as  if  midway  between  God  and  man 
there  was  a  rank  of  sentient  beings,  troubled  but  little  with  the  yices 
of  mortals,  and  partaking  of  the  diyine  nature ;  unfortunately  com- 
pelled to  abide  with  us,  and  only  preyented  from  soaring  to  the  ethe- 
rial  regions  by  the  obstmate  law  of  grayitation.  Mackintosh  demol- 
ishes this  fabric  of  pathetic  eloquence,  with  one  well  directed  blow. 
"  Has  any  moralist  eyer  pretended,"  he  asks,  "  that  we  are  to  decline 
the  pursuit  of  a  good  which  our  duty  prescribes  to  us,  because  we 
foresee  that  some  partial  and  kicidental  eyil  will  arise  from  it  f ' 
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•*  Shall  we  abstain  from  establiabing  a  free  govemmenty  because  we 
foresee  tbat  it  cannot  be  effected  without  temporary  confusion  V*  He 
l^en  points  to  Holland  and  America,  and  asks  if  the  examples  which 
ai«  there  furnished  are  not  as  worthy  of  imitation  as  those  which 
ohiralry  has  supplied  of  servile  obedience  and  courtly  pride. 

Next,  Burke  proceeds  to  slander  the  character  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France.  And,  first,  he  flatly  denies  the  ability  of  the 
popular  representatives.  Then,  discovering  no  badge  of  nobility 
upon  their  breasts,  he  insidiously  attempts  to  blacken  their  honor. 
He  charges  them  with  deliberate  acts  of  violence,  and  finally  attacks 
them  en  masse,  in  one  general  manifesto.  ''  All  employments,"  be 
says,  **  are  not  honorable.  The  occupation  of  a  hair-dresser,  or  of  a 
working  tallow-chandler,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  honor  to  any  person — 
to  say  nothing  of  a  number  of  more  servile  employments."  A  sneer 
is  no  argument,  and  cannot  demand  a  reply.  Mackintosh,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  character  and  composition  of  this  Assembly,  discloses 
quite  a  different  state  of  things.  He  not  only  asserts,  but  proves,  that 
the  Assembly  was  composed  of  men  practically  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  laid  before  tbem  :  he  proves  that  they  fostered  no 
violence,  and  were  guilty  of  no  crime. 

Mackintosh  next  undertakes  the  defense  of  the  New  Constitution  of 
France.  Against  this  document,  in  all  its  parte,  Burke  had  inveighed. 
He  had  disagreed  in  Mo  with  the  ideas  contained  therein  respecting 
the  legislature,  the  executive  power,  the  Judicature,  the  model  of  the 
army,  and  the  system  of  finance.  A  recital,  however  brief,  of  the 
arguments  pro  and  con,  would  consume  altogether  too  much  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mackintosh's  position  in  reference 
to  this  point  is  impregnahle.  He  not  only  satisfactorily  answers 
Burke,  but  introduces  other  arguments  in  support  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, But  Burke  denies  the  necessity  of  a  new  Constitution,  and,  in 
fact,  of  a  revolution.  He  refers,  in  eulogistic  terms,  to  the  late  reign 
of  Louis,  and  praises  the  old  nobility,  the  old  clerical  system,  the  old 
iBilltary  system ;  in  fact,  all  the  eld  establishments.  Thereupon, 
Mackintosh  proceeds  to  prove  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  the 
Revolution.  This  he  shows,  first,  by  reviewing  the  various  events 
anterior  to  the  overthrow  of  Louis ;  these  events  are  seen  to  mark  an 
era  of  despotism  and  incapability :  next,  by  enumerating  the  various 
oanses  which  influenced  the  people  to  demand  a  more  equitable  divi- 
sion and  administration  of  government.  He  proves  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  justice  of  its  decision  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  government. 

Wo  have  thus  reviewed  the  greater  part  of  the  arguments  brought 
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forward  by  Burke,  and  answered  by  Maddntosh.    What  shall  we  say 
of  their  actuating  principles  1    We  have  already  referred  to  Burke's. 
We  cannot  but  have  noticed  the  incidental  eyidenoe  of  his  blind  trust 
in  antiquity,  bis  prejudice  in  favor  of  nobility  and  aristocracy,  and  his 
inclination  to  scorn  the  lowly.    In  contrast  with  these  theories  of  pride 
and  pomposity,  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  mive  unpretending  and 
stable  ones  of  our  author.    He  does  not  deride  experience  :  on  the 
other  hand,  he  acknowledges  that  it  is  the  "  basis  of  human  knowl- 
edge"— '*  the  guide  of  human  action :"  but  he  further  says,  **  History 
is  an  immense  collection  of  experiments.    Some  institutions  are  exper- 
imentally ascertained  to  be  beneficial;  some  to  be  most  destnictive. 
What  now  wonld  be  the  dictate  of  enlightened  experience  f    Not  surely 
to  follow  any  model  in  which  these  institutions  lay  indiscriminately 
mingled :  but,  like  the  mechanic.to  compare  and  generalize,  to  imi- 
tate and  reject."    Again,  "  Goyemment  may  be  made  to  be  respected. 
not  because  it  is  ancient,  but  because  it  is  useful."    This,  in  hfa  opin- 
ion, is  the  only  principle  of  authority  that  does  not  violate  Jostloe  and 
insnlt  humanity.    Again,  while  Burke  takes  every  possible  opportu- 
nity to  declare  in  favor  of  **  that  feudal  and  chivalrons  spirit  of  fealty, 
and  "  that  nobility  which  is  the  Ooiinthian  capital  of  polished  statM, 
Mackintosh  points  out  the  general  weakness  of  feudal  principles,  and 
declares  a  "  titled  nobility  to  be  the  most  undisputed  progeny  of  feodal 
barbarism."    And,  further,  he  claims,  that  to  give  stability  to  a. pop- 
ular government,  a  democratic  character  must  be  formed,  and  demo- 
cratic sentiments  inspired.    The  sentiment  of  equality  must  prevaiL" 
And,  finally,  in  opposition  to  Burke's  theory  that  '*  a  complete  surren- 
der of  all  natural  right  is  made  by  man,  in  entering  into  society,"  be 
proclaims  the  doctrine  of  the  "righu  of  man"  as  ihey  are  now  ander> 
stood  and  upheld  by  most  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  world. 
These  are  the  principles  of  Mackintosh.    They  are  well  and  nobly 
expressed  in  the  work  before  us.    His  siyle,  though  not  so  elegant 
and  captivating  as  Burke's,  is  far  more  manly,  and  his  logic  is,  of  the 
two,  infinitely  the  superior.    We  find  in  our  author  the  ready  writer, 
the  profound  philosopher,  and  the  fearless  champion  of  freedom.   The 
Englishman  who,  in  1790,  could  say,  **  We  ought  to  demand  freedom, 
not  because  we  have  been  free,  but  because  we  have  a  right  to  bejree :" 
this  man  merits  some  higher  i^ppellation  than  that  of  a  "  warm  enthu- 
siast," which  Mr.  Burke  has  bi«towed  upon  him :  he  deserves  to  be 
gratefully  remembered  as  an  intrepid  exponent  of  that  true  Anglican 
liberty,  the  blessings  of  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years 
and  which,  please  God,  shall  be  our  boon  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

c,  8.  E. 
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Who  can  read  the  story  of  Heronlanenm  and  Pompeii  without  feel- 
ings of  astonishment  and  delight ;  astonishment  that  dties  once  fionr* 
khing  and  important  should  have  lain  so  long  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  man ;  delight  at  the  treasures  of  art  they  at  last  disolosed  to  the 
world  f  Perhaps  the  former  feeling  is  the  stronger.  And  indeed  it  u 
ywiderfkl  that»  during  sixteen  hundred  years,  these  cities  should  hare 
defied  repeated  attempts  of  the  learned  to  ascertain  their  position* 
until  chance  at  length  revealed  it  Imagine,  too,  the  scene  of  their 
destruction  I  Picture  to  yourselves  the  terrible  convulsion  of  nature 
which  overwhelmed  these  two  cities,  contidning  in  themselves  a  uwrid 
of  thought  and  feeling  and  stili  throbbing  with  l^e  pulse  of  life,  and 
buried  them  deeper  and  deeper  in  thehr  fiery  grave.  Touth,  beauty* 
science — art,  all  in  it  that  makes  the  present  dear  or  the  future  pre- 
dous — all  destroyed  forever,  naught  but  their  memory  left 

Bimilar  in  its  desolating  effect  was  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America. 
The  fierce  tide  of  Spanish  arms,  bursting  its  barriers  at  home,  rolled 
on,  a  resistless  flood,  over  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico.  Ever  onward  it  swept  while  ruin  and  blackened  desolation 
marked  its  coarse.  Nothing  was  left  untouched,  not  even  the  religion 
of  the  poor  Indians, — ^that  in  which  the  Roman  did  not  dare  to  inter- 
fere with  his  tributaries,  not  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Capital. 
The  settlements  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  were  never  built  anew. 
They  feU  to  rise  no  more.  One  city,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  terrible  inundation,  as  were  those  marvels  of 
Italy ;  enveloped  around  and  above  with  barriers  thrown  up  by  the 
invading  element  which  at  once  destroyed  and  preserved  tbem. 

Let  the  traveller,  who  will  see  this  dty,  Journey  some  eight  or  ten 
days  from  Guatemala,  on  the  road  toward  Mexico.  Then,  leaving  the 
direct  road,  let  him  turn  to  the  right  and  climb  the  lofty  Oordilleras 
till  he  readi  the  summit  of  the  range.  A  laige  barren  rock  commands 
a  view  of  the  extensive  plain  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Yucatan* 
The  traveller  waits  tQl  some  fine  day  lifts  the  veU  of  cloud  wUeh 
floats  low  around  and  beneath  him,  and  which  clings  to  the  rock  as  if 
for  protection  agahist  the  fearful  blasts  continually  threatening  that 
exposed  situation.  The  cloud  lifts.  The  sun's  golden  beams  illumine 
the  plain,  calling  each  object  forth  into  light  and  beauty.    And  as  the 
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panorama  unfolds  itself  to  his  gaze,  away  off  on  the  level  far  below 
his  feet,  rise  the  sacrificial  pyramids  of  a  city  long  lost  to  the  world. 
What  emotions  must  rise  while  gazing  at  snch  a  sight,  with  such  snr- 
ronndhigs,  at  snch  a  time  1  A  nameless  dty,  buried  alive,  with  all 
its  hopes  of  glory,  all  its  ambitious  dreams,  with  all  it  contains  of 
youthful  ardor  w  manhood's  strength;  how  mysterious  it  seems  in  its 
loneliness!  How  many  far-reaching  minds  must  have  been  tram- 
meled by  the  self-contained  life  in  which  the  dwellers  in  this  plalo 
have  matured  and  died.  The  subject  teems  with  thoughts  wortliy  of 
the  poet's  pen.  And»  laymg  romance  aside,  this  mysterious  ci^ 
remains  a  most  wonderful  object  for  our  contemplation.  More  than 
tbree  centuries  have  rolled  away,  during  which  this  place  has  been 
isolated  from  the  surrounding  people,  shut  in  by  natural  barriers  and 
by  the  severe  restrictions  its  governors  have  deemed  expedient  to  avert 
the  contamination  of  the  white  man's  inflnence.  But  one  or  two  of 
the  white  race  have  seen  it — ^none  have  ever  entered  its  walls.  There 
it  stands,  a  living,  moving,  breathing  monument  of  the  past.  For, 
without  commerce,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  which  commerce 
brings ;  without  the  salutary  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  ezperienee 
of  other  nations,  ignorant  of  the  outside  world  and  its  customs,  this 
little  community,  most  assuredly,  cannot  have  kept  pace  with  advan- 
cing civilizatioD.  All  history  militates  agamst  the  idea.  It  repre- 
sents, theni  a  former  period  in  the  history  of  our  continent.  What  we 
know  of  the  culture  of  the  Gulf  nations  at  the  time  of  the  Oonqnest^ 
may  lead  us  to  some  conjectures  as  to  its  civilizationy  its  profidency 
in  art,  science,  literature.  All  such  conjectures  must  be  vague  and 
speculative ;  still  they  may  not  be  without  useful  results, — ^useful  when 
measured  by  those  ideas  of  utility  which  characterize  the  present  age. 
They  may  lead  us  to  study  man,  "  the  highest  study  of  mankind," 
under  a  new  phase. 

EzistiDg  records  show  that  the  ancient  Mexicans,  at  the  time  when 
Gortez  hivaded  their  territory,  were  a  people  skilled  in  many  of  the  arts 
known  to  Europe,  both  usefiil  and  ornate,  and  also  in  some  now  lost 
to  the  world ;  versed  in  the  natural  sciences ;  sufficiently  well  in  astron- 
omy, certainly,  to  form  a  calendar  as  accurate  as  our  own,  (no  mean 
achievment  for  any  people.)  They  likewise  could  boast  of  conside^ 
able  attainment  in  literature,  especially  hi  poetry.  Broad  political 
views  controlled  their  state,  whidi  was  based  on  a  code  of  naorals  as 
sound  as  any  ever  possessed  by  an  idolatrous  nation.  Though  they 
betrayed  great  fondness  for  peace,  they  displayed  a  prowess  in  war 
which  Gortez  litUc  expected.    Burely  it  would  be  ustf  ul  for  the  stu- 
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dent  of  man's  natore  lo  asoertaki  tbephyaiea)  oonditioii  of  this  andent 
people,  to  learn  their  origin,  to  study  thefar  language,  their  religion, 
their  laws,  and  by  this  means  to  estimate  their  moral  and  intellectual 
grade,  and  disoover  their  mode  of  life  and  of  theoght  Now  there  is 
one  way  in  whioh  this  may  be  done,  and  that  is  by  deciphering  the 
hieroglyphics  engraved  on  those  grotesque  stone  sculptures  which 
Stephens  disooyered  in  Central  America.  See  how  rich  a  harvest 
Bawlhison  speaks  of  gathering  from  similar  huMriptions : 

**  On  the  day  tablets  which  we  haye  found  at  Nhieveh,  which  are 
now  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  there  are  explanatory  treatises  on 
almost  eyery  subject  under  the  sun :  the  art  of  writing,  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  notation,  wdghts  and  measures,  divisions  of  time,  chro- 
nology, asla^nomy,  geography,  history,  mythology*  geology,  botany, 
&0.  In  fact,  we  have  now  at  our  disposal  a  perfect  cydopcsdia  of 
Assyrian  sdence,  and  shall  probably  be  able  to  trace  aU  Greek  knowl- 
edge to  its  source.'' 

And  as  the  due  to  decipher  these  Assyrian  inscriptions  was  given 
by  the  famous  Boeetta  stone,  speakmg  with  three  tongues  to  the 
gmius  of  the  French  scholar,  so  the  key  to  read  the  stone  tablets  con* 
tabling  the  history  of  the  Aztec  race  is  to  be  found  m  this  lost  dty  in 
the  wilds  of  Oentaral  America. 
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Last  night  a  terror  aeized  me,  sleeping; 
I,  trembling,  waked,  and  upright  leaping^ 

Sat  harkening  tn  the  gloom. 
The  night  without  was  wild  with  snow; 
The  lonesome  winds  moaned  to  and  tro ; 

Dim  fire-light  lit  the  room. 

A  piteous  sound  of  sobbing,  sobbing, 
The  leaden  beat  oT  sad  hearts  throbbing, 

Surged  through  the  half*shut  door. 
Yague  whisperhig  voioes  filled  the  air, 
Uncertain  itapa  eama  up  the  stair, 

And  psoed  tiia  MCfsUng  floor. 
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And  they  were  thadas  of  olden  time, 
TTaiinting  bj  night  their  buried  prime, 
And  eudden  one  sang  low : — 

I  am  aweary,  weary; 

All  day  long  I  sigh, 
jind  all  the  world  has  grown  so  dreary, 

I  oare  not  when  I  die. 

The  world  caret  not  for  me, 
-  I  oare  not  for  tho  world; 

I  would  my  sail  were  fyirled 
Safe  from  the  angry  sea. 

Oh,  not  for  raoh  aa  I 

Is  ever  joy  or  oalm. 

Death  is  the  only  balm ; 
I  pray  that  I  may  die. 

I  may  not  break  the  bond 

That  holds  my  gloomy  life; 

I  dare  not  end  the  strife; 
Who  knows  what  Ueth  beyond? 

And  then  another  took  the  strain ; 
But  still  of  all  the  sad  refirain 
Was  suffering  and  woe. 

So  all  night  long  I  heard  them  weepim^ 
like  as  the  measured  sound  of  reaping 

Gomes  through  the  autunm  oom; 
And  all  life's  mystery  I  knew. 
Pale  and  more  pale  the  darkness  grew,  * 

Till  eastward  bloomed  the  mom. 


Sj^e  l^obe-ITiie  at  a  fyalgmmu 

"  luring  bids  Aill  many  buds  to  swell, 
That  ne'er  can  grow  to  flowers." 

The  old,  old  story  everywhere  claims  a  plaoe.  Not  in  the  dewy 
meadow,  at  **  Five  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  nor  in  cushioned  boadohrs* 
under  the  gas-jets,  does  it  lose  a  Jot  of  its  beauty  or  its  sweetness.  Its 
notes  chime  with  the  jingling  of  sleigh-bells,  make  sweet  and  low 
music  of  summer  evenings,  and  everywhere  rise  up  from  their  nests  in 
youthful  memories,  and  vibrate  in  pleasant  thoughts.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  footprints  of  Oupid  are  sometimes  discovered  around 
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these  Qngaioly  heaps  of  brick,  and  oannot  be  swept  away  by  the  trail 
of  the  student's  gown  f  What  wonder  that  the  stories  et  the  ftyUess 
Helen  and  the  frantic  Dido,  suggest  no  note  of  waning  or  of  piiy ! . 

As  a  student,  the  Freshman  forgets  his  bojish  experiences  and  his 
boyish  phUoso[diy.  There  is  a  wall  between  his  present  and  past  life 
which  eyery  day  grows  thicker  and  stronger.  He  has  an  eager  lodk 
around  and  beyond  liim;  no  backward  glances.  He  walks  up  and 
down  Chapel  street  on  holiday  afternoons,  to  gather  materials  for  his 
**  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  Ton  will  know  he  is  a  Freshman  by  the 
modest  way  he  has  of  peeping  under  sun-umbrellas,  and  by  an  occa- 
sional sudden  halt  at  street  comers,  with  an  amazed  look,  as  if  he  had 
seen  a— vision.  One  of  the  pretty  feces  that  he  meets  has  a  smife  on 
it  that  somehow  seems  meant  for  him.  And  he  catches  a  sight  of  the 
flutter  of  a  handkerchief  as  she  glides  past.  He  doesn't  understand 
itb  He  whispers  his  story  to  a  seat-mate— one  of  the  knowing  ones — 
at  the  evening  recitation.  He  is  assured  that  the  kerchief  was  a  sym- 
bol for  a  bag  of  oats— wHd  oats — ^invithig  a  reply.  The  spirit  of 
romance  is  thoroughly  aroused.  He  anxiously  rubs  his  cbta^  He 
thinks  he  wOl  "  let  his  whiskers  out  a  link  or  two."  So  he  lets  it  fat 
Boveral  werin,  and  the  result  makes  him  perceptibly  down-y  at  the 
mouth.  The  next  smile  he  meets  witii  on  the  street,  he  welcomes 
with  a  full  spread  kerchief,  grasped  unflinchingly  with  both  hands. 
He  is  hardly  prepared  to  see  that  witching  smile  slip  so  suddenly 
behind  a  glance  of  indifference  and  scorn.  He  would  as  soon  have 
expected  a  snow-storm  in  July.  He  has  not  learned  yet  that  a 
maiden  looks  always  at  sudi  demonstrations  through  a  veQ  of  shy 
ibrgetfelness.  He  is  mortified,  but  not  disheartened.  Ere  long  he 
makes  his  way  faito  a  Sunday  School, "  more,"  says  a  jflted  Senior, 
whose  eyes  were  bUnded  for  a  whole  year  by  the  white  hand  of  a 
pious  beauty,  ''  more  attracted  by  a  pretty  pidr  of  ankles  that  he  saw 
disappear  behind  the  Ohapel  door,  than  by  a  desire  to  disseminate 
Bible  truths.''  But  we  will  be  charitable.  At  the  worst,  earthly 
beauty  has  heavenly  kindred.  And  the  whole  epitome  of  Oospel  law 
begins,  '<  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  and 
is  completed  with  the  words,  ^  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  however 
fair  she  be.  It  is  feir  to  suppose  that  the  motives  that  swing  him  into 
his  Sunday  labor,  are  hinged  at  least  on  a  part  of  the  Oommandment. 
He  watches  with  more  than  casual  interest  the  sweet  face  across  the 
aisle.  One  Sunday  it  is  not  in  its  place.  That  day  he  astonishes  his 
class  by  making  Noah  grind  up  the  golden  calf,  and  compelling  the 
invalid  Job  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Goliah. 
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That  week  he  attends  Ida  fint  '^tsaohen'  laeedn^."  He  ia 
gOTseoQt  in  a  red  and  white  neok4ie,  one  that  Ua  akter  made  for  Ua 
at  home.  He  watabes  uneasily  for  the  &oe  he  haa  thoni^i  abooi  ao 
muoh.  At  last  he  finds  it.  Bat  the  anticipated  pleasure  fiuh  him. 
Hli  elbows  move  awkwardly.  His  raifie  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
peddler  trying  to  sell  his  wares  to  a  lady  whose  baby  is  stkdrin^  jrina 
hi  his  leg.  But  "  Tempns  fiigit»"  and  he  is  terribly  oonsekms  of  it. 
At  last  he  blnrts  out»  **  It's  been  a  beantifol  day."  (One  of  the  late 
Freshman  rains  had  heea  dogging  tbe  streets  withmnd  all  that  after- 
noon.) Those  beaatifiil  eyebrows  are  arched  a  little  more,  and  there 
is  a  scarcely  perceptible  nibble  of  that  exquisite  lip.  Can  she  be 
laughing  at  him  t  He  ieels  as  if  he  were  reciting  a  leeson  he  haa 
forgotten  to  look  over.  He  thrusts  his  hands  into  the  depth  of  hia 
pantaloons  pockets,  and  lays  (me  foot  across  the  other.  He  growt 
desperate.  "  Have  you  read  Euclid — ah,  the  didcens-ee  David  Gop- 
perfield  V*  And  he  shouts  out  the  last  word  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
across  the  room.  The  amused  smile  which  introduces  the  answer  is 
scattered  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  a  third  party,  having  soaiethiag 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  the  fair  one. 

His  confusion  clings  to  him  all  the  evening.  He  is  conseioaa  that 
he  appears  at  a  disadvantage.  But  before  the  assembly  breaks  up» 
he  makes  a  desperate  plunge  with  his  eyes  shut*  and  comes  out  with 
the  red  stains  of  battle  on  his  face,  but  with  a  scared  delight  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  to  be  Her  escort  home.  He  sees  that  the 
douds  have  floated  from  the  sky,  and  gathered  in  a  single  mass  at 
the  horizon's  edge.  He  feels  hi  his  inmost  soul  the  beauty  af  the 
dms  as  their  wet  leaves  move  gently  in  the  moonlight,  like  leeks 
disturbed  by  some  foir  deeper's  breath.  But  somdiow  he  ooaneots 
it  all  with  tbe  touch  of  tiiat  little  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  the  gentte 
rustle  of  silks  at  his  side. 

He  leaves  her  at  the  door  with  many  a  backward  look.  He  had 
confidently  hoped  that  she  would  invite  him  in,  or  at  least  ask  him  te 
odl  very  soon.  But  she  very  sweetly  bids  him  good-night— nothing 
more.  He  walks  thoughtfuUy  away,  though  when  he  gets  to  Us 
room  he  will  not  for  the  life  of  him  be  able  to  tell  what  he  was 
tikinking  about  At  the  comer  he  stops  and  looks  back,  he  liardly 
knows  why,  only  he  remembers  that 

"  On  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand, 
♦       ♦       *       and  waved  her  love 
To  oome  again  to  Carthage." 
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He  imaginfiB  tlM  feellBgs  of  poor  IMdo,  a0  she  watdies  the  tri^ 
boate  cUsappaaring  in  the  dim,  vnreal  light.  He  almost  hears  the 
]%lit  spladi  of  the  ^^aves  against  the  OarthageniaB  hanks,  and  eren 
the  rambling  of  the  distant  thunder,  whose  suggestion  of  contrast 
might  have  -completed  the  beauty  of  that  strange  scene.  Bat  there 
is  no  thunder,  only  the  raising  of  a  window  over  his  head.  Yet  there 
is  a  shower  after  all.  And  as  be  lays  Us  soiled  coat  and  limpsy  hat 
aside,  he  realizes  the  wretchedness  of  being 

*   "In  love, 
Where  floom  la  bought  with  groans,  007  looks, 
With  heart-sore  sighs," 

and  reason,  once  more  heard,  almost  persuades  him  to  take  his  pen 
and  follow  the  example  of  Dogberry.  He  dreams  that  night  that  be 
is  in  an  open  boat  with  her  at  sea,  and  that  the  salt  water  is  coatin- 
ually  plashing  in  his  face.  The  next  morning — it  is  Sunday — ^he 
finds  himself  at  prayers  in  a  reverie,  walUng  round  the  Coliseum  at 
Borne,  on  his  bridal  tour,  while  she  leans  on  his  arm.  A.nd  out  of  his 
day-dream  grows  a  resolution  to  walk  to  Church  with  her  from  the 
Scdiool.  But  as  he  hurries  out  of  the  School-room  to  overtake  her, 
a  lady  Just  in  front  of  him  drops  her  Bible,  and  moves  on,  apparently 
nnoonsoions  of  her  loss.  Of  course  he  stops  to  restore  it  She 
thanks  him,  asks  a  question  of  no  importance,  and  while  he  is  answer^ 
tng,  a  careless  Junior  quietly  steps  into  the  coveted  place.  Alas,  he 
is  only  a  Freshman  yet.  His  new  companion — ^he  never  spoke  to  her 
before — ^lays  winningly  upon  his  arm  her  gloved  hand— he  notices 
that  she  is  the  girl  that  always  wears  yellow  kids — and  declares  that 
she  has  for  a  long  time  taken  an  interest  in  him ;  that  she  is  delighted 
with  his  devotion  to  his  dass ;  that  she  is  charmed  with  the  words  of 
instruction  she  has  overheard  from  him.  And  after  a  pause,  she 
expresses  great  intwest  in  the  School ;  she  would  like  to  much  to  go 
to  the  concert  that  evening,  but  she  has  no  brothers.  Here  she  sighs 
audibly.  What  csn  he  do  but  offer  his  services  1  Of  course  they  are 
accepted,  and  he  is  all  the  evening  racked  with  jealousy  by  the 
delight  of  the  laughhug  Junior  who  is  sitting  at  Her  side  Just  in  front 
of  him.  He  thinks  the  torture  insupportable,  but  his  troubles  have 
only  Just  begun.  Thenceforward  he  receives  little  missives,  not 
written  in  Her  hand.  He  is  surprised  into  walking  home  from  socia- 
bles with  the  wrong  person,  by  arts  more  feminine  than  modest,  and 
in  various  ways  he  is  treated  to  a  "sister's  privileges."     In  his 
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afternoon  walks  he  is  astoniriied  to  find  himsdf  going  the  same  way 
with  the  **  sister."  Sometimes,  in  hnrrying  to  recitation,  he  meets  a 
pair  of  yellow  kids  lifted  in  deprecating  astonishment,  and  yet  half 
hiding  a  smile  which,  with  dosens  of  its  fellows,  is  foreyer  saying, 

'*  Henoe  bashful  ommmg, 
A&d  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innooenoe  I 
I  am  your  wife  if  you  will  marry  me." 

His  class-mates  offer  coDgratulatio)^.  In  despair  and  disgust  he 
quits  society,  believes  tdmself  an  ^  injured  mortal,  and  for  weeks 
acknowledges  no  sense  of  eijoyment,  save  an  occasional  chance  to 
hnrl  a  stone  at  a  yellow-haired  dog  across  the  way.  Bat  at  last 
the  talk  of  his  class-mates,  tossing  about  their  comments  on  &oe  and 
form  and  other  varioiis  attractions  of  the  fair  ones  they  have  niel» 
stir  his  vanity.  He  resolves  to  call  on  Her  once  more.  Bat  the 
very  sweetness  of  welcome  is  made  bitter  by  an  inquiry  about  the 
welfare  of— the  owner  of  the  yellow  kids.  His  consdous  blush  beliee 
his  statement,  and  disconcerts  him  terribly.  In  his  confusion  he 
is  betrayed  into  telling  two  or  three  lies  that  will  worry  him  for 
months.  He  hurries  away  as  soon  as  etiquette  permits,  and  meets 
that  hateful,  careless  Junior  on  the  steps.  Thenceforward  he  devotes 
himself  to  his  pipe,  and  his  books.  Perhaps  you  wHl  find  him  in  the 
large  societies,  fiercely  debating  hi  the  negative  all  questions  oonoera- 
ing  woman's  rights.  At  all  events,  any  allusion  to  the  fair  sex  and 
the  tender  passion,  provoke  in  him  only  a  cynical  growL  And  when 
the  sweep  examines  his  room  in  vacation,  he  spells  out  this  verse, 
firamed  and  hung  upon  the  wall : 

'*The  wUd,  afreet  tunea  that  darkly  deep. 
Thrill  thioun^  thy  veins  and  shroud  thy  sleep, 
That  swing:  thy  blood  with  proud,  glad  sway, 
And  beat  thy  lifers  arterial  play,-^ 
BtiU  wouldst  thou  have  this  musio  sweep, 
Alfing  thy  brain  its  pulsing  leap, — 
Keep  love  away  I  keep  love  away  I" 

The  Freshman  has  taken  a  long  step  in  wisdom. 
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Charlbs  Dickens  has  been  censured  for  selecting  his  characters 
from  the  lower  class  hi  Ufe,  lingering  in  the  dark  alleys,  by  the  lowly 
fireside,  amidst  sickness  and  disease,  rather  than  where  life  is  but  a 
butterfly  dream ;  but  he  wrote  for  something  more  than  to  give  plea- 
sure,— ^to  portray  some  yice  in  society, — ^to  paint  with  a  master's 
hand  the  misery  and  poverty  we  little  dream  of,  under  onr  very  eyes, 
and  to  show  that  flowers  may  blossom  and  bloom  in  lowly  places,  and 
by  life's  rough  roadside,  as  beautiful  and  as  fragrant  as  in  the  botr 
houses  of  wealth  and  affluence.  Little  Nell  is  one  of  that  class  of 
children  called  spiritual,  who  seem  to  have  a  special  mission  on  earth, 
sent  to  entwine  themselves  around  our  hearts,  and  then  pass  away, 
leaving  us  wondering  that  anything  so  lovely  could  have  been  among 
us.  Like  child  angels,  who  have  left  their  bright  places,  to  try  the 
world  and  human  life  below,  but  findmg  it  rough  and  full  of  trouble, 
too  soon  spread  their  wings  for  home  again. 

In  the  suburbs  of  London,  dwelt  an  old  gentleman.  Master  Hum- 
phrey by  name,  who  being  somewhat  enfeebled  by  physical  misfor- 
tune, and  rather  returhog  in  his  disposition,  had  gathered  around  him 
three  or  four  well  known  and  tried  friends,  who  used  to  hold  meetings 
in  the  great  room  of  Master  Humphrey's  house,  around  a  good  old* 
fashioned  fireplace.  An  ancient  clock  standing  in  the  comer,  was  the 
guardian  spirit  of  the  place,  and  did  service  only  on  the  night  of  their 
gathering,  and  its  homely  face  alone  overlooked  their  doings  and  lis- 
tened to  their  sayings.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  this 
chosen  circle  was  gathered  around  the  fireplace,  all  strangers  to  us, 
save  one,  whom  a  glance  would  be  sufficient  to  recognize, — the  jolly, 
sympathetic,  cheery  Pickwick^ — ^the  genuine  Pickwick, — ^with  his  short 
coat  and  veritable  gaiters,  and  the  ^ame  kindly  twinkle  in  his  eyes  he 
always  had — it  was  on  one  of  these  memorable  occasions,  I  say,  that 
to  the  steady  tick  of  the  old  clock  fai  the  comer,  the  story  of  Little 
Nell  was  told  to  all  by  Master  Humphrey.  At  a  very  early  age,  Nell 
was  left  to  the  care  of  her  grandfather,  who  lavished  on  her  all  the 
untold  love  of  a  father,  for  in  her  he  saw  what  reminded  him  of  his 
daughter,  Nell's  mother,  who  had  formed  a  romantic  marriage,  fol- 
lowed by  a  life  of  misery  and  speedy  death.  These  two,  Nell  and 
her  grandfather,  dwelt  fai  *'  Old  Guriosity  Shop,"  for  the  old  man, 
befaig  something  of  an  antiquarian,  had  gathered  together  all  the  old 
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relics  on)y-goiie  days  he  ooald  lay  hands  on,  until  his  shop  became 
a  memorabilia  of  tiie  past.  Here  were  gathered  rusty  armor,  in 
which  some  brave  knight  had  sworn  io  do  or  die  for  his  lady  love,  and 
the  dents  on  the  breast-plate  were  witnesses  of  his  fidelity ;  tapestry 
which  had  concealed  alike  the  lover  and  the  assassin ;  vases  which 
had  ornamented  palaces;  richly  carved  goblets  royal  lips  had 
touched;  ancestral  pictures,  moldering  in  their  dark  corners;  swords 
grown  rusty  in  their  sheaths ;  battle  axes,  helmets,  shields,  crossbows^ 
all,  in  fact,  a  curious  mind  could  collect,  heaped  together  in  inextri- 
cable confusion.  Here,  amongst  these  waymarks  of  the  past,  inani- 
mate things,  outliving  the  passions  and  deeds  of  their  possessors, 
dwelt  these  two.  An  insatiable  desire  to  have  Nell  rich  and  educated, 
had  seized  the  old  man,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  gaming  table  to 
amass  a  shadowy  fortune;  ill  luck  followed,  and  ruin;  his  money 
went  first,  and  to  obtain  more,  he  mortgaged  his  shop  and  its  contents 
to  Quilp,  a  dwarf  Jew,  in  the  neighborhood.  The  story  is  known, 
how  it  all  went,  and  how,  when  fever  seized  the  old  man,  weak  and 
maddened  by  his  failures,  Quilp  took  possession,  and  by  his  persecu- 
tions drove  them  forth,  one  morning,  early.  Little  Nell  and  her  half- 
crazed  grandsire,  the  latter  eager  to  get  away  to  some  indefinite  spot, 
anywhere  away  from  the  dark  city  of  crime,  and  the  child,  in  obedi- 
enoe  to  her  child  nature,  longing  for  the  green  fields,  the  song  of  the 
birds,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  quiet  retirement  of  some  lonely  spot, 
where  she  might  live,  with  all  that  was  left  her,  undisturbed.  "  Let 
us  be  beggars  and  be  happy,"  says  the  child.  "  To-morrow,  dear, 
we'll  turn  our  faces  from  this  scene  of  sorrow,  and  be  as  ftee  and  as 
happy  as  the  birds ;  and  then  the  old  man  clasped  his  hands  above 
his  head,  and  said  in  a  few  broken  words,  that  fh)m  that  time  forth 
they  would  wander  up  and  down  together,  and  never  part  more  untO 
death  took  one  or  the  other  of  the  twain."  This  was  their  compact, 
and  faithfully  did  they  keep  it.  It  would  be  a  weary  task  to  recount 
the  various  events  of  their  wanderings,  hither  and  thither  through 
towns  and  country,  and  their  adventures  with  Codlin  at  the  fair,  or 
Jariey  at  the  wax  works,  and  with  the  coal-heaver  at  the  furnace,  and 
their  meeting  with  the  old  school-master,  whose  heart,  made  desolate 
and  lonely  by  the  death  of  his  favorite  pupil,  Nell's  sweet  face  soon 
filled,  until  she  grew  as  dear  as  the  boy  be  had  lost.  All  these  are 
little  stories  in  themselves ;  they  cannot  bear  abridgement ;  th^y  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  beauties  of  Curiosity  Shop.  From  the  sor- 
rowing school-master  they  pursued  their  indefinite  course,  following 
the  old  man's  ceaseless  cry,  '*  Away,  away  from  the  city ;"  the  road 
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fCtowing  rougher,  their  ftet  tenderer,  ezhanstion  and  priyation  telling 
apon  the  child's  sligfat  fornix  until  natare  was  outdone,  and  she  sank 
by  the  roadndde,  only  to  be  reeeued  by  the  kmd  old  school-master  she 
had  left  but  a  few  days  age. 

Nell's  devotion  to  her  grandshre  was  of  the  rarest  kind,  throuf^ 
siekness  and  trouble,  even  unto  death,  aid  the  feeble  old  man,  half 
<n«aed,  with  one  foot  in  the  graye,  cared  for  by  the  courageous, 
vnshruikiag  loye  of  patient  Kell,  who  neyer  wearied  in  her  kmdnees, 
was  a  spectacle  thai  never  fiuled  to  touch  the  hearts  of  those  they 
met  with,  even  ^e  roughert.  It  was  almost  like  **  life  and  Death," 
going  band  in  hand  on  a  Journey  through  the  worlds  In  these  words 
she  expresses  her  strong  love : — "  God  bless  him,"  said  the  child,  as 
she  stooped  softly  to  kiss  his  pladd  cheek,  as  he  slept;  << I  see  it  too 
wdl,  now;  they  would  indeed  part  us,  if  they  found  us  out,  and  shut 
him  up  from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  sky.  He  has  only  me  to  keep 
him ;  God  bless  us  both." 

When  Nell  and  her  grandfother,  for  the  two  were  inseparable,  were 
preyided  a  home  in  a  quiet  yillage,  close  by  the  church,  through  the 
untiring  kindness  of  the  school-master,  the  old  man  to  act  as  sexton, 
a  new  life  commenced  for  this  frafl  and  devoted  child.    Bhe  bad  now 
found  what  her  young  heart  ached  for,  '* singing  birds,"  "blue  sky," 
the  **  green  fields,"  and  ''  rest."    The  old  man  was  content,  for  he  was 
away  from  the  city.    Their  home  was  one  of  those  ancient  houses, 
full  of  nooks  and  oomers  and  dark  holes,  almost  a  second  Curiosity 
Shop,  containing  high  rooms,   with  ornamented  oeUings,  great  fire- 
places, oaken  fumithre,  and  riohly  carved  arches,  while  the  dim  light 
that  struggled  through  the  stained  windows,  shed  an  air  of  mystery 
around  the  place,  that  would  make  any  one  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
life  there;  but  to  Nell  it  was  quite  different;  <' it  was  a  quiet  plaoe  to 
live  and  learn  to  die  in."    I  say  near  by  was  the  yillage  church,  so 
wrapped  in  the  embrace  of  green  ivy,  that  the  cold,  bare  stones  were 
hardly  visible,  as  if  the  good  words  from  the  lips  of  the  pure-hearted 
parson,  from  his  pulpit  to  his  lowly  flock,  had  fallen  on  good  ground, 
and  sprung  into  life,  weaving  a  garment  of  immortality  for  the  saored 
place.    Dickens  could  not  have  chosen  a  happier  plaoe  for  Nell  to  end 
her  life ;  the.  spot  was  one  peculiarly  suited  to  her  spiritual  nature. 
Nell  soon  won  a  plaoe  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  lowly  people 
she  dwelt  amcmgst.    Even  the  grim  old  sexton  would  pause  in  his 
work,  to  look  on  tiie  sad  face  of  the  child,  as  she  stood  by  the  new- 
made  grave,  witii  tears  in  her  eyes.    Most  of  her  time  was  passed  in 
the  church.    Hem  she  would  sit  for  hours*  amongst  the  monuments  of 
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the  dead,  wiUi  her  open  Bible  on  her  liqp,  thinking.    And  she  would 
fix  her  great,  sorrowful  eyes  on  the  dim  window  panes,  and  look  stottd- 
fastly,  as  if  trying  to  peer  into  the  bright  heaveiis,  whilst  her  pale 
ftoe  would  light  up  at  times,  as  happy  and  peaoefol  thoughts  oame 
and  went,  and  her  lips  would  shape  a  quiet  smile,  so  contented  was 
she*    And  when  twilight  oame,  when  the  shadows  deepened  in  the  old 
ohuroh,  and  the  cold  stone  effigies  of  knights  and  ladies  seemed  to 
grow  whiter  than  the  forms  moldering  underneath ;  when  the  oricketo 
began  to  chirp,  the  rough  school-boys,  tired  with  thehr  sport  on  the 
Tillage  green,  would  steal  on  tiptoe  to  the  church  door,  .to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Nell,  as  she  sat  there,  and  then  th^  woslditep  awsy 
softly,  with  hushed  Ups  and  fear  in  their  hearts,  aa  if  thag^diad  seea* 
spirit  there,  and  the  village  folks  solemnly  affintied  thothhe  used  tr 
talk  with  the  angels  in  the  church  tower.    Shfeiweald  wander  up  and 
down  in  the  grave  yard,  amongst  the'narro^hdQies,  endeavoring  to 
decipher  the  time-worn  names  on  the  gray  tbdriMtones,  and  the  shii- 
ple  words,  *'  Mother,"  **  brother,''  "  sister,"  would  start  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  making  the  blue  bells  and  daisies  lift  their  tiny  heads,  sur- 
prised that  any  thing  sad  and  sorrowful  could  come  from  that  peace- 
ful and  happy  face.    The  sight  of  weeds  growing  on  the  graves  of 
the  young,  grated  on  her  delicate  sensibilities,  for  die  could  associate 
nothing  but  beauty  with  death,  and  she  and  her  grandfather  would  sit 
down  and  clear  the  grassy  mounds,  untQ  naught  but  flowers  could  be 
found  there.    So  the  days  passed  one  by  one;  summer,  with  all  its 
glories,  went,  and  winter  spread  his  cheerless  covering  over  the  earth, 
and  Nell  was  growing  paler  every  day,  wasting' away  slowly.    like 
Tennyson's  May  Queen,  she  longed  to  die  in  the  spring,  when  Nature 
shows  her  brightest  face.     "The    birds  sing  again  in  the  spring, 
Aought  the  child,  as  she  leant  at  her  casement  window,  and  gased  at 
the  declining  sun, — spring,  a  beautiful  sAA  happy  time;"  but  unlike 
Tennyson's  May  Queen,  she  died  when  .the  snow  was  on  the  ground. 
Death  could  not  take  her  at  a  single  bldw ;  he^  tipped  his  keen  arrow 
with  gentleness,  and  she  passed  from  this  life  so  gently  that  the  <dd 
man  sat  by  her  bed-side  waiting  for  her  to  wake.    **  She  is  sleeping 
soundly,"  he  said,  "but  no  wonder;  angel  hands  have  strewn  the 
ground  with  snow,  that  the  lightest  footstep  may  be  lighter  yet,  and 
the  very  birds  are  dead,  that  they  may  not  wake  her.    Why  dost 
thou  lie  so  idle,  there,  dear  Nell,  when  there  are  bright  red  berries  out 
of  doors,  waiting  for  thee  to  pluck  them.    See  here,  these  shoes,  how 
worn  they  are ;  she  kept  them  to  remind  her  of  our  last  long  Journey. 
Tou  see  where  the  little  feet  were  bare  upon  the  ground.    They  tdd 
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me  afterwards  that  the  stones  had  out  and  bruised  them.  She  never 
told  me  that;  No,  no.  Ood  bless  her;  and  I  have  remembered  since, 
she  walked  behind  me,  sir,  that  I  might  not  see  how  lame  she  was ; 
but  yet  she  had  my  band  in  hers,  and  seemed  to  lead  me  still." 
And  so  the  old  man's  reason  seemed  to  be  ooming  back,  as  he  sat 
looking  at  the  dead  face  of  his  loving  guide. 

Nell's  mission  was  ended,  and  the  little  pilgrim  had  laid  down 
her  staff,  and  was  resting.    '*  For  she  was  dead ;  there  upon  her  lit- 
tle bed  she  lay  at  rest;  the  solemn  stillness  was  no  marvel  now. 
She  was  dead ;  no  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm ;  so  free  from  trace 
of  pain.    She  seemed  a  creature  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
waiting  for  the  breath  of  life;  not  one  who  bad  lived  and  suffered 
death.    Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some  winter 
berries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had  been  used  to  favor. 
'When  I  die,  put  near  me  something  that  has  loved  the  light,  and 
had  the  sky  above  it  always.'     These  were  her  words.    She  was 
dead.    Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was  dead.    Her  little  bird — 
a  poor,  slight  thing,  the  pressure  of  a  finger  would  have  crushed — was 
stirring  nimbly  in  its  cage ;  and  the  strong  heart  of  its  child  mistress 
was  mute  and  motionless  forever.  •  •  •  •  •  The  old  man  held  one 
languid  arm  in  his,  and  the  small  hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast  for 
warmth.    It  was  the  hand  she  had  stretched  out  to  him,  with  her  last 
smile — the  hand  that  had  led  him  on  through  all  their  wanderings. 
Ever  and  anon  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  then  hugged  it  to  his  breast 
again,  murmuring  that  it  was  warmer  now ;  and  as  he  said  it,  he  looked 
in  agony  to  those  wbo  stood  around,  as  if  imploring  them  to  help  her. 
She  was  dead,  and  past  all  help  or  need  of  it.    The  ancient  rooms 
she  had  seemed  to  fill  with  life,  even  while  her  own  was  waning  fast ; 
the  garden  she  had  tended ;  the  eyes  she  had  gladdened ;  the  noise- 
less haunts  of  many  a  thoughtful  hour;  the  paths  she  had  trodden,  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday,  could  know  her  no  more." 

The  old  man  did  not  survive  her  long.  But  after  a  while  he  took 
up  his  old  knapsack  and  staff,  her  little  bonnet,  and  the  small  basket 
she  carried  in  her  wanderings,  and  plodded  to  the  church,  and  sat 
down  in  her  old  seat,  making  ready  for  his  final  journey  with  her,  mur- 
muring each  night,  as  be  went  to  bed,  "she  will  come  to-morrow." 
One  morrow  she  came,  and  they  found  him  lying  dead  upon  the  cold 
stone  floor  of  the  church.  What  could  be  more  beautiful !  His  little 
guide  had  led  him  to  the  threshold  of  Life,  and  left  him  but  a 
short  time,  to  meet  him  in  the  land  unknown,  to  lead  him  over  the 
dark  river,  to  where  he  would  cease  his  wanderings. 
VOL.  xxxii.  4 
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So  ends  the  story  of  Little  Nell ;  and  when  It  was  ftiished,  tears 
were  runniDg  down  the  cheeks  of  good,  honest  old  Pickwick,  and  the 
faces  of  the  rest  were  bowed  on  their  hands  in  sorrow,  and  the  old 
clock  in  the  comer  stopped  its  ticking,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
thoughts  of  Master  Humphrey  and  his  friends. 


-♦•♦- 


*'  Milton,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  was  a  genius  that  could  cut  a  Co- 
lossus from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads  upon  cherry-stones :" 
and  though  the  remark  was  made  in  a  most  ill-natured  attempt  to 
underrate  some  of  his  sonnets,  it  was,  in  reality,  a  splendid  encomium 
on  England's  noblest  poet.  For  what  if  the  '  sonnets'  were  inferior, 
if  such  be  the  case  1  Their  author  could  well  forego  the  attainment 
of  excellence  in  '  carving  heads  upon  cherry-stones,'  to  be  the  genius 
that  cut  so  grand  a  *  Colossus'  as  Paradise  Lost,  from  that  stupendous 
'  rock,'  the  Fall  of  Man ! 

There  is  not  one  of  Milton's  sublime  conceptions,  but  is,  in  itself,  a 
Colossus.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  is  that  one  of  the  fallen 
angels. 

Even  into  heaven,  that  blessed  abode  of  the  Creator,  it  was  ordained 
that  once,  in  all  eternity,  should  strife  and  discord  enter.  That  single 
conception  of  legions  of  spirits,  first  engaging  in  fearful  war  upon  the 
plains  of  heaven  '  against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  Gk>d,' — then  flee- 
ing in  dismay  before  the  Messiah's  thundering  chariot,  and  leaping 
headlong  out  of  heaven, — ^nezt  seen  wallowing,  in  a  lake  of  fire,  amid 
the  gloomy  caverns  of  hell, — ^then,  roused  from  their  forlorn  condition 
by  that  indomitable  leader,  Sat^n,  shaking  off  the  ignominy  of  defeat, 
like  a  mantle,  and  daring  to  consult  how,  once  more,  they  might  scale 
high  heaven,  how  yet  renew  the  '  dubious  battle ;'-— this  whole  concep- 
tion is,  surely,  a  towering,  a  majestic  Colossus !  But  herein  is  Mil- 
ton's greatness  most  conspicuous.  A  subject  which  other  men  would 
despair  of  comprehending,  would  even  shrink  from  contemplating,  this 
blind  poet  undertakes,  with  the  calm  deliberation  of  a  philosopher. 
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Not  however  blaspbemoasly,  like  the  atheist,  not  nnfeeliDgly,  as  the 
stoic,  bat  deTOutly,  and  with  the  humble  inspiration  of  the  Christian, 
he  sets  himself  to  the  task. 

£ver  before  his  own  and  his  reader's  eye  he  keeps  one  great  end, 
that  he  may  *  assert  eternal  providence,  and  Justify  tiie  ways  of  Gk>d 
to  men.*  See  how  nobly  he  executes  the  design  !  The  whole  poem 
might  be  taken  to  be  an  exquisitely  beautiful  sermon  upon  that  text 
firom  St.  Paul,  that  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resist- 
eth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive  to  them- 
selves  damnation."  Follow  him,  as  he  describes  the  fallen  spirits  in 
their  hellish  council. 

Downcast,  but  not  dejected ;  hopeless,  but  not  despairing,  with  a 
terrible  energy,  and  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  they  prepare 
to  *  resi$t*  the  Almighty.  A  palace  must  first  be  built,  in  which  the 
great  assembly  may  gather.  Myriads  of  ready  hands  hasten  to  the 
task,  and  in  an  hour,  as  if  by  magic, '  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
rose  like  an  exhalation,' '  built  like  a  temple/  and  endowed  with  such 
splendor,  as  not  Babylon,  with  all  its  glory,  could  equal.  Hither  are 
convoked  the  powers  of  hell,  by  winged  heralds,  who, — 

"  "With  awful  ceremony 
And  tnimpet*8  sound,  throughout  the  host  prodaim 
A  solemn  oouncil  forthwith  to  beheld 
At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers." 

There  is  something  overpowering  in  the  spectacle  of  millions  of 
immortal  spirits,  the  sudden  blaze  of  whose  flaming  swords  *  far  round 
illumined  hell,'  sitting  in  solemn  council,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
most  high  God  I  With  what  stem  determination,  though  struggling 
against  despair,  the  majestic  monarch  explains  the  purpose  of  this 
infernal  Court: — 

"  Thither  let  us  tend ; 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves, 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbor  there, 
And,  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers, 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  o£f^nd 
Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair ; 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity ; 
What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  fW>m  hope ; 
If  not,  what  resolution  fVom  despair/' 

Behold  the  haughty  emperor  exhorting  that  assembly  to  debate  the 
question '  of  open  war  or  covert  guile ;  assuring  them  that  heU's  deep 
gulf  could  never  hold  '  immortal  vigour,'  and  that  though  oppressed 
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and  fallen^  he  gives  not  heayen  for  lost.    Listen  as  he  e&conrages  to 
union,  and  £Biith»  and  firm  accord,  shrewdly  argning  that  tiiere  could 
be  no  obstacle  to  their  harmony,  because  no  Jealousy  could  trouble, 
where  there  was  no  good  wori^  being  jealous  of.    Surely  none  would 
envy  whom  distinotion  the  more  exposed  to  the  Thunderer's  aim ! 
Witness  how  he  cheers  the  conquered  hosts  with  the  hope  of  speedily 
returning,  to  claim  their  just  inheritance  of  old,  *  surer  to  prosper  than 
prosperity  could  have  assured  them.'      As  the  chieftain  ceased,  it 
would  seem  that  the  very  consciusness  of  truth  were  stamped  on 
that  defiant  brow ;  that  even  Reason,  Right,  and  fair-eyed  Hope,  had 
left  their  seats  in  heaven,  to  join  in  the  counsels  of  the  lost !    But 
more  of  Satan  anon.    The  question  having  been  proposed,  Moloch 
stands  up  U^  speak,  arrogant,  impetuous,  and  wrathful,  the  strongest 
and  the  fiercest  spirit  that  had  fought  in  heaven.    He,  ages  afterwards, 
became  that  horrid  king, '  besmeared  with  blood  of  human  sacrifice  and 
parents'  tears,'  who  turned  the  heart  of  Solomon,  in  his  old  age,  to 
build  for  him  a  temple,  right  against  the  temple  of  his  Grod ;  and 
whose  idolatrous  grove  made  the  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom  a  type 
of  heU. 

His  had  been  the  ambition  to  be  deemed  equal  in  strength  to  the 
Most  High  ;  and  that  hope  gone,  with  it  went  all  his  fear  and  all  his 
wisdom.  His  sentence  was  for  open  war.  Yet  he  displays  not  the 
bravery  of  firm  resolve,  but  the  reckless  daring  of  desperation.  His 
lips  burn  with  an  eloquence,  to  which  is  added  all  the  intensity  that 
passion,  humiliation,  and  despair  impart.  Blind  to  reason,  scoflSng  at 
the  Almighty,  execrating  the  shame  of  lingering  in  that  den  of  woe, 
he  hurls  against  the  throne  of  Grod  a  storm  of  hate,  defiance,  and 
fierce  invective,  till  it  would  seem  that  even  hell  were  exhausted  of 
its  madness,  and  Fury  could  rage  no  more.  You  almost  see  that 
towering  form,  standing  in  the  reflection  of  hell's  perpetual  fires,  his 
countenance  distorted  with  the  frenzy  of  his  wrath,  his  powerful  arm 
tossing  with  the  wild  eloquence  of  denuncuttion !  Achillea,  in  his 
fiercest  passion,  with  no  Minerva  to  stand  behind,  and  deize  his  '  golden 
hair,'  could  not  present  one  half  so  grand  a  spectacle  as  this,  of  min- 
gled ire  and  scorn  and  injured  right. 

The  '  sceptered  king'  sat  down :  and  on  the  other  side  rose  Belial, 
fair  in  countenance,  of  graceful  mien,  and  dignified  deportment. 
About  this  character  the  poet  casts  a  wavering  light  that  puzzles  us. 
He  calls  him  one  who  was,  seemingly,  '  composed  for  high  exploit,' 
but  altogether  *  false  and  hollow.'  Of  him,  he  says,  that  though 
gifted  with  eloquence  so  persuasive,  that  his  tongue  <  dropt  manna.' 
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a  baser  and  a  lewder  apirit»  had  not  fallen  from  heaven.  Yet  Beason 
would  seem  to  sit  enthroned  upon  his  brow.  He  h^tee  the  Almighty 
no  less  than  does  the  frantio  Moloch.  But  with  greater  prudenoey  he 
wills  not  to  risk  all  hope  in  a  second  encounter,  for  the  sake  of  mere 
revenge.    He  very  wisely  asks, — 

"First  whttt  revenge?  the  tow*ra  of  hear*!!  are  flUM 
With  armed  watdi,  that  renders  aU  aooeas 
Impregnable." 

He  argues  that  resistance  were  a  vain  and  hopeless  task ;  and  even 
while  deep  hatred  rankles  in  his  breast,  he  pays  to  purity  and  holiness 
a  tribute  that  would  alone  be  worthy  of  immortality,  if  caught  from 
the  lips  of  a  saint  in  heaven,  and  not  (tf  a  devil  in  hell.  For,  urges 
Belial,— 

"  Could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise,— 
•  •  •  yet  our  great  enemy, 

AH  inoomiptible,  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluted,  and  th'  etherial  mould, 
Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire." 

No  seraph,  dad  in  robes  of  white,  could  utter  sentiments  more 
exalted  in  praise,  or  more  sparkling  with  truth,  than  does  this  fallen 
Bpirit.  None  so  sadly,  and  yet  so  exactly  depicts  the  real,  hopeless 
condition  of  the  lost  angels,  as  does  Belial  in  this  speech.  We  are 
amazed  to  find  such  candor,  where  we  least  expected  it,  but  we  are 
insensibly  drawn  to  the  truth  of  his  sentiments.  Almost  alone  in  that 
vast  assembly,  he  seems  to  fully  comprehend  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  attempting  further  war.  But  this  consciousness,  so  far  from  driv 
ing  him  to  the  reckless  despair  of  Moloch,  seems  almost  to  rouse  in 
his  breast  a  feeling  of  penitence.  At  least,  he  does  not  curse  his  Ma- 
ker. We  notice  in  him  none  of  Moloch's  blasphemy  or  fierce  defiance. 
80  when  the  final  question  001ms,  "  Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile, — to 
suffer  here  chains  and  these  torments  V*  he  answers,  <*  Better  these 
than  worse,''  and  owns  that  the  law  is  not  unjust,  that  so  ordains. 
He  has  defied  the  Buler  of  heaven,  and  being  worsted,  he  is  willing 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  crime.    Says  he : — 

**  I  laugh  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
Aad  vent'rous,  if  that  £ul  them,  shrink  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 
Hie  sentence  of  their  conq'ror." 

Perhaps*  too,  by  snboodssion  to  the  victor,  his  anger  mighti  in  timot 
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be  much  appeased,  his  breath  might  cease  to  stir  those  raging  fires* 
and  so  the  tortures  of  their  dungeon  might  be  slackened,  or  at  least 
become  endurable.  Future  days,  besides,  might  bring  some  cbanoe, 
some  change  worth  waiting  for;  and  even  the  present  lot  were  not 
intolerable,  if  they  should  bring  upon  themselves  no  greater  woe^ 
The  effect  of  such  an  argument  on  these  ambitious  spirits,  can  easily 
be  imagined.  It  seemed  by  far  too  tame  for  a.  Prince  in  hell !  The 
poet  himself  declares,  that  Belial  *'  counseled  ignoble  ease  and  peace- 
ful sloth,  not  peace."  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  mind  is  irresistibly 
dra^trn  to  him.  There  must  be  something  more  than  those  fiur  fea- 
tures and  that  reason's  garb,  that  so  sensibly  attract  us  to  this  angu- 
lar personage.  To  devils  filled  with  hatred  and  bent  on  revenge,  so 
mild  a  proposition  might  indeed  seem  ignoble ;'  but  when  we  view 
it  in  the  light  of  truth,  of  reason,  and  of  God^s  omnipotence,  what 
Juster  sentiment  could  this  prince  have  uttered  1  Forget  for  a  mo- 
ment that  all  this  picture  is  the  work  of  a  poet's  brain.  Imagine 
yourself  a  personal  spectator  at  the  council  of  Pandemonium.  As 
you  listen  to  the  unanswerable  logic  of  the  god  of  revelry,  remember 
the  load  of  sin  and  woe  and  eternal  perdition,  that  the  following  of  a 
certain  other  course  brought  upon  this  wretched  world, — ^besides  the 
greater  damnation  in  store,  even  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  for  fol- 
lowing that  course, — and  then  refrain,  if  you  can,  from  crying  out,  0 
Belial,  that  thy  nobler  counsel  had  prevailed !  Then,  too.  there  is 
something  not  ignoble  in  his  frank  acceptance  of  the  conqueror's  terms. 
Is  there  not  a  certain  loftiness  of  soul,  as  well  as  wisdom  of  mind,  in 
one  who  quietly  submits  to  inexorable  fate,  rather  than  fly  into  an 
impotent  passion  and  offer  an  absurd  resistance  f  The  truly  wonder- 
ful incident  is,  that  so  much  candidness  and  strong  good  sense  were 
found  in  one  so  fallen  and  so  *  lewd !'  And  it  may  not  be  presarap- 
tion,  in  passing,  to  observe,  that  possibly  the  poet  here  imputes  to 
Belial,  language  which  does  not  accord  with  the  Scriptural  accounts 
of  that  character.  At  least  the  sons  of  Belial,  in  later  times,  showed 
no  such  disposition  as  this  speech  would  mdicate  to  belong  to  tbeir 
master.  Do  what  we  will,  it  is  difficult  to  associate  the  words  of 
Belial  with  a  being  so  utterly  depraved  as  Milton  would  have  us  be- 
lieve him.  We  may  call  his  proposition  unmanly,  if  we  choose ;  bat 
what  better  could  be  have  made,  in  view  of  the  'fate  inevitable'  which 
subdued  him?  His  motives,  at  least,  wore  fiur  nobl^  than  those  of 
Mammon,  who  spoke  after  him.  This  spirit  agrees,  in  main,  with 
Belial's  plan,  but  manifests  a  sullen,  stubborn  spite,  that  betrays  the 
devil  thoughout.    His  was  that  morose  submission  which  leaves  room 
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for  not  a  spark  of  penitence  to  warm  the  heart.  Eren  should  the 
Liord  of  heaven  relent,  his  blackened  soul  oould  find  no  pleasttre  hn 
smging  '  forced  halleli^ahs'  to  that '  ravied  Sovereign  :* — 

**  How  wearisome 
Bternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid 
To  whom  we  hate  i" 

To  many  minds,  indeed,  there  may  seem  something  noble  in  the 
spirit  that  prefers  *  hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke  of  servile  pomp ;' 
but  when  we  hear  that  spirit  contemptnonsly  styling  the  beauties  of 
the  celestial  world,  the  glories  of  the  eternal  throne,  the  hallelujahs 
tuned  to  heavenly  music, — all  as  '  servile  pomp,'  the  narrowness  of 
his  mind  becomes  disgusting,  the  loftiness  sinks  to  Insignificance.  A 
nature  which  could  not  appreciate  the  bliss  that  angels  enjoy,  a  spirit 
whose  looks  and  thoughts — 

"  Were  alwa78  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heayen's  pavement,  trodden  gold,*' 

must  in  truth  have  been  the  *  least  erected'  that  fell  from  heaven  I 

Mammon  elicits  from  us  no  particle  of  sympathy.  Even  when  so 
grand  a  scheme  is  urged  by  him  as  that  of  founding  a  nether  empire 
which  in  time  should  rival  heaven,  our  admiration  for  its  boldness  is 
lost  in  contempt  for  its  proposer.    For,  listen  when  he  says: — 

"  This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold ; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whenae  to  raise 
Magnifioence;  andwJuUcanheav^nsJunomortV 

As  if,  by  aid  of  gold  and  gems,  hell  could  be  turned  into  a  heaven ! 
For  so  base  a  spirit,  surely  Pandemonium  was  bliss  enough !  How 
truly  did  he  afterwards  maintain  this  character,  when  suffered  to  walk 
upon  the  earth !  How  many  among  the  sons  of  men  betray  his  secret 
influence,  and  how  disgusting  is  the  spectacle  I  Sin  may  sometimes 
seem  most  lovely»  vice  grown  familiar  may  clasp  the  conscience  in  a 
sweet  embrace,  the  mind,  distorted  by  long  abuse,  may  even  deem  it 
possible  to  reconcile  evil  with  good,  Belial  with  heaven,  or  Satan  with 
Ctod ; — but  never,  to  the  most  darkened  intellect,  must  it  seem  con- 
sistent for  man  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon. 

We  gladly  turn  to  Beelzebub,  the  last  speaker  of  the  council. 
About  this  character  there  centres  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  iact 
that  his  was  the  prevailing  measure.  In  heaven,  clothed  with  trans- 
cendent brightness,  he  had  *  outshone  myriads,'  and  in  hell  he  is  a 
chieftain  of  great  influence  among  his  peers.    The  poet  deems  him 
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next  to  Satan  bimself  io  power,  doubtless  beoaase  hang  afterwards  ia 
Israel  he  was  held  to  be  the  "prince  of  the  doTils."    The  fall  from 
heaven  had  by  no  means  robbed  him  of  his  stately  dignity.    On  that 
majeotic  front  still  sat '  deliberation  and  '  public  care.'    The  plan  of 
Beelzebub,  though  not  original,  was  certainly  novel,  and  appeared  to 
be  feasible.    God's  omnipotence  he  could  not  but  reoognize.    The 
scheme  of  buOding  up  an  empire  in  a  dungeon  were  sorely  a  mad 
one ;  for,  though  he  were  to  *'  make  his  bed  in  hell,"  the  Almighty's 
arm  could  reach  him.    To  his  mind  an  *  easier  enterprise'  had  been 
snggested.    Another  world,  the  happy  seat  of  some  new  race  called 
Man.  offered  a  brilliant  field  of  profit,  or  revenge.    The  plot  is  too 
fiendisb-«-too  revolting,  not  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  horror.    li^ben  to 
the  monster  unfolding  it  ^— 

"Thither  let  U8  bend  all  our  thoughts,    »    ♦    ♦    •    ♦ 
To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  poeeess 
All  as  our  own,  and  driye,  as  we  were  driven, 
The  puny  inhabitants,  or  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  Grod 
^  May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 

Abolish  his  own  works.    This  would  surpass 
Common  revenge    •       ♦       ♦       ♦ 
*       *       *       *       when  his  darling  sons^ 
Hurl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  ourse 
Their  frail  original  and  fhded  bliss." 

There  stands  the  fiend  unmasked,  the  devil  in  the  perfection  of  bis 
devilish  nature !  '  What  scheme  more  infamous,  more  malicious,  more 
unblushingly  vile  could  have  been  devised?  The  details  are  too 
shameful  to  relate.  A  world,  which  till  the  Messiah  came,  lay  wal- 
lowing for  four  thousand  years  in  the  mire  of  sin  and  degradation, 
needs  not  to  have  the  shockiug  tale  repeated.  The  loss  of  her  Edeo, 
the  page  of  her  history  blackened  with  endless  records  of  her  misery 
and  shame,  the  eternal  ruin  of  millions  of  her '  darling  sons/ — all  tes- 
tify to  the  villainy  of  this  plot,  and  curse  the  spirit  that  gave  it  utter- 
ance. His  grandeur  fades  at  once.  Those  '  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit 
to  bear  the  weight  of  monarchies,'  cease  to  inspire  ns  with  awe.  In 
that  polluted  breast  mercy  is  unknown.  Many  virtues  may  seem  to 
have  joined  in  the  angels'  fall ;  Reason,  Genius,  Hope,  may  each  have 
lent  them  powerful  aid ;  a  sort  of  nobleness  of  spirit  may  have  be- 
longed to  some  of  their  leaders ;  a  certain  kind  of  honor  may  have 
characterised  their  actions  with  each  other ;  Union,  Faith,  and  firm 
Accord  may  have  marked  all  their  deliberations : — but  Meroy,  a  spirit 
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of  gentler  blood,  needed  the  purer  atmosphere  of  heayen.  Ckse  to 
the  throne  of  Ood  she  sits,  his  fiurest  minister,  beloved  among  the 
angels  of  light,  adored  among  the  mms  of  men.  No  particle  of  her 
influence  was  ever  shed  hi  hell. 

Beelzebub  had  not  indeed  devised  this  foulest  plot,  but  rathor  bad 
been  the  tool  of  Satan's  deeper  malice.    But  Satan  has  nobler  quali- 
ties, whioih  we  cannot  overlook ;  and  try  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible 
to  cast  upon  him  the  opprobrium  attached  to  Beelzebub.    Indeed  it 
is  well  for  Milton's  master-piece,  tliat  his  infamy  shonld  thus  have 
been  partly  obscured.    Throughout  his  poem  the  author  ascribes  to 
Satan  many  redeeming  traits.    His  was,  to  be  sure,  the  task  of  carry- 
ing OQt,  this  shameful  jdan ;  but  when  we  count  the  dangers  of  the 
enterprise,  when  we  estimate  its  magnitude,  when  we  peer  into  that 
*dark  unfathom'd  infinite  abyss'  which  must  be  crossed,  when  we 
read  the  blank  dismay  pietured  in  every  countenance  at  thought  of 
the '  dreadful  voyage,'  and  when  finally  we  behokl  the  mighty  men* 
aroh, '  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised  above  his  fellows,'  daring 
al<nfte  to  undertake  it, — amazement  fills  the  mind,  and  we  forget  for  a 
moment  the  nature  of  the  scheme,  in  admiration  of  the  hero  who 
would  execute  it.    When  Beelzebub  was  speaking,  seduction,  malice, 
and  eternal  rum  to  mankind,  were  the  prominent  ideas,*--«nd  we  exe- 
crate the  fiend  who  could  propose  them.    But  when  Satan  rises  in 
that  god-like  mt^ty,  and  scorns  to  reign  '  refusing  to  accept  as  great 
a  share  of  hazard  as  of  honor,'— the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  the 
noble  daring,  the  self-sacrificing  courage  of  hell's  Buler,  are  upper- 
most in  the  mind,  and  we  are  forced  to  honor,  while  we  yet  condemn. 
From  first  to  last,  there  is  8<Hnething  about  this  infernal  Hector,  that 
chains  your  interest    It  is  excited  when  that  character  is  introduced, 
stretched  upon  the  fiwy  flood,  where  he  lay  'floating  many  a  rood,' 
conversing  with  Beelzebub.    What  mortal,  what  angel  or  demon,  ever 
uttered  words  revealing  such  indomitable  will,  such  lofty  resolution, 
such  proud  disdain,  mingled  with  deep*and  even  tender  feeling,  as  does 
Satan  here  ?    Again  behold  him  as  be  rises  off  the  lake  of  fire,  a 
giant  combining  all  the  vastness  of  Leviathan,  with  the  terrible  defi- 
ance of  a  Typhon,  and  the  dignity  of  Apollo !    His  '  pond'rous  shield' 
hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon  seen  through  an  *  optic  glass*;' 
his  spear  was  like  the  Cyclops'  staff, '  to  equal  which,  the  tallest  pine 
were  but  a  wand;  his  voice  was  like  Achilles,'  when  standing  on  the 
Grecian  battlements,  that  hero,  shouting,  drove  tiie  Trojans  in  terror 
and  fiight.    See  those  princes,  potentates,  warriors,  'once  the  flower  of 
heavm,'  ajHring  up  at  his  call  abashed,  and  rally  around  the  standard 
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of  their  monarob.    A  much  similar  scene  is  described  by  the  poet  of 
Sorrento,  when  Godfrey's  forces  gathered  for  the  holy  war.    But  not 
even  the  noble  object  of  rescuing  '*  the  belov'd  Redeemer's  tomb" 
from  outrage  has  invested  the  crusades  with  so  deep  an  interest  as 
centres  in  this  sublime  conspiracy  of  hell.  >  Not  all  the  brillianoe  of 
Tasso's  precious  genius,  not  all  the  glories  of  chivalrous  valor  and 
pious  enthusiasm,  have  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  upon  Gk>dfrey's  or  the 
Hermit's  name,  as  Milton  casts  on  this  infernal  king.    Many  would 
therefore  censure  the  poet.,  declaring  that  lie  paints  Satan  in  colors  too 
glowing  to  be  true,  and  ascribes  to  him  a  character  too  sublime  to  be 
safe  in  its  influence  over  the  reader.    "  There  is  always  danger,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "that  wickedness,  conjoined  with  abilities,  should  steal 
upon  esteem,  though  it  miss  of  approbation."    But  do  not  such  com- 
plaints arise  through  shallow  observation  1    Does  Milton's  idea  differ 
essentially  from  the  hints  thrown  out  in  Scripture  f    It  plainly  shows 
indeed  the  poet's  indebtedness  to  JBschylus  with  his  noble  conception 
of  Prometheus,  but  the  holy  tcriptures  were  the  sources  from  which  he 
most  largely  drew.    Theur  accounts  certainly  ascribe  to  Satan  a 
degree  of  power  and  grandeur  not  allowed  to  the  other  fallen  angels. 
If  the  Saviour  had  "  beheld^atan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven,"  surely 
Milton  may  describe  him  as  springing  upward  '*  like  a  pyramid  of 
fire."    Why  not  ?    Was  he  not  a  king  1  "  by  merit  rais'd  to  that  bad 
eminence  t"    If  in  heaven  his  bearing  was  so  godlike  that  myriads 
extolled  him  "equal  to  the  Highest,"  surely  he  might  retain  a 
supremacy  in  hell !    But  how  oould  he  retain  it  if  not  possessed  of 
some  of  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  ?    Nay,  even,  is  not  Satan  a 
perfectly  natural  character  t    Remember  that  he  has  been  an  angd 
of  light,  and  is  an  angel  yet,  though  "  Oh !  how  fallen,  how  changed !" 
His  fahrer  nature  may  be  sadly  dimmed,  but  why  needs  it  to  be  quite 
destroyed  ?    We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  rebels  must  be  so 
utterly  depraved  as  to  love  vice  for  itself,  that  their  souls  are  so  com- 
pletely blackened,  or  their  judgments  so  deplorably  obscured,  that 
they  can  appreciate  no  excellence  at  all.    Such  a  view  is  not  sustain- 
ed by  the  Bible  and  does  not  conform  to  reasqn.    For  if  this  were  tme, 
many  a  man  moral  in  his  conduct,  but  in  reality  a  "  whited  supulchre," 
might  urge  that  he  was  pure  from  sin  : — 

"  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damn'd 
Lose  all  their  virtue,  lest  bad  men  should  boast 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory  excites, 
Or  close  ambition,  varnished  o*er  with  zeal." 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  side  of  Satan's  character  which  the 
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poet  presents.  Oor  feelings  at  the  very  oatset  are  roused  against 
**  the  infernal  serpent  whose  guile  deoeiyed  the  mother  of  mankind." 
Nor  are  we  left  to  wholly  admire  him  when  standing  proudly  amid 
the  acclamations  of  Pandemonium.  Even  there  the  devil's  selfish- 
ness betrays  itself;  and  the  jealous  fear  lest  others  offer  to  share  tiie 
perils  and  thence  the  glory  of  his  enterprise  muMt  detract  from  our 
admiration  of  his  courage.  Behold  him  when  at  the  gates  of  hell  be 
stood  unterrified,  and  ''like  a  comet  burned"  before  the  goblui 
Death, — the  sublimest  attitude  perhaps  in  which  Satan  ever  was 
described.  Here  too  his  glory  is  marred  by  the  filthy  story  of  hell's 
portress.  This  hideous  creature,  who  to  the  loathsome  shape  of  a 
Scylla  with  her  sea-green  dogs  united  all  of  Medea's  ferocity,  recalls 
to  Satan's  mind  the  day  when  she  Minerva-like  sprang  from  his  head, 
dwells  fondly  on  some  secret  "  dalliance"  afterwards  held  with  him  in 
heaven,  and  finally  draws  from  him  the  epithet,  "  Dear  Daughter  1" 
The  scene  is  utterly  revolting.  Satan  meets  with  no  greater  fall 
when  he  drops  "  plumb  down  ten  thousand  fathoms  deep"  in  space 
than  he  has  met  with  in  our  estimation  by  this  affair  with  Sin,  So 
behold  the  hypocrite  when,  wearing  *<  wings  of  many  a  colored 
plume,"  he  deceives  the  angel  Uriel ;  behold  at  last  the  tempter 
when  "  s^uat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve," — and  say  if  the 
poet  has  described  him  as  altogether  lovely ! 

On  the  contrary  does  it  not  seem  that  Milton  with  consummate 
skill  has  blended  in  his  hero  all  the  traits  both  good  and  bad  that  are 
appropriate  to  hell's  monarch  ?  The  attempts  to  portray  this  char- 
acter have  been  many,  but  who  has  better  succeeded  than  this  bltaid 
poet  ?  Has  Goethe  in  his  Mephistopheles  1  Has  Byron  in  his  Luci- 
fer }    Look  for  a  moment  at  these  conceptions. 

A  cold,  unimpassioned,  deliberate  creature  is  Mephistopheles; 
while  in  Satan,  energy  of  soul,  heat  of  enthusiasm,  depth  of  feeling, 
are  perceived  with  every  word  he  speaks.  Mephistopheles  is  as  des- 
titute of  emotion  as  a  stone ;  he  never  is  angry,  he  hates  none,  he 
loves  none.  Satan's  soul  is  a  volcano  whose  fires  pour  forth  and  are 
diffused  through  his  whole  being;  he  hates  intensely,  and  he  must 
love  passionately.  In  the  one  you  see  little  to  admire,  not  much  to 
dislike.  In  the  other  the  nobler  qualities  are  so  noble  as  to  dazzle 
you,  the  meaner  are  so  mean  as  to  disgust  you.  The  former  excites 
in  you  no  sympathy,  the  latter  almost  draws  from  you  tears.  Mephis- 
topheles declares  "  Pathos  from  me  would  look  too  like  a  Joke." 
There  is  no  heart  in  Goethe's  devil.  See  with  what  calculating  cool- 
ness he  makes  to  Faust  that  hellish  proposition : 
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"  I  bind  myaelf  to  be  thy  seryant  A«rs, 
To  run  and  rest  not  at  thy  beck  and  bidding, 
And  when  we  meet  again  in  yonder  plaoe, 
Tkertf  in  like  manner,  thou  shalt  be  my  servant" 

The  German  was  a  beaatifol  poet,  an  aooomplished  scholar*  a  great 
philosopher ;  but  his  Mephistopheles  possesses  too  mach  of  its  aathor's 
abslaract  shadowy  mind,  and  too  little  of  Milton's  liTing  soqL  to  be 
a  true  impersonation  of  the  Eril  One. 

With  Lucifer  it  is  different.  Many  contend  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  Byron  has  more  justly  portrayed  the  prince  of  dsjrkiiess 
than  any  other  poet.  He  is  indeed  a  most  interesting  character. 
When  he  first  appears  to  Gain,  he  seems 

" '  A  shape  like  to  the  angels, 
Tet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect,    *    «    * 
Yet  ha  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  leas 
Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiAil 
Aa  he  hath  been  and  might  be : — sorrow  seems 
Half  of  his  unmortalily.' " 

This  is  the  fairest  attitude  in  which  Byron  eyer  shows  Um.  After 
this  we  see  Lucifer  playing  sometimes  perhaps  the  philosopher,  but 
always  the  tempter,  and  often  the  toad.  Shy,  subtle,  eyasiTe, — ^we 
behold  in  him  far  more  of  the  ''  lyisg  spirit"  than  we  do  in  Satan. 
But  perhaps  be  after  all  does,  not  so  far  surpass  his  other  sel£  Are 
not  both  pictures  truthful  views  of  the  same  character  as  he  often 
appears  \  May  not  Byron,  in  so  viyidly  portraying  the  subtilty  of 
his  deyil,  rather  neglect  to  impress  tibe  mind  with  that  other  essen- 
tial,— a  suitable  awe  of  him  t 

It  is  often  complained  of  Milton  that  his  infernal  council  is  too 
gross  a  conception,  that  his  demons  are  marked  by  a  too  ponderous 
materialism,  that  by  leaning  to  the  pagan  diabolism  they  lose  some- 
what of  their  proper  spiritual  essence.  But  we  must  remember  that 
to  materialize  eyery  conception  is  one  of  the  mind's  strongest  tenden- 
cies. An  abstract  idea  seldom  strikes  us  with  its  full  force,  until 
either,  by  associating  this  with  other  ideas,  or  by  clothing  it  fa  some 
material  form,  we  fix  as  it  were  an  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  So  it  is 
with  the  beings  of  another  world.  Milton,  without  detracting  finom 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  deyils,  has  given  them  Just  enough  of  sub- 
stance to  enable  us  to  grasp  their  tremendous  proportions,  and  to 
realize  how  fearfully  powerfU  is  the  element  of  EviL 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  hard  to  censure  his  conceptions.  Study 
them  carefully,  compare  them  with  all  the  infernal  creatures  of  legend 
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or  poetry,  from  Homer  to  the  present  day ;  and  if  yon  take  Scripture 
for  a  guide,  yon  musB  take  Milton  for  a  model. 

He  often  uses,  to  be  sure,  the  fables  of  mythology  for  Illustrations, 
because  they  best  served  his  purpose,  and  were  too  poetical  to  be 
neglected.  But  be  never  gives  them  prominence.  True  Christian 
that  he  is,  he  regards  them  not  as  buried  realities,  but  as  dreams  of 
a  deluded  mind ;  and  thus  he  heightens  the  beauties  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions, and  ''clothes  himself  in  the  spoils  of  superstition."  Not 
even  does  he  follow  their  analogy.  ¥^en  the  Giants  made  war  upon 
Olympus,  the  convict  for  a  time  was  so  fierce,  that  many  of  the  gods 
in  terror  fled  to  Egypt.  But  not  all  the  power  of  Pandelmonium's 
council,  not  all  the  vaunting  of  Satan,  when  he  boasts  of  having  'put 
to  proof  his  (Maker's)  high  supremacy  m  dubious  battle,'  leaves  us 
for  a  moment  to  doubt  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict.  The  poet  throws 
an  air  of  security  about  those  abodes  of  the  blessed,  tbat  sets  us 
perfectly  at  ease. 

How  far  are  Milton's  ideas  removed  from  the  stories  of  tradition, 
the  petty  nursery  tales,  the  commonly  received  notions  of  the  day  I 
Who  can  read  the  Paradise  Lost  wiliiont  feeling  its  exalting  influence  ? 
We  at  first  exclaim,  what  a  moral  power  it  must  have  been  in  its  day  I 
And  yet  this  noble  Epic  was  not  well  received !  To  the  corrupt 
court  of  Charles,  both  author  and  poem  were  distasteful ;  to  an  igno- 
rant populace  so  grand  a  subject  was  incomprehensible.  It  remained 
for  a  subsequent  age  to  appreciate  the  sublime  work. 

No  poet  ever  lived  more  isolated  from  the  world,  and  therefore 
more  bound  in  meditation,  than  Milton.  His  high  religious  fortitude 
gave  tone  to  all  his  works;  so  that  Paradise  Lost,  for  example, 
bespeaks  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the  poet,  upon  every  page.  In  its 
most  revolting  scenes,  when  the  powers  of  hell  seem  blackest,  he 
brings  truth  out  of  the  darkness,  and  turns  all  to  the  glory  of  Ood. 
Thus  even  the  horrid  council  of  spirits  plotting  against  their  Maker 
he  cannot  pass  over  without  exclaimmg : 

"  '  0  shame  to  men  I    Devil  with  Devil  damned 
Firm  concord  holds; — ^men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace.' " 

The  ideal  characters  of  no  poet  are  so  good  in  their  influence  on 
the  reader.  The  old  furies  and  demons  such  as  Megsera,  Tisiphone, 
Hecate,  only  excite  our  profound  abhorrence.  The  giants  of  antiquity 
are  but  distorted  monsters,  remarkable  for  little  else  than  their  size 
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and  impiety.  Pluto  is  at  best  a  flat»  insipid  personage,  itmsing  in  yoa 
scarcely  an  emotion  of  any  kind.  Tasso's  infernal  king  is  but  an  out- 
rageous tyrant,  his  conclave  of  fiends  a  den  of  ugly  ferocioiis  monsters ; 
and  the  poet  takes  little  pains  to  use  them  as  the  instruments  of  a 
loftier  inspiration.  Even  the  sorrowing  melancholy  Dante,  though 
he  touches  a  chord  of  tender  sympathy,  fails  to  rouse  m  your  breast 
the  holy  fire  that  Milton  stirs.  There  is  something  too  horrible  about 
the  malice  of  those  devils  who,  after  the  poor  sinner  is  plunged  into 
the  liquid  fires  of  Malebolge,  could  tear  his  flesh  with  outstretched 
hooks  nntU  he  dived  again !  That  MOton  used  both  Tasse  and  Dante 
as  models  is  very  likely ;  that  he  surpassed  them  both  is  most  evident 
For  the  genius  of  England's  blind  poet  was  it  reserved  to  paint  tiie 
horrors  of  darkness  in  their  truest  colors. 

Poetical  ideas,  according  to  Macaulay,  appear  gradually  absurd  as 
the  light  of  science  brightens  upon  them*  Hence  the  conceptions  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  although  both  grand  and  beautifal,  seem  to-day 
ohimerical.  But  the  contrary  is  true  with  Milton.  So  long  as  Bible 
truth  shall  impress  the  heart,  the  spirits  of  Milton  shall  dwell  in  the 
memory.  Before  his  lofty  ideals  the  paltry  fables  of  mythology  pale 
and  sink  away, — just  as  ignorance  and  superstition  must  always  fade 
in  the  blase  of  the  Gospers  light  His  powerM  mind,  his  rare  genius, 
his  noble  Ohristian  spirit  will  always  shine  with  a  lustre  far  suqpass- 
ing  ordinary  fame.  b.  p.  w. 


Those  persons  who  have  ei^oyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  eduea. 
tion,  if  there  are  any  such  among  our  readers,  must  remember  tbe 
story  of  *'  Yillikins  and  his  Dinah."  The  incidents  of  the  story  were 
very  sad,  but  the  manner  of  the  telling  was  so  tinged  with  aflfectatioD 
that  the  hearer  was  in  considerable  perplexity.  One  sensitively  observ- 
ant of  the  conventionalities  of  society  will  not  laugh  at  a  funeral,  be 
it  ever  so  cheerful,  nor  cry  at  a  dinner,  be  it  ever  so  dreary,  and  this 
perplexity  arose  from  this  same  sensitiveness.  The  story  was  a  pux- 
zle,  and  you  must  listen  to  the  solo  with  a  mute  countenance,  in  the 
anxious  hope  that  something  would  soon  give  a  fixed  character  to  the 
story,  and  direction  to  your  facial  muscles.  When  the  doleful  song 
had  b^pin  to  oppress  the  hearer  as  a  cloud  or  dun,  or  superfluous  hot 
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cake,  and  indignation  against  the  opulent  mercantile  parent  had  given 
place  to  grief  for  the  lovers  whom  despair  and  the  druggist  had  con- 
spired to  kill  the  complete  submission  and  growing  hope  which 
sprang  up  with  **  Ritural  iural,"  &o.,  was  as  satisfactory  as  it  was 
astonishing.  Then  were  we  glad  that  we  bad  straightened  our  faces, 
tor  tears  would  have  been  wasted,  and  laughter  premature.  We  see 
immediately  that  the  song  was  written  by  a  healthy  man  immediately 
after  dinner,  and  the  chorus  was  his  safety  valve.  For  if  he  could 
have  helped  rolling  out  the  Bitural  he  could  never  have  written  the 
verses.  The  story  is  complete  with  the  chorus.  It  is  like  age  to 
boots  and  tobacco,  the  fence  to  Yale  College,  or  lunch  to  a  school- 
girl. Without  it,  the  story  lacked  all  sentiment ;  with  it,  it  overflows 
with  insincerity  and  sham  feeling.  And  so  transparent  is  the  hypoo- 
risy,  that  it  never  brings  to  mind  a  real  love  tragedy,  nor  prompts  a 
laagh  at  the  occurrence  which  it  does  not  carricature,  It  is  humbug 
laughing  in  its  sleeve,  and  is  so  perfect  an  epitome  of  all  falsehood 
that  it  has  seemed  proper  to  christen  every  sham,  whether  in  religion, 
politics,  sentiment  or  diet,  by  the  name — *'  Rituralism."  Whoever 
the  author  of  this  poem  was,  he  was  honest  and  true,  else  he  could 
never  have  written  so  complete  a  farce.  A  real  Rituralist  must  needs 
affect  some  feeling,  would  have  dropped  some  tears,  and  blotted  tiie 
story. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  our  title  is  like  the  name  of  a  new  doctrine 
in  religion,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  *'  r,"  a  liquid  consonant 
which  was  dropped  from  their  name  by  the  Ritualists  when  they  dis- 
covered a  liquid  more  consonant  with  their  belief,  called  milk  and 
water.  After  all,  this  new  doctrine  is  a  small  matter,  simply  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  which  springs  up  mitres  and  sur- 
plices and  candles.  When  the  strong  and  true  religion  shall  have 
swept  before  it  all  Bituralism,  this  Ritualism  will  be  found  somewhere 
in  the  ruins,  its  last  and  sickliest  child,  snuffed  out,  without  life  enough 
to  waver  out  in  smoke. 

The  "  Lit,"  however,  is  not  the  place  for  a  Church  paper.  We 
have  in  mind  two  or  three  developments,  or  rather  croppings  out,  of 
this  Ritualism  in  College  which  deserve  a  passing  notice,  a  warning 
cry,  before  the  sentimental  trifling  which  they  indicate,  completely 
enervates  and  vitiates  our  manners  and  manliness.  But,  by  the  way, 
isn't  this  an  alarming  symptom  of  Rituralism  in  College,  that  it  is 
thought  necessary  by  the  corporation  to  demand  these  written  affirma- 
tions every  week,  or  else  to  mark  those  imperfect  men  who  go  to 
chapel  ?    It  shows  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  representative  young 
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men  of  Amerioa,  that  they  cannot  be  trosted  to  aim  for  themaelves  in 
this  great  shooting  gallery  of  ideas,  lest  they  should  smash  some 
windows  in  the  old  edifice,  or  bring  down  some  weathercock  which  is 
always  pointing  toward  the  ancient  east.  There  is  hardly  a  student 
here  who  might  not  have  been  trusted  to  keep  all  religious  observances 
with  at  least  an  outside  show,  or  to  write  a  piece  for  the  "  Lit/'  or 
*'  Gourant/'  in  a  spirit  of  goud  will,  and  in  a  courteons  manner, 
before  he  came  to  college;  and  if  we  must  now  be  watched,  it  is 
because  of  some  sham  sentiment  which  has  sprung  up  between 
student's  and  faculty,  or  among  students  themselves;  a  spirit  of 
rituralistio  carelessness,  heedless  of  rights  of  oth^^  sneering  at  all 
serious  effort ;  a  spirit  of  frivolity  and  idleness.  This  Bitaralism 
sometimes  manifests  itself  in  expressions  of  good  will.  Once,  when 
a  man  was  going  home  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  near  relative,  we 
heard  a  friend  of  his,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  express  the  hope  that  be 
(the  student,  not  the  departed  friend,)  would  eigoy  his  journey. 

The  most  annoying  development  of  this  Rituralism  is  in  *'  sells.'*  It 
is  supposed  that  all  those  who  are  striving  after  high  culture  will  be 
inquisitive  and  very  thirsty  ibr  knowledge,  and  certain  persons 
delight  in  taking  advantage  of  this  yearning  of  the  curious  soul.  They 
are  always  eager  to  supply  your  wants,  upon  the  slightest  intimation. 
There  is  a  club  we  know  of  where  if  you  open  your  mouth  to  ask  for 
anything  but  grub,  they  will  have  you  sold  and  demoralized,  and  will 
be  ready  with  another  before  you  can  shut  it  again ;  and  when  you 
have  iallen  into  one  of  these  Rituralistio  ''  sells,"  your  only  way  of 
living  it  down  is  by  resolutely  refusing  to  ask  questions. 

A  more  harmless  development  is  the  college  conundrum.  This 
facility  of  making  conundrums  is  very  useful  during  vacations,  when- 
ever you  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  charades.  For  example : 
Catch  a  mouse,  place  on  it  a  tablespoonful  of  hash,  and  pass  it  around. 
The  answer  probably  will  not  be  guessed,  and  when  you  give  as  the 
solution,  ''  AnonymauSf*'  the  mystery  will  be  deeper,  until  you  thus 
explain  it :  "  Hash  is  an  indefinite  article, '  an'  also  is  an  indefinite 
article,  .*.  An-on-a-mouse.*'  Probably  some  one  will  say  that  he  should 
judge  from  this,  that  charade  acting  was  an  aimless  sports  Thus  the 
attention  of  the  company  will  be  drawn  away  from  your  blushes,  and 
you  are  saved. 

There  appeared  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  of  the  6th  inst,  which 
contained  sufficient  bitter  personality  to  prove  that  the  fair  play  pro- 
fessing editors  did  not  write  it,  and  that  some  **  Proxy"  did,  but  which 
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contidiied  three  oonandroms  which  kept  each  other  in  ooanienanoe 
like  three  graoes  at  the  head  of  the  colamn.  These  oonoemed  iiie 
«'  Lit/'  and  published  the  fact  that  this  renerable  HagaziDe  was  nearly 
iMtnkrapt:  Well,  we  shan't  throw  up  an  orange,  or  any  other  of  our 
edibles,  and  **  Hurrah  for  the  Lit,"  but  mildly  ask,  Why  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  **  Lit"  **  is  stuck,"  probably  true  and  probably  false  1 
Because  it's  likely  or  like  lie ;  and  why  is  this  conundrum  like  a  Col- 
lege President's  double  D-gree  f  Because  it's  a  pair  o'  Docs.  And 
once  more :  What  is  the  difference  between  the  statement  of  our 
need,  and  the  evident  ambition  of  the  one  who  stated  it }  One  is 
80,  and  the  other  soar. 

But  enough  of  conundrums.  Many  points  remain  unnoticed,  but 
we  only  wish  to  hint  that  there  may  arise  from  this  insincerity  which 
we  call  Bituralism,  a  feeling  of  estrangement  between  classmates* 
developing  into  suspicion  and  personal  hatred,  which  is  worse  than 
"  bazfaig,"  or  raids  upon  the  property  of  citizens,  or  differences  with 
tiiie  College  officers,  because  it  kills  all  class  feelbig,  which  is  the 
noblest  production  of  our  College  Hfe.. 


Prists. 

Prizes  for  ezoellenoe  im  Bng^ish  Ooropoflition  in  the  Sophomore  ClftM  hsYe  been 
awarded  ae  foUows  : 

FiRSt  DivisiOH.— l»«iVM»— Heniy  A,  Beers.  2d  iVwe— Frank  Atwood.  Zd 
JMte — ^Ljman  H.  Bagg,  Henry  G.  Bannard. 

SiooND  Divisiov.— 1«<  iVwfr— Edward  0.  Cpy.  2d  iVto— Henry  V.  Freeman, 
Edward  Heaton.    3d  At«0» Alexander  A.  Ewing,  John  T.  HUIhouse. 

Thibd  Dinsias.—lst  iV6w— Bemadotte  Perrin,  2d  iVw*— Henry  W.  Ray- 
mond,  Ruflis  B.  Bichardson.    Zd  JFVtM^Iaaac  G.  Beed. 

FouBTH  BiTisiox.— lff<  PHm— Edward  P.  Wilder.  2d  iVtii6*-Arthur  Shirley. 
Sd  iVue— G.  &  Sedgwick,  Thomas  W.  Swan. 

Tou  xxxn.  6 
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Junior's  Q^abk 

The  present  board  is  rapidlj  drawing  its  labors  to  a  dose.    With  the  issne  of 
one  more  No.,  we  shall  tenderlj  consign  the  Lit.  to  other  hands.    We  personaOy 
are  cudgelling  our  brwns,  in  the  hope  that  aomethiag  wOl  oooor  to  oa,  that  sfaaU  be 
•oitable  to  our  last  Tabia    The  timea  are  faiterMting  and  enggestlTe.    About  a 
hundred  of  us  are  rwj  loon  to  separate^  and  find  out  bj  «zperieBoe  what  life  will 
bring  to  us.    There  is  enough  to  write  about)  but  the  dKficulty  ia»  to  make  a  wise 
selection.    As  we  are  drawing  near  the  dose  of  our  College  course,  we  naturallr 
look  back  through  the  incidents  of  our  four  years  stay,  tradng  our  Internal  hiatorj, 
from  year  to  year,  till  finally,  we  behold  ourselyes  in  Alumni  hall,  utter  atrangen 
to  eachdther,  utterly  alone  amidst  a  crowd,  sulftring  all  the  hoRora  of  a  first  ex- 
amfaitttion,  and  wondering,  oonfbaedly,  what  solemn  meaning  is  attscfasd  to  '^hite* 
and  "  blue"  pspsrs,  about  which  we  hear,  now  and  then,  mysterious  and  horrified 
whispers.    Our  own  experience  was,  we  presume,  more  than  usually  painfiiL    We 
hadn^t  acquired,  in  the  smallest  degree,  that  yery  essential  prerequisite  to  a  soo- 
cessfbl  Ck)llege,  viz.  "cheek.**   We  were  exceedingly  shy.   IforeoTer,  our  instructor. 
tHiom  we  thought  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,  whose  lightest  word  bad  with  ns 
a  Tsst  and  oracular  significance,  had  told  us  that  College  Pfofussurs  and  Instmotots 
had  a  remarkable  craying  for  the  blood  of  sub-freshmen,  and  grayely  adyised  us  to 
defer  our  examination  till  the  second  day,  because,  on  the  first,  this  cannibaKstic 
thirst  was,  in  a  great  degree,  satiated. 

But  we  felt  that  we  could  not  wait  for  the  satiated  appetites  of  the  second  day. 
We  wanted  to  go  home.  Accordingly,  with  courage  roused  to  martyr>like  energy, 
though  not  without  some  indistinct  i^prehension  of  the  real  meaning  hidden  under 
the  extraordinary  figure  of  our  revered  instructor,  we  started,  yery  eariy  in  the 
morning,  for  Alumni  Hall.  There  we  sat  all  day,  oyeroome  with  dismay.  We 
watched  the  instructors  fhrtiyely,  and  studied  them  as  well  as  we  could,  consider- 
ing the  perturbation  of  our  mind.  We  looked  for  some  signs  of  a  flaming,  blood- 
loving  eye,  or  for  some  sly  manipulations  of  a  concealed  knife.  We,  however, 
could  discern  no  iniquitous  manifestations.  We  sat  there  very  quiet  and  still,  but 
were  not  without  some  oonf\ised  notions  of  ^^  dying  game.**  On  the  strength  of 
this,  we  got  through.  But  there  are  one  or  two  qualities  that  are  brought  here  by 
a  few  of  the  new  comers,  that  are  not  so  apt  to  be  carried  away  as  they  oogfat  to 
be,  and  these  are,  simplicity  of  character,  and  an  earnest  faith  in  human  nature. 
We  believe  in  the  above-mentioned  qualities.  We  say  this  with  all  eamestneas. 
We  are  all  of  us,  for  instance,  rather  i^pt  to  make  light  of  those  things  that  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  direct  and  earnest  influence  of  the  home^  The  utter  sincerity, 
genuine  earnestness  and  simple  faith,  that  this  sacred  place  imparts,  isn*t  apt  to 
stay  long  after  one  comes  to  College.  There  is  a  power  abroad  in  OoDege,  such 
that  a  young  man  can*t  well  retain  these  influences,  except  in  the  silent  depths 
of  his  own  heart  The  &shion  is  rather  to  scout  the  really  noblest  influence  of 
the  father  and  mother  and  sister ;  in  short,  to  set  at  nought  their  most  sscred  utte^ 
aaoes— words  that,  perhaps,  are  spoken  with  an  earnestness  that  subdoea  the  veioe 
and  almost  chokes  tiie  utterance.  If  a  young  man  ought  to  cany  anything  In  his 
deepest  heart,  the  sacred  instructkms  that  are  given  him  in  his  diildhoodand  yonfii 
at  the  home,  should  receive  that  distinction.    If  theseare  fit  only  to  be  set  aside  in 
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his  yooDg  Biaxihood,  then,  hoinan  life  is  a  cheat,  infkmous  end  immessursble.  Hv* 
xnan  chaneter  and  human  wisdom  and  human  aflbctions,  are  delnalons,  beneath 
even  contempt  We  belieye  that  the  influence  of  mothefi  sister,  and  home,  is 
rarely  Justly  yalued.  No  man  is  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  of  public  sAirs^  unless 
there  is  in  him  the  truth,  simplicity,  gentleness,  and  patience,  that  rarely  anything 
else  than  the  Influences  of  a  good  home  imparts.  Undoubtedly,  so  far  in  human 
experience,  the  most  exquisite  beauties,  eluding  all  obsenration,  haye  lain  hid  in 
the  home.  How  many  divinely  beautiful  things,  in  human  life,  haye  not  yet  been 
expressed  Down  deep  in  common  life,  throb  the  mighty  pulses  of  the  world's 
spiritual  life ;  in  deep  and  sUent  hearts,  to  whom  God  neyer  gave  words,  but  only 
to  endure,  lie  mightier  things  than  the  world  has  oonoeiyed.  The  pageantiy  of 
kings,  the  pomp  of  courts,  haye  been  reported,  but  the  deeps  in  lowly,  earnest, 
struggling  hearts,  of  these  the  world  has  not  yet  heard.  Only  God  knows  them. 
When,  then,  the  young  man  turns  his  back  on  the  sacred  influences  that  home  exerts, 
he  puts  contempt  on  what  is  holiest  in  sU  the  earth.  We  belieye  that  the  manner 
in  which  we  treat  this  deep  and  early  influence,  imports  mudi  to  this  Institution, 
as  to  whether  its  influence  be  good  and  healthAil,  or  poisonous  and  pernicious ;  it 
imparts  much  in  regard  to  the  character  of  American  literature,  and  slso  in  regrrd 
to  the  honesty  and  dignity  of  American  atatesmanship.  The  fate  of  America  is  in 
the  power  that  moulds  and  inspirits  its  Statesmen,  and  no  man  can  breathe  an  sU 
mospfaere  that  fits  him  to  occupy  this  exsHod  position,  but  in  a  home. 

But  what  is  substituted  for  the  simj^  feith  and  earnestness  of  early  youth  ?  It 
seema  to  us  tbtX  ita  substitute  is  a  sort  of  subtle,  penrading  skepticism,  that 
makes  life  unreal,  that  mocks  at  earnestness,  that  makes  human  nature  alto* 
gether  untrustworthy.  Is  this  well?  If  we  would  thsnk  God  for  anything,  it 
would  be,  that,  after  we  had  encountered  all  the  shocks  of  life,  after  we  had  suf* 
fared  all  that  we  could  from  human  selfishness  and  passion,  He  would  suffer  us 
to  hold  fast  our  original  firm  faith  in  haman  nature.  And  this  unreality  is  creep- 
ing  ink)  erery  department  of  American  intellectual  life,  religious,  political,  literaiy. 
It  substitutea  an  obtrusiye  show,  for  real  substance.  It  employs  external  grace, 
instead  of  downright  nerve.  *'  Elsie  Yenner,"  well  exemplifies  the  spirit  to  which 
we  refer.  Its  skepticism  and  general  distrust  of  eveiything,  except  human  selfish- 
ness^ extracts,  as  far  as  its  influence  goes,  all  the  marrow  and  glory  out  of  human 
fife.  He  writes  like  a  cayiUer,  and  doubtless  is  one.  Of  all  classes,  cayillers  are 
a  brood  most  numerous,  and  exceedingly  trying  to  human  patience.  This  swinging 
ftxxn  eyerythbig  gentle  and  genuine,  that  characterises  all  of  us  here  in  College 
more  or  less,  seems  to  us  to  tend  strongly  toward  just  such  hollow  and  marrowkss 
stuifas  distinguishes  portions  of  **  Elsie  Yenner."  Such  works  are  getting  to  be 
not  uncommon  in  American  literature. 

Again,  are  we  not  too  much  prone  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  conyiotion  that  we 
have  In  na  possibilities  of  hi^  excellence,  while  we  make  no  particular  efforts  to 
rsaliBS  such.  We  respect  purpose  and  achievement,  in  any  ease,  even  if  it  be  to 
advance  a  course  of  evil.  Aaron  Burr,  who  did  more  to  poison  American  sooial 
life,  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived  in  this  land,  brought  such  splendid 
powers  snd  aoquirementa  to  his  infamous  woric,  that  notwithstanding  we  extend  to 
hfan  our  wei^itiest  disapprobation,  yet  we  greatly  admire  hhn  in  a  certain  way. 
He  brought  Into  his  serviee  sudi  consununate  adroitness,  such  a  matchless  grace  of 
address,  such  almost  pretsraatunl  insight  into  human  nature,  such  inimitable  self* 
control  and  self-possession,  that  we  cannot  but  admire  such  great  powers,  marfthslled 
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with  a  gexiiufl  so  vital  and  doergetk).  So  we  hare  some  Uttle  respeci  for  thoea  vtM^ 
unwilling  to  lie  as  dead  weights  on  human  lifei  striTe,  in  all  eorts  of  wild  aboonnal 
wajs,  to  achieve  eminenoe  and  attract  attention.  To  onr  mind,  a  pngiliit» 
and  uglj,  ia  a  more  interesting  objecti  than  a  mass  of  organized  inertia,  aa 
so-called  men  are.  So  intellectual  pugilism  is  better  than  no  intellectual  life  at  all, 
though,  perhapa,  in  its  results,  it  is  nearest  to  intellectoal  lumpishness  of  anythiugf 
We  beUeve  this,  because,  ''while  there  U  life  there  is  hope.''  "  Awftil"  Qardnflr, 
who  for  years  cursed  himself  and  sodetj  bj  his  terrific  ugliness,  at  last,  by  sopei^ 
natural  power,  became  respectable  enough  to  dwell  with  men.  We  believe  that  we 
never  ought  to  surrender  faith  in  men.  Even  intelleetual  "plug-uglies" may  be,  in 
the  slow  prooeas  of  years,  transformed  into  respectable  and  candid  thinkers.  But, 
in  any  case,  a  bully,  whether  he  be  devoted  to  fisticttlfii  proper,  or  to  indiscriminaie 
intellectual  slapping,  is  a  very  troublesome  fellow.  You  don't  know  when  you  are 
safe.  He  is  as  liable  to  oulT  you  as  any  one,  because  his  msin  object  is  to  get  up  a 
"  scrimmage,"  or  to  draw  upon  himself  the  attention,  the  unenviable  staresi  tiiat  sa<^ 
a  character  always  receives.  We  say  we  have  some  respect  for  such  an  indhidnaL 
He  is  one  step  above  the  inertia  of  the  lump.  But  the  earnest  desire  to  adiievs 
something  noble,  is  very  grand,  and  somewhat  rare.  We  suppose  that  about  half 
the  men  who  go  through  College,  with  their  OoUege  career,  begin  and  end  their 
mental  culture.  In  their  cases,  what  a  humbug  is  College  drilL  We  are  toid,  oAaa 
enough,  that  a  College  drill  is  nothing  but  a  very  imperfect  foundation  for  futoxe 
attainmenta.  We  value  perseverance  and  a  purpose  that  is  so  laige  as  to  invohs 
a  life-long  struggle,  ao  highly,  that  we  were  about  to  ezpreas  approbation  of  dalBa> 
mined  resoluteness  in  evil,  rather  than  that  one  should  have  neither  tenad^  nor 
purpose.  A  life  without  these,  is  a  life  without  a  backbone.  When  a  man  aboold  be 
iron,  with  this  deficiency  he  becomes  pulp,  a  limp  sign  of  departed  manhood,  hasg- 
ing  on  the  outakirts  of  the  worid's  busy  life. 

We  all  reooUect  the  visit  of  Qen.  Sherman  to  our  OdUege,  last  soBmer. 
He  seems  a  man  of  fine  capabilities,  simple-hearted,  sinoere  and  earnest;  a  nMD» 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  not  thoroughly  well-balanoed,  but  carrying  the  day  over  sod 
through  all  obatades,  by  dint  of  his  overpowering  and  tremendous  enthnsjaam  I 
remember  a  few  of  his  words.  He  said  he  hoped  we  all  were  actuated  by  a  strong 
and  "  nervous  will."  He  seemed  to  think  tiiat  all  things  oould  be  done  by  nesaa 
of  steady,  tireless  energy.  But  what  of  all  these  things.  We,  Glasemataa,  are 
standing  on  the  threaholdof  our  Cdlege  home,  and  in  amoment  we  shall  step  fiicth 
into  the  world.  It's  a  rough  place.  From  earKest  childhood  to  oldest  age^  it  is 
nothing  but  rough.  The  question  is,  shall  we  know  more  than  we  do  now  at  six^, 
if  we  live  so  long,  or  shall  we  know  less?  shall  we  grow  oontinuaUy,  till  titea,  is 
wisdom,  in  simplicity,  and  earnest  truthfulness,  or  shall  we  cease  soon  to  nhia 
knowledge,  and  continue  to  grow  skeptical  and  distrustfbl  of  the  dignity  of  hunaa 
nature  and  of  human  life?  Some  years  ago,  Smeraon  said  some  noble  wwda  loa 
graduating  Claw  at  Harvard.  They  are  pertinent  here,  and  I  will  transcribe  tfaeai. 
"When,"  says  Emerson,  "  you  shall  say,  'As  others  do^  so  must  I ;  I  renoanoa,  I 
am  Sony  for  it,  the  dreams  of  my  youth,  I  must  let  learning  and  nunantic  expeefes- 
tions  go  until  a  more  convenient  season,'  then  dies  the  man  in  you — then  perish  the 
buds  of  art  and  poetry  and  science  as  they  have  cBed  already  in  a  tfaouasnd,  tiiOQ- 
sand  men.  The  hour  of  that  ohoioe  is  the  crisis  of  your  history.  Bee  thst  yoa 
hold  yourselves  bat  by  the  intelleot."    College  firienda  and  (Hassfnatas,  FabiwU 
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Thbrb  is  R  sort  of  anxiety  ftlt  by  those  of  us  who  are  soon  to 
change  oar  mode  of  life  ooaoeming  the  immediate  fatore.  We  hays 
been  swinging  ibrongh  an  etiierial  region  these  fonr  years,  but  as  we 
approach  onr  perigee,  we  are  loeing  onr  aoademio  carelessness,  and, 
like  the  man  in  the  moon,  are  more  and  more  moyed  to  learn  what 
this  old  world  is,  and  how  to  use  it.  It  has  been  caQed  **  an  oyster 
idiioh  we  may  open,''  but  seems  so  tightly  shut*  that  it  is  hard  to  dis. 
cover,  in  its  roughness,  a  seam  to  start  from.  Perhaps  a  view  of  that 
country  called  **  the  West,"  may  strengthen  failing  hope,  when  we 
are  reminded  that  it  is  on  the  outer  edge  of  this  mundane  shell,  and 
has  been  already  a  base  of  operations  for  many  a  suooessfdl  struggle. 
Now,  we  can  never  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  West,  and  can  only  pmnt 
the  inquirer  to  the  star  of  empire  as  it  chases  the  setting  sun.  When 
you  have  arrived  in  that  indefinite  rsgion,  you  will  surely  know  it; 
but  when  yon  first  touched  its  sofl,  yon  can  never  tell.  It  has  come 
upon  you  like  the  twQight  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  night  takes  the 
world  by  unseen  i^>p!roaches,  and  there  is  no  sadden  change  to  mark 
the  sunset.    Still,  you  are  certain  at  last  of  your  occidental  sitnation. 

We  may  call  that  part  of  the^nited  States  between  a  line  running 
North  and  Soutii  throng  the  middle  of  New  Tork,  and  the  western 
bouttdafy  of  OUo,  the  dividing  line  between  the  East  and  West.  Let 
the  new  oyster  opener  compose  himself  in  one  of  those  chariots  whioh 
y ulctti  has  dedfaated  to  Morpheus,  and  not  awake  nntfl  he  bears  the 
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orj,  **  Ohigago  Horning  Papers,"  and  he  will  open  bis  eyes  npoa  tiie 
genuine  West    WheD  he  stops  for  breakfast  at  the  town  of  ab^Nigjoal 
name,  he  will  peroeiFe  that  the  air  is  dryer,  the  soil  deeper*  the  oofiee 
beanier,  and  the  boiled  eggs  harder,  than  fancy  had  painted,  or  his 
stomaoh  craved ;  also,  that  seventy-fiye  cents  is  only  "  six  bits,"  and 
that  Western  alchemy  makes  ''  dongh"  from  greenbacks,  and  tram- 
mutes  nickel  cents  to  **  brads."    As  he  is  agtdn  whirled  Westward, 
and  sees  new  cities,  each  a  metropolis  called  by  an  Indian  name,  he 
wonders  what  wind  storm,  muddy  and  mathematical,  could  have  blown 
hither  these  shiftless  boxes,  arranging  them  in  dreary  lines  upon  streets 
pharisaically  straight,  wide  to  lonesomeness,  and  deep,  even  to  danger. 
The  wonder  is,  that  these  temporary  dwellings  have  remained  so  long, 
for  one  would  think  that  the  tide  of  emigration  would  have  borne 
them  further  on ;  but  the  age  they  symbolize  has  by  no  means  passed 
away, — the  transition  from  picturesque  barbarism  to  cultivated  civili- 
zation.   These  dreary  little  buildings  are  as  superior  to  the  log-boose 
as  that  was  to  the  wigwam,  and  that  they  will  soon  give  place  to  a 
tasteful  architecture,  is  indicated  by  the  ugly  gingerbread  eruptions 
with  which  some  are  already  breaking  out    Having  tired  of  the  blank 
monotony  of  the  open  prarie,  or  the  endless  reach  of  the  oomfields 
there  will  be  found  enough  that  is  new  in  the  way-passengers  and 
people  at  the  stations,  to  keep  the  thoughts  awake  during  tiie  longest 
drowsiest,  summer  ride.    Much  cannot  be  said  of  the  beauty  of  West* 
em  women.    They  are  a  serious  set,  woni  out  with  black  care  and 
ague.    The  younger  women  are  too  robust  the  children  are  sandy  in 
complexion,  and  literally  earthy  in  appearance.    The  men  are  Isnk, 
leathery,  and  **  long-favored,"  have  a  long,  swinging  stride  when  they 
walk,  and  a  general  appearance  of  Joints  when  seated.    Th^  are  also 
serious,  and  as  they  converse  concerning  pork,  and  com,  and  lumber, 
fight  their  melancholy  with  natural  leaf  tobacco ;  a  Western  swell  is 
made  up  of  figured  calico,  hair  oil,  swagger,  and  broadcloth.    In  fall 
dress,  their  black  broadcloth  pantaloons  are  always  rolled  np»  as  if  to 
display  their  boots,  blacked  half  way  to  the  tops.    They  are  abo 
serious,  and  seek  happiness  in  fine  cut  tobacco.    Our  Bachelor  of  Arts 
may  feel  a  disappointment,  as  he  looks  upon  his  traveling  oompankms, 
and  deceive  hhnself  with  the  notion,  that  here  is  poor  material  to 
make  friends  of,  and  there  is  little  praise  of  high  culture  in  Westen 
Society.    But  before  he  has  rested  from  this  first  journey,  he  may  find 
that  Out  West  is  the  real  United  States,  and  that  Western  Sodely  a 
the  real  Democracy :  for  he  will  find  himself  perfectly  free  to  porsoe 
happiness  as  he  pleases.    As  there  is  no  old  and  settled  oiganisaiioB 
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of  80oi6ty»  with  presoribed  etiquette  and  a  fixed  standard  of  gentility, 
Western  people  have  aoquired  the  habit  of  going  entirely  on  tiidr 
own  hook ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  faot,  that  those  who  were  bom  in 
New  England,  become  as  free  and  easy  Westerners,  as  those  who  oame 
from  Ohio  or  Eentaoky.  The  great  induoement  held  out  to  yoong 
men  to  settle  in  the  West  is,  that  as  it  is  a  country  from  which  the 
primeval  stumps  are  not  wholly  eradicated,  he  may  be  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  State,  and  the  founder  of  a  first  family.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  newer  Western  States  are 
from  New  England,  perhaps  more  than  from  the  Middle  and  Border 
States;  but  of  the  foreigners,  the  Germans  are  decidedly  in  the  as- 
cendant Their  patron  saint,  Gambrinns,  has  followed  them,  and 
conspires,  with  Geres,  to  make  the  land  to  flow  with  beer  and  pretzels. 
Tills  beer,  by  the  way,  is  good,  and  a  sure  antidote  for  intoxication. 
The  Germans  are  radical  in  politics,  rarely  in  church,  and  yast  in  cir- 
cumference. We  know  a  German  Chief  of  Police,  weighing  three 
hundred  and  seyenty  pounds,  who  declares  that  rascals  must  rise  early 
to  circumvent  him.  They  are  very  loyal  citizens,  and  while  they  do 
little  towards  filling  the  jails  or  almhouses,  are  always  willing  to  take 
office.  They  raise  excellent  vegetables,  and  rule  their  wives  with 
patriarchal  simplicity.  Most  of  the  manual  labor  of  cultivating  their 
onions  and  cabbages,  falls  to  the  women,  while  the  men  attend  to  the 
bead  work.  They  keep  the  Sabbath  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience,  and  in  a  manner  more  pleasant  than  puritanical,  ma- 
king themselves  drowsy  with  the  national  beyerage,  and  awakening 
themselves  with  stirring  music.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  further  sup- 
plement Tacitus.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  what  he  says  in  this 
connection. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  staple  products  of  the  West  are  com, 
wheat,  oats,  pork,  (on  tiie  hoof  or  barreled,)  ague  medicine,  (some- 
times barreled,)  town  lots,  feeble  colleges,  churches  which  struggle 
much  with  eastern  beneficence,  reapers  and  mowers,  steam-plows, 
raihroads,  grain-elevators,  etc.  A  grain-elevator  is  not,  necessarily, 
com  or  rye  whiskey,  as  is  erroneously  supposed.  A  description  of  the 
elevator  may  be  found  in  the  Chicago  Directory,  a  book  which  is  not 
very  well  written,  though  generally  correct  in  its  statements.  These 
various  products  hmt  at  various  ways  of  getting  a  living.  There  are 
also  many  chances  for  a  situation  in  a  school-bouse  or  newspaper 
office,  which  are  available  to  those  well  trained  in  muscle. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  savor  somewhat  of  speculation, 
though  not  generally  metaphysical.    They  are,  chiefly,  draw  poker» 
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niilroad  ezomsiom,  oil  Tentaree,  and  nuitrimimy.  TIm  laBt  of  oovna 
kiYolves  eroquet,  pio-nic8»  and  singing-selMolB.  The  droos  lliriveBt 
while  the  theater  is  an  empty  abew.  Western  people  kave  hardly 
yet  fotind  time  to  be  amnaed* 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  faint  at  a  few  ef  the  adraatagea  to 
he  found  at  the  West,  and  in  this  article  pains  baTe  been  taken  to 
strip  it  of  all  false  attractions,  while  many  things  might  hare  been 
said  to  induce  a  trial  of  it.  The  West  needs  men  of  education,  and 
appredaites  them.  She  needs  more  eaniest,  thinking,  loyal  men, 
and  will  give  each  one  his  place.  The  Western  people  have  acquired 
shrewdness  in  a  severe  sdiool ;  they  cannot  be  deoetv«d  by  preten- 
sion, and  have  no  disposition  to  withold  credit  when  it  is  deserved. 
It  is  because  we  think  that  a  training  here  in  Tale  has  soomed  off 
snobbishness,  developed  manliness,  given  clear  heads  and  warm  heirts, 
that  we  advise  all  who  can,  to  leave  their  dress-coats  and  waUdi^^- 
sticks  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  go  Out  West. 


^t  §tT^  SoiUmr. 


Night  brooded  o'er  the  chamber.    Kot  a  sound 
Disturbed  the  smothered  breathings  of  the  ID, 
Save  the  unceasing  tongue  of  Time's  recorder, 
A  groan  forced  from  some  lips  unused  to  weakness, 
Or  the  low-murmnred  words  of  some  sick  soldier, 
DreamiAjg  of  far-off  loved  ones  in  his  home. 
For  di^s  the  battle-cry  had  ceased  its  shoutings; 
Cannon  grown  mute,  and  thunders  hushed  to  silence ; 
And  the  cold  moon  enveloped  in  her  glances 
Kought  but  low  mounds,  the  witnesses  of  anguish. 
Alas  that  even  our  protective  goddess 
A^fusts  her  balance  with  a  nation's  lif^blood  t 
On  a  low  cot  lay  a  young  onerarmed  soldier— 
A  &w  short  months  and  he  had  been  as  happy 
As  all  those  thousands  who  now  sleep  the  slumber 
Which  Gk>d  has  judged  to  be  the  price  of  valor. 
Re  left  a  home  where  all  Gk)d*B  richest  blesBings, 
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Kind  sistera,  brotlMn^  mAfcher  «id  •  father, 
Would  link  him  to  it  and  m^«  hard  tba  parting. 
0  mighty  is  man's  duty  to  a  father, 
And  boundleas  lofe  should  he  have  for  a  mother. 
But  when  a  bleeding  ooantry  daims  hie  proweasy 
And  wrongs  to  man  would  put  his  lilb  in  danger, 
Then  be  the  paients  for  a  time  forgotben. 
Bid  pity  leave  thee,  all  thy  kindlier  feelings, 
Grow  like  the  Tiger,  arm  thee  for  the  struggle, 
Deaden  thy  senaes  with  the  rage  of  battle, 
Fly  to  thy  country,  leave  the  rest  with  GkKL 
Thus  did  this  youthful  seedier.    In  fhe  ranks 
He  bore  a  soldier's  hardships  and  his  toils, 
Longing  for  battle,  hoping  as  all  hope. 
That  he  might  aid  his  oountry  by  bis  might, 
Escape  the  darts  of  death,  and  once  more  go 
To  claim  a  father's  blessing  in  his  home. 
All  day  he  stood  the  mark  of  ang^  missiles, 
All  day  long  fought  for  his  cause  and  right. 
Around  him  fell,  here  one  he  knew  from  youth, 
And  here  a  friend  whom  o(^ege  ties  had  bound 
With  liks  of  honest  and  enduring  love, 
And  here  the  rough  acquaintance  of  the  camp. 
But  he  escaped  until,  as  evening  came 
Blushing  to  view  a  scene  so  fhiught  ynth  rage. 
His  turn  came  too,  and  helpless  hung  his  arm. 
Just  as  the  victorious  shout  of  conquering  freemen 
Told  of  another  battle  gained  for  truth. 
He  walked  to  camp.    The  surgeon's  knife  removed 
What  could  avail  no  longer.    Pale  and  weak 
They  laid  him  down  upon  his  couch,  and  sleep, 
That  mild  paaaoea  of  all  mortal  ills, 
Soon  soothed  his  anguish,  took  away  his  pain. 
The  harsh  removal  brought  on  farther  fever. 
His  wound  grew  threatening,  and  again  the  knife 
Was  forced  to  farther  rob  him  of  the  dwelling 
In  which  the  Father's  kindly  placed  his  children. 
Thus  he  was.    Night  brooded  o'er  the  chamber, 
And  he  dreamt  of  home  and  far  off  loved  ones. 
Whom  he  soon  again  might  see  and  comfort. 
The  wee  hours  from  the  sluggish  time-piece  dropped, 
The  moon  gprew  paler  in  the  dawning  light, 
The  cock  dared  crow  at  last  from  off  his  roost, 
The  fox  went  homeward  from  his  nightly  tramp, 
The  kine  their  breakfast  took  in  meadows  green. 
The  nurse  goes  round,  here  with  a  cooling  draught 
Here  smoothing  with  a  woman's  care  a  oot, 
Here  placing  ioe  upon  a  feverad  brow, 
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Od  which  jott  plainlj  saw  that  ghosdj  feal 

With  which  the  Death-king,  eTer  hoveiixig  near, 

Marks  out  a  victim  with  his  bon/  hancU 

The  ooe-anned  soldier  calls,  and  hastening  there, 

She  finds  his  ooyering  streaming  with  his  blood. 

The  surgeon,  qnicklj  called,  looks  at  his  wound, 

Sees  that  all  hope  is  vain,  and  with  his  hand 

Stops  for  a  time  the  throbbing  jet  of  blood 

Which,  like  all  slaves,  when  onoe  its  bonds  were  looa>d» 

Leaps  from  its  chambers,  serving  lum  no  more. 

Then  with  a  voice  that  spoke  of  sorrow  deep, 

He  gently  told  him  of  his  coming  end. 


Hubert,  your  wound's  been  bleeding^ 

And  'though  we  always  knew 
That  death  might  take  you  fh>m  us, 

We  scarce  believed  it  true 
That  one  so  young  and  noble. 

So  truly  good  as  yon 
ICust  in  your  youth  be  sundered 

From  earth's  alluring  ties, 
And  leave  us  as  the  leaflet 

That  withers,  fades,  and  dies. 
The  artery  no  longer 

Gives  place  for  surgeon's  skUl, 
And  when  I  raise  my  finger. 

Which  I'll  not  do  until 
Your  last  words  are  recorded, 

And  you've  no  more  to  say. 
Why  then  your  soul  will  leave  us, 

And  wing  its  flight  away 
To  realms  far  better  fitted 

For  a  home  for  one  like  you. 
Where  battles,  rage,  and  anger 

Give  way  to  the  good  and  true. 


The  soldier's  words  came  sad  and  slow, 
*For  his  voice  was  low  and  weak, 
And  a  quivering  lip,  and  sorrowing  eye 
And  a  tear  adown  his  cheek. 
Told  alone  of  the  anguish  that  rent  his  heart 
And  forbade  him  at  first  to  speak. 
'*  It  is  hard,  it  is  very  hard,"  he  said. 
To  receive  my  summons  so  soon. 
For  although  I  knew  that  I  might  be  called, 
I  had  hoped  as  my  greatest  boon, 
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That  a  mother'B  Angers  might  smooih  my  brow, 

But  ru  not  complain,  for  it  oan^t  be  now. 

Baiae  my  head  a  little,  that  I  may  eee 

The  Mends  who  have  been  so  kind 

0 1  ought  to  be  thankful  thus  to  die ; 

When  8o  many  many  find 

Their  death-bed  away  on  a  foreign  shore 

With  the  dear  ones  left  behind. 

But  many  a  mile  are  my  parents  away, 

And  they  cannot  reach  me  now. 

But  although  it  is  veiy  hard  to  bear, 

To  Thy  will,  0  my  God,  will  I  bow." 

And  the  wind  sighed  low  in  the  murmuring  leaves. 

As  it  moaned  with  an  echo  **  bow." 
''Tell  my  mother,"  he  said,  and  the  poor  boy  sighed 

As  he  thought  of  his  mother's  care ; 
'*  Tell  my  mother  the  thought  that  her  I  must  leave 

Is  the  hardest  thing  to  bear, 

But  tell  her  I  always  heard  her  voice 

E*en  above  the  battlers  roar, 

And  my  dream  of  dreams  was  that  I  might  hear 

Her  words  of  love  once  more ; 

And  ask  her  often  to  visit  my  grave. 

For  it  seems  so  veiy  lone 

To  be  hid  away  in  the  oold,  cold  earth. 

With  your  only  firiend  a  stone. 

And  let  no  dark  cypress  or  ^oomy  pine 

Cast  a  shadow  around  my  tomb ; 

But  plant  the  violet  there  and  the  rose. 

All  the  flowers  that  earliest  bloom. 

And  bid  my  father  not  grieve  too  long 

For  his  first,  his  eldest  son, 

For  I  go  contented  to  realms  of  bliss 

Since  my  labor  here  is  done. 

And  my  darling  brothers  and  sisters  dearl 

What  words  to  them  can  I  leave, 

To  show  them  the  depth  of  my  boundless  love^ 

And  to  let  them  know  bow  I  grieve, 

As  I  feel  that  their  faces  no  more  shall  I  see, 

Till  the  pydes  have  rolled  to  eternity. 

But  ni  speak  no  longer.    Now  set  me  free, 

For  I  see  the  rising  sun 

Is  fiooding  the  world  with  his  golden  light. 

And  his  course  is  just  begun. 

And  I  think  I  would  rather  wing  my  way 
^  To  the  realms  of  a  world  above, 

With  the  lark  as  my  fellow  traveller, 

fiinging  his  song  of  love. 


IH  TUM  DBAD  aOUDUB*  [ApB» 


JuBt  pray  for  mo  first  ttiftt  Mdi  wiekad  tb«agihfc 
May  leare  me  e'er  I  die, 
And  for  all  the  loved  ones  so  soon  to  know 
That  their  Hubert's  in  the  sky." 


The  prayer  is  oyer,  tfie  last  word  is  said, 

The  finger  is  lifted,  the  soldier  is  dead. 

Bury  him  carefully,  hxillow  his  tomb 

Where  the  rippling  riyulet  laughs  away  gloom; 

Wrap  well  around  him  the  flag  he  has  borne, 

Marred  'though  its  beauty  ia,  tattered  and  torn. 

Bmblem  of  victory,  let  it  now  shield 

One  who  protected  it  once  on  the  fLM. 

Plant  by  him  violets,  daisies,  and  roses, 

Everything  cheerful  where  valor  reposes. 

Toll  the  bells  moumftiUy,  mournfully  toll 

Farewell  to  a  freeman,  adieu  to  his  soul. 

Toll  the  bell  carefully,  wake  not  his  slumber — 

Place  the  turf  softily  lest  you  encumber 

One  in  his  resting-plaoe  loved  while  below, 

Wept  when  departed  henoe,  though  we  all  know 

Heaven  receives  him  and  angels  are  bearing 

Him  to  their  dwelling  place,  joyously  sharing 

With  him  their  laudits  to  God  whom  they  praise; 

Merdftil  Sovereign,  Ancient  of  Days. 

The  task  is  accomplished,  alone  let  ns  leave  him ; 

The  vine  and  the  willow  in  summer  will  weave  him 

A  covering  of  emerald,  a  bower  in  tiie  shade. 

Where  he'll  list  to  the  music  the  songsters  have  made^ 

The  owl  may  there  murmur,  the  whippowill  wail, 

The  thnnder-cLouds  rumble,  the  lightnings  assail. 

But  naught  more  can  trouble  him,  nlent  he  sleeps, 

And  Heaven  each  evening  over  him  weeps, 

And  every  morning  the  sunbeams  arise. 

And  chase  with  their  brightness  the  tears  from  her  ey9B, 

Softly  we've  buried  him.    Home  let  ns  go^ 

Pained  at  the  loss  of  him,  though  we  all  know 

Heaven's  beholding  him,  deaased  from  all  sin, 

^VHnged  as  the  angels  are,  entering  in 

Through  the  great  covering  studded  with  pearis 

Where  from  the  throne  of  Qcd  Heaven  unftiria 

Banners  of  purity,  pennons  of  fight, 

Waving  o'er  holiness,  goodness  and  righl 
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Tbey  flred  a  ToUoy  o'er  his  gmre^ 

The  last  sad  homage  to  the  brave, 

Then  left  him  in  his  narrow  cell. 

If  oumflQly,  moumfHilly  tolled  the  belL  * 


•  •• 


Lbavino  New  Haven  by  the  night-boat,  which,  as  nsual,  waited 
over  half  an  hour  or  so  on  account  of  the  Jubilee,  we  were  to  take 
the  6.30  A.  M.  train  up  the  river.  It  required  no  little  moral  courage 
to  tear  one's  self  from  so  comfortable  a  morning  nap  as  we  were  enjoy- 
ing upon  our  arrival  at  New  York ;  but,  heroically  drawing  on  our 
boots,  we  were  soon  wending  our  way  through  the  silent  streets  of  the 
city  towards  the  Hudson  Biver  B.  B.  Depdt. 

The  clear  sky  overhead,  from  which  the  lingering  stars  had  not  yet 
withdrawn,  gave  promise  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Boys  with  immense  packages  of  the  morning  papers  under  each  arm, 
and  an  occasional  policeman  on  a  comer,  were  almost  the  only  persons 
stfaring  at  that  early  hour. 

Day  had  been  gradually  dawning,  and  at  last  we  saw  the  first  red 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  reflected  on  the  window-panes  of  the  houses 
across  the  river. 

Although  nature  was  decked  neither  with  the  verdure  of  Summer 
or  ttie  gorgeous  tints  of  mid- Autumn,  the  scene  we  gazed  upon  was 
very  lovely,  and  with  our  spirits  exhilarated  by  its  beauty  and  the 
pleasant  anticipations  before  us,  we  thought  it  a  glorious  thing  to  ride 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Never  did  we  see  the  grand  old  river  of 
such  a  magnificent  blue  as  it  looked  upon  that  bright  November  morn- 
ing when  the  sunbeams  first  kissed  it.  White  sails  flecked  the  waters 
Iiere  and  there,  and  occasionally  we  passed  a  stately  steamboat  stead- 
ily ploughfaig  her  way  through  the  waves.  And  now  we  have  reached 
the  fortress-like  Palisades  frowning  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  the 
bright  evergreens  dmghig  to  their  gray  sides,  and,  here  and  there,  a 


^Though  this  aketoh  is  made  up  ftom  notes  taken  in  Novsmher,  1S64,  we  pre- 
thedesoriptionof  looalities  wiU  ^ply  equally  wett  al  tbs  piMmt 
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hoase  peeping  out  among  the  trees  on  their  summits.    But  on  and  on 
we  clattered,  till  the  Palisades  were  left  behind,  and  the  broad*  poaoe- 
ful  bosom  of  the  far-£Etroed  Tappan  Zee  spread  out  in  its  beauty  befora 
us.    Ere  long  the  brakeman  called  out  "  Tanytown,"  and  liere  we 
were  to  stop.    O  Tarrytown,  fitly  named  1  Long  indeed  would  we 
linger  about  thee,  more  fondly  than  the  andent  Duteh  fiurmera  at  the 
old  village  tavern,  on  aocount  of  which,  according  to  the  amiable  ICr. 
Knickerbocker,  their  good  wives  thus  christened  thee.    The  glorious 
scenery  and  magnificent  country-seats  in  its  vidnity,  its  quaint  old 
legends  and  many  pleasant  associations  and  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  memory  of  the  great  Irving,  invest  it  with  an 
interest  and  attractiveness,  such  as  few  places  in  this  country  poesesa. 
After  attending  Thanksgiving  services  at  Christ  Church,  of  wfaidi 
Mr.  Irving,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  upon  its  walls,  was  a 
vestryman,  and  then  endeavoring,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  do  justice 
to  a  noble  Thanksgiving  dinner,  we  started  out  for  a  ramble  through 
Sleepy  Hollow,  renowned  in  ancient  story.    Sleepy  Hollow  is  stfll,  as 
of  yore,  "  one  of  the  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world."    As  we 
entered  its  silent  shades,  the  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  that  has  from 
time  immemorial  pervaded  it,  seemed  to  come  over  us,  and  we  wan- 
dered along  the  road  winding  through  it,  as  though  half  in  the  land 
of  dreams.    Some  floating  clouds  partially  obscured  the  sun,  thus  sub- 
duing its  bright  glare,  and  lending*an  additional  charm  to  the  place. 
After  a  little  time  we  came  to  a  paintless  little  frame  school-housct, 
which  looked  andent  enough  to  have  once  been  the  far-famed  seat  of 
learning  over  which  the  lank-limbed  pedagogue  of  the  nasal  twang  pre- 
sided, with  so  stem  a  way.    But  as  that  was  constructed  of  logs,  this 
could  not  have  been  the  ori^al  building.    The  dte  of  the  latter  we 
placed  a  little  &rther  on,  at  a  spot  that  seemed  to  answer  perfecQy 
the  description  in  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  copy  of  which  we 
took  care  to  carry  along  with  us,  and  to  which  we  frequently  referred, 
in  the  course  of  our  ramble.    There  were  the  woody  hill  and  the  brook 
running  close  by ;  but  the  ''  formidable  birch-tree"  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Doubtless  it  has  long  since  fiillen  a  victim  to  the  revengeful  ire  of 
some  of  the  youthful  aspirants  who  had  so  often  been  **  urged  along 
the  flowery  path  of  knowledge,"  by  its  lithe  and  slender  switches. 
Some  distance  farther  on  stands  the  veritable  old  mill*  from  above 
whose  water-wheel  the  old  negro,  **  the  great  historic  genius  of  the 
Hollow,"  grinned,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  illustrious  Diedrieh,  as 
he  pursued  his  explorations  in  these  dreamy  r^ons.    Its  clatier  has 
long  been  dlent»  but  behind  it  the  roaring  Fonantico,  "  which  wfaids 
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in  many  a  wizard  maze  through  the  seqaestered  haunts  of  Sleepy 
Hollow/'  leaps  down  the  ragged  rocks  In  a  beautiful  waterfall.  Bat 
atOl  on  we  wandered,  and  after  a  time  leaving  the  pleasant  valley, 
and  following  the  road  around  the  side  of  an  immense  hill,  came  out 
at  length  upon  "  Broadway,"  (the  continuation  of  the  great  thorough- 
fare,) several  miles  above  Tarrytown,  and  almost  as  far  up  as  Sing- 
Sing,  whose  ancient  Sachem,  with  his  warriors, — acoordiug  to  the 
Indian  tradition— was  laid  asleep  in  the  rocks  and  fastnesses  of  the 
valley ;  whence  the  name  and  the  dreamy  influence  which  still  hangs 
over  it.  We  passed  many  noble  villas  and  exquisite  cottages  along 
the  road ;  but  the  finest  residences  are  directly  on  the  river,  and  hid- 
den  by  intervening  hills  or  trees. 

But  now  we  are  approachmg  the  spot  *'  famous  in  goblin  story," 
the  bridge  by  the  old  Dutch  Church,  where  the  Headless  Horseman 
was  wont  to  vanish  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  where  the 
hapless  Ichabod  was  hurled  to  the  ground  by  the  horrible  missile. 

Night  has  now  closed  in,  and  the  darkness  throws  a  thousand  hor- 
rors round  the  place,  filling  the  mind  with  strange  and  undefined  ter- 
ror. Look  there !  what  is  that  by  the  road  side  ?  A  tall  figure  looms 
up,  and  beside  it,  on  the  ground,  lies  a  round,  white  object.  Can  it 
be  the  spectre,  and  that  its  bead }  We  summon  up  courage  and, 
trembling,  press  on  a  little  nearer,  but  at  last  find  it  is  only  a  gate- 
post, the  stone  .ball  from  whose  top  has  fallen  off. 

And  now,  there  is  the  little  old  church,  with  its  white  tomb-stones, 
like  ghosts  gathered  around  it,  and  here  is  the  haunted  bridge  itself— 
Oood  Saint  Nicholas  preserve  us !  Well,  we  are  safely  past  that 
now.  But  here  is  the  hill  down  which  they  had  that  fearfiil  gallop. 
Hist !  don't  you  hear  horses'  hoofs  1  Tes,  it  is  even  so— -Horrible 
dictu  t  Nearer  and  nearer  they  clattered.  The  next  instant  we  ex- 
pected to  have  the  wild  Hessian  thundeiing  down  upon  us,  but  found, 
to  our  immense  relief,  that  it  was  only  a  lady  and  gentleman  returning 
from  an  afternoon's  ride.  We  are  not  out  of  the  haunted  region  yet, 
however.  There  is  the  Andr^  monument,  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Major  Andr^  was  captured  in  the  Revolution,  and  here  it  was  that 
the  galloping  ghost  first  appeared  to  the  benighted  pedagogue.  It  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  pass  through  a  hobgoblin  region  after  dark.  But  now 
we  are  in  the  streets  of  the  village,  and  our  fears  vanish,  as  the  cheer- 
ful lights  from  the  windows  stream  out  upon  us. 

We  will  not  soon  forget  the  social  festivities  of  that  Thanksgivhig 
night,  or  the  witchery  of  certain  bright  eyes,  whose  spell  lingered 
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iritfa  BoniA  of  OS  for  numy  a  day  afterward ;  but  we  feel  that  tlus  is  a 
•object  upon  whioh  we  can  searoely  tmat  ourselves  to  speak. 

Tbe  next  morniBg,  when  we  rose  and  looked  from  our  <^amber 
window  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Tappan  Zee,  we  wtfe  disap^ 
pofaited  at  seeing  the  sky  overcast,  and  a  general  gloom  upon  the  face 
ai  Nature ;  but  a  little  bright  patch  in  the  clouds,  far  to  the  Sciitht 
led  us  to  hope  that  we  should  yet  have  a  pleasant  day.  A  stroll  to 
Sunnyside  was  the  programme  for  the  morning.  So,  after  breakfast^ 
we  started  down  along  the  Railroad,  which  lies  directly  upon  the 
liver-side.  Pleasant,  indeed,  was  our  walk  on  that  Indian-Summer 
morning,  along  the  famous  shores  of  old  Tappan  Zee,  where  the  mur- 
mur of  the  ripples  upon  the  stony  beach  made  music  ceaselessly  in 
our  ears.  Though  clouds  were  overhead*  and  the  water  by  us  was  of 
a  dull  leaden  hue,  to  the  South,  where  the  dear  sunlight  was  shining, 
the  river  and  its  borderisg  hills  were  wrapped  iu  golden  mist.  But 
the  clear  space  in  the  sky  was  widening,  and  the  sonshine  waa  creep- 
ing up  the  river,  as  we  walked  forward  to  meet  it.  Fast  the  clouds 
rolled  back,  the  golden  beams  touched  the  dall  waters  near  us,  and 
now  they  sparkled  and  shone,  blue  as  the  blqe  sky  above  ihem ;  while 
the  white  sails  upon  their  bosom  grew  dazzling  in  their  brightness. 
Then  the  sun  reached  the  other  shore,  and  the  cottages  and  spires  of 
the  village  of  Piermont,  opposite,  glistened  in  the  morning  beams. 
All  the  beautiful  landscape  was  wreathed  in  smiles.  It  was  a  mom, 
as  Willis  says,  for  life  in  its  most  subtle  luxury.  Sunnyside  ]s»  per- 
haps, two  miles  down  the  river.  A  lovely  spot  it  seemed,  and  appro- 
priately called,  looking  so  peaceful  and  bright,  with  the  sunlight 
streaming  over  the  ancient  walls.  How  calm  and  still  the  scene 
around.  The  moveless  expanse  of  the  Tappan  Zee  slumbered  below 
the  old  ivy-covered  pile,  and  the  only  sign  of  animated  life  in  the 
vicinity,  was  the  blue  smoke  of  a  fisherman's  fire,  that  curled  lazQy 
up  towards  the  sky.  The  appearance  of  the  house,  with  its  many 
gables  and  corners,  "  modelled,  it  is  thought,  after  the  cocked  hat  of 
Peter  the  Headstrong,*'  is  familiar  to  all,  irom  the  many  engravings 
of  it  throughout  the  land.  On  the  West  wall  is  the  date,  1655,  and 
on  the  South  end,  over  the  main  entrance,  a  tablet,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion bearing  the  same  date,  and  the  name  of  Washington  Irving,  1835^ 
if  we  remember  rightly.  Two  glittering  weather-cocks  surmount  the 
edifice,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  are  the  ones  *'  that  had 
orowed  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  New  Netherlands,"  and  which  old 
Diedrioh  SLniokerbocker  saw,  when  he  first  came  to  Wolfcnrt'a  Boost. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  house  which  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  **  the  hero  of 
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TO,**  built  after  his  anoieiit  oastle  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  red- 
coats, and  in  which  afterwards  resided  the  fair  Katrina,  enehantress 
of  tlie  lackless  sohoolmaster^s  heart. 

We  could  easily  piotnre  in  fmaglBation  the  great  Irving,  sitting 
upon  the  sunny  plazsa,  overlooldng  bis  darling  Hudson,  where  he  so 
loved  to  sit  in  days  gone  by,  and  watch  the  sails  on  its  bosom.  How 
this  whole  region  seems  filled  with  him — ^the  very  air  to  breathe  of 
him.  There  is  not  a  spot  of  hitereiit  in  the  vicinity,  that  has  not  been 
co&secrated  by  fais  genins,  and  which  does  not  recall  his  name. 

We  did  not  notice  the  celebrated  spring*  which  is  said  to  have  been 
smaggled  over  from  Holland  in  a  chum  by  the  good  wife  of  Goosen 
Garrat  Von  Blaroom,  one  of  the  first  settlers ;  because  she  thought 
Ae  should  find  no  water  equal  to  it  in  the  new  country ;  bat  we  paused 
to  admire  ^'the  wild  brook  (wild  as  ever)  babbling  down  the  ravine" 
near  tiie  house.  It  was  with  feelings  of  fond  regret,  that  we  turned 
away  from  sweet  old  Sunnyside ;  and  as  we  strolled  up  the  rambling 
lane,  beautifully  overarched  with  shado-trees,  whldi  leads  to  the  high* 
road,  we  thought  of  that  mournful  procession  which,  in  the  sad  Mo* 
vember  a  few  years  since,  bore  to  their  last  resting  place  the  mortal 
remains  of  him  who  was  America's  chiefest  pride.  In  the  affcemoon 
we  walked  out  to  the  old  Dutch  church.  It  is  rather  a  primitiye  look- 
ing little  edifice,  but  in  excellent  repair.  An  inscription,  bearing  the 
names  of  its  founders,  Frederick  Philips  and  Catherine  Van  Court- 
land,  his  wife,  and  the  date,  1699,  adorns  its  front.  Around  the  an- 
dent  church, — 

"  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.** 

It  was  among  these  graves  that  the  pleased  Ichabod,  conscious  of 
his  vast  importance,  would  stroll,  with  the  blooming  country  damsels, 
"  on  Sundays  between  services,  reciting,  for  their  amusement,  all  the 
epitaphs  on  the  tomb-stones ;"  and  from  these  ancient  stones,  that 
long  afterwards  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  with  pious  hand,  used  to 
turn  down  the  weeds  and  brambles  which  had  overgrown  them,  '*  to 
decipher  inscriptions  in  Dutch  and  English  of  the  names  and  virtues 
of  succeeding  generations  of  Van  Tassels,  Van  Warts,  and  other  his- 
torical worthies,  with  their  portraitures  faithfully  carved,  all  bearing 
the  family  likeness  to  cherubs."  Adjacent  to  the  old  church-yard  lies 
the  Tarrytown  cemetery ;  and  just  upon  its  borders,  looking  out  upon 
the  former,  is  the  Irving  lot.  Here  the  large  famUy  repose  in  long 
lines  of  green  graves  marked  by  simple  head-stones,  and,  with  his 
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father  and  mother  on  one  8ide»  and  his  elder  brother  on  the  other, 
sleeps  the  dast  of  Washington  Irving. 

A  wreath  of  immortelles,  now  blackened  by  time  and  exposnie,  b 
the  only  ornament  that  adorns  the  grass-covered  mound,  and  the  white 
stone  bears  bat  the  simple  record  of  his  parentage  and  his  name,  birth 
and  death. 

In  this  spot,  of  all  others  upon  earth,  and  thus,  with  no  stately  mon- 
ument to  hand  down  to  future  generations  a  fame  that  has  found  a 
more  lasting  one  in  the  hearts  of  bis  countrymen,  would  his  great  soul, 
we  think,  have  desired  that  its  earthly  tenement  might  rest. 

After  leaving  the  cemetery,  we  ascended  Prospect  Hill,  a  lofty  em- 
inence about  half  a  mile  distant,  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view,  and 
see  the  sun  set.  It  forms  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  Irving  Park, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  little  observatory,  from  whose  top  the  pros- 
pect is  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty.  To  the  South,  the  blue 
Hudson  stretches  away,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  tall  Palisades 
towering  on  one  side,  and  the  lovely  hUls,  everywhere  dotted  with 
beautiful  villas,  on  the  otiier.  Before  us  slumbered,  in  glassy  repose, 
the  broad  Mediterranean  of  the  New  Netherlands,  with  here  and  there 
a  while-sailed  vessel  on  its  unruffled  bosom,  like  '*  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean."  On  its  other  shore,  directly  opposite,  is  the  pretty 
village  of  Nyack,  with  the  great  hills  rising  beyond.  On  this  side 
sleeps  Tarrytown,  in  its  quiet  beauty,  and  there  is  the  little  old  church, 
with  its  silent  graves  around  it,  and  near  it,  the  haunted  bridge.  Far 
to  the  North,  the  great  river,  all  teeming  with  sails,  is  lost  in  the  dim 
distance,  among  the  mist-wreathen  hills.  Down  at  our  feet,  towards 
the  East,  winds  the  mystic  valley  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  away  stretch 
the  rolling  bills  beyond.  And  now  the  fiery  sun  is  sinking  to  his  royal 
couch  in  splendor  ineSable,  leaving  the  clouds  behind  him  in  a  blaze 
of  glory. 

The  grand  old  hills  are  tinged  of  a  beautiful  purpld  and  the  dreamy 
haze  which  always  fills  the  atmosphere  in  Indian-Summer-time,  bathes 
the  landscape  in  a  flood  of  golden  light,  that  adds  to  the  matchless 
scene  its  crowning  perfection. 

The  mirror-like  expanse  of  the  Tappan  Zee*  reflects  the  ndnbow 
glories  of  the  Western  heavens,  until  they  fade  irom  the  sky,  and  theo 
the  dark  blue  of  evening  gradually  succeeds.  The  gray  curtains  of 
twilight  are  slowly  drawn  about  us,  and  more  ^Ustant  objects  beoomt 
Ipst  to  view  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

Taking  a  last  fond,  lingering  look  towards  old  Sleepy  Hollow,  and 
then  at  the  littie  Ghuroh,  whicti  we  shall  see  no  morot  alas !  we  com- 
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menoe  the  descent  from  our  lofty  look-ont ;  while,  one  by  one,  the 
lights  gleam  forth  in  the  village  and  neighboring  farm-houseB,  and 
aoroes  the  river.  The  lamps  of  Heaven,  too,  are  beginning  to  peep 
forth,  and  it  is  night  on  the  Hudson.  The  next  morning,  we  were 
once  more  in  the  oity  of  the  Manhattoes,  whom  we  found  somewhat 
more  wide  awake  than  on  the  oocasion  of  our  previous  passage  through 
their  town ;  and«  in  fact,  in  no  small  stir,  since  the  night  before,  some 
most  precious  rogues  had  been  attempting  to  bam  the  good  people 
out.  p.  B.  p. 
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From  the  dusic  times  of  story, 

From  the  days  of  elder  Borne, 
When  Fame  was  but  martial  glory, 

And  meek  Faith  had  found  no  home, 
Many  deeds  of  highest  daring 

Have  oome  down  with  deathless  name. 
Many  heroes  nobly  sharing 

All  their  country's  woes  and  shame. 
From  the  Grecian  isles  of  beauty 

Poets  chant  in  lofty  strains 
Of  obedience  to  stem  duty, 

And  the  dead  on  Leuctra's  plains. 
K'en  the  deeds  of  knightly  Templars 

Have  resounded  fiekr  and  wide^ 
Haye  been  held  as  bright  exemplars 

Of  how  brave  men  brayely  died. 
But  the  acts  of  days  more  near  us 

Never  shine  in  glory's  light, 
And  like  hopes  that  vainly  cheer  us 

Quickly  sink  in  endless  night; 
And  while  many  brows  are  wearing 

Laurels  gained  for  fame  and  gold, 
Hust  the  men  like  brave  John  Haring 

Leave  their  simple  tale  untold. 
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Vair  Harlem  has  been  battered  for  many  a  weary  day. 

And  hope  from  each  stout  burgher's  heart  has  well  nigh  died  away ; 

For  three  long  menths,  by  night  and  day,  the  siege  haa  dragged  along, 

And  gaunt  Despair  at  lost  has  seized  on  wretched  and  on  strong. 

In  battles  ofl,  in  combats  fierce,  with  mines  and  oountermines, 

The  gallfflit-hearted  citizens  repelled  the  Spanish  lines, 

And  two  assaults  were  quick  repulsed  ftom  that  devoted  town 

By  soldier  and  by  citizen,  by  matron  aad  by  down ; 

But  now  their  doom  approaches,  and  that  end  is  drawing  near 

At  which  the  strong  man  trembles,  and  the  virgin  swoons  with  fear. 

But  yet  one  hope  is  left  them,  on  one  trust  they  still  depend. 

That  Father  William  to  their  aid  some  help  will  quickly  send, 

And  anxious  hearts  are  beating  fast,  and  watching  night  and  mora, 

For  happiness  to  misery,  and  joy  to  the  forlorn. 

And  now  the  troops,  advancing,  hard  attack  the  Diemerdyk, 

And  the  battle  fierce  is  raging  with  sword,  and  shield,  and  pike ; 

For  if  they  can  but  pierce  the  dyke,  and  let  the  waters  in, 

Harlem  will  be  quickly  saved,  and  the  hostile  rout  begin ; 

But  the  valiant  Spanish  legnns  most  stubborn  hold  the  place, 

Invoking  all  their  patron  Saints,  and  holy  Lady's  grace. 

Long  the  bloody  battle  wavers  oa  dyke  and  on  the  wave^ 

And  each  small  spot  of  land  or  sea  is  some  brave  soldier's  grave : 

Then  the  patriots  are  beaten,  and  as  they  slow  retreat, 

Becomes  each  inch  of  that  thin  line  a  tomb  beneath  their  feet 

But  now  the  brave  John  Haring  seeks  the  front  of  all  that  fray, 

And  his  right  arm  alone  now  holds  a  thousand  men  at  biQr ; 

Armed  with  but  sword  and  buckler,  and  his  proud  heart's  brave  diadain, 

He  stands  against  advancing  hosts,  the  men  of  mighty  Spain; 

He  stands  alone,  and  bravely  dares  the  might  'gainst  him  arrayed, 

He  stands  alone  till  all  his  friends  have  good  their  retreat  made^ 

He  stands  alone  till  all  is  done,  and  Valor  asks  no  more; 

Then  plunges  headlong  in  the  sea  and  safely  gains  the  shore. 

But  not  content  with  one  bmve  deed,  the  hero  longed  again 

To  test  the  power  of  his  arm  against  the  might  of  Spain. 

The  time  he  wished  for  quickly  came,  and  on  the  Zuyder  Zee, 

The  Spanish  Fleet  met  Holland's  ships,  the  tyrant  met  the  tree. 

The  fight  oonmienoed  one  afternoon,  one  bright  October  day, 

And  thirty  ships  on  either  side  advanced  in  proud  array. 

The  strife  was  short  and  bloody,  and  right  soon  the  Spaniards  fled, 

AU  save  one  ship,  the  Admiral's,  whose  spirit  knew  no  dread; 

His  ship  was  large,  his  heart  was  brave,  the  hostne  boats  were  amaU, 

And  stoutly  from  the  upper  deck  he  dared  the  might  of  all. 

From  three  that  day  till  set  of  snn,  fVom  daiic  till  early  morn, 

He  battled  fiercely  for  his  flag,  and  held  his  fbea  in  scorn. 

Then  in  the  gray  of  morning  John  Haring  climbed  up  the  side, 

And  tore  the  flaunting  ensign  down,  the  type  of  Spanish  pride. 
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But  all  too  soon  this  daring  vas,  the  foe  was  not  jet  oowed, 
And  the  hero  was  beset  by  the  fierce  and  desp'rate  crowd; 
No  succor  then  was  near  him,  on  no  friendly  deck  he  trod, 
And  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  his  soul  rose  up  to  God. 
But,  cheered  by  his  brave  example  his  comrades  forward  pressed, 
And  in  triumph  found  tiieir  vengeance,  in  victory  their  rest 

What  if  he  were  Roman  hero,  or  what  if  he  were  Greek, 

Would  not  the  tongue  of  ev^ry  age  his  glories  loudly  ^eak? 

But  a  simple,  honest  burgher,  he  did  his  duty  well. 

And  fame  for  him  reserved  no  niche,  nor  did  his  glories  tell. 

Tet  his  warm  heart  beat  for  country,  for  God  and  fatherland, 

And  these  were  worth  far  more  to  him  than  with  the  great  to  stand ; 

And  if  the  knowledge  of  self-worth  is  dear  to  any  soul, 

He  surely  was  full  well  repaid,  and  reached  his  farthest  goal ; 

For  on  the  dyke  he  did  alone  what  thousands  dare  not  try, 

And  on  the  dawn  of  his  last  day  he  taught  the  brave  to  die.  s.  T.  v. 
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It  mnst  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good 
npon  this  subject  are  undergoing  a  great  and  radical  change ;  when 
divines  can  call  npon  the  dancing  master  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  when  the  social  gatherings  of  the  church 
can  be  enlivened  by  dancing  and  games  of  chance.  This  change  be* 
comes  still  more  apparent,  if  we  notice  how  writers  a  few  years  ago 
regarded  amusements,  in  comparison  with  the  writers  of  to-day.  The 
Vols,  of  the  New  Englandbr  furnish  a  very  good  example.  In 
Vol.  9,  a  writer  upon  this  subject,  after  defining  amusement  to  be  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  ** for  pleature^s  sake*'  insists  that  "  as  they  have 
been  defin^,  amusements  are  YittniWj farhiddem  in  the  Scriptures," 
'*  the  natural  tendency  of  amusements,  as  of  every  other  form  of  sin, 
is  downwards,"  and  ''that  wherever  dancing  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, 
except  as  a  religious  exercise,  some  mark  of  reprobation  is  usually 
put  upon  it|"  With  this  writer  all  amusement  is  sin  in  spirit,  motive 
and  form.    Take  now  Vol.  25  of  the  same  Hagarine,  and  we  read  in 

VOL.  XXXII.  22 
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the  Beview  of  Dr.  Johns,  **  Ohrifltfaii  life  among  as  ia  not  yat  Creed 
from  the  inflaenoe  of  narrow,  unintelligent  Tiewa.    Take  the  matter 
of  amusements.    There  are  various  games  and  pastimoa*  which  have 
been  frowned  upon  by  those  who  would  not  be  able  to  found  their  oob- 
demnation  of  tbem  upon  any  clear  and  sound  rule  of  Christian  ethics. 
Many  will  remember  when  the  game  of  nine-pins  was  a  forbidden 
amusement    Now*  our  College  Gymnastums  are  fhmiafaed  with  a 
row  of  alleys.    A'  like  superstition  in  regard  to  billiards  is  fast  van- 
ishing  from  enlightened  minds.    But  many  of  those  who  laugh  at  the 
solemn  condemnation  once  visited  upon  these  innocent  forma  of  rec- 
reation, might  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  abhorrence  which  they 
feel  for  card-playing ;"  again,  "  whether  danchig  be  objectionable  or 
not,  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes 
place,  and  that  to  use  such  language  respecting  this  amuaement  as 
pertains  properly  to  sins  of  an  aggravated  character,  like  lying,  is  to 
countenance  superstition."    With  this  writer,  amusement  is  not  a  sin 
because  sought  **  for  pleasure's  sake,''  but  the  sin  depends  entirely 
upon  the  circumstances ;  this  is  one  example  only,  out  of  the  many 
which  can  readily  be  found,  showing  the  complete  change  of  opinuyn 
on  this  subject,    Have  the  wise  and  good  degenerated,  that  they  differ 
thus  with  the  fathers,  on  a  question  involving  distinctions  so  vital  to 
society  and  the  church?    We  must  either  say  that  they  have,  or  find 
some  reason  which  justifies  this  difierence. 

Examination  shows  this  difierence  to  be  mostly  in  regajd  to  amuse- 
ments in  general,  the  fathers  believing  them  altogether  sinful,  while 
we  place  the  sin  wholly  in  the  circumstances.  There  is  a  sing^  prop- 
osition, easily  proved,  which  places  the  views  of  our  fathers  somewhat 
in  the  wrong,  and  justifies  the  opinbn  now  fast  prevailing.  It  is  this ; 
amusement,  in  itself  considered,  is  as  natural,  proper,  and  neeeesary, 
as  business,  and  therefore  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  mlea  with 
business.  Now  it  does  not  require  a  very  long  study  into  the  volnn- 
tary  activities  of  our  life,  to  discover  that  they  can,  very  natvaUy, 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  those  which  arise  hi  die  midst  of 
our  business,  and  those  which  oome  from  our  amusements.  There  is, 
indeed,  anotfaw  dass  of  activities,  which  come  from  the  pains  sod 
sorrows  of  life,  but  no  one  would  call  them  voluntary.  Bnabieas  sad 
amusement,  then,  are  the  two  great  spheres,  which  funuah  the  limits 
of  our  voluntary  aotiviftry.  Boainees  and  pleasure  are  the  two  words 
moat  commonly  brought  together  to  express  their  idea;  but  thia  oseof 
the  terma  seems  hardly  proper,  for  pleaaoie  is  not  strictly^  an  acdiiiy, 
but  rather  the  reaalt  of  our  activity.    We  can  busy  ourselves  with  a 
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piece  of  work»  iht  amuse  onriiiyflB  wKli  a  gsm^  and  profit  or  plecaitto 
18  the  result    Pleasure  tbns  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a«MEM^ 
ment,  tftat  profit  does  to  bnsiaess.    There  is  pamt  the  iUlkcniiy,  otat 
elderly  objeetor  may  say  ^  all  amusement  has  for  its  object  notUng 
but  vaere  pleasure.    But  is  mere  pleasure  a  riee  I    If  so,  how  much 
of  sin  will  there  be  in  that  better  world,  aeoording  to  the  aoooouts  of 
those  who  expect  to  go  there*    How  much  of  shi  tbsre  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  child,  whose  desire  for  pleasure  is  the  first  that  manifests  itself. 
In  our  earlier  years,  the  great  sum  of  our  activity  is  spent  in  amus^ 
ment.     Ifiverything  oomes  to  us  filled  with  it    "  We  piay  by  am  or^ 
ginal  impulse*  long  before  we  know  anything  about  work,"  and  as  we 
grow  up  from  childhood,  this  desire  does  not  by  any  means  oeasc)  it 
seems  rather  to  increase  as  the  opportunities  for  gratifying  it  are  nml* 
tiplied.     Here  indeed  is  a  critical  point  in  oor  lives.    Up  to  this  time, 
we  have  gone  through  a  process  of  amusing  ourselves  with  everything 
that  life  has  afforded.    But  we  soon  find  out  that  there  are  some  things 
which  cannot  be  gained  in  this  way     We  must  do  something  besides 
amuse  ourselves,  if  we  would  secure  them.    We  must  busy  ourselves. 
Now  we  do  not  naturally  like  the  busying  process.    There  is  too  much 
work  and  no  fun  in  it    So  that  of  the  two  we  may  say,  that  amuse- 
ment is  a  little  more  natural  than  business.    But  both  are  natural-*^ 
the  activity  of  the  mind  or  body  cannot  eease.    When  we  are  not 
busy,  we  must  amuse  ourselves,  and  no  law  of  Heaven  or  earth  makee 
one  proper  and  not  the  other,  independent  of  the  circumstances  that 
surround  us.    Here  our  objector  may  ask, '  Do  not  the  ^cumstances 
that  surround  us  in  life  make  business  more  proper  than  amusemenft  t 
If  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  make  money,  we  must  answer  yes.    But  if 
it  is  to  develop  his  noblest  powers,  and  to  assist  his  neighbor  in  doing 
the  same,  we  would  answer  no.    What  ditference  will  it  make  hereaf- 
ter, that  we  have  called  one  activity  amusement,  and  the  other  busi- 
ness 1    Both  are  sinful  when,  by  engaging  in  them,  we  sacrifice  our 
highest  good.    It  is  a  fair  question,  whether  there  is  not  more  evQ  in 
the  world  to  day,  arising  from  business,  than  from  amusement    That 
devotion  of  our  fathers  to  business,  so  great  that  they  could  call  sht^ 
very  a  divine  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  dancing  and 
games  of  chance  as  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  must  to 
say  the  least,  call  mistaken  and  unhealthy.    If  now  our  proposition  be 
allowed  as  true,  it  must  follow  that  amusements  should  be  regulated 
by  the  same  rules  of  propriety  and  morality  with  businesa.    As-  a 
whole,  both  are  equally  proper  and  necessary.    Beth  form  a  past  of  a 
religious  life,  and  come  within  the  limits  of  religious  instreetlon.    Tto 
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failure  to  reoognize  this  principle,  has  been  the  means  of  no  small 
amount  of  eviL  Many  have  been  compelled  to  violate  their  oon- 
sdence,  in  participating  in  an  amusement  which  was  in  itself  entirely 
innocent,  and  demanded  by  the  circumstances.  Also,  no  provision  being 
made  for  it  at  home,  the  young  are  now  forced  to  seek  it  elseirtiere, 
and  here,  worse  than  all,  this  &ilure  to  give  amusement  its  tnie  place 
in  social  life,  has  brought  about  the  abominable,  yet  l^tunate  reanlt 
of  allowing  to  unprincipled  men  the  privilege  of  supplying  and  r^- 
ulating  it  for  us.  This  change  of  opinion,  then,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed, we  say  is  not  without  reason,  and  in  the  right  direction.  The 
only  sin  of  amusement,  as  of  business,  lies  in  the  circumstances  that 
may  surround  a  particular  case.  Let  these  be  such  that  every  fac- 
ulty of  the  soul  can  add  its  most  hearty  approval,  then  will  our  pleas- 
ure be  complete,  and  our  amusement  without  blame. 


-♦•♦- 


The   Promenade  Coneert. 

The  Junior  Promenade  Concert  occurred  at  If  usic  HaU,  Tuesday  eTeoiug,  April 
2d,  1867.  The  music  was  furnished  by  Lander^s,  formerly  HelmsmaUer's  band. 
We  subjoin  the  Programme: — 

Past  1. 

OrxBTUKB — Stradella,           ------  Flotow. 

Maeoh— Le  Prophet,       -.----  Meyerbeer. 

QuADBiLLB — MoDStre,            -..-..  Strauss. 

Galop — ^Ours!                ------  Lander. 

Lajtciers — Orispino  e  la  Ck)mare,      .....  Biod. 

Talsb— Hilda,                           .....  Godfrey. 

Part  IL 

SaLiOTXON— FiUe  du  Regiment,                  -              -               •  DontzettL 

QUABBiLLB'Lieder,           .....  Strmss. 

Galop— Hurly-burly,                  ....  LaPleor. 

Lavooebs— Dinorah,           ....  MeyertMsr. 

Polka  Redowa— Blue  Bird,      ....  Weingaiteo. 

Valbb — Memento,               ....  Straoss. 

Paet  ni. 

Selbotioh— Ballo  in  Maschera,               ....  Yerdi. 

QvADBiLUft— Saison,        .....  Strauss. 

Galof— No  rest,                                                  -                             -  Lander. 

LairomB— FIftfa  Arenue,             ....  J^Wknt. 

YAUa— L*  Arditta,                                                                          -  Arditi. 

Galop— Four  in-hand,                  ....  Landsr. 
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Junior  Kxhibltion. 

The  Junior  Exhibition  occurred,  Wednesday,  April  3d.    The  foUowing  was  the 
Order  of  Ezerctoes: — 

AlTKRVOOir. 

1.  Music:  Overture,  MaaBanieIlo.-—Auber. 

2.  Latin  Oration,  "De  Cioeronis  amore  erga  fillum,"  by  Henry  Parks  Wrightt 
Oakham,  Mass. 

3.  Dissertation'  *'The  Slave  Ship  and  the  Pilgrim  Ship,"  by  Charles  Edwin  Searls, 
Thompson. 

4.  Dissertation,  "  Borne  in  the  time  of  Cicero,"  by  Thomas  Fenner  Wentworth, 
Greenland,  N.  H. 

5.  Music :  Selection,  Fra  Diavolo.— Auber. 

6.  Oration,  ",The  Pleasures  of  Mystery,"  by  Elisha  Wright  Miller,  Williston,  Vt 

7.  Oration,  "Silent  Influence,"  by  Isbon  Thaddeus  Beckwith,  Old  Lyme. 

8.  Music:  Cavatina,  Nabucca — ^YerdL 

10.  Dissertation,  *'The  Anglo-Saxon  Race,"  by  Henry  Collins  Woodruff,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

11.  Oration,  "The  Quaker  Settlers  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  Thomas  Wilson  Pierce, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

12.  Music:  Selections,  Preciosa. — Von  Weber. 

13.  Oration,  "Everett  and  Pericles — their  Funeral  Orations,  by  John  Kinne 
Hyde  DeForest,  Lyme. 

14.  Dissertation,  "Thoreau,"  by  Cornelius  DuBois,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 
16.  Music:  Samiel  Polka. — LaFleur. 

16.  Oration,  "Daniel  Webster,"  by  Edward  Alexander  Lawrence,  Oxford,  N.  H. 

17.  Philosophical  Oration,  "American  Reform,"  by  John  Lewis,  Suffield. 

18.  Music:  Athalia  March. — ^Meyerbeer. 

Evening. 

1.  Music:  Overture,  Poet  and  Peasant — Suppe. 

2.  Oreek  Oration,  "  'H  tw  '£AA9v(.>v  fmdoXoyla,''  by  William  Curtiss  Wood,  Sa- 
tara,  India. 

3.  Oration,  "  Puritan  Intolerance,"  by  Timothy  Pitkin  Chapman,  Bridgeport. 

4.  Dissertation,  "  Terribly  in  Earnest,"  by  Richard  Austin  Rice,  New  Haven. 
6.  Music:  Selections,  Crispino. — ^Ricd. 

6.  Oration,  "  The  Statesmanship  of  Edmund  Burke,"  by  James  Kingsley  Thacher, 
New  Haven, 

7.  Oration,  "National  Music,"  by  John  Howard  Webster,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

8.  Oration,  "The  Fruits  of  the  War,"  by  Robert  Allen  Hume,  New  Haven. 

9.  Music:  Quartette  Rigoletto. — ^Yerdi. 

10.  Dissertation,  "  The  New  Oennan  Empire,"  by  Charles  Henry  Famam,  Chi- 
oago,  IlL 

11.  Oration,  "  J.  O.  Perctval,"  by  Silas  Augustus  Davenport^  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

12.  Music:  Railroad  Qak>p. — OungL 

13.  Oration,  "  Samuel  Adams,"  by  James  Coffin,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

14.  Oration,  "  The  Right  of  the  President  to  a  Policy,"  by  George  Henry  Lewis^ 
New  Britain. 

16  Musis:  Serenade,  Don  Pasquare. — Donizetti. 
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16.  Oration,  "  The  Ago  and  its  Ideoa,"  by  Chatuosy  Banoe  Brewster,  Hoant 
CarmeL 

17.  Philosophical  Oration,  *' Reform  in  England,"  by  Anson  Phelps  Tinker,  Old 
Lyme. 

18.  Music:  Potpourri,  L^Etoile  du  Nord. — Meyerbeer. 


-»#«. 


Okob  more,  but  for  the  last  time,  we  bid  you  all  a  heaity  grsetiiig.  New  faces 
are  knocking  at  the  door  of  this  old  sanctum,  and  we  must  soon  depart.  We  sball 
only  tarry  to  fill  out  the  flew  remaming  pages,  and  then,  with  beoomiog  grarity, 
and  indeed  with  no  little  regret,  though  flinging  off  a  huge  burden  of  respoosibiB- 
ties,  we  shall  relinquish  oar  places  to  our  soooessors,  and  quiet^  witbdraw  fitm 
the  public  gaze.  Already  our  spirits  quicken  at  the  prospect^  for  oar  lot  sfaaB  no 
longer  be  that  of  senrauts,  nor  shall  we  be  longer  doomed  to  wear  the  oiBcial  robes, 
the  yery  sight  of  which  is  so  strangely  unwelcome,  that  delinqaent  friends  Tsnish 
with  marvellous  quickness  wheneyer  we  appear.  But,  freed  fttNn  all  reetfainta, 
and  with  naught  reckoned  ap  against  any  man,  we  hope  to  experience  onoe  more 
the  peaceful  joys  of  humble  life.  Yet  we  can  sinoerely  and  honestiy  wetoome  tiioee 
who  are  to  assume  our  fallen  mantle.  Their  new  charge,  while  it  brings  with  it 
much  solid,  earnest  work,  will  also  yield  its  due  share  of  pleasare.  Flowers  bestrew 
eyen  aa  editor's  pathway,  though  the  knights  of  the  quill  are  prone  to  assert  that 
their  Journey  lies  across  the  desolate  flelds  of  life.  For  our  own  part,  as  we  look 
back  along  its  course,  we  find  many  things  which  it  will  be  pleasant  to  remember. 

We  are  aware  that  the  i8.Hues  of  the  past  year,  as  in  fiict  may  be  said  df  eyery 
year,  haye  not  come  as  near  the  standard  of  ezcellenoe  for  a  CoUege  Kagaaine  as 
could  be  wished.  A  glance  at  their  pages  reveals  much  that  might  have  been  bet- 
ter done.  Now  we  cheerfully  shoulder  our  own  share  of  the  re^mnaibiBty  there- 
for. But  we  respectfully  suggest  to  you,  that  the  editor  is  not  to  blame  fbr  all 
the  delinquences  of  the  Lit.  With  the  exception  of  a  geneinl  supervision,  his  duties 
cease  with  the  preparetion  of  the  '*  Table*'  and  a  single  artk^  at  the  most,  wide 
you,  by  your  contributions,  determine  upon  the  character  of  the  great  pert  of  ea«A 
number.  I^  then,  these  pages  sometimes  seem  dull  and  heaivy,  don't  oant  idl  the 
bUune  npon  the  editorial  shoalders.  This  Magadne  is  bound  to  be  an  index  of  tte 
mental  status  of  the  College.  It  will  truthfully  indicate  life  and  aelirity,  or  slug- 
gishness and  inaction;  and  in  making  haste  to  eondemn  its  contents,  each  one 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  degree  of  self-condemnation  which  his  words  imply. 

In  the  harry  and  oonfUslon  incident  to  the  dose  of  the  term,  we  have  been  able 
to  keep  little  record  of  passing  events.  Junior  Bxhlbition,  the  main  fbatnre  of 
interest,  was  quite  a  sacoess,  notwithstanding  the  unfkyomble  season  at  whidi  it 
oeenmd,  when  studies  demanded  the  andtvided  attention  of  every  one^  The 
pieces  were  well  written,  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  speaken  and  the  daas.  All 
were  delighted  with  the  music  of  the  old  bandj  which;  under  another  name,  had 
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been  the  uiuTerMl  favorite  of  former  yeara.  The  Committee  detenre  thankB  for 
bringing  our  old  friends  back  to  New  Haven.  Politics,  too,  have  had  their  ool- 
minatlon  sinoe  our  latit  issue.  But  as  thej  have  been  thoroughly  exhausted  at 
every  Club  room  and  in  every  circle,  we  forbear  to  revive  them.  We  may,  how- 
ever, note  the  singular  fact,  that  betting  men  either  had  so  little  faith  in  the  success 
of  their  own  parties,  or  so  much  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  contraries,  that  most  of 
them  gave  odds  against  their  favorite  candidates.  Perhaps  this  is  the  more  philo- 
sophic way,  after  all,  for  either  you  win  your  money,  or  your  par^  wins  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  result  cannot  be  wholly  unpleasant  in  either  case. 

Close  upon  these  excitements  followed  the  dull  monotony  of  examination.  Ev. 
eiy  one  suddenly  became  sour  and  sullen,  and  retreated  into  his  den,  whence  not 
even  the  charms  of  opening  spring  can  now  draw  him  forth.  We  extend  to  you 
all,  in  these  gloomy  days,  our  best  wishes  for  your  success,  and  our  hearty  sympa- 
thy, and  in  consideration  of  the  additional  burdens  resting  upon  our  editorial 
shoulders,  would  fain  ask  your  sympathy  in  return.  Nothing  but  actual  experi- 
ence can  give  one  any  idea  of  the  immense  bother  of  getting  out  a  Lit.  in  exami- 
notion  time.  Even  while  we  are  writing.  Dr.  Stewart  will  persist  in  obtruding  on 
our  notice  the  engagement  which  we  have  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  for  which 
we  have  yet  made  no  preparation.  Bo  we  hasten  to  make  our  final  bow,  and  bid 
you  allfioiewdL 

Our  Exohanges. 

We  have  received  the  Williams  Quarterly,  the  Dartmouth,  the  Collegian,  the 
Hamilton  College  Monthly,  the  Beloit  College  Monthly,  the  University  Chronicle, 
and  other  College  pubtications.  Also  Aromatie  SurieUnia,  which  is  neither  paper 
nor  book,  but  a  package  of  Dentifrice  ftom  Dr.  Bowe,  17  Wooster  street,  New 
Tork,  which,  so  far  as  bur  experience  goes,  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  student's 
toilet  table.  The  members  of  the  Board  propose  to  keep  the  bottles  as  Memora- 
bilia. 

%*  Several  excellent  articles  are  lying  upon  our  table,  which  were  received  at 
too  late  a  date  for  insertion  in  the  present  Number. 

ty  We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  our  readers  the  Hat  Store  recently 
opened  at  233  Chapel  street,  by  Collins  ft  Co. ;  all  those  whose  acquaintance  with 
New  Haven  dates  back  for  a  few  years,  will  remember  the  fine  reputation  which 
Mr.  Collins  used  to  eigoy  in  this  line,  and  his  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  Col- 
lege trade.  After  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  has  again  resumed  former  busi- 
ness. His  old  customer^  will  not  be  slow  to  find  him  out,  in  his  new  store,  and  all 
others  in  want  of  stylish  and  durable  goods  at  reasonable  prices,  will  do  well  to  give 
him  a  call. 


VALEDICTORY. 


Our  work  is  done — our  farewell  words  are  few.  We  have 
labored  under  many  diflSculties.  We  have  needed  your  sym- 
pathy— and  we  have  had  it.  Our  failures  have  been  met 
by  kindly  words  ;  our  partial  successes  with  hearty  congratu- 
lations. 

We  leave  behind  us,  to  our  successors,  the  kindest  wishes ; 
to  our  contributors,  unstinted  praise  ;  to  our  subscribers,  who 
have  paid,  heartfelt  thanks ;  to  those  who  have  not  paid,  a 
reminding  invitation ;  (may  the  ghost  of  an  empty  pocket  veil 
the  fair  faces  of  their  dreams  ;)  to  those  who  haye  not  sub- 
scribed, a  tear  of  pity  ;  and  to  our  persevering,  would  be  critics, 
a  few  coals  of  fire.  Lay  them  gently  on  your  busy  heads, 
0  critics,  and  if  not  at  once  extinguished,  may  they — ^the 
coals —  kindle  underneath  a  better  appreciation  for  those  who 
are  coming  after  us  ;  and  may  they  torment  you  as  little  as 
you  have  troubled  us. 

For  ourselves, — ^would  that  to  a  better  work  we  might  affix 
these  two  last  words — ^The  End. 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 
J.  JAY  DUBOIS, 
ALBERT  E.  DUNNING, 
JOSEPH  W.  HARTSHORN, 
RICHARD  W.  WOODWARD. 
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PIANOS, 
MELODEONS  &  ORGANS 

B-  Shoninger  &  Co., 

No.   279  CHAPEL  STREET. 

Sole  Agents  for  HALLET  DAVIS  &  Co.'s  Celebrated  PIANO 
FORTES,  and  of  other  first  class  makers. 

Warerooms  of  the  B.  SHONLVGER  MELODEON  Co.,  manutlu-- 
turcrs  of  43  different  styles  of  Organs  and   Melodeons,   acknowledged  a^ 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Instruments  Made 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Pianos,  Melodeons  and  Organs  Rented  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
and  rent  applied,  if  purchased. 

Violins,  Guitars,  Accordeons,  Flutinas,  Concertinas,  Flutes  and  Fife«. 
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Thb  sabjeot  of  GoUege  Gomposition  is  by  do  means  onlmportant. 
It  concerns  the  future  life  of  almost  every  student  connected  with  the 
Institution.  Our  writing  is  a  most  essential  branch  of  our  education, 
and  any  defidcts  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  should  be 
pdnted  out  and  corrected,  while  our  minds  are  plastic  and  impressible. 

A  notorious  fault  hot  our  college  camposition  is  its  superficiality. 
The  existence  of  a  fault  so  serious,  is  far  from  being  surprishig.  It 
is  but  the  legitimate  result  of  a  deliberate  course  of  conduct.  A  com- 
position, in  order  to  be  good,  must  possess  some  one  of  the  following 
(^racteristics :— Depth  of  thought,  propriety  of  arrangement,  beauty, 
pungency  or  ortginaUty  of  style.  Now  how  many  of  the  productions 
which  are  read  in  the  Division  room,  can  be  said  to  exhibit  these 
requisites  1  The  nujority  of  them  certably,  if  estimated  by  even 
this  imperfect  criterion,  would  be  found  wantmg. 

We  have  sufficient  time  allotted  to  us  to  make  writing  a  most  pro- 
fitable exercise.  The  larger  portion  of  this  time,  however,  is  wasted 
in  idleness,  or  spent  in  frivolous  amusements.  The  very  idea  of  the 
eomporition  is  expelled  from  the  mind  until  the  last  minute.  A  large 
number  of  the  students  never  think  of  beginnhig  to  write,  until  the 
evening  before  the  exercise  is  to  be  read  in  the  presence  of  the  Divi- 
flion.  Few  summon  up  courage  to  commence  a  little  earlier,  while 
very  few  indeed  bestow  upon  the  subject  as  much  labor  as  is  consis- 
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tent  with  the  performance  of  their  other  duties.  Compositions  thns 
prepared,  will  of  coarse  be  uninteresting.  The  most  of  them  are 
filled  with  mere  common  place  remarks  and  ideas  already  worn  thread- 
bare by  constant  repetition.  A  few  thoughts,  the  very  first  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  are  thrown  together  in  a  confused,  incoherent  mass, 
with  the  most  utter  disregard  of  systematic  arrangement,  and  sab- 
lime  indifference  to  style.  Some  worn-out  theme,  entirely  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  the  essay,  is  often  boldly  dragged  in  to  expand  it 
to  the  required  dimensions.  Not  unfrequently  it  woald  require 
the  utmost  nicety  of  perception  to  detect  any  relation  of  the 
composition  to  the  subject.  Not  one  production  in  a  dozen  displays 
any  enthusiasm  or  spirit.  Not  one  in  a  dozen  carries  with  it  any 
force  of  conviction,  which  results  from  careful  study  and  preparation. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  not  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  writer. 

Now  why  are  so  many  willing  thus  to  neglect  their  duty  with  res- 
pect to  these  compositions  i  There  are  not  wanting  in  College  those 
persons  who  seem  to  think  that  the  ability  to  write  a  good  essay, 
arises  from  some  peculiar  endowment  of  heaven ;  a  certain  genius 
granted  only  to  a  few  of  the  great  multitude  gathered  here  firom  all 
parts  of  the  land.  Some  persons,  we  admit,  have  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity  for  writing  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  yet  in  oonseqnenee  of  lazi- 
ness or  over-confidence,  are  often  outstripped  by  those  of  inferior  tal- 
ent or  experience.  Genius  never  fails  to  excite  onr  admiration ;  but 
genius  fettered  by  constitutional  incumbrances,  in  general  falls  siiort 
of  our  expectations.  Industry  among  us  is  often  stigmatized  with  a 
variety  of  harsh  epithets,  but  industry  ooupled  with  moderate  capad- 
ties,  is  sure  of  some  degree  of  success.  Genius  dazzles  and  attracts 
us  at  the  outset ;  industry  tells  at  the  end  of  the  raoe.  Genius  often 
surprises,  industry  never  disappoints  us.  We  see  men  here  every 
year,  who  though  displaying  great  natural  talents  for  writing,  seem 
never  to  make  any  advancement,  and  we  also  see  those  who  firom 
term  to  term  make  rapid  improvement  in  composition,  though  being 
but  very  moderate  writers  at  the  beginning  of  their  CoUege  career. 
The  power  to  write  gracefully  and  well,  often  comes  throngh  persist^ 
ent  and  diligent  effort. 

Another  fault  in  our  system  of  composition  is  onr  limited  oontact 
with  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  Not  one  production  here  in  fifty  is 
subjected  to  any  criticism.  This  circumstance  oan  not  but  engender 
carelessness  in  writing.  A  loose  way  of  frammg  sentences  is  very 
easily  acquired.  If  our  compositions  and  disputes  were  oarefolly  crit- 
icized, the  many  errors  into  which  young  writers  are  liable  to  fiUL 
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would  be  avoided.  Care  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  would  also  be 
enoouraged.  All  of  our  Tutors  and  Professors  are  presumed  to  be 
good  judges  of  literature,  and  yet  these  officers,  with  one  exception, 
never  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  criticism.  Most  flagrant  violations 
of  good  taste  and  rhetoric  are  passed  by  without  comment  One  divi- 
sion of  a  class  only  is  favored  with  the  valuable  suggestions  of  Pro- 
fessor Northrop.  Under  the  existing  order  of  things,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  burden  him  with  additional  duties,  but  if  a  change 
could  be  made,  whereby  he  could  devote  more  of  his  time  to  a  whole 
class,  it  would  be  appreciated  by  all  those  who  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  the  literary  advantages  which  the  College  presents. 

Notwithstanding  some  discouraging  features  in  our  system  of  com- 
position, yet  there  are  many  inducements  to  a  faithful  performance  of 
this  work.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  can  improve  so  fast  as  in 
writing.  Each  composition,  faithfully  prepared,  renders  the  writing 
of  another  a  much  easier  matter.  Force,  beauty  and  elegance  of 
expression,  can  be  acquired  by  any  student,  who  is  willing  to  make  a 
good  degree  of  exertion.  In  our  regular  studies,  we  have  to  look 
through  weeks  to  detect  any  advancement  in  knowledge,  but  from 
every  composition,  on  which  labor  is  spent,  improvement  is  immedi- 
ately perceptible.  It  pays  to  work  hard  on  our  literary  exercises. 
Those  who  enter  the  Prize  Debates,  and  those  who  make  a  faithful 
effort  on  Prize  Compositions,  are  always  fully  compensated.  Whether 
a  successful  competitor  or  not,  a  person  who  does  his  best  on  such 
occasions,  is  sure  of  an  ample  reward.  To  obtain  a  prize  in  Compo- 
sition, Debate,  or  Declamation,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view»  is  a  mis- 
fortune. The  benefit,  however,  resultmg  from  these  annual  mental 
conflicts,  is  incalculable.  There  is  a  satisfaction,  when  a  person  can 
realize  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to  himself  with  respect  to  these  exer- 
cises, and  is  conscious  of  having  received  in  consequence  additional 
mental  vigor. 

Another  reason  why  this  branch  of  our  education  should  receive 
careful  attention,  is,  that  of  all  it  is  the  most  pructieal.  The  major- 
ity of  the  students  here  intend  to  enter  upon  a  professional  life. 
Ability  to  write  well  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  in  Law  or  the 
Ministry.  Now  although  this  is  the  case,  yet  many  among  us  who 
purpose  to  enter  these  professions,  almost  entirely  neglect  literary  cul- 
ture. This  seems  to  us  unpardonably  inconsistent  Do  such  per- 
sons suppose  that  by  some  magnetic  influence  they  are  to  spring  to 
the  stature  of  perfect  literary  men  t  Strength,  elasticity  and  vigor  of 
mind  are  often  the  results  of  patient  training.    The  experience  of 
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those  who  have  made  the  trial,  and  the  history  of  every  class  here,  if 
irritten,  would  substantiate  the  trnth  of  this  statement.  Our  literary 
eduoation  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  like  the  palace  in  the  Arabiaa 
story.  It  only  begins  on  earth,  and  if  completed  at  all,  must  be  com* 
pleted  in  the  dear  knowledge  of  eternity. 

Those  who  hope  to  succeed  in  professional  life,  should  now  pay 
especial  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  We  have  here  every  adran- 
tage  for  mental  culture.  Our  libraries  contain  books  suited  ta  all 
tastes,  and  eminently  fitted  to  inspire  a  love  of  good  writing.  Our 
▼ery  surroundings,  and  the  thousand  aasociationa  which  cluster  about 
this  loved  spot,  are  calculated  to  awaken  a  profound  veneratioii  for 
literature.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  here  a  multitude  of  things 
which  continually  engross  our  attention.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
secure  sufficient  time  to  prepare  our  compositions  with  care,  but  oar 
classics  and  mathematics  can  better  be  neglected  than  our  literary 
drill.  The  knowledge  derived  from  the  latter,  is  direct  in  its  applica- 
tion, while  that  which  fiows  from  the  former  acts  through  a  number  of 
agents.    The  one  in  a  measure  is  principal,  the  other  subordinate. 

We  need  most  sadly  at  the  present  a  higher  style  of  compodtloD. 
We  want  more  depth  of  thought,  more  discriminaiang  power,  tene- 
ness  and  compactness  of  expression,  and  beauty  and  grace  of  style. 
We  hear  productions  at  this  place  often,  which  show  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  Every  year  proves  how  much  might  be  done  with  a 
little  care  and  application.  Let  there  tben  be  an  effort  put  forth  to 
reach  a  higher  level  in  this  practical  part  of  our  education.  This 
may  be  done  by  the  two  lower  classes.  With.Beniors  and  Junius 
the  golden  opportunities  are  irrevocably  gone.  Our  college  composi- 
tion writing  is  almost  a  reminiscence  of  the  past.  Those  who  have 
done  this  work  faithfully,  will  look  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  while 
those  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  glide  over  it,  will  reap  a  har- 
vest of  useless  r^rets.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  students,  like  the 
unfortunate  debtors  mentioned  in  Horace,  gather  like  patient  viotiQis, 
to  hear  the  usual  exercises  in  writing.  Composition  readhig  cooM 
easily  be  made  more  interesting.  If  each  one  were  to  do  his  duty, 
instead  of  having  mere  common  place,  the  old  recitation  rooms  would 
ring  with  beautiful  thoughts  and  harmonious  periods.  Many  changes 
proposed  with  reference  to  College,  are  beautiful  in  theory,  but  almost 
impossible  in  practice.  The  change,  however,  which  is  herein  dis- 
cussed, win  appear  reasonable  to  all,  and  no  argument  is  needed  to 
prove  its  expediency.  a.  p.  t. 
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P^nse^bDir  (Sob*. 

iriOM  rmu  son  book  or  a  iodioal  ■tudbst.) 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1857, 1  spent  six  months  in  the  little,  old 
riTer-side  city  of  S        ,  pnrsniog  my  studies  and  availing  myself  of 
the  valuable  privileges  afforded  by  a  fine  private  eoUeoUon  of  ana- 
tomical specimens,  thrown  open  to  the  public  through  the  courtesy  of 
its  owner,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  place.    It  was  my  rare  good 
fortune  while  a  resident  at  S— ,  — a  fortune  brought  about  by  a 
train  of  circumstances  which  I  cannot  here  explain,— to  obtain  quar- 
ters under  the  hospitable  roof-tree  of  good  old  Mr.  Talcott,  a  gentle- 
man whose  family  homestead, — the  linden  Place,  as  it  is  generally 
called,— is  an  excellent  type  of  a  class  of  old-fashi<jned  households, 
common  in  the  last  generation,  and  still  to  be  met  with,  now  and  then, 
in  the  more  ancient  New  England  towns.    The  cozy  nook  which  I 
have  so  often  filled  among  the  cheeif  ul  group  that  gathered  nightly  to 
worship  the  Lares  by  Mr.  Talcott's  ingle,  I  never,  probably,  shall  fill 
again.    I  have  therefore  jotted  down,  from  time  to  time,  these  ran- 
dom sketches  of  a  household  whose  memory  holds  a  sunny  spot  in 
my  recollections,  less  as  descriptions  then  as  memoranda,  that  when 
in  after  years  I  shall  turn  these  pages,  I  may  recall  the  more  dis- 
tinctly the  pleasant   features   of  a  pleasant  chapter  hi  my  life. 
Already,  even,  the  quiet  months  which  I  passed  in  the  shadow  of 
those  walls  and  in  the  firelight  of  that  genial  hearth,  come  back  to 
me  like  dreams,  and  I  know  that  the  volume  wherein  are  written  the 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  those  byegone  days,  must  be  clasped  for 
the  present  and  laid  aside.    For  I  think  upon  my  peaceful  half-year 
of  study  and  seclusion  as  a  way-side  retreat,  where  I  rested  for  a  brief 
space,  to  breathe  myself  in  life's  journey,  and  look  back  over  the  road 
which  I  had  traveled  from  childhood,  and  forward  along  the  dusty 
highway  upon  which  I  was  soon  to  set  out  afresh.    The  memory  of 
the  splash  of  fountains  and  the  cool  of  leaves  is  sweet  in  the  dust  and 
heat  of  this  noon-day  strife,  but  we  can  stop  to  give  it  but  a  passing 
thought,  and  then  press  on,  for 

"  Life  greatens  in  these  later  yeara," 

sings  Wbittier.    Bye  and  bye,  however,  in  the  leisure  season  of  age, 
these  memories  may  be  pleasant  to  trace. 
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To  oome  down»  then,  to  the  present  tense, — for  my  sojourn  at 
8         happened  only  three  years  since,  and  all  things  there  must  be 
yery  much  the  same  as  when  I  left  them,— the  mansion  itself  is  one 
of  those  lordly,  Grecian  structures,  into  which  the  well-descended  old 
gentlemen  of  half  a  century  ago  used  to  retire  with  their  money  and 
family  dignity,  to  spend  the  eyening  of  their  days  in  whist  and  din- 
ner parties,  and  in  receiying  yisits  of  ceremony  and  state.    It  is 
imposing  with  rows  of  lofty  wooden  pillars,  supporting  the  roofe  of 
shady  colonnades,  and  majestic  with  long  flights  of  stately  steps, 
flanked  by  stone  lions,  that  stare  gorgon-like  and  grim  down  the  box- 
bordered  grayel  walk.    It  is  built  upon  an  eminence  oyerlooking  the 
street,  where  it  stands  like  a  fine  lady  on  a  muddy  crossing,  gatiier- 
ing  up  its  robes  from  the  contact  of  the  yulgar.    For  its  builder  was 
guided  in  his  choice  of  a  site  by  that  same  patrician  instinct  which 
leads  the  eagle  td  set  its  eyry  high,  knowing  well  that  there  is  do 
exclusiyeness  so  aristocratic  as  the  ezdusiyeness  of  a  hill-top.    And 
often,  doubtless,  the  fair  daughters  of  the  house  haye  yiewed  the  cdty 
from  their  chamber-balconies,  or  the  deep  window  seats  of  the  old- 
fashioned  drawing-rooms,  with  that  sense  of  ownership  that  resides  in 
height,  felt  by  the  proud  dames  of  Marcian  or  Glaudian  line,  whai 
suryeying  from  their  marble  porticoes  on  Palatine  the  humble  dwell- 
ings of  the  Plebs  beneath,  or  by  the  high-born  ladies  of  feudal  barons, 
as  they  looked  down  from  the  turrets  of  their  castles,  perched  aloft  on 
airy  clifis,  oyer  broad  champaign,  and  winding  riyer,  and  the  yillages 
of  their  yassals,  clustered  far  below.    The  hiU-side  is  laid  oat  in  ter- 
races, with  sunny  banks,  where  the  blue  yiolets  peep  out  in  earliest 
spring,  and  smooth  lawns  between,  irregularly  planted  with  flowering 
shrubbery,  eyergreens  and  choice,  old-fashioned  fruit-trees,  tenderly 
cherished  in  their  green  and  prolific  age.    The  walk  that  leads  up 
from  the  front  gate  to  the  porch,  ascends  in  its  course  numerous  flights 
of  stone  steps,  grieyous  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  short  legged, 
plethoric  old  gentleman-callers,  who  puff  and  fume  with  anger  and 
lack  of  breath,  as  they  struggle  upward,  by  aid  of  the  iron  railings 
and  a  yigorous  use  of  their  geld-headed  canes.    The  walk  is  hedged 
on  either  side  by  ranks  of  snow-berry  bushes,  smoke-trees  and  tall 
syringas,  white  in  June  with  masses  of  sugar-sweet  blossoms,  and 
resonant  with  swarming  bees, — ^(lyramids  of  odor  and  drowsy  sound. 
The  front  of  the  mansion  is  shadowed  by  a  huge  horse-chestnut, 
whose  broad  limbs  for  oyer  fifty  years  haye  seryed  as  a  play-ground 
to  the  children  of  the  household ;  its  shadow  shifting  with  the  sun,  as 
a  dial-plate,  and  its  trunk  seamed  with  initials  and  hearts  and  true 
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loven'  knots,  as  a  family  register.  My  host  has  a  tenderness  mixed 
with  reverence  for  this  vegetable  patriaroh,  and  often  says,  half  laugh- 
ingly and  half  in  earnest,  that  he  looks  upon  its  Dryad  as  his  tutelary 
god*  In  boyhood  he  has  rocked  at  dew-fall  in  its  windy  top,  and 
watched  the  sunset  fade  and  the  stars  come  out  In  manhood  he  has 
sat  at  noonday  under  its  grateful  shade,  and  seen  his  children  chase 
each  other  round  its  bole,  and  now, 

*'In  life's  late  afternoon, 
Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows  lie," 

every  crotch,  every  knot,  has  its  memories,  and,  in  the  old  man's 
fancy,  childish  faces  still  peep  from  among  the  branches.  There  is  a 
swing  yet  hanging  from  one  of  the  boughs,  which  he  will  not  suffer  to 
be  taken  down,  though  it  has  been  long  unused,  and  the  turf  grows 
thick  beneath  it,  where  once  the  ground  was  worn  hard  and  bare  by 
the  daily  tread  of  little  feet.  Under  a  large  willow,  near  the  comer 
of  the  upper  terrace,  is  a  small  green  summer-house,  now  somewhat 
shaky  and  worm-eaten,  but  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city. 
Here  the  ladies  sit  with  their  work,  in  the  lazy  August  afternoons, 
when  the  grasshopper's  whir  rings  through  the  stUlness,  and  now  and 
then  on  the  lawn,  a  ripe  virgalieu  or  bergamot,  drunk  with  sunshine 
and  heavy  with  rich  juice,  tumbles  on  to  the  sod  with  a  thud.  At  the 
eastern  side  of  the  house  is  a  fine  row  of  lindens,  from  which  the 
place  derives  its  name.  The  linden  is  a  stately  tree,  and  smacks  of 
ancient  gentility.  It  is  out  of  date  at  the  present  day,  in  common 
with  its  respectable  and  once  highly  fashionable  dowager  cousins,  the 
sycamore  and  the  Lombardy  poplar.  Along  the  edge  of  the  upper 
terrace  is  a  gravel  path  and  a  heavy  stone  balustrade,  crowned  at 
intervals  by  massive  urns  running  over  with  woodbine  and  bitter- 
sweet.  Just  such  a  railing,  and  just  such  a  range  of  urns  one  sees  in 
engravings  of  old  English  gardens,  arranged  in  the  taste  of  Charles 
the  Second's  day.  A  peacock  sunning  bis  gorgeous  plumage  on  the 
balustrade,  and  near  by  a  courtly  dame  in  robes  of  stiff  brocade,  fond- 
ling a  slender  Italian  greyhound,  and  attended  by  a  graceful  page  in 
cap  and  feather,  would  make  the  picture  complete.  Cut  in  the  green 
turf  are  flower-beds,  bright  in  the  spring  with  crocuses,  daffodils  and 
snow-drops,  and  fragrant  in  the  summer-time  with  mignonette  and 
roses,— 'roses,  musk  and  damask  and  spice-breathed  tea,  of  every 
shade,  from  the  deepest  blush  to  the  purest  alabaster,  warming  into  a 
delicate  amber,  when  the  sun  shines  through  its  petals.  The  roses 
are  the  glory  of  the  place,  imprisoning  m  their  satin  chalices  the  wine 
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of  a  bnndred  old  golden  summers,  outsblDlng  in  tbeir  geaeroos 
den  blooms  the  siokly,  slog-eaten  things  of  modern  oonservatoiieB,  as 
oar  rosy  grandmothers  ripened  and  fresbened  in  girlhood  by  oo^-door 
sun  and  wind,  outshme  even  in  age  their  pale-fiioed,  in-door  danghtoia. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mansion,  opening  out  from  the  drawing- 
room  wbdows,  is  a  lugfa  piazza  or  ool(«nade»  with  tall  white  oolaaans 
fluted  and  vine-wreathed.  This  is  a  £itvorite  lounging-plaoe  of  mine. 
Often  I  have  sat  here  till  late  at  night,  when  the  house  was  still  and 
the  lights  had  gone  out  in  the  city  below,  enjoying  the  evening  oooi, 
and  watching  the  moon  rise  over  the  low  hills  beyond  the  Conneeti- 
out.  At  such  times  I  have  striven  to  call  up  hi  imagfaiation  the 
days  when  the  old  homestead  was  gay  with  yoiith  and  beaaty,  aad 
when  on  many  a  summer  night  like  this  the  windows  were  ablaxa 
with  light,  and  the  halls  and  spaoious  parlors  were  crowded  with 
guests,  and  the  music  of  flute  and  violin,  blended  with  langbter  and 
sweet  voices,  breathed  through  the  open  casements,  and  as  oaniage 
after  carriage  deposited  its  harden  at  the  gate  below,  merry  gnrapa 
came  up  the  terrace  steps  with  fair  faces  and  graceful  forms  muffled 
in  hoods  and  mantillas.  And  later  in  the  evening,  now  and  than  a 
stray  couple,  heated  by  the  dance  and  weary  of  the  glare  and  nciae 
within,  would  lift  the  crimson  curtains  and  stroll  out  into  the  dewy 
freshness  of  the  night,  for  half  an  hour's  promenade  in  the  shadow  of 
the  portico  where  I  sit.  Often  as  the  wind  stirs  among  the  Imney- 
suckles,  it  sounds  so  like  whispers  and  the  rustle  of  silk,  that  I  invol- 
untarily look  behind  me,  half  expecting  to  catch  the  glisten  of  blight 
eyes  in  the  moonshine. 

Ah,  me!  These  be  idle  fancies,  cheats  of  night  and  starlight 
witcheries,  that  will  not  abide  the  day.  The  city  clocks  are  striking 
one.  Man  lives  in  the  present,  and  dreams  in  the  past.  So  let  me  to 
my  pillow. 


$^t  €annal  of  %  Jfallm  Sptrits* 

Foe  poetic  descriptions  of  nature,  and  regions  supernatural,  the 
Paradise  Lost  is  unrivaled*  We  sometimes  tremble,  lest  while  fol- 
lowing the  daring  flight  of  Milton's  imagination,  we  have  revealed  to 
us  those  secrets  which  an  all-wise  Providence  has  forbidden  ns  to 
penetrate.    With  equal  boldness  does  his  heroic  verse  desoribe  the 
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ineAble  glorlet  whkdi  rarroiind  the  throne  of  God.  and  the  fiery  dun* 
geov  wUoh  **  eternal  Justice  hat  prepared  for  thoae  rebellioua/'  but 
witli  such  grandeur  of  expreesion.  that  we  are  almost  persuaded  to 
believe  hfan  gifked  by  hea?e&  with  propbeoy,  to  atone  for  bis  loss  of 
sigbt. 

Liike  him,  Virgil  and  Homer  boldly  attempt  to  describe  the  abodes 
of  their  gods  and  godesses*  but,  deprived  of  the  teachings,  revelations, 
and  sublime  descriptions  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  they  merely 
present  heaven  to  the  reader,  as  a  second  earth,  in  which  exist  sin  and 
corruption,  but  no  death. 

As  the  descriptive  passages  of  Paradise  Lost,  excel  similar  portions 
of  the  ^neid  and  Iliad,  so  the  characters  of  the  one,  as  poetic  crea- 
tions, are  far  more  sublime  than  those  of  the  others.  The  heroes  of 
Virgil  and  Homer,  are  the  conceptions  of  heathen  minds,  not  yet  en- 
ligbtened  by  the  influences  of  Christianity.  They  are  merely  human 
beings,  raised  to  a  higher  level  than  the  masses  of  mankind,  but 
swayed  by  the  same  passions,  and  often  committing  the  same  sins 
which  they  punish  in  their  subjects. 

Milton's  worlK,  however,  exhibits  the  daring,  suffering,  and  rumed 
aplendor  of  a  rebellious  archangel,  thwarted  in  heaven,  overpowering 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  and  making  the  earth,  for  an  appointed 
season,  a  field  of  battle  between  the  Deity  and  himself. 

He  represents  the  council  of  the  lost  spirits,  as  the  place  where 
that  plan  was  formed,  whose  execution  transferred  the  scene  of  tliis 
long  conflict,  from  the  celestial  regions  to  the  earth,  and  brought  our 
race  under  the  terrible  curse  of  sin. 

The  President  of  the  council,  and  the  originator  of  this  diabolical 
scheme,  arrests  our  attention  first.  The  Miltonic  Satan,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  awful  conceptions  of  the  human  intellect;  but  it 
often  enlists  our  human  sympathies,  more  than  it  awakens  in  us  hatred 
and  abhorrence. 

Ever  since,  in  the  garden,  our  common  mother  was  beguiled  by  his 
flattering  lies,  and,  having  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  forfeited  the 
bliss  of  Paradise,  there  has  existed,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
assurance,  a  bitter  animosity  between  the  seed  of  the  Woman  and 
that  of  the  Serpent.  We  charge  upon  him  all  our  woes,  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future,  and  are  taught  by  the  word  of  God  to  consider  him 
an  evil  and  malignant  spirit,  compassing  heaven  and  earth  that  he 
may  cause  men  to  suffer  the  frightful  torments  prepared  for  him  and 
his  angels.  Our  natural  feelings  toward  him,  therefore,  are  of  the 
most  bitter  kind. 
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But  in  the  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost,  we  see  mncb  to  pity,  nay,  much 
to  admire.  As  when  the  countless  hosts  of  Pandemonium,  aroused 
from  their  lethargic  sleep  upon  the  bosom  of  the  fiery  lake,  oome 
flocking  round  their  chief,  and  await  his  commands : — 

'*  Thrioe  he  assayed,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  soorn, 
Tears  such  as  angels  weep  burst  forth  I  at  last 
Words  interwoye  with  sighs  found  out  their  way.** 

The  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  incarnate  fiend  of  the  Bible, 
as  the  Satan  of  Milton's  description, — 

**  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,'^ 

Stands  like  a  tower,  and  is  compared  to  the  sun,  "  new  risen,  looking 
through  the  horizontal  misty  air,  shorn  of  bis  beams."  Thus,  when 
he  sits  upon  his  royal  throno,  surrounded  by  seraphic  lords  and  min- 
isters, we  involuntarily  liken  him  to  a  courageous  but  vanquished 
general,  who,  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  and  calling  an  assembly 
of  bis  ablest  officers,  announces  his  intention  of  attempting  to  retrieve 
their  fortunes ;  rather  than  to  a  malignant  rebel,  who,  overthrown  and 
punished  for  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  God,  abuses  the  undeserved 
mercy  of  his  conqueror,  by  hatching  new  schemes  to  vex  him,  and 
thwart  his  vast  designs. 

Nor  do  the  words  with  which  he  opens  the  **  great  consult,"  tend  to 
dissipate  these  impressions,  and  reveal  to  us  the  consuming  fires  of 
envy,  hatred,  and  revenge,  which  we  are  elsewhere  taught  forever 
rage  within  the  bosom  of  the  "  Father  of  lies."  They  betoken  noble 
courage  and  perseverance,  rather  than  the  blind  obstinacy  of  intense 
hatred ;  the  increased  wisdom  obtained  by  a  bitter  experience,  rather 
than  the  culpable  rashness  of  a  fiend,  whose  darling  schemes  ha?e 
been  completely  frustrated. 

In  Moloch,  Belial,  Mammon,  and  Beelzebub,  Milton  has,  apparently, 
endeavored  to  personify  four  of  the  principal  evils  which  curse  the 
earth.  Driven  out  of  heaven,  and  deprived  of  its  blissful  associations, 
they  eagerly  seek  after  some  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
taminating powers. 

Moloch  advises  that,  rather  than  accept  for  an  eternal  dwelling 
place  that  "  den  of  shame,"  they  make  one  desperate  attempt  to  n*- 
cover  their  lost  inheritance,  and  if  that  failed,  he  was  ready  to  suffer 
increased  torments,  or  absolute  destruction. 

But  in  giving  this  advice,  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  the 
Almighty,  against  whom  they  were  devising  "  glorious  war,"  the  awful 
chariot,  and  ten  thousand  thunders  of  his  Son,  which  had  driven  them 
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from  the  *'  crystal  battlements"  of  heaven  to  the  bottomless  pit,  were 
all  forgotten.  His  rash  counsel  seems  to  be  called  forth  by  an  intense 
love  of  strife  and  carnage,  as  well  as  by  the  severe  torments  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  which  his  fierce  nature  cannot  brook.  , 

Moloch  does  not  represent  the  man  who  takes  up  arms  to  protect 
his  country  and  his  just  rights,  but  that  fierce  nature  which  revels  in 
bloodshed  and  rapine,  and  which  listens  to  the  dictates  neither  of  rea- 
son nor  homanity.  He  personates,  not  a  righteous  war,  undertaken 
to  preserve  the  very  life  of  a  nation  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  but  one  which  is  waged  to  gratify  ambitions  and  unlawful 
desires.  Nor  does  he  represent  a  prudent  and  successful  warrior.  In 
many  perilous  conjunctures,  indeed,  rash  daring  avails  more  than 
strategic  MM  and  numbers.  But  an  enterprise  conducted  solely  by 
a  person  of  unexampled  boldness,  yet  lacking  discrimination  and  fore- 
thought, is  almost  sure  to  prove  a  failure.  In  like  manner,  excessive 
caution,  without  courage,  often  fails  to  secure  any  permanent  advan- 
tages, though  golden  opportunities  present  themselves.  A  proper 
combination  of  these  qualities,  with  others  of  minor  importance,  pro- 
duces a  true  soldier,  a  successful  general ;  but  if  one  is  lacking,  or  all 
are  disproportionately  blended  together,  there  results  one  who  is  fitted 
only  for  certain  emergencies,  and  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  character  of  Moloch,  as  depicted  by  Milton  in  the 
part  of  the  poem  before  us,  seems  to  answer  to  this  description,  yet  it 
wins  from  us  more  sympathy  and  real  respect,  than  that  of  either  of 
the  other  infernal  peers,  who  respond  to  the  appeal  of  their  chief, 
inasmuch  as  courage,  *'  made  fiercer  by  despair,"  has  in  it  an  element 
which  provokes  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  condemn  it. 

Belial  advises  that,  as  they  had  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of 
arms,  they  should  abide  by  the  decision,  and  not  shrink  from  enduring 
what  they  have  brought  down  upon  themselves.  His  words  are  calm 
and  unimpassioned,  presenting  a  true  view  of  the  power  and  majesty 
of  heaven's  King,  and  the  awful  consequences  which  would  follow  a 
rekindling  of  his  wrath,  which  seem  to  be  totally  disregarded  in  the 
violent  exhortation  of  Moloch.  Coming  apparently  from  the  heart, 
they  contain  some  admirable  sentiments,  while  they  clothe  with  grand- 
eur and  beauty  an  irresistible  logic. 

Upon  his  nature,  the  sword  of  Michael  seems  to  have  had  a  whole- 
some effect,  and  not  even  the  agonies  of  the  pit  can  induce  him  to 
oppose  it  again.  Believing  the  awful  punishments  of  God  to  be  only 
the  faint  displays  of  his  wrath,  he^^ar^  to  provoke  him  further.  And 
hoping,  as  the  ages  rolled  away,  that  he  would  mitigate  their  torments, 
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or  that  chanoe  would  favor  their  designs,  preferring,  moreover,  **  igno- 
ble sloth,"  to  any  active  measures,  he  counsels,  not  peace*  bat  a 
watcbfiil  qoiet 

Judging  him  by  bis  words,  we  should  liken  him  to  one  who  had 
done  his  best  in  resisl^og  an  adverse  fortune,  and  at  length  had  sub- 
mitted to  bis  fate  with  a  pious  resignation,  and  no  troublesome  com- 
punctions of  oonsdenee.  But  we  are  expressly  told,  that "  all  was 
fidse  and  hollow*''  and  though  his  words  are  specious,  their  beauty 
only  tends  to  create  in  us  amazement  at  his  power  to  dissemble. 

From  descriptions  g^ven  elsewhere,  we  see  in  him  the  peraonifiea- 
tion  of  treachery  and  lust,  and  his  character  is  repulsive  in  the  ex- 
treme. For  bitter  hatred,  openly  and  frankly  avowed,  we  have  moie 
respect  and  less  fear,  than  for  that  which  lurks  under  a  fair  and  fnendly 
exterior,  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to  strike,  and  utterly  ruin 
with  the  blow«  But  for  riotous  excess  and  unnatural  lust,  we  have 
only  loathing  and  disgust.  Had  he  the  intellect  of  Milton's  Satan, 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  humau  race  toward  their  great  adversary, 
would  correspond  exactly  with  those  which  his  character  awakeas, 
because  in  it  we  see  nothfaig  to  admire,  and  everything  to  despise, 
while  in  that  of  Satan,  we  see  much  which  causes  admiratloii.  and 
even  respect. 

Veiling  sin  with  the  semblance  of  virtue,  he  attacks  men  when 
wholly  unprepared,  and  overwhelms  them  before  they  see  their  dan- 
gen  Thus  it  happens  that  Belial,  the  fiend  of  lust  and  treachery,  has 
led  away  more  mortals  as  captives  in  his  train,  than  Moloch,  the  fiend 
of  war  and  bloodshed ;  and  yet  the  words  of  the  former  are  peaceful* 
and  in  themselves  worthy  of  praise,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  fieroe 
and  ungovernable;  the  one  hiding  a  cowardly  but  malignant,  the 
other  frankly  acknowledging  a  bold  and  deep-seated  hatred. 

Mammon  recognizes  the  impossibility  of  regaining  heaven  by  force, 
but  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  affects  a  scornful  contempt  for  their  lost 
abode.  He  advises  that,  as  their  dwelling  place  was  determined, 
beyond  all  hope  of  change,  they  should  strive  to  make  **  good  firom 
evil  grow,"  and  tktu  defeat  the  designs  of  their  great  conqueror.  He 
boldly  claims  that  bell  can  be  made  to  rival  heaven,  and  that  its  fieroe 
flames  will,  in  process  of  time,  become  theur  proper  element.  Unlike 
Belial,  he  speaks  what  he  feels,  and  we  readily  discover  in  bis  words 
the  motives  which  prompt  them. 

Punishment  for  crime  is  generally  a  very  potent  agency  in  curing 
the  criminal  of  his  evil  propensities.  Occasionally,  however,  a  natora 
is  found  with  feelings  of  love,  hatred,  or  desire,  so  deeply  rooted,  that 
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ftU  ordinary  means  of  effecting  a  change  fall  to  produce  the  desired 
resnlt,  and  we  speak  of  that  person  as  incorrigible  or  obstinate.  This 
qnality  of  obstinacy  is  admirably  portrayed  in  tbe  character  of  Mam- 
mon. The  awfnl  visitations  of  divine  wrath  upon  the  rebellions  an- 
gels, had  wrung  tears  from  Satan  himself:  they  had  driven  Moloch 
to  despair,  and  had  wrought  in  Belial  a  seeming  humility  and  pious 
resignation,  which  ill  contrasted  with  his  vicious  nature :  but  upon 
Mammon  they  seemed  to  fail  with  no  effect,  save  to  harden  him  against 
his  Conqueror,  until  he  becomes  proof  against  the  exercise  of  mercy, 
which  often  subdues  the  most  stubborn  dispositions,  though  dungeons 
and  tortures  fail.  Obstinacy  may  be  caused  either  by  pride  or  sel- 
fishness;  but  when  he  declares  that  their  former  st^ate  of  ''splendid 
vassalage"  would  now  be  unacceptable,  we  see  the  worltings  of  that 
pride  which  always  characterizes  the  followers  of  this  god  of  riches. 
From  his  advice  we  discover  also,  that  the  magnificence  of  heaven 
and  heavenly  things,  was  alone  delightful  to  him,  and  if,  with  angelic 
skill,  they  could  create  in  hell  magnificence  and  splendor,  for  him 
'twould  equal  heaven.  Unmindful  of  the  heartfelt  worship  and  holy 
adoration,  the  constant  and  faithfiil  service  pidd  to  the  Almighty  by 
the  mm/cm  angels,  he  regarded  only  the  outward  pomp  and  ceremony, 
and  if  the  latter  could  be  reproduced,  even  amid  the  agonies  of  the 
pit>  the  cravings  of  his  nature  would  be  met. 

To  our  mind,  he  personates  one  of  those  creatures  who  has  made 
money  his  god,  and  to  it  devoutly  pays  his  worship :  who  is  so  en- 
grossed in  its  pursuit  as  to  lose  sight  of  heaven  and  heavenly 
things,  and  thus  virtually  cast  contempt  upon  his  Maker :  whom  right- 
eous reproofs,  instead  of  leading  to  repentance  and  a  better  life,  only 
embitter  the  more,  nntfl,  transformed  from  a  man  in  Ood's  own  image, 
to  a  senseless  clog,  he  willfully  barters  away  eternal  riches  for  glitter- 
ing dross,  and  is  at  last  assigned  his  portion  with  the  unbelievers,  in 
the  '*  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone." 

**  The  least  erected  spirit  that  fell  from  heaven,'^  he  seems  to  have 
a  debasing  influence  upon  tbe  minds  of  men,  and  causes  money  to  be 
a  bitter  curse  instead  of  a  fruitful  blessing.  As  in  the  world  around 
us  the  multitudes  are  led  away  after  this  glittering  god,  though  in  his 
service  they  peril  their  immortal  interests,  so  in  the  infernal  council, 
the  whole  assembly  was  carried  away  by  his  words,  and  the  applause 
wuich  greeted  him,  is  likened  to  the  wind,  roaring  among  tbe  hollow 
rocks. 

Beelsebnb,  perceiving  in  whidi  way  the  current  of  opinion  runs, 
dexterously  fells  in  with  it,  although  it  conflicts  with  his  own  oher- 
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ished  plans.  With  subtile  speech  he  shows  the  folly  of  attemptiog  heaven 
by  direct  violence,  while,  with  fiendish  craft,  he  proposes  to  eotioeinaB 
from  his  allegiance  to  God,  and  involve  him  also  in  sorrowful  punish- 
ments. His  advice  betokens  a  hatred  more  intense  even  than  that  of  the 
others,  since  it  rarely  happens  that  a  man  will  destroy  the  happiness 
and  the  lives  of  innocent  persons,  in  order  to  wreak  a  more  fearful 
vengeance  upon  his  enemy. 

The  words  of  the  other  spirits  are  the  offspring  of  some  particular 
passion  which  has  come  to  be  a  second  nature,  and  which  shapes  and 
directs  both  the  feelings  and  their  expression.  They  do  not  have  in 
view  so  much  the  regaining  of  heaven,  as  the  gratification  of  these 
several  passions.  Beelzebub,  however,  seems  to  be  free  from  any  one 
controlling  characteristic,  and  brings  his  crafty,  yet  terrible  wisdom,  to 
bear  upon  the  real  question  before  the  council.  Though  he  professes 
to  admit  the  impossibility  of  waging  war  successfully  against  the 
King  of  Heaven,  the  lurking  hope  that  from  the  confines  of  the  earth 
they  might  find  easier  access  to  their  lost  abode,  is  cautiously  express- 
ed. Indeed,  the  desire  for  revenge,  which  he  expresses,  seems  to  be 
surpassed  by  his  ambitibn  to  occupy  once  more  his  heavenly  station ; 
but,  knowing  that  the  hosts  of  Pandemonium  dreaded  another  battle- 
field "  worse  than  hell,"  he  proposes  to  them  an  intermediate  step, 
which,  if  not  bringing  about  the  end  he  has  in  view,  will  at  least  ease 
them  from  the  pains  of  the  gnawing  worm  and  the  unquenchable  fire. 
He  seems  also  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  chief,  serving 
the  purpose  of  maturing  his  ambitious  plans,  and  influenced  in  a  great 
measure  by  his  wishes. 

We  see  in  him  a  carnal  wisdom,  which  is  regardless  of  God*s  com- 
mands, and  with  fancied  security  dares  to  question  his  just  decree. 
The  workings  of  this  wisdom  we  have  seen  in  Voltaire,  Payne,  and  the 
multitude  of  infatuated  mortals  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  attempt- 
ing to  refute  the  Bible,  and  ridicule  Christianity,  but  who  even  in  this 
world  have  suffered  the  pains  of  the  damned.  We  see  his  human 
counterpart  in  the  unprincipled  statesman,  who  makes  the  great  inte- 
rests of  humanity  bend  to  his  immoderate  ambition  or  favorite  schemes ; 
who  willingly  becomes  another's  tool,  although  in  so  doing  he  losea 
every  vestige  of  true  manhood. 

Influencing,  as  they  do,  not  individuals  only,  but  whole  nations, 
they  have  ever  been  a  great  source  of  evil  to  the  world,  and  useful 
allies  to  the  great  adversary.  Some,  hypocritically  chanting  those 
grand  old  words,  <'  vox  populi  vox  Dei,"  have  been  placed  in  positions 
of  trust,  only  to  plot  the  more  successfully  their  own  aggrandizement. 
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and  the  degradation  of  the  people.  like  the  *'  vir  bonus"  of  whom 
Horace  speaks,  while  prostrating  themselves  before  the  shrine  of  Lib- 
erty, they  pray,  in  fearful  undertones,  that  the  goddess  will  veil 
their  deceptions  with  night,  and  their  frauds  with  a  cloud.  Others, 
boldly  espousing  the  cause  of  injustice,  so  confound  the  false  and  the 
true  with  devilish  logic,  as  to  lead  discreet  men  even,  into  the  by  and 
forbidden  paths  of  political  corruption.  Thus  is  their  wisdom  the 
weakness  and  not  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

Against  these  evil  spirits,  mankind  has  contended  for  six  thousand 
years,  and  we  ourselves  are  constantly  apprised  of  their  existence  and 
power,  by  inward  struggles  which  try  our  very  souls.  But,  victorious 
when  we  look  above  for  aid,  our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  toward 
that  Son  of  Adam  whose  death  freed  us  from  everlasting  subjection 
to  them.  B.  p. 


» ♦■ 


DATID  OOPPBXniLD. 

The  tide  was  flowing  out, — ^past  the  old  wrecks 
Of  mastless  boats,  half  buried  in  the  sand. 

And  little  sobbing  wavelets  left  their  flecks 
Of  foam  upon  the  strand. 

And  all  along  the  shore  the  ripples  curled, 
The  tiny  rills  ran  down  the  beach  in  glee, 

Each  farther  than  the  last,  the  eddies  swirled, 
And  hasted  to  the  sea. 

The  tide  was  flowing  out, — and  so  the  life 
Was  ebbing  in  the  breast  of  Barkis  there ; 

Beside  him  watched  that  honest,  faithful  wife, 
Whose  love  was  now  a  prayer. 

And  yet  so  gently  throbbed  the  fainting  pulse^ 
It  seemed  as  if  the  heart  no  answer  gave, 

As  calm  as  when  the  leaves  of  scarlet  dulse 
Float  on  the  sleeping  wave. 
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The  tide  wbb  nearly  out,  bat  still  the  red 
Flash  came  at  times.— "If  he  shall  pass  this  tide^ 

I  think  he*ll  live  until  the  next,"  she  said; 
"And  why  U  that?"  I  cried, 

"The  folk  along  the  coast  can  never  die^' 
Except  at  ebb ;  nor  e'en  the  babes  be  bom,  * 

Or  truly  bore,  nuless  the  tide  is  high ; 
Twill  be  next  ebb  at  mom." 

He  past  the  tide ;  and  thro'  the  long,  dark  night 
We  watched  and  waited.    Slowly  the  old  dock 

Ticked  round  the  hours  before  the  spirit* s  fligfati 
At  the  Death  Angel's  knock. 

But  with  the  first  dim  streaks  of  early  dawn 
He  woke,  and  feebly  called  her  name.    "There's  some 

One  else."    A  smile  o'erspread  his  features  wan. 
"  It's  Mas'r  Davy's  oome." 

He  tried  to  grasp  my  hand,  but  ere  the  smile 

Had  faded,  tum'd  himself  upon  his  side, 
And  gently  said,  "Barkis  is  willin,"  while 

He  went  out  with  the  tide. 

The  sun,  just  risen,  shone  across  the  sea, 

Into  the  old  man's  dee ;  a  kindly  ray 
Beflected  fh)m  the  soul,  forever  free, 

Upon  its  homeward  way. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  o'er  the  lessen'd  deep 

The  faintest  shadow  of  a  ripple  flew 
A  shudder  as  of  grie(  then  sunk  to  sleeps 

Lost  in  the  distant  blue. 


''fotbUs  loll" 

Thb  main  idea  of  this  poem  may  not  be  evident  at  a  first  anperfi- 
cial  glance.  But  read  it  again,  and  its  significance  dawns  upon  yoo 
grandly.  In  ot-der  to  get  at  its  proper  meaning,  let  us  rapidly  sketch 
the  general  train  of  thought ;  noticing,  by  the  way*  some  of  the  minor 
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beauties  of  the  piece,  some  of  the  felicitous  expressions  and  sparkling 
gems  of  imagery  that  abound  throughout.  This  review  of  the  sue- 
oesaive  ideas  of  the  poem  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  lesson  illustrated 
and  inculcated  in  it,  which,  together  with  its  exquisite  finish,  has  made 
**  Locksley  Hall,'*  and  Justly,  too,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  its  au- 
thor's productions. 

**  While  as  yet  'tis  early  morn,"  the  hero  sits  down  and  ponders, 
looking  off  upon  the  old  Hall,  with  its  views  of  sandy  tracts  and 
roaring  ocean.  He  remembers  vanished  scenes  of  other  days ;  mem* 
cry  calls  up  before  him  the  picture  that  used  to  nightly  greet  his  eyes 
from  "  yonder  ivied  casement."  And  in  that  picture,  what  fairy-like 
enchantment! 

'*  Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  through  the  mellow  shade 
Qiitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire*fiiea  tangled  in  a  silver  braid." 

He  dwells  fondly  on  his  youth,  spent  in  wandering  on  the  beach, 
building  castles  in  the  air;  and  then  suddenly  breaks  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  bis  betrothal  to  his  fair  cousin ;  and  very  charmingly  is  ex- 
pressed time's  unheeded  flight,  and  the  unselfishness  of  their  early 
love. 

" Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turned  it  in  his  glowing  hands; 
Every  moment,  lightly  sliaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands, 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of  sight." 

But,  while  he  describes  this  season  of  bliss,  relentless  memory  con- 
fronts him  with  the  mocking  issue  of  all  these  vows  of  love ;  and 
deep  into  our  hearts  sinks  the  pathos  of  the  cry,  as  his  soul's  bitter- 
ness thus  gives  itself  atterance : — 

"  0  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  I  O  my  Amy,  mine  no  morel 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  woodland  I  O  the  barren,  barren  shore  I** 

An  outburst  of  passion  against  the  wrongs  of  society  is  followed  by 
a  touching  struggle  between  a  sense  of  iigury  and  lingering  affection 
for  the  faithless  one.  He  tries  to  "  love  her  for  the  love  she  bore  ;'^ 
but  his  grief  rises  triumphant,  refusing  comfort,  with  the  conviction  '^ 

'*No— ehe  never  loved  me  truly — lore  is  love  forevermore." 

Gradually  his  spirit  rises  up  from  despair,  yearns  for  the  excitement 
of  action,  leaps  within  him,  to  go  among  men — ^in  its  glorious  woods ;. 

''Men  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  l^y  shall  do." 
VOL.  XXXII.  24 
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Again  despondency  crushes  him,  making  him  sigh  for  some  far  off 
retreat,  for  perfect  abandonment  of  bis  higher  nature,  and  a  maniage 
with  some  savage  woman.  But  how  eloquently  is  the  reactioB  ex- 
presed ; 

"I  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  onr  glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains  7" 

Then  soaring  skyward  in  bis  consoling  confidence  in  the  snperiori^ 
of  mind  and  civilization,  and  his  glowing  anticipations  of  the  progress 
of  the  race,  bis  enthusiasm  breaks  forth : 

*'  0, 1  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set, 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  through  aU  my  fancy  yet." 

He  has  found  hope  and  consolation,  be  ceases  bis  brooding  over  the 
past,  and  bis  melancholy  revery  over  Locksley  Hall,  saying  : 

"For  the  mighty  wind  arising,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go." 

And  so  he  goes  toward  the  sea,  toward  the  great  agency  of  com- 
munication with  fellow-men ;  he  goes  to  work  among  them  and  for 
them,  and  be  leaves  us  with  the  main  idea  of  the  poem  taking  bold  of 
our  minds — ^the  noble  idea  of  finding  refuge  from  disappointment,  not 
in  abandonment  to  despair,  sensuality,  or  misanthropy,  but  in  hopeful 
enterprise  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  fellow-men.  What  a 
grand  theory — atrial  not  crushing,  but  chastening,  fitting  for  higher  and 
better  tbuigs !  What  manliness  in  this  conception  of  rising  np»  after 
the  fearfiil  passage  through  the  fiery  furnace,  and  pursoing  the  rest  of 
the  Journey,  with  heart  purified,  yet  not  broken— stiU  throbbing  in 
unison  with  the  cause  of  right  and  humanity  I  How  many  careers 
have  proved  worse  than  worthless,  for  want  of  this  manly  view  of 
affliction !  Byron,  passing  bis  life  in  an  agony  of  disgust  with  life— 
its  hoUowness  and  transiency,  takes  for  his  philosophy  depondency 
and  mockery.  He  dnks  into  despair,  to  rise  only  in  defiance ;  and  his 
poetry  reflects  the  miserable  minanthropist. 

The  key-note  to  the  career  of  our  own  Percivai  is  comnoonly  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  early  disappointment  in  love.  When  we 
read  that  he  was  gifted  not  only  with  the  *'  vision  and  fticQlty  divine," 
but  with  scientific  and  linguistic  abilities  sufficient,  if  employed,  to 
have  made  him  a  Liebnitz,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Dana,  we  are  sad  to  think 
what  a  crushed  and  misanthropic  hermit  he  was,  hiding  in  the  ground 
the  talents  he  might  have  employed  to  further  the  onward  march  of 
the  nund,  and  humanity. 
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In  the  case  of  many  authors,  some  early  trial  makes  them  darkly 
prophesy  along  with  Foe's  gloomy  mnse : — 

"  And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow,  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted — ^never  more  I 

Locksley  Hall  reveals  three  of  Tennyson's  distfaigaishing  excel- 
lences. Pirst,  the  healthy  tone  of  his  poetry.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
unnatoral,  morbid,  or  degrading.  It  is  all  noble  in  its  aims— eleva- 
ting in  its  tendencies.  He  makes  life  not  a  workhouse,  as  does  Elliot, 
the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  not  a  brothel,  as  does  Swinburne,  not  a  ban- 
quet, with  the  revelry  over,  and  the  sickening  sense  of  satiety  begun, 
as  does  Byron,  nor  yet  a  prison,  as  do  so  many  Christian  poets,  in 
their  desire  for  the  life  hereafter, — he  makes  it  a  school  wherein  to 
learn  noble  lesions,  a  battle-field,  wherein  to  achieve  noble  victories. 
What  a  lesson  of  life,  what  a  sublime  motto  to  live  by,  is  contained  in 
this  poem!  Again,  see  displayed  here  his  keen  insight  into  the 
heart, — ^the  secret  of  his  command  over  popular  sympathy.  We 
see  it  all  through  his  writing, — in  the  profound  philosophy  of "  In 
Memoriam,"  and  in  the  simple  pathos  of  the  "  May  Queen." 

In  **  Locksley  Hall,"  how  well  he  analyzes  the  longing  to  put  in 
the  fairest  light  the  faithless  one's  conduct : 

"Where  is  comfort 7    In  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind 7 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her  as  I  knew  her,  kind  7 

Then,  how  impressive  is  bis  weird  warning  against  that 

**  Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow — ^tfae  remembering  happier  things." 

Very  natural,  too,  is  his  heart-sick  sighing  for  some  far-off  resting 
place,  or, 

"  To  wander  far  away 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gatewaya  of  the  day." 

To  be  sure,  the  victory  over  the  feeling  is  the  grand  lesson  of  the 
poem,  but  it  is,  after  all,  apt  to  be  the  first  state  of  the  mind,  when 
grief  weighs  it  down,  and  all  business ;  all  the  thoughts  that  shake 
mankind,  jar  harshly  upon  its  delicate  reclusiveness.  But  we  also  see 
here  Tennyson's  intense  and  universal  sympathy  with  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  civilization, — with  all  the  triumphs  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.  He  is  the  live  poet,  in  harmony  with  the  times, — 
preeminently  the  poet  of  this  nineteenth  century.  He  shows  it 
throughout  his  works.  "  In  Memoriam"  furnishes,  among  other  pas- 
sages, this  quatrain,  which  would  be  a  fitting  motto  for  Locksley  Hall. 
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*'  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon, 
When  science  reaches  fortli  her  arm 
To  feel  fVom  world  to  world,  and  charm 
Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon?" 

And  the  poem  before  as,  how  full  of  exaltation  at  the  forward  atti- 
tade  of  the  world,  at  last  breaking  oat  grandly— 

''  Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe,  we  sweep  into  the  jounger  day, 
Better  fifty  jears  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Catbaj." 

Thus  sings  the  poet  in  Locksley  Hall ;  thus  does  he  teach  his  grand 
lesson ;  thus  does  he  show  his  sympathy  with  the  heart,  thus  his  clear- 
eyed  friendship  to  progress.  The  poem  makes  us  rise  from  its  peru- 
sal feeling  stronger — it  cheers  and  inspirits — ^not  depresses  and  sad- 
dens. It  is  one  of  those  which  desponding  youth,  trial-beset  man- 
hood, and  weary  old  age,  all  feel  better  for  reading.  And  it  is  this, 
that  more  than  the  music  of  its  verse,  more  than  the  finish  and  brii- 
^liancy  of  its  expression,  will  render  it  immortal. 


-•♦»■ 


Hr  who  has  studied  the  "bard  of  Rydalmount^*'  and  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  his  genius,  knows  that  he  has  borne  a  most  important  part  in  giv- 
ing character  to  the  poetry  of  the  age. 

It  was  be  who  imparted  that  "  Promethean  fire"  to  English  litera- 
ture, which  saved  her  declining  poetry,  in  that  era,  when  the  lustre 
which  had  been  reflected  upon  it  by  the  Elizabethean  and  Angastan 
ages,  was  growing  dim.  Ha  not  only  led  the  ideal  back  to  nature, 
rbut  raised  nature  to  the  ideal,  and  added  to  the  "  mighty  temple 
of  song  a  turret  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  rises  nearer  to  the  skies 
than  any  other  of  its  pinnacles  or  towers."  It  is  true  he  possessed 
not  the  splendor  of  Byron,  the  chastened  energy  of  Campbell,  or  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  Moore,  but  he  was  more  original  and  true  to 
nature  than  any  of  these  famous  stars,  and  has  sent  forth  strahis  that 
recall  the  "  divine  genius  of  Milton/'  He  combined  a  versatile  gen- 
ius with  a  true  poetic  nature. 

There  is  the  '*  Excursion,''  with  its  its  unrivalled  grandeur,  his  lyr- 
ical poems,  with  their  melody  and  ravishing  beauty,  the  energetic 
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wildness  of  "  Tintern  Abbey/'  and  the  ''  strong  winged  flight  of  fancy'' 
displayed  in  bis  noble  Laodamia, — all  distinct  in  their  character,  yet 
perfect, — and  are  full  of  ideal  and  moral  beauty ;  now  conveyed  to  ns 
by  the  silvery  music  of  sweet  song,  and  now  swelling,  in  organ  peals, 
from  his  more  elaborate  and  lofty  productions.  The  poem  of  Laoda. 
mia  is  noticeable  for  its  brevity,  while,  for  a  deep  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, and  an  excelling,  unvarying  purity,  it  stands  unrivalled.  In  its 
conception,  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  forgotten  Bydalmount  and  the 
lakes,  with  their  charming  surroundings,  and  bidding  farewell  to  his 
own  time  and  country,  combining  poetic  distance  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  with  language  of  rare  beauty  and  grace,  he  has  given  to  the 
world  a  true  gem  of  art.  The  plot  is  simple,  and  purely  classic  in 
design.  Its  heroine  is  Laodamia,  the  consort  of  Protesilaus,  the 
chieftain,  who,  with  true  Grecian  enthusiasm,  leaves  sweet  Pyrrhassus, 
and  his  unfinished  palaces,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  his  country  before 
proud  Ilium's  walls,  and  whom  Homer  graphically  describes  as 

'*The  first  who  boldly  touched  the  Trojan  shore 
And  dyed  a  Phiygian  lanoe  with  Grecian  gore/* 

The  poem  opens  with  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  gods  for  a  tempo 
rary  restoration  of  her  departed  husband,  and  then — 

*'  With  &ith  the  suppliant  heavenward  lifts  her  hands. 
While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  doud, 
Her  countenance  brightens — and  her  eye  expands ; 
Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows, 
And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose." 

The  description  of  her  faith  and  hope  is  truly  poetic,  and  admirably 
carried  out  There  is  an  indescribable  completeness  about  it,  which 
fills  and  satisfies  the  mind.  We  at  once  become  interested,  both  in 
her  and  her  misfortune,  and  anxiously  await  the  result  of  her  prayer. 
It  comes — but  in  a  manner  as  unexpected  to  us  as  it  did  to  her :    ; 

"  O  terror  I  what  hath  she  perceived  ?    0  joy 

It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not  ^'tis  he ! 
And  a  god  leads  him,  winged  Mercur/." 

Here,  then,  Protesilaus  is  shadowed  forth,  in  phantom  form.  He 
comes  at  the  command  of  Jove. 

"  Such  grace  hath  crowned  thy  prayer." 

The  interview  so  much  desired  now  commdnoes,  but  the  same  divin- 
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ity  who  grants  it*  oonfines  it  to  ''three  hoars  space."  Overjoyed  at  his 
presenoe,  she  eagerly  essays  to  grasp  the  unsnbstaiitia)  form,  but  is 
as  unsuccessful  as  was  ^neas  at  burning  Troy,  to  embrace  the  shade 
of  his  beloved  Greusa.  Beseechingly  she  asks  him  to  ^confirm  the 
vision  with  his  voice,"  and  feelingly  directs  his  attention  to  bis  throne 
and  palace. 

"Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  wOl  rejoioe.** 

Protesilaus  now  makes  himself  truly  manifest  by  noble  and  elo- 
quent words.  By  them,  we  are  carried  back  to  that  ancient  day,  when 
Agamemnon  roused  the  Grecian  spirit,  and  Hector  battled  for  Hiam'a 
fame.  With  what  exquisite  delicacy  are  the  hints  of  his  true  character 
now  delineated, — ^first  his  acknowledgment  of  her  '*  fidelity,"  and  the 
modest  reference  to  his  own  virtue — then  his  unwonted  courage  in  the 
interpretation^  the  Delphic  Oracle,  and  the  sad  and  &tal  result  of  his 
enthusiasm,— 

"A  self'deToted  chief,  by  Hector  slain  I" 

All  are  conceived  and  expressed  in  the  most  perfect  beauty.  In  the 
succeeding  stanza,  (the  ninth,)  her  feelings  of  surprise  and  sadness 
give  way  to  those  of  joy  and  praise,  and  a  splendid  tribute  to  his  valor 
follows : — 

"Supreme  of  Heroes — ^bravest,  noblest,  best! 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more.'* 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  poem,  than  the  even  and  quiet 
rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  it  costs  some  effort  to  interrupt,  but  we 
must  put  the  next  few  events  into  still  fewer  words  than  the  few  (mar- 
vellously so,  considering  the  effect  produced)  in  which  they  are  told 
by  the  poet.  Her  passionate  desire  for  one  "  nuptial  kiss,"  is  forbid* 
den  by  the  gods,  and  in  reply,  how  toucbingly  the  affection  of  love  is 
portrayed,  and  how  true : — 

*'  Be  taught,  0  faithful  Consort,  to  control 
RebeUious  passion ;  for  the  gods  approve 
The  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul ; 
A  fervent,  not  ungOTernable  love." 

That  is  a  beautiful  power  of  the  imagination  which  is  often  illus- 
trated in  this  poem,  by  which,  what  at  first  seems  a  common  thought 
is  wafted  insensibly  up  from  the  region  of  bare  fact,  to  a  true  poetic 
feeling,  as  if  a  cloud,  resting  at  evening  on  the  hill  side,  was  lifted  to 
catch  the  light,  and  be  filled  with  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun.  We 
find  a  beauUful  illustration  of  this  in  the  following  stanza,  (the  15th): 
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'*  The  gods  to  U8are  inereifiil — and  thoy 

Yet  furtlier  may  relent ;  for  mightier  far 
Than  itrength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  swaj 

Of  magic  potent  oyer  sun  and  star 
la  love." 

The  character  of  Laodamia  is  gradually  developing,  and  in  passing 
tbrongh  the  yarioos  scenes  described  in  the  poem,  we  see  it  complete. 
At  one  time  she  restrains  her  passionate  feelings,  at  another  lets  them 
burst  forth  with  a  torrent  of  fire ;  and  now,  in  thinking  of  the  final  de- 
parture of  her  husband,  with  true  womanly  love  and  devotion,  ex- 
claims : — 

"  But  if  thou  goeatf  I  follow— Peaoe  I  he  said-— 
She  looked  upon  him  and  waa  calmed  and  cheered.** 

Now  comes  in  bis  reply,  a  tQuch  of  rare  imaginative  power.  It  has 
a  tone  of  touching  melody  and  love,  while  the  sentiment  itself  is  sanc- 
tified by  an  intense  feeling  of  humanity : — 

"  He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  Spirits  feel 

In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure. 
No  fears  to  beat  away— -no  strife  to  heal — 
The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  fiiture  sure.'* 

The  trite  saying,  "  Xon  satis  est  pulohra  esse  poemata  dnlcia  sunto," 
has  often  been  quoted  concerning  Wordsworth's  productions,  and  the 
Lake  school  of  poets  generally;  but  in  this  poem,  his  thoughts 
and  expressions  are  often  "dulcia."  What  can  be  more  beautiful,  or 
sweeter,  than  the  following  :^- 

"  Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — ^imaged  there 

In  happier  beauty ;  more  peUucid  streams, 
A  n  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ; 
Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  ia  all  unworthy  to  survey.'* 

With  what  a  charm  has  his  imagination  clothed,  as  with  a  vestal 
garb,  the  hallowed  affections,  and  the  glories  of  the  fiiture  state* 
These  lines  are  bom  melodies,  and  do  not  require  the  help  of  music 
to  make  them  harmonious.  When  has  poetry  accomplished  more, 
than  in  the  following  stanzas  of  rapid  retrospect,  into  which,  without 
any  apparent  labor  of  compression,  so  much  is  embraced.  What  ease, 
gracefulness,  and  variety,  attend  the  procession  of  the  verse,  and  after 
rising  in  imagination  concerning  his  own  important  part  in  the  con- 
test, with  what  a  gentle  fall  does  it  die  away  upon  the  ear,  in  that 
beautiful  touch  of  feeling, — 
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"  On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang, 
And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life 
The  paths  which  we  had  trod — these  fountains,  flowers ; 
My  new  planned  cities,  and  unfinished  towers." 

Is  it  not  a  fine  example  of  the  "  clausula  ant  cadentia/'  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  poets. 

This  precious  interview  is  fast  passing  away,  and  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  separate  two  souls  so  completely  bound  up  in  each  oth- 
ers welfare,  and  we  do  not  wonder,  when  he  counsels  her  to  seek,— 

*'  Our  blest  re-union  in  the  shades  below," 

And  gently  thus  advises : — 

"  Learn  by  a  mortal  yearning^,  to  asoend — 

Seeking  a  higher  object    Love  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  to  that  end." 

This  is  the  essence  of  true  poetry — the  philosophic  theory,  and  a 
noble  sentiment,  harmoniously  blended  together.  How  elegantly  has 
Hilton,  by  a  stroke  of  bis  unrivalled  pen,  expressed  the  same  idea : — 

"  Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges." 

The  three  hours  space  has  passed,  and  with  it,  the  interview,  for 
now  Hermes  re-appears,  to  carry  out  the  unyielding  decree  of  the 
gods  i  and  no  mortal  effort  is  able  to  detain  her  chief.  Eagerly  would 
the  loving  Laodamia  have  detained  even  his  shade : — 

—"Tisvain; 
The  hours  are  passed-— too  brief  had  they  been  years." 

She  longs  to  pass  without  the  portal,  and  to  share  with  him  a  oom- 
mon  fortune,  since  even  Thessalian  glory  has  no  charms  for  her  when 
he  was  gone  who  made  it  dear, 

'*  And  on  the  palace  floor,  a  lifeless  oorse  she  laj." 

At  this  point  in  the  poem,  the  author,  to  accommodate  the  senti- 
ment to  a  dash  of  Virgil's  imagination, — 

"  His  Laodamia,  it  comes," 

Not  only  mars  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  but  destroys,  in  some  degree, 
the  fine  effect  that  has  thus  far  been  produced.    He  remarks  that  she 

"  Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time 
Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gatlier  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers.*' 
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Does  not  the  verse  here  seem  to  labor  with  the  weight  of  the  thought  ? 
It  is  somewhat  rough  in  the  effort  to  eoncentrate  within  the  limit  of 
these  lines,  the  exact  and  full  idea, — and  as  to  the  sentiment  itseTfi 
daring  the  progress  of  the  poem,  we  have  constantly  been  feeling 
kindlier  toward  Laodamia,  and  in  that  death, — spurred  on  by  passion- 
ate affection,  our  sympathetic  nature  would  fancy  for  so  devoted  a 
wife,  at  least  a  "  blest  reunion."  Gladly  would  we  have  received  for 
her  a  happier  lot.  which  the  gifted  imagination  of  Wordsworth  would 
have  created,  had  he  disregarded  the  ancient  poet.  What  an  exquisite 
finish  does  he  give  to  this  interesting  poem,  by  weaving  a  natural 
cause  into  the  finest  poetic  idea.    Mark  the  picture  : — 

'*  A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him,  for  whom  she  died; 
And  even  when  such  stature  they  had  gained 
That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view, 
The  trees*  taU  summits  withered  at  the  sight — 
A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blight" 

It  is  a  most  graphic  description,  clear  and  distinct,  having  no  exter* 
nal  glitter.  There  is  no  hard  crystalization  of  fancy  encrusting  it 
over. 

With  a  true  Promethean  spirit  he  gives  a  living  soul  to  inanimate 
things,  and  makes  them  the  semblance  of  inward  emotions— thus  the 
soul  of  the  poet  is  breathed  into  these  "  trees,"  and  their  spirit  seems 
to  inform  the  soul  of  the  poet.  With  this  idea,  from  which  our  author 
first  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  theme,  ends  Laodamia,  a  poem 
which  forms  the  diamond  lock  to  that  rare  collection  of  Wordswor- 
thian  gems. 

We  arise  from  its  perusal,  with  a  feeling,  that  we  have  been  com* 
muning  with  a  mind  at  once  vigorous  and  gentle,  the  very  tone  of 
which  harmonizes  and  elevates  our  own. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  subject,  plot,  and  general  characteristics 
of  Laodamia.  In  its  composition,  the  poet  seems  to  have  blended  the 
fearless  felicity  of  his  youth,  with  the  grandeur  of  his  riper  years  ; 
thus  the  incidents  of  a  romantic  story  are  related  with  scarcely  an 
impurity  of  expression,  while  the  beings  of  his  imagination  are  en* 
souled  with  the  true  spirit  of  humanity.  It  possesses  strength  with- 
out violence — lieauty  without  weakness — at  times  he  gathers  up  treas« 
ures  of  thought  and  legendary  lore,  and  "  melts  them  down  mto  single 
hues."  Many  of  his  sentences  are  pictures.  His  words  '*  live  and 
breathe,''  sending  forth  now  a  murmur  of  joy,  and  now  the  piercing 
waU  of  grief.  Another  marked  feature  of  the  poem  is,  its  eondensa- 
taon. 
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**  Thou  found'st— «Dd  I  forgive  thee    here  thoa  art  I" 

He  never  dwells  long  on  one  thought,  but  strikes  the  key  note*  aad 
leaves  the  echo  of  the  melody  to  swell  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and 
while*  perhaps,  the  careless  reader  will  observe  only  the  "  painted 
bubbles"  on  the  surface,  the  reflecting  mind  will  behold  beautiful  con- 
ceptions, flashing  upward  from  below. 

An  indescribable  gentleness  of  spirit  pervades  almost  every  line, 
and  beautifully  tinges  the  thoughts,  which  an  inferior  poet  would  have 
expressed  with  a  glaring  obtrusiveness.  There  is,  however,  no  exces- 
sive or  unmanly  niceness — no  '*  creamy  smoothness,"  or  fatal  facility 
of  expression,  carrying  our  poet  beyond  the  limits  of  his  subject  or 
the  feeling.  If  there  is  an  occasional  want  of  melody — ^there  is  never 
of  strength,  nor  of  imagination.  The  rhythm  and  versification  are 
most  happily  chosen — while  the  style,  fresh  and  idiomatic,  marks  a 
mind  fully  alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  poetic  art.  But  above  all — 
let  us  regard  for  a  moment  the  profound  moral  that  the  poem  teaches, 
'*The  necessity  of  a  just  equipoise  between  the  laws  of  reason  and 
affection."  How  could  it  have  been  more  happily  conveyed  to  us 
than  by  this  example,  culled  out  from  the  ante-Homeric  age»  and  ver- 
sified in  language  which,  by  its  sweetness  and  beauty,  expresses  the 
symphony  which  prevails  in  nature  and  society.  We  cannot  but  ad- 
mire Laodamia,  and  with  it,  the  author — ^England's  greatest  Laureate, 
who,  in  some  of  the  higher  walks  of  peetry,  stands  without  a  rival, 
and  *'who  has  brought  under  the  magic  power  of  verse  the  loftiest 
themes."  To  none  more  appropriately  than  to  himself,  can  the  bene- 
diction be  ascribed  which  his  own  lips  hiave  uttered  : — 

'^Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares."  R.  w.  a* 


♦  ♦• 


In  describing  the  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  biographer.  Dr. 
Holland,  makes  use  of  the  following  expression : — "  He  was  loyal  to 
his  convictions."  These  words  not  only  embrace  the  principles  of 
that  marvelous  life,  but  suggest  the  reason  of  its  great  success.  His 
earnestness,  his  honesty,  his  power,  and  his  popularity  may  all  be 
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traced  to  his  rigorous  ezeroise  of  personal  loyalty.  He  was  delibe- 
rate and  thorough  in  forming  his  opinions,  and,  having  formed  them» 
he  possessed  the  hardihood  and  independence  to  cany  them  at  onoe 
into  execution.  He  was  true  to  his  own  convictions  of  duty.  The 
fear  of  public  opmion  never  caused  him  to  act  with  precipitancy  or 
procrastination.  When  the  desolations  of  war  were  sweeping  over  us* 
when  hasty  men  pronounced  him  incompetent,  and  careful  men 
regarded  him  with  misgiving  hearts,  looking  far  beneath  the  surface  of 
eYentSy  comprehending  the  momentous  interests  involved  in  the  con- 
test, yet  remembering  that  he  was  the  representative  of  Grovemment* 
and  the  executor  of  Law,  he  wielded  the  energies  of  the  nation  with 
an  upright  and  far-sighted  statesmanship,  that  to-day  commands  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Had  his  purposes  been  shaped  according  to 
the  shiftmg  demands  of  public  opinion,  the  result  would  have  proved 
disastrous  to  himself  and  fatal  to  the  country.  Throughout  his  life, 
Mr.  Lincoln  ever  exhibited  the  same  conscientious  and  searching 
thought  in  forming  his  convictions,  and  the  same  undeviating  persist- 
ency in  their  execution.  But  separating  the  idea  from  its  application 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  we  shall  find  that  loyalty  to  convictions 
embraces  an  abstract  truth  that  will  bear  expansion  and  analysis. 

The  term  conviction,  denoting  a  mental  state,  primarily  implies  a 
struggle  or  effort  It  is  that  condition  of  satisfactory  settlement  that 
results  from  the  successful  employment  of  the  mental  and  moral  pow- 
ers. It  involves  calm  deliberation,  an  mtelligent  calculation  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  a  keen  insight  Into  the  demands  of  right  and 
duty.  A  responsibility  is  incumbent  on  every  man.  making  it  his 
imperative  duty  to  form  settled  convictions,  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  exercise  the  thought  sufBcient  to  render  his  opinions  satisfactory 
and  stable.  The  next  requirement  is  loyalty  to  those  convictions. 
And  by  loyalty,  we  mean,  not  a  mere  nominal  adherence,  but  a  sober 
determination  to  resist  seduction,  to  surmount  difficultyt  and  to  brave 
danger.  In  the  view  here  presented,  therefore,  loyalty  to  convictions 
becomes  one  of  the  truest  and  safest  maxims  of  life.  It  implies  an 
intelligent  and  careful  investigation  of  all  the  problems  and  relations 
of  our  lives ;  it  involves  the  formation  of  stable  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions of  right  and  duty,  and  requires  the  energy  and  determination  to 
maintain  and  execute  those  opinions  in  the  practical  experience  of  life. 
Thus  conformed  and  regulated,  life  is  almost  sure  to  be  crowned  with 
success  and  honor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  operation  of  this  principle  produces  earnest- 
ness of  character.    It  requires  us  first,  to  think  carefully,  and  then  to 
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act  vigorously.  Our  convictions  mast  necessarily  l>e  snch  as  are 
approved  by  conscience  and  commended  by  reason.  Our  whole 
nature  is  brought  into  cheerful  acquiescence,  and  all  our  executive 
powers  awakened  and  applied  with  enthusiasm.  Conscious  that  we 
have  surveyed  the  whole  ground,  believing  that  we  have  formed  a 
wise  and  permanent  decision,  we  press  forward  in  the  attainment  of 
our  object,  with  great  zealousness  of  purpose  and  of  effort 

Again,  it  builds  up  the  character  in  all  the  attributes  of  honesty. 
A  conviction  involves  the  approval  of  an  active  <;onscience,  and  as  an 
active  conscience  is  never  an  accessory  to  guilt,  our  convictions  must 
of  necessity  be  upright.  If  we  are  loyal  to  them,  therefore,  in  word 
and  deed,  a  falsehood  or  deception  will  be  impossible.  A  thorough, 
uncompromising  loyalty  will  pervade  our  whole  life,  and  become,  as 
it  were,  an  essential,  irradicable  attribute  of  our  individualism.  The 
respect  and  confidence  of  others  will  be  freely  extended  to  us,  and  to 
Isnow  and  feel  that  those  we  meet  in  our  daily  routine,  regard  us  \nth 
feelings  of  esteem  and  admiration,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  rewards  of 
existence. 

But  the  most  important  benefit  arising  from  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciple in  question,  and  that  which  includes  all  others,  is  the  mental  and 
moral  development  that  results.  Conformity  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science in  all  our  social  relations  and  business  dealings ;  comprehen- 
sive and  intelligent  thought  upon  the  great  questions  that  press  them- 
selves for  decision ;  earnestness  and  vigor  in  dischai^ging  the  respon- 
sibilities imposed  by  duty;  these  are  the  qualities  which  result 
from  the  activity  of  every  faculty  and  of  every  power  necessitated  in 
forming  and  executing  our  convictions,  and  the  qualities,  also,  which 
develop  a  strong,  upright,  noble  manhood.  The  man  who  is  loyal  to 
his  convictions,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  terms,  loyal  and  conviction, 
must  look  beyond  himself  and  his  limited  experience,  and  seek  in  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge,  for  instruction  and  guidance. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  Is  lead  to  an  acquaintance  with  literature  and  sd- 
ence;  and  these  bring  in  their  train  liberal  culture,  generous  impulses, 
and  noble  aspirations.  Loyalty  to  convictions,  therefore,  cultivates  in 
us  those  moral  virtues  which  induce  the  esteem  and  confidence  ai 
others,  and  leads,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  unfolding  and  liberali- 
zing of  the  mental  powers ;  in  short,  leads  to  all  that  is  great  and 
good  in  character  and  in  life. 

Loyalty  to  convictions,  though  the  true  principle  for  all  life,  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  college  life.  True  success  in  college  does  not  con- 
sist in  obtaining  high  appointments,  prizes,  or  wooden  spoons.    He  is 
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soooeasfaU  who  leaves  college  with  his  mind  enlarged  and  invigorated 
by  the  studies  of  the  coarse,  with  some  practical  acquaintance  with 
literature  and  life,  and  who  carries  with  him  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  claesnuates.  Oollege  life  is  too  much  a  strife  for  college 
honors.  Too  frequently  these  engross  the  mind  and  obscure  the  real 
advantages  and  objects  of  the  course.  We  are  here,  or  we  should  be 
here,  for  development, — ^not  development  of  the  intellect  simply,  but 
of  the  social  and  moral  qualities  as  well,  which  alone  can  render 
character  beautiful  and  lovely.  In  our  endeavors  for  the  distinctions 
of  college  life,  we  are  apt  to  lose  its  richest  rewards.  It  generally 
happens  that  the  Philosophicals  of  a  class  do  not  develop  into  the 

best  scholars,  nor  the  DeForests  into  the  best  writers  and  speakers, 
nor  the  spoon  men  into  the  most  esteemed  members  of  society. 

Those  who  struggle  for  these  honors,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
regard  them  as  the  main  objects  of  college  life,  work  upon  a  wrong 
basis.  When  college  days  are  ended,  and  they  engage  with  the 
sharp,  strong,  practical  men  of  the  world,  the  mist  that  has  veiled 
their  minds  in  delusion,  is  swept  away,  and  their  mistake  becomes 
apparent.  While  they  are  engaged  in  reforming  their  principles  and 
incentives,  if  indeed  they  have  the  courage  to  attempt  the  reforma- 
tion, and  the  ability  to  affect  it,  the  ordinary  men  of  college  days 
with  their  steady  purposes  and  manly  character  pass  them  by  and 
leave  them  behind  forever.  The  history  of  successful  men  in  life  and 
of  brilliant  men  in  college  shows  that  these  are  facts. 

How  then  shall  college  life  be  rendered  successful  {  We  answer 
briefly,  by  loyalty  to  convictions.  Aman's  common  sense  wDl  readily 
teach  him  what  are  the  genuine,  and  what  the  spurious  objects  of  his 
effort ;  and  when  these  questions  are  settled,  he  should  have  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  manliness  to  follow  what  appears  to  him  his  duty. 
It  matters  not  that  he  may,  in  consequence,  see  others  reap  the  high- 
est honors  of  college.  His  compensation  will  be  a  mind  disciplined 
by  study,  stored  with  useful  information,  and  well  fitted  by  the  sober, 
earnest  exercise  of  its  faculties  for  the  duties  of  practical  life.  More- 
over, he  will  possess  an  integrity  and  nobleness,  united  with  a  general 
symmetry  of  character,  that  will  secure  him  affection  and  confidence 
wherever  he  goes. 

Again,  loyalty  to  convictions  is  a  principle  calculated  to  insure 
increased  purity  and  moral  strength  in  college.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  we  look  with  complaisance,  and  even  with  approbation,  upon 
innumerable  forms  of  deception  and  falsehood  that  our  consciences 
squarely  condemn.    This  is  certainly  an  unhealthy  state  of  opmion. 
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and  one  filled  with  dangerous  tendencies.  However  lightly  we  may 
regard  these  practices,  and  altbongh  we  may  consider  that  they  are 
only  for  the  college  coarse,  it  is  patent  they  cannot  be  constantly 
indulged  without  inducing  such  a  familiarity  with  deception  as  shall 
make  an  unprincipled  course  a  comparatively  easy  matter  after  col- 
lie life  is  over.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  regain  integrity  tiian  to 
preserve  it.  The  most  amiable  disposition  and  the  most  brilliant 
talents  cannot  secure  one  against  the  corroding  effects  of  distinst. 
To  have  one's  integrity  and  principle  suspected,  saps  the  fonndatioB 
of  character  and  leads  to  ruin.  The  danger  of  such  a  result  is  avoid- 
ed, and  the  character  made  reliable  and  manly,  by  heeding  the  still 
small  voice  within  that  continually  warns  us  against  the  evil  of  wrong 
doing.  If  we  would  only  be  loyal  to  our  convictions,  the  experience 
of  a  college  course  would  engraft  truth  and  honesty  upon  the  charac- 
ter so  as  to  render  them  inseparable  parts  of  our  being. 

The  same  principle  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  desirable  and 
permanent  popularity.  Popularity  is  much  sought  in  college  and  is 
usually  sought  in  vain.  All  forms  of  subserviency  and  art  are  nanal- 
ly  detected  and  despised.  A  man  trying  particularly  to  be  popular, 
comes  to  be  particularly  unpopular.  Popularity  is  not  an  end  but  a 
result.  In  the  only  desirable  sense  it  is  a  deep  and  permanent  seat  in 
the  esteem  and  affections  of  those  around  us,  and  is  to  be  obtained 
by  the  cultivation  and  practice  of  those  manly  and  generous  qualities 
which  we  know  will  win  the  heart.  If  we  act  with  integrity  and 
principle,  if  we  exhibit  a  manly  independence  tempered  by  a  cordial 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  if  we  manifest  a  spirit  and  mind  of 
our  own  without  arrogance  or  self  sufficiency,  in  a  word,  if  we  are 
truly  loyal  to  our  convictions,  we  shall  depart  from  college,  leaving  in 
the  minds  of  all  a  r^ard  that  will  still  be  fresh  when  other  likings 
have  passed  away.  The  impression  of  real  goodness  of  character  and 
soundness  of  principle  sinks  deep  into  the  heart  and  outlasts  a  thou- 
sand fftncies  that  were  at  first  more  engrossing. 

College  life  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  character  and 
destiny,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  a  good  influence.  Let 
the  student,  then,  be  loyal  to  his  convictions  in  the  fullest,  highest 
sense  of  the  terms,  and,  though  he  may  not  hope  for  the  marvelous 
life  of  a  Lincoln,  he  can,  at  least,  be  true  to  the  noblest  part  of  his 
being,  be  earnest,  upright,  and  manly.  i.  l. 
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Townsend  Compositions. 

The  following  gubjeota  for  the  Townsend  Compositions  have  been  given  to  the 
Class  of  'el  :— 

I. — Modern  English  Poetry  compared  with  the  Poetry  of  tlie  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. 

II. — ^Tbe  power  of  Ideas  oontrasted  with  the  power  of  Individual  Men. 

III.— The  Effects  of  the  Puritan  Rebellion  on  the  Eoglish  Constitution. 

ly.— -The  Future  of  Russia. 


Y.  L.  B.  Supper. 

The  Annual  Supper  of  the  Yale  Lit.  Board  was  given  at  the  New  Haven  House, 
oa  the  evening  of  ICay  first.  The  occasion  was  festive,  the  guests  jubilant,  and 
the  bill  of  £u«  extensive. 


Boat  Racing. 

The  crews  chosen  to  participate  in  the  usual  Spring  Raees,  are  as  follows: — 
VARtlNA.  GLTTJNA. 


8HBLL. 

Wm.  H.  Fbbbt,  '68,  (Stroke.) 
C.  A.  DbKat,  '68. 
T.  F.  Hinds,  '70. 

&  F.  BUOKUN,  '69. 

J.  K.  H.  BaFoufT,  '68. 

E.  a.  SrsDMAir,  '67,  (Bow.) 


BBSUL 

C.  W.  BiNGHAic,  '68^  (Stroke.) 
H.  Walkkb. 

B.  A.  FowLlB,  '68. 
H.  W.  Patmb,  '6T. 

C.  L.  MOBQAV,  !67. 

G.  A.  Adeb,  '67,  (Bow.) 


GIG.  SBEQLU 

yf,  A.  McEjNmnr,  '68,  (Stroke ) 

K.  TiUiRT,  '70. 

£.  G.  Sbldsk,  '70. 

O.  C.  HoRSB,  '68. 

J.  E.  CUBBiiH,  '70. 

Wm.  Pabsohb,  '68,  (Bow.) 

The  Races  are  expected  to  come  off  on  the  22d  of  Uay,  at  f\ill  tide. 
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Base  Ball. 


The  match  game  of  Ball,  between  the  Sophomore  Nines  of  Tale  and  Naaaau, 
was  played  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  the  4th  instant,  being  witnessed  bj  a 
large  number  of  people.  The  Yale  Nine  took  the  boat  for  New  Yoiic  on  Friday 
evening,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  their  friends,  and  reached  Princeton  on 
Saturday,  at  noon.  They  were  rcKseived  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner  by  '^  of 
Nassau,  who  had  made  every  preparation  for  the  visit. 

Play  began  at  about  2  o  clock,  on  a  wretched  field,  where  the  left  fidder  was 
unable  to  see  the  home  base. 

It  ended  at  6.30,  in  favor  of  the  Nassau  Club,  by  six  runs. 

The  batting  on  the  part  of  the  Yale  Nine  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Nassan 
Nine,  while  their  fielding,  due  no  doubt  to  want  of  practice,  was  inferior. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Yale  Nine,  to  say  that  Mr.  HooRSB,  their  pitcher,  and 
perhaps  strongest  player,  was  cdhipelled  to  remain  at  home,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness.   To  this  fact,  more  tlian  to  any  thing  else,  we  .attribute  our  defeat. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  both  Nines  and  their  friends  partook  of  a  sump- 
tuous supper,  generously  provided  by  the  students  of  Princeton.  Toasts  were 
drunk,  and  speeches  made  in  honor  of  *'Yale,'*  and  "Nassau  HaU;**  the  pro- 
ceedings being  enlivened  by  College  Songs. 

The  Yale  Nine  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  mnch  pleased  with  their 
visit,  and  unanimous  in  their  thanks  to  the  Sophomore  Class  of  ''Naasan.*' 

The  return  game  will  be  played  at  New  Haven,  abont  the  middle  of  Jnne. 
If  our  Sophomore  Nine  should  then  be  victorious,  the  deciding  game  will  be 
played  shortly  after,  on  neutral  grounds. 

The  following  is  the  score: — 


NASSA.U  '69. 

Ward, 2  b.,  8  Runs,  2  Outs. 

Hope, 0.  f.,  7      "     3  " 

IBVIN, L.  f.,  6      "     3  " 

Bby, C,      7      "     3  " 

S0HBK0K,.-3B.,   7       "       2  " 

M'KlBBBN,  P.,       6       "      3  " 

rawh,  _..as.,6    "    6  " 

Fox, IB.,  6      "      3  " 

HmcBfl, R.F.,6     "     3  " 


YALE  '69. 

COKDICT, C,       4  Buns,  2  Outs. 

Shbldon, P.,       6  "  3  ** 

VanWtok,  ..IB.,   7  "  2  « 

Stbvxk80K,...L.  f.,   6  "  4  " 

McLAJns, 2B.,    6  "  4  " 

DkGrotb, B.  f.,  9  "  2  " 

Tkbrt, L.f,  4  "  6  »* 

BUBRBLL, 3B.,   6  "  2  " 

Cunningham,  .S.  S.,  6  "  3  " 


68 


27 


62 


27 


Kassau  '69, 

12, 

1, 

», 

1, 

n. 

8, 

13, 

% 

3,-58 

Yale     ,'69, 

1, 

3, 

1, 

n, 

4. 

10, 

a, 

6. 

»-^6J 

Umpire — R.  S.  Hdbfht,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Scorers  i  ®-  '^-  ^^"^  ^'^^' 
'^**^*^*  }  P.  H.  Mills,  Nassau. 
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Yale  B.  B.  Olub. 

A  meeting  of  tliote  interebted  in  the  fonnation  of  a  Univereity  Base  Ball  Club, 
was  held  in  the  Presideut's  Lecture  Boom,  on  last  Wednesday  noon.  The  follow- 
ing ofBeers  were  elected : — 

Breaident—Q,  Shbloov,  '67;  &cretory— F.  P.  TxBBT,  '69;   Treasurer,  G.  A. 

Nkwvll,  '68. 

Tlie  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Bbothsb  was  Chairman*  appointed  lant  term,  on 
organization,  made  their  report,  offering  a  system  of  Bje-Laws,  by  which  any  one 
in  the  College  may  become  a  member  of  the  Club,  with  Aill  privileges,  by  paying  a 
fee  of  one  dollar.  A  flill  set  of  bases,  &c.,  was  ordered  to  be  procured,  and  a 
Committee  of  three,  of  which  Mr.  Hooebb,  of  '69,  was  Chairman,  was  appointed 
to  negotiate  for  grounds  in  Hamilton  Park. 

No  finer  material  for  a  Champion  Club  exists  any  where  than  there  is  at  Yale, 
and  we  have  met  defeat  in  some  instances  heretofore  only  on  account  of  imperfect 
organization,  and  a  lack  of  energetic  practice.  Let  us  hope  that  the  end  of  this 
saason  will  see  our  Club  occupying  a  position  worthy  of  its  name. 


University  Orew. 

This  Crew,  upon  whose  exertions  depend  the  hopes  of  Tale  for  the  ooming 
Regatta  at  Lake  Quinsigamond,  will  soon  enter  upon  a  course  of  vigorous  train- 
ing.   It  consists  of— 

W.  A.  Copp,  (Stroke,)         W.  H.  Lra, 

8.  Pabbt,  J.  Corny, 

I.  C.  Hall,  L.  Palmbb,  (Bow.) 


Freshman  Crew. 

The  Class  of  *70,  at  Harvard,  have  accepted  the  challenge  .sent  them  by  "70,  at 
Yale,  and  will  row  over  the  same  course  at  Worcester  as  the  University  Crews. 
Mr.  MoKat,  of  Greenpoint,  is  building  the  Yale  Shell,  for  the  occasion.  The 
Crew  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen:— 

W.  McClintook,  (Stroke,)  C.  N.  Chadwick, 

R.  Tkbbt,  J.  E.  CU&RAN, 

T.  F.  HzKDS)  A.  Cleveland,  (Bow.) 


Brothers  Prize  Debate. 

The  Freshman  Prize  Debate  came  off  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  8th  instant 
The  speakers  themselves  did  nobly,  and  reflected  honor  upon  their  Class.  In 
Brothers,  ten  contestants  entered, — ^In  Linonia,  fourteen. 

CommiiUi  of  Award.-^JL  W.  WBiear,  Ph.  D.,  A.  L.  Traqt,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Platt, 
Esq. 

Question  for  jDwetiSMOfk— "  Is  the  Bepublican  form  of  Government,  as  exhibited 
in  the  United  States,  preferable  to  the  Monarchical  form,  as  exhibited  in  England  ?** 
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Speakera. — I.  E.  S.  Huiis,  Kew  Haven;  2.  ILF.  Ttleb,  New  Haven:  3.  6. 
W.  Bbbw,  Winterport,  Me.;  4.  G.  S.  Pbbt,  Bridgeport,  Gt;  5.  C.  H.  Diz,  Sevflle, 
0.;  6.  W.  HBsnro,  Ohicago,  HI.;  7.  T.  T.  Platkb,  Nashvillei  Tenn.;  8.  W.  a 
GuuiVBR,  Chicago,  BL ;  9.  F.  J.  Stvs,  New  Orleans,  La.;  10.  B.  W^.  DaFnoBi; 
New  Tork. 

Prizes  awarded  as  follows: — Ist,  W.  0.  Gullivsb;  2d,  M.  F.  Ttleb;  3d,  S.  S. 
Hums,  G.  3.  Psbt. 


Llnonla  Prize  Debate. 

OornniU^  of  AwattL-^vo,  G.  Holt,  B.  A.,  B.  B.  Pkbbt,  H.  A.,  LaASDsaT. 
Chakbbbiaik,  U,  a 

Que$Uon. — Resolved,  The  Centralization  of  Power  in  this  Government,  as  advo- 
cated bj  Hamilton,  is  preferable  to  the  Diffiision  of  Power,  as  advocated  bj  Jefler- 
sou. 

Aftrnwrn.-^!.  A.  P.  Cravs,  Adrian,  Mich.;  2.  E.  B.  Thokas,  Oortlandville,  N. 
Y.;  3.  D.  M.  BoNB,  Petersburg,  HI.;  4.  H.  B.  Masok,  Chicago,  HL;  5.  W.  & 
LOGAK,  Washington,  Ct 

JBvening, — 6.  J.  E.  Cubran,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  7.  E  J.  Edwabds,  New  Haven,  Ct ; 
8.  C.  McC.  Eebvs,  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  9.  H.  A.  Riunr,  Jr.,  Montrose,  Pa.;  10.  W. 
Vans.  Woodwabd,  Plattsburg,  N.Y.;  11.  N.  B.  Cot,  Sandusky,  0.;  12.  Lu  W. 
HiOKS,  Worcester,  Mass.;  13.  J.  W.  Anduws,  Columbus,  0.;  14.  W.  &  Hou, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Prizes  awarded  as  follows: — ^Ist,  H.  B.  Mason,  J.  W.  Ahdbews;  2d,  G.  McC 
RsEVB;  3d,  N.  B.  Cot,  W.  &  Logan. 


|9*Habtz,  the  renowned  illusionist,  gave  a  series  of  his  celebrated  enteftain- 
ments  in  Music  Hall,  the  early  part  of  this  week.  Truly  he  is  the  king  of  magi* 
dans,  and  his  tricks  are  the  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  ever  peiformed  in  this 
city. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.-^We  have  received  the  May  Number  of  Oliver  Optia' 
Magazine, — a  very  entertaining  thing,  by  the  way,  to  the  class  of  readers  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  AdverHeemmUs  in  this  Number. 


Oorreotloffi. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Saxuxl  Pabbt,  of  Clinton,  N.  J.,  was  accidentally  omitted 
from  the  programme  of  Junior  Exhibition,  in  the  last  Number  of  the  hn. 
Bit  Onttioa  on  "Thomas  Ohalmers**  deserved  a  better  fortoae. 
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OtfOB  more  the  olasiies  are  assembled  in  these  familiar  College  buildings.  The 
great  wheels  of  College,  so  to  speak,  have  again  commenced  to  revolve.  Vacation, 
as  usual,  has  been  very  pleasant  A  large  number,  even  at  this  earlj  date,  have 
begun  to  look  forward,  through  ten  weeks,  to  a  longer  respite  fW>m  duty. 

The  Seniors,  having  now  but  one  recitation  a  daj,  seem  to  be  the  most  favored 
of  all  the  students.  The  Sophomores,  after  having  for  fourteen  weeks,  amid  much 
tribulation,  floundered  in  the  un&thomable  depths  of  Puckle*s  Mathematics,  begin 
the  new  term  with  the  plainer  science  of  Surveying.  The  Freshmen,  not  having 
now  so  many  recitations  a  week  as  hitherto,  and  having  become  fuUy  accustomed 
to  the  ways  of  College,  seem  as  jubilant  as  their  condition  will  admit.  The 
Juniors  begin  to  think  that  the  epithet,  *'JoUy,''  is  sadly  inapplicable  to  them.  To 
recite  twice  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  after  the  ease  of  last  term,  is  not  particu- 
larly easy  or  comforting.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt,  whether  the  Faculty 
intend  to  bring  about  the  untimely  death  of  the  Class  of  '68,  or  are  giving  them 
long  and  difficult  lessons,  to  fkcilitate  the  laudable  process  of  "skinning."  Some 
bid  fair  to  arrive  at  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  this  science. 

Optics  gives  rise  to  the  use  of  many  emphatic  adjectives  and  "  elegant  little  exple- 
tives.*' Undoubtedly  a  petition  will  be  sent  in  to  have  the  lessons  in  Logic  length- 
ened, as  we  take  at  present  but  thirty  pages  at  a  time,  including  the  advance  and 
Beview.  The  visions  of  glory  wrapt  up  in  Prof.  Loomie*8  Astronomy  are  being 
unfolded  to  us  from  day  to  day.  It  would  require  considerable  mathematical  skill 
to  determine  which  is  the  more  withering  to  the  spirits  of  a  person  reciting,  the 
spioj  "  how  so,"  so  often  repeated  in  Sophomore  year,  or  the  laconic  ejaculations  of 
our  observer  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Those  of  us  who  study  French,  are  highly 
delighted  with  the  pronunciation,  which,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain  at  present,  is 
a  cross  between  a  grunt  and  articulate  speech.  It  is  commonly  reported,  that  after 
we  have  finished  Optics,  we  are  to  have,  in  addition  to  our  Philosophy,  an  especial 
treatise  on  Heat.  Let  them  pile  it  on.  It  will  be  impossible  to  make  it  much  Al>^ 
ter  for  us  than  it  is  already. 

Prominent  among  the  amusements  of  the  term  is  the  spinning  of  tops.  Having 
had  occasion  to  go  to  a  fourth  story  room,  in  the  north  entry  of  North  Middle,  we 
found  about  a  dozen  or  less  enterprising  Juniors  engaged  in  the  manly  sport.  A 
ring  bad  been  marked  out  in  the  entry,  in  which  several  tops  were  placed,  and  the 
industrious  youths  were  "  pegging**  at  them  with  a  surprising  degree  of  avidity. 
This  kind  of  amusement  appears  this  year  to  have  spread  its  contagion  throughout 
all  classes.  Marbles  also  are  receiving  considerable  attention.  Under  the  inspira- 
tion derived  IVom  these  games,  undoubtedly,  much  mental  as  well  as  physical  pro- 
gress will  be  nutde. 

Boating,  we  trust,  's  as  lively  as  ever.  The  University  men  have  not  yet  begun 
their  laborious  traming.  We  feel  assured  that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
win  in  the  raoe  next  Summer.  If  Harvard  has  six  more  powerful  men,  she  must 
have  a  crew  of  giants. 

The  new  reading  room  is  being  nicely  fitted  up,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  students.  We  have  long  felt  the  need  of 
■aeh  an  Institution.    It  is  something  which  all  will  appreciate. 
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And  now,  good  friends  of  the  Lit.,  let  me  uy  a  few  words  in  behalf  <^  tiie 
Board  of  *68.  We  shall  attempt  to  make  the  Kagazine  both  interesticg  and 
instructive.  It  is  our  intention  to  have  every  number  published  at  a  oerttin  time 
of  the  month.  Now  in  order  that  the  Lit.  may  come  out  promptly  on  time,  it  ia 
necessary  that  all  contributions  should  be  sent  in  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  its 
publication.  This  can  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  very  little  care.  There  need  be 
no  delay.  As  far  as  is  within  our  power,  we  will  fulfil  our  promise  to  be  pcnc- 
tual. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  also  extended  to  the  members  of  all  classes  to  assist  ns  in 
sustaining  the  Magazine.  Tlie  Lit.  has  been  too  much  of  a  class  affair.  It  ought 
to  be  more  generally  supported.  A  Senior  should  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignitr 
to  favor  us  with  an  article ;  a  Sophomore  should  not  hold  back  his  production  uott! 
he  revels  amid  the  far-famed  pleasures  of  Junior  year;  nor  should  a  member  of 
the  lowest  class  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  until  he  has  doffed  his  Freahman 
robes.  Therefore,  ye  Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  send  in  your 
contributions,  (bearing  in  mind  about  the  two  weeks,)  and  in  the  language  of  oar 
whilom  instructor  in  the  Broad  Sword  exercise,  it  will  be  "  pleasing  and  satisfso- 
tory"  to  all  parties.  Now  don't  think  that  we  are  making^  ai^  appeal  on  account  cf 
the  extremity  of  necessity.  Such  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  but  it  must  be  appa- 
rent to  you  all  that  the  Lrr.  will  be  much  more  interesting,  if  all  classes  coopente 
in  supporting  it. 

The  weekly  issue  of  the  Gourant  renders  an  Editor's  Table  almost  superfluous. 
To  circulate  items  of  interest,  after  they  have  already  been  announced  to  the  Ool- 
lesre  world,  seems  quite  unnecessary.  It  reminds  us  of  a  gentleman  cf  the  Class  cf 
*68.  who,  one  day,  with  great  animation,  announced  to  his  Club  the  death  of  (jeoe- 
ral  Scott,  long  after  that  hero  had 

«•  Shuffled  off  this  mortal  ooll." 

To  write  a  witty  Table  does  not  come  within  our  province.  Tou  wiO,  undoobt- 
edly,  consider  this  as  an  astonishing  piece  of  information.  If  you  wish  some- 
thing spicy,  possess  your  souls  in  patience  until  our  two  Editors,  who  have  snci]  a 
rich  vein  of  humor,  shall  sit  down  at  that  imaginaiy  piece  of  fhmiture  known  as 
the  Table  of  the  Yale  Lit.  Board. 

The  students  are  once  more  beginning  to  sit  on  the  College  fence.  This  they 
have  always  considered  their  undisputed  prerogative.  There  is  no  other  place  in 
the  whole  College  grounds,  which  possesses  so  much  attraction  as  the  familiar  cor- 
ner of  this  old  fence.  Persons  who  have  long  since  graduated,  remember  it  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  reverence.  The  idea  that  the  visitors  at  the  New  Haven  House 
are  disturbed  by  the  congregation  of  the  students  in  A-ont  of  South  College,  appears 
to  us  to  be  an  absurdity.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  now  be  prohib- 
ited  from  sitting  on  the  fence.  Instead  of  being  injurious  to  the  students,  these 
nightly  gatherings  at  this  spot  are  physically,  intellectually,  morally  and  socially 
advantageous.  They  are  the  opHmum  condemerUum^  the  very  spice  of  our  OoDege 
life,— conducive  alike  to  harmony  and  happiness.  May  the  Faculty,  then,  look 
with  leniency  upon  this  innocent  College  custom,  which  has  been  handed  down 
(torn  generation  to  generation,  as  one  of  the  most  precious  of  Yale's  legacies. 
But  we  are  extending  our  talk  too  far.  Orim  visions  of  mirrors  and  lenses  haont 
us  like  spectres,  telling  with  most  emphatio  distinctness,  that  it  is  now  time  to 
turn  our  attention  to  other  things. 
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Fob  speaks  of  a  man  appointed  by  Apollo  to  criticise  a  poem,  who 
returned  the  work  with  severe  stricture  on  its  defects,  and  replied 
that  he  had  not  troubled  himself  about  its  merits.  The  god  gave 
him  a  sack  of  unwinnowed  wheat  and  bade  him  pick  out  the  chaff  for 
his  pains.  Apollo  will  be  a  convenient  scapegoat,  if  enthusiasm  for 
the  author  of  "Milton"  and  ''  Warren  Hastings"  shall  lead  to 
extravagant  panegyric  in  this  article. 

Macaulay  was  an  author  of  that  period,  whose  return  is  said  to 
be  always  marked  by  a  "  sunburst  of  our  literature."  He  was  bom 
the  first  year  of  the  century.  While  yet  in  early  youth,  Hannah 
More,  his  preceptress,  writes  of  him  that  he  surfeits  his  friends  with 
recitals  of  poetry,  and  astonishes  older  people  with  literary  talk. 
He  entered  Cambridge  at  eighteen,  and  at  once  took  a  prominent 
stand.  In  college  he  continued  his  poetry  in  a  manner  alarming  to 
the  prospect  of  his  future  greatness.  His  efforts  gained  the  highest 
prizes,  but  from  the  destiny  of  a  Homer  or  Shakspeare,  he  was  saved 
by  a  circumstance  of  fearful  import  to  those  who  neglect  Linonia  and 
Brothers.  The  debating  societies  of  Cambridge  are  famous,  and  it 
was  on  their  floors  that,  clipping  the  wings  of  his  Pegasus,  he  took 
the  direct  footpath  to  fame,  for  the  Whigs  opened  to  him  the  doors  of 
Parliament  as  soon  as  his  first  publications  added  the  reputation  of  a 
brilliant  essayist  to  that  of  a  powerful  debater.  To  speak  of  his 
advance  from  success  to  fame  in  Parliament,  and  glory  in  literature, 
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is  only  to  repeat  a  story  which  has  ever  been  a  manrel  nntil  his 
pages  have  been  read  and  his  speeches  studied. 

Maoanlay  was  the  most  popular  writer  of  the  centniy.  This 
needs  no  proof  to  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  secure  from  the 
library  a  copy  of  bis  Essays  or  History.  In  England*  Dickens  has 
shared  with  bim  this  popularity.  But  what  American  would  Tentore 
to  proclaim  his  preference  for  the  writer  of  The  American  Noiee,  over 
the  first  British  author  who  has  been  noble  enough  to  desire*  or  brave 
enough  to  attempt,  an  honest  history  of  the  period  and  eyents  wfaldi 
gave  birth  io  constitutional  liberty  t 

That  Macaulay  deserves  his  popalariiy,  no  critic  has  ever  attempt- 
ed to  deny.  That  he  is  a  great  writer,  nearly  all  are  agreed.  Being 
able  to  fortify  the  position  taken  concerning  his  popularity,  on  the 
firm  ground  of  statistical  fact,  it  is  easy  to  advance  a  little  further 
and  declare  him  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  the  century.  Edward 
Everett,  indeed,  has  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  he  was  '*  the  most 
brilliant  writer  of  our  own  or  any  other  age ;"  Guizot,  that  he  was 
'*  the  most  brilliant  writer  in  the  English  language."  We  remember 
GsBsar  as  a  great  soldier  and  a  good  recorder  of  his  own  exploits. 
His  capacity  as  an  orator  fell  short  of  nothing  but  surpassing  Pompey. 
But  he  never  tried  poetry,  and  his  Gommentaries  will  not  be  remem- 
bered by  school-boys  as  so  fascinating  as  "Macaulay's  Essays." 
Macaulay  was  preeminently  great  as  a  statesman,  an  hisUnian,  an 
essayist,  and  a  poet.  Versatility  of  genius  is  too  low  an  attribute  tor 
his  varied  success.  It  seems  more  consistent  with  his  oharacter  to 
say  that  he  possessed  sach  practical  common  sense  that  in  any  under- 
taking warranted  by  his  tastes,  he  was  incapable  of  losing  reputation. 
This  is  indeed  to  offend  the  votaries  of  genius  who  would  claim  this 
great  writer  among  their  penates ;  but  can  they  convince  any  one 
that  the  practicality  of  lincoln  was  a  quality  inferior  to  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  ? 

His  political  life  was  mostly  passed  before  he  commenced  the 
History  of  England.  To  his  failure  of  re-election  to  Parliament*  the 
world  owes  this  great  work ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  no  less  indebted  for 
his  services  in  the  state,  than  to  his  literary  labors.  In  Parliament 
he  carried  the  name  of  the  '*  Burke  of  the  age,"  and  all  his  gigantic 
power  was  thrown  on  the  side  of  Independence,  Liberty,  and  Beform. 
Slavery  received  the  deepest  cut  ever  awarded  in  debate.  In  h» 
speeches  against  this  evil  in  British  colonies,  and  it  is  refreehiof 
to  remember  his  deeds  in  this  age  of  Eyre  trials  and  Eingsley  treadi- 
eries.    Our  country  was  constantly  in  his  mind,  and  from  Us  vast 
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information  respeotlDg  our  institutions,  he  constantly  drew  his  most 
forcible  illustrations,  coupled  with  sentiments  never  failing  to  produce 
respect  for  the  American  nation.  To  Maoaulay  we  owe  as  much  as 
to  John  Bright,  for  creating  faTorable  impressions  of  us  among  a 
people  disposed  to  undervalue  anything  under  English ;  and  if  the 
times  of  the  two  men  had  been  reversed,  no  doubt  his  principles 
would  have  gained  him  the  place  in  our  affections  that  Bright  holds. 

In  speaking,  he  was  ungraceful.  When  he  was  expected  to  utter 
a  word  in  debate,  the  house  was  filled.  He  entered  amid  the  buzzing 
of  suppressed  comment  on  his  bearing,  his  looks,  his  dress,  (which 
was  usually  shabby,)  and  concerning  his  vast  powers.  When  he 
arose,  he  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  the  floor,  threw  one  hand  back  of 
his  body,  as  if  to  put  behind  him  all  extraneous  thoughts,  and  struck 
at  once  at  the  key-note  of  the  subject.  His  voice  is  represented  as 
unpleasant  and  monotonous,  and  his  manner  of  speaking,  like  the 
working  of  a  pump  handle.  But  when  this  pump  was  once  under 
way,  it  drew  from  a  vast  well  of  information  such  floods  of  fllustra- 
tion,  analogies,  and  clinching  argument,  as  effectually  quenched  any 
opponent's  fire.  History  seemed  to  furnish  him  instances  on  any 
topic  It  may  be  judged  that  these  vast  stores  of  his  memory  were 
in  great  demand  in  legislation.  If  any  law  involving  the  principiefi 
of  political  economy,  needing  a  knowledge  of  precedents,  or  a  keen 
insight  into  future  probabilities,  was  to  be  framed,  Tom  Macaulay's 
mind  was  the  storehouse  which  supplied  the  needs  of  every  committee. 

The  History  of  England  is  declared  by  a  prominent  writer  to  be 
the  most  perfect  work  ever  issued  firom  the  English  press.  It  had, 
hardly  left  the  type  when  the  publishers  perceived  its  amazing  popu^ 
larity,  and  paid  the  author  a  princely  revenue  for  monopoly  of  selling.. 
The  work  merited  the  favor  it  found.  The  only  fault  ever  found  ia 
it,  is  its  fascinating  style.  "  The  old  almanac  style  of  history"  is 
detested  as  much  by  this  author,  as  sought  by  others.  Critics  have 
thought  something  wrong  must  be  concealed  beneath  charms  so 
enticing.  The  critics  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  see  books 
thrive  in  spite  of  immense  faults  which  their  pens  have  lashed,  that 
they  have  come  to  accept  these  faults  as  a  sign  of  success.  Their 
absence  in  Maoaulay  is  deemed  a  bad  omen ;  he  is  too  interesting  to 
be  good.  His  short  sentences  will  be  short  lived,  thinks  Prof.  Beed. 
Poe  thinks  he  is  too  readable  to  be  sound,  and  denounces  his  aiming 
'*  to  leave  no  minute  gap  which  the  reader  might  have  to  fill  up  with 
thought.''  Oertain  mathematical  treatises  might  be  recommended 
to  the  author  of  the  "  Baven,"  which  would  be  unobjectionable  on 
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this  score ;  but  contrary  to  his  opinion,  it  will  be  deenied  the  peealiar 
glory  of  our  historian  to  hare  brought  back  the  story  of  ages  to  its 
proper  channel ;  to  have  shown  that  a  true  story,  as  well  as  fiction, 
can  be  agreeably  told.  This  end  he  seems  constantly  to  have  had  in 
view.  By  detail  and  pleasant  episode,  the  author  has  acoompliahed 
his  purpose.  He  digresses  into  the  Massacre  of  Grlencoe  in  beautiful 
narrative.  He  remarks  on  the  gooseberry  wine  of  the  17th  century, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  Cromwell.  He  tells  us  how  the  hospital- 
ity of  those  times  welcomed  the  country  clergy  to  the  carrots  and 
soup,  but  obliged  them  to  abstain  from  the  pastry  and  wines.  He 
interests  us  in  the  frailties  of  serving  maids  as  well  as  in  the  Bill  of 
Bights.  All  ground  for  criticism  fails  when  it  is  considered  how  this 
result  was  attained  by  design,  and  accomplished  only  by  a  laborious 
search  into  subjects  usually  deemed  unimportant  by  historians*  with 
a  perseverance  that  shrank  from  no  labor  of  investigation,  with  a 
mind  stored  with  all  books,  and  a  memory  which  could  prodaoe  any 
scene  in  Shakspeare,  or  the  whole  of  Paradise  Lost»  on  demand. 
Even  if  disposed  to  underrate  his  success,  we  must  be  won  by  his 
regard.  If  there  is  one  spedes  of  effrontery,  more  detestable  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  an  author  who  presumes  on  our  time  and  atten- 
tion with  works  which  demand  less  pains  from  the  writer  than  the 
reader.  The  only  parallel  to  this  is  the  presumption  of  the  preacher 
who  will  detain  an  audience  an  hour  in  June  with  a  sermon  which  has 
been  prepared  during  two  and  a  half  strolls  across  the  ministerial 
study.  Charity  tolerates  dullness  in  the  pulpit ;  stupidity  ia  sapport- 
able ;  but  arrogance,  the  pride  of  man  refuses  to  endure. 

The  reader  passes  from  Hume  to  Macaulay,  as  the  traveler 
passes  from  the  darkness  of  a  long  and  tortuous  ride  through  the  for- 
est into  the  open  daylight  of  a  clearing.  Hume's  work  was  darkened 
by  more  than  party  prejudice.  He  hated  religion,  haled  liberty,  and 
hated  England.  England's  worst  enemies  were  his  friends,  and  his 
words  are  darkened  by  the  same  spirit  that  made  London  his  abhor- 
rence and  Paris  his  Elysium.  The  right  arm  of  truth  has,  through 
Macaulay,  established  constitutional  liberty  as  the  rightful  heir  to 
English  esteem,  by  casting  out  the  odious  usurpers, — the  Stuarts. 

In  a  branch  of  literature  usually  deemed  less  important,  Macaulay 
has  had  no  rival  in  any  age.  His  essays  were  contributed  to  the 
periodicals  and  purported  to  be  reviews  of  recent  works.  They  were 
prefaced  by  the  name  of  a  book,  but  the  criticism  is  usually  disposed 
of  in  the  first  few  pages.  Then  comes  the  essay  proper.  One  mark- 
ed advantage  attaches  to  this  species  of  writing.    The  subject  selected 
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is  necessarily  one  which  is  near  the  heart  of  the  author,  and  the 
whole  work  is,  especially  with  Macaulay,  hearty  with  enthusiasm. 
Bach  of  his  essays  seems  to  be  an  outbreak  of  fervent  ideas,  overflow- 
ing from  a  mind  where  they  have  been  long  fermenting.    Indignation 
against  egregious  popular  errors,  a  clear  insight  into  motives  custom- 
arily misrepresented  or  overlooked,  heartfelt  admiration  for  truth  and 
beauty  in  some  individual  or  institution, — seem  to  have  instigated 
the  essays.    Undoubtedly  the  best  of  these  are  "  Warren  Hastings," 
"  Olive,"  and  "  Milton."    "  Bacon,"  and  "Frederick  the  Great,"  are 
admirable.    The  author's  special  attainment  was  vivid  description. 
We  humbly  venture  the  assertion  that  the  picture  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,  in  '*  GHve,"  is  the  most  graphic  and  exciting  bit  of  prose 
in   English.    "Milton"  is  infused  with  enthusiasm.    Probably  no 
yoang  author  ever  receives  such   laurels  for  his  maiden  attempt. 
Any  one  who  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  deep  principles  of  morality  and 
religious  reverence  of  the  writer,  has  only  to  read  the  latter  part  of 
this  essay,  where  the  very  type  seems  to  weep  in  a  fervor  of  venera- 
tion for  the  noble  old  bard.    A  manly  mind,  intolerant  of  effeminate 
emotion,  usually  warns  his  pen  far  from  sentimental  display.    For- 
mality is  preferred  to  sacrifice  of  dignity.    But  in  this  essay  disgust 
at  the  world's  hypocrisy  gets  the  better  of  his  constraint,  when  con- 
templating the  pure  spirit  that  bore  the  world's  obloquy  as  the 
martyrship  of  a  Christian.    In  a  short  essay  on  Bunyan,  the  author 
displays  a  reverence  for  religion,  but  mingled  with  a  reverence  for 
Bunyan,  over  whose  writings    the  author  is   nearly  crazy    with 
enthusiasm. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  Maoaulay's  poetry,  by  eminent  critics, 
to  justify  almost  any  opinion  in  those  not  disposed  to  rely  on  their 
own  judgment.  It  has  been  called  stiff  and  unpoetical.  It  has  been 
denounced  as  mechanical  and  unfeeling.  But  it  has  never  been  called 
frivolous.  It  has  never  been  named  spiritless.  Professor  Graik 
might  attribute  to  it  a  "  hard  metalic  lustre,"  but  his  fertility  of 
metaphorical  grandeur  would  hardly  justify  here  a  comparison  with 
"  rags  fluttering  about  a  scarecrow."  But  if  "  Virginia"  can  be  called 
unfeeling,  we  must  be  content  to  purchase  our  emotional  gunpowder 
from  licensed  dealers,  like  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  If  "  The 
Battle  of  Lake  Begillus"  is  to  be  deemed  uninteresting  and  tame,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  turn  from  Scott  and  seek  entertainment  only 
from  Spenser.  If  "  Horatius"  is  not  adapted  to  inspire  the  same 
spirit  as  the  Marsellaise  Hymn ;  if  it  would  not  infuse  a  martial 
spirit  into  any  man  with  nerve  enough  to  look  without  trepidation  on 
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the  old  field  pieces  preserved  at  Banker  Hill,  it  is  better  to  look  to 
the  old  Saxon  prose  of  Wickliffe  and  Bunyan  for  the  requiadte 
excitement. 

These  debated  poems  are  entitled  **  Tlie  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome," 
and  the  subjects  chosen  are  in  keeping  with  the  asual  practtoal  sense 
of  the  anther.  Not  only  do  the  "  Lays"  revive  tboso  old  li^nds 
which  embody  ancient  Roman  history,  bat  they  vividly  paint  the 
Roman  character  as  it  was  when  Oindnnatas  and  Licinias  were  even 
the  men  every  day  met  in  the  fornm.  The  Rome  of  those  days  wis 
indeed  a  subject  of  adoration  for  the  sonl  that  delights  in  ohivalrons 
character.  Bloody  deeds  and  awful  crimes  may  have  been  the  work, 
bat  even  this  was  made  grand  by  the  grandeur  of  Rome. 

"  Hurrah  for  Bome'i  stout  pilnni 
In  a  stout  Roman  hand. 
Hurrah  for  Rome's  stout  broadsword, 
That  through  the  thick  array 
Of  leTeUed  spears  and  serried  shields, 
HewB  deep  its  gory  way.'* 

In  private  life,  Macanlay  was  long  thonght  to  have  a  cold  heart; 
but  recent  disclosures  have  revealed  his  generosity  and  even  pre- 
eminent  philanthropy.    He  never   married.    This  failure   can  be 
ascribed  to  the  social  state  of  England.    The  fair  sinners  of  the  great 
Whig  houses  where  he  was  guest,  were  all  Fabias.    They  all  aimed 
at  noble  alliances.    His  peerage  was  not  conferred  until  late  in  life. 
To  have  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  an  aspirant  for  nobili^, 
and  to  lead  away  the  hand  of  a  bloomless  and  dowerless  maiden  of 
noble  descent,  was  equally  repugnant.    Tet  in  the  circles  of  the  fair 
and  young  he  found  his  constant  society.    He  was  an  idol  with  the 
ladies  on  account  of  bis  conversational  powers.    One  describes  his 
talk  as  *'  all  print."    Amid  the  walnuts  and  wine»  the  graces  of  his 
conversation  were  demanded  by  the  silent  tongues  of  the  guests. 
His  monopoly  of  the  attention  seems  to  have  been  grudged  by  none 
except  Sidney  Smith,  whose  satire  found  vent  in  a  remark  about  the 
*'  brilliant  flashes  of  silence"  which  sometimes  enchained  Haoaulay. 
But  brilliant  for  this  eminent  talker's  reputation  here»  would  have 
been  a  flash  of  silence  that  should  have  prevented  those  words  that 
probably  originated  the  English  slur,  that  Americans  could  not  be 
kicked  into  a  war. 

To  pass  from  eulogy  to  moderate  criticism  has  usually  been 
thought  necessary  to  add  point  to  a  panegyric.    A  little  detraction  at 
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the  end  seems  to  prodooe  an  agreeable  effeot,  like  the  cooling  show- 
ers of  rose-water  thrown  over  a  Boman  audience  in  the  Amphitheatre 
before  parting. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  some  great  faults  in  the  works  that  have 
been  considered.  One»  often  remarked,  is  the  positiyeness  of  the 
author  on  any  subject  under  his  pen.  He  never  doubts ;  never  hesi- 
tates. He  advances  from  mild  assertion  to  startlmg  paradox,  with- 
out an  emotion.  The  paradox,  indeed,  is  one  of  his  favorites.  A 
iDost  notable  instance  is  in  the  £ssay  on  Machiavelli.  He  proves 
Machiavelli's  books  most  infamous  in  sentiment,  and  then  establishes 
their  excellence  and  truthfulness  by  an  argument  agreeably  oon- 
▼indng.  The  paradox  is  in  fact  a  gem  of  rhetoric  in  his  hands. 
The  reader  is  taken  upon  his  own  ground,  blindfolded,  ga^ed,  man- 
aoledt  and  carried  into  a  captivity  that  is  entertuning.  Another  fail- 
ing is  his  incessant  elaborateness.  But  with  all  ihe  faults  that  have 
been  imputed  to  him,  Macaulay  has  made  the  world  his  debtors.  He 
has  rejected  subserviency  to  custom  as  well  as  to  aristocracy,  in  his 
history.  He  has,  with  an  impartial  but  oourteous  pen,  given  us  the 
most  inqwrtant  link  hi  English  history.  Hume,  Macaulay,  and 
Allison,  now  open  to  us  a  book  of  records  from  Waterloo  to  Cssar's 
landing ;  from  Victoria  to  Agricola.  His  essays  afford  instruction 
and  delight  on  topics  of  the  most  pointed  interest  of  all  ages  of  the 
past.  His  poems  awaken  veneration  for  a  people  whose  posterity 
brought  shame  on  their  father's  name.  His  sound  judgment  has 
taught  the  most  effective  use  of  the  English  tongue  yet  attained. 

Thus  another  attempt  to  exalt  praise  by  criticism,  has  £uled.  The 
heat  of  the  Amphitheatre  shall  not  be  cooled  by  rose«water  to-day. 


This  nation  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  strongest  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  In  spite  of  prophecies  of  speedy  downfall  the  moment 
party  passions  were  excited,  in  spite  of  numerous  attacks  as  to 
weakness  and  unstabUity,  from  within  and  from  without,  it  has  stood 
firm  amidst  great  civil  discord,  the  severest  trial  to  the  strength  of  a 
free  state,  and  has  emerged  from  all  dangers  more  powerful  than  ever. 
By  the  vigor  imparted  throngh  our  institutions,  a  rebellion  was  over- 
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thrown,  comprehending  one-third  the  whole  people,  peace  re-estab- 
lished, and  republican  principles  set  on  firmer  fonndatioDs.    During 
all  the  period  of  Independence,  though  oppressed  with  foragn  and 
domestic  war,  though  sneered  at  and  distrusted,  the  govemmeDt  has 
exhibited  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  a  durability  beyond  tlie  most 
sanguine  expectation.    The  advocates  of  monarchy  derided  the  idea 
of  a  permanent  republic,  extending  over  this  vast  area,  populated 
with  so  many  nationalities,  embracing  di£ferent  reli^ous  creeds,  when 
history  affirms  no  similar  governments,  bound  within  narrow  limits, 
possessing  a  homeogeneous  population,  to  have  been  stable  or  ooo- 
sistent ;  but  on  the  contrary,  ficlcle,  tyrannical  and  corrupt.    It  is  ao 
instructive,  and  should  be  a  gratifying  task,  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
that  have    made  this  republic  an  exception    to  eveiy   precedent 
Institutions  like  these  had  failed  in  former  times — ^why  should  Uxy 
succeed  here !    What  inherent  qualities  are  there  in  our  ConstitutioD 
that  should  cause  it  to  falsify  every  prediction!    To  two  great 
American  principles,  never  before  fully  tried,  undoubtedly,  can  be 
traced  our  safety  and  power ;  namely,  universal  liberty  and  universal 
education.    These  two  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  dvil  creed  are 
found  to  be  pregnant  sources  of  strength,  and  successful  progress. 
They  are  mighty  incentives  to  noble  patriotic  action.    Their  hard 
practical  test  during  the  last  six  years  of  imminent  peril,  evince  tfaetr 
efficiency.     Our  enemies  are  discomforted,  and   the  human   race 
advanced.    If  you  wish  unlimited  resources,  and  a  steady  reliance  on 
their  own  ability  in  the  people,  let  these  principles  form  the  ground- 
work of  government. 

The  immediate  influence  of  general  education  is  three-fold.  It 
produces  high  religious  feeling,  and,  consequently,  purifier  morality. 
This  religious  zeal  is  the  best  safeguard  to  a  free  state.  What  else 
so  opens  the  heart  to  a  sense  of  justice,  lifts  us  above  the  common 
])ractices  of  every  day  life,  as  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity! 
Right  will  be  upheld,  while  these  feelings  govern  a  community. 
Kducation,  again,  inspires  love  of  humanity.  An  enlightened  public 
will  not  calmly  behold  flagrant  wrongs,  if  authority  is  vested  in  them. 
They  will  not  shut  their  eyes  while  a  Just  government  is  brok^  up. 
Tou  cannot  accustom  them  to  view  with  indi£ference  such  atrocities 
as  the  French,  when  liberated,  encouraged.  Though  passion  runs 
high,  and  seems  sometimes  almost  to  swallow  up  everything  good 
and  sacred,  yet,  when  you  blow  off  this  mere  political  pr^udice,  the 
mass  of  our  people  side  with  humanity.  Look  at  the  assassination  of 
Lin(*4>ln.    It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  man  subjected  to  more 
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calamDy,  or  more  violently  hated  than  he  was  by  the  opponents  to 
bis  administration ;  but  when  his  death  was  caused  by  wicked  and 
desperate  means,  how  profound  and  universal  the  sorrow !  Democrat 
and  Republican — ^men  of  every  party,  rank  and  condition,  united  their 
expressions  of  sympathy,  and  joined  in  condemnation  and  regret  at 
the  deed.  Political  disagreements  were  buried  in  one  common  detest- 
ation of  such  acts.  As  long  as  a  community  are  alive  to  human 
sympathy,  and  do  not  suffer  local  interests  and  excitements  to  carry 
them  beyond  its  dictates,^so  long  is  there  an  element  of  firmness  in 
the  government.  In  other  republics,  it  was  not  until  the  people 
became  blind  to  such  sentiments,  that  liberty  was  endangered. 
Education  not  only  humanizes  those  within  its  reach,  but  also  in  its 
other  effects  upon  individual  character,  affords  protection  to  the 
conntry.  A  cultivated  citizen  is  far-seeing,  and  is  alive  to  deception. 
He  understands  political  issues,  can  distinguish  the  right  from  the 
wrong,  and  though  often  tempted,  will  not  be  duped  by  demagogues. 
He  sides  with  justice,  and  will  fight  for  it.  Our  common  schools,  in 
this  particular,  especially  as  exhibited  during  the  war,  have  given  us 
immeasurably  greater  strength,  in  teaching  the  people  to  form  right 
decisions,  and  protect  a  just  Constitution. 

That  universal  liberty  can  prevail  with  durability,  and  that  in  fact, 
it  is  a  mighty  bulwark  during  danger,  the  recent  events  in  this  country 
establish.  Its  effect  was  most  remarkable,  when  that  sudden  call 
was  sounded,  after  the  attack  on  Sumpter,  to  rise  up  and  save  the 
republic.  His  former  independence,  made  each  man  feel  that  it  was 
his  own  country  he  must  rescue— a  country  that  had  recognized  him 
as  her  citizen — ^that  it  immediately  concerned  hia  own  dignity  and 
happiness  whether  it  was  destroyed.  Nor  was  that  outburst  of 
patriotism  a  mere  fleeting  impulse,  but  was  followed  by  a  settled 
resolve  to  conquer,  whatever  the  sacrifice.  "  If  you  wish  for  power 
you  must  look  to  liberty,"  says  Fox.  *'We  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  this  gives  a  power  of  which  no  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  capable  "  Fox  was  then  speakhig  of  the  ancient  democ- 
racies—their extraordinary  vigor  and  spuit ;  but  confessed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  their  crimes  and  oppressions.  We  have  that  tremen- 
dous power  without  their  excesses,  because  our  system  of  education 
and  freedom  extends  alike  to  every  class,  elevating  and  civilizing  all. 
Liberty,  then,  as  it  is  cherished  and  conferred  by  our  institutions, 
unites  activity  with  durability.  Other  nations  are  no  fair  criterion  to 
go  by  in  reasoning  of  this,  for  in  those  countries  called  firee,  the  body 
of  the  people  were  kept  in  ignorance  and  servitude.    We,  for  the  first 
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time,  have  shown  universal  liberty  restrained  by  just  laws.    Tbeir 
charge  of  matabOity  is  mapplioable  here.    We  have  elemeots  of 
strength  they  never  made  nse  of.    Begaided  to-day  by  the  world  as 
a  mighty  nation,  we  may  consider  car  instltationB  safe*  as  long  as 
liberty  is  uncurbed,  and  the  present  standard  of  knowledge  kepi  ap 
by  communication  through  the  press,  by  supporting  public  schools, 
and  extending  liberal  ideas.    No  matter  how  wide  a  territory  is 
encompassed,  or  how  much  population  increases,  let  us  number  a 
hundred  millions,  and  let  new  states  sprea^  until  the  whole  West  is 
divided  into  separate  commonwealths,  if  knowledge  and  liberty  fonn 
the  basis  of  social  policy,  we  can  safely  calculate  its  permaaeDoy. 
Few  things  now  interrupt  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  government 
or  give  cause  of  anxiety  for  the  future.    Of  course  the  great  storm  of 
dvil  war  could  not  sweep  over  us,  witiiout  leaving  some  shattered 
wrecks  and  confusion  behind.    Certainly  the  fate  of  the  Soatheni 
Confederacy  has  put  an  end  to  rebellion  for  years  to  oome»  as  well 
as  exhibited  the  crushing  weight  with  which  freedom  moyee.    With 
the  collapse  of  imperialism  in  Mexico,  has  vanished  the  last  spaiit  of 
empire  on  this  continent.    There  need  be  no  fear  that  monarohy, 
extending  firom  the  South,  will  encircle  us.    That  seed  is  found  to 
have  no  root  m  this  soU.    The  State  rights  doctrine  in  its  extended 
sense,  has  been  exploded,  and  the  government  is  now  sufBdently  oen« 
tralized,  without  loss  of  individual  liberty,  to  enable  it  to  work 
efficiently  and  independently.    If  the  emancipated  blacks,  as  they 
are  made  citizens,  are  histructed,  they  will  not  hazard  the  peace,  for 
they  know  too  well  the  value  of  the  privileges  it  brings.    It  is  true 
that  corruption  may  in  time  creep  into  the  nation,  as  it  has  ahready  to 
some  extent  manifested  itself, — that  cunning  and  ambitious  men  may 
endeavor  to  work  its  overthrow;   but  when  these  dangers  become 
fonnidable,  may  we  not  trust  an  intelligent  people  to  extinguirti 
them  ?    One  thing  peculiarly  developed  by  the  war,  affeotang  the 
government,  is  the  absolute  confidence  that  is  now  felt  in  our  per- 
manence.   Previously,  the  country  was  really  in  its  infiuoy,  with 
institutions  untried,  and  not  expected  by  many  of  capacity  to  withstand 
dissension.    But  factions  have  been  overcome,  and  faith  has  sucoeeded 
to  fear.    Looking  at  the  obstacles  lately  surmounted,  the  nation's 
prosperity  and  advancement,  their  own  importance,  personal  interest, 
these  things  have  lain  the  foundation  of  a  true  and  lasting  patriotism 
in  the  people.    Disunion  is  found  to  be  disastrous  to  every  tiling  that 
goes  to  make  us  a^  great  nation,  while  in  union  there  is  hapf^ness  and 
national  renown. 
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Let  OS,  then,  that  this  great  ooantry  may  be  permaDently  tmited, 
oontinaaily  cherish  more  deeply,  liberty  combioed  with  education, 
^hese  will  awaken  an  elevated  sense  of  honor  and  justice  in  the 
people,  that  is  competent  to  carry  the  goyemment  through  all  liable 
changes.  But,  while  these  reasonings  are  true  in  general,  we  haye 
eaoh  of  us  an  indiyidual  duty  to  perform,  to  gnard  by  eyery  means 
within  our  power  against  corruption  and  useless  expenditure,  to  elect 
wrorthy  and  talented  men  to  office,  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting 
in  our  large  cities,  and  to  be  wOliiig,  in  the  humblest  or  highest 
oapacity,  to  serve  the  country.  l.  b.  c. 


Now  that  boating  has  come  to  be  considered  a  regular  part  of  our 
College  life,  and  a  matter  of  Interest  to  so  many,  a  brief  review  of 
our  boating,  from  its  commencement  at  Yale,  may  be  of  interest 
IFrom  different  accounts  and  statistics  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Yalb  Lit.,  we  gather  the  following  items. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1843,  Wm.  J.  Weeks,  of  the  Glass  of  '44, 
purchased  a  second-hand  four-oared  Whitehall  boat,  nineteen  feet 
long  and  four  feet  beam.  Officers  were  chosen,  and  a  club  formed 
oalled  the  Pioneer. 

This  was  the  first  oi^anized  step  in  boating ;  doubtless  more  or  less 
of  the  leisure  time  of  students  had  previously  been  passed  on  the 
water,  but  principally  in  sail  boats. 

In  June,  of  the  same  year,  E.  A.  Bulkley,  of  '44,  purchased  a  sim- 
ilar boat,  costing,  together  with  the  outfit,  $38,25,  This  was  named 
the  Nautilus.  Soon  after  another  similar  boat,  the  Iris,  was  added 
to  the  list.  In  the  same  year  J.  B.  Groswell,  of  '45,  purchased  a 
canoe  club  boat  for  145,00,  made  from  a  single  log;  this  boat  was 
forty-two  feet  long  and  twenty-four  inch  beam,  and  at  the  time  was 
considered  a  prodigy.  She  pulled  eight  oars,  and  from  the  number 
of  her  creepers  was  called  the  Centipede.    In  a  very  short  time, 
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however,  this  boat  was  sold  to  an  oysterman,  for  85.00,  who  cot  her 
in  two  lengthwise,  and  pieced  her,  thos  increasing  ber  breadth  of 
beam. 

In  May,  1844,  the  first  race  boat,  as  such,  was  launched  by  Brooks 
&,  Thatcher ;  she  was  evidently  staunch,  being  mentioned  as  often 
racing  from  Sachem's  Head  to  the  wharf  at  New  Haven.  She  was 
named  the  Excelsior,  was  thirty  feet  long,  six  oars. 

The  Augusta,  thirty-eight  feet  long,  eight  oars,  was  next  purchased 
in  1845,  by  the  Glass  of  '49.  She  was  followed  by  the  Osoeola, 
purchased  by  '48,  was  thirty-six  feet  long,  eight  oars.  By  the  Shaw- 
mut,  in  1847,  thirty-eight  feet  long,  eight  oars.  In  1851,  by  the 
Phantom,  twenty  feet  long,  originally  four,  afterwards  five  oars,  pur- 
chased by  Glass  of  '53.  This  boat  afterwards  became  the  fijrst  Com- 
modore's gig. 

In  May,  1851,  by  the  Atalanta  barge,  thirty  feet,  six  oars,  pur- 
chased by  '52 ;  and  in  the  same  month  by  the  Halcyon,  thirty-mne 
feet,  eight  oars,  purchased  by  '54. 

In  June,  1852,  appeared  the  XJndme  barge,  thirty  feet,  eight  oars. 
In  fall  of  *52,  a  thirty  feet,  four-oared,  Ariel  by  name,  by  the  Engi- 
neers at  Yale.  Id  May,  1853,  came  the  Thulia,  a  forty  feet,  six  oaied 
barge,  purchased  by  '54,  and  in  June  or  July,  1853,  the  Nepenthe, 
thirty-five  feet  long,  four  oars,  purchased  by  Glass  of  *55, 

Until  this  time  there  was  no  other  organization  than  by  dass,  but 
now  a  consolidation  of  all  the  boat  clubs  was  ui^ed,  the  idea  oi%i- 
nating  with  Richard  Waite,  of  '53,  and  thus  was  formed  the  Tale 
Navy,  which  at  its  formation  contained  the  following  boats,  each 
representing  a  club.  The  Ariel,  Engineers;  Halcyon  and  Thulia,  of 
'54;  the  Atalanta  and  Nepenthe,  of  *66 ;  and  the  Undine,  of  '56. 

In  1854  the  following  boats  were  added  to  the  Navy:  the  Alida, 
thirty  feet,  six  oars ;  the  Nautilus,  forty  feet,  six  oars ;  the  Transit, 
forty  feet,  six  oars ;  and  the  Bowena,  thirty-five  feet,  four  oars.  In 
1855  the  Nereid,  forty  feet  long,  six  oars.  And  in  the  three  follow- 
ing years  there  were  nine  additions,  as  follows :  The  Menona,  mx. 
oars ;  the  Olympia,  eight  oars ;  the  Yaruna  shell  and  barge,  both  six 
oars ;  the  Gymothole  and  Lorelei,  each  six  oars ;  the  Olympia  shell, 
four  oars;  the  Yale  shell,  afterwards  called  the  Atalanta,  six  oars; 
and  the  Yolante  shell,  four  oars.  During  '59,  '60  and  '61,  eight 
shells  and  three  barges  were  added  to  the  number,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  about  fifty  different  race  boats  have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Navy  and  different  clubs. 
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The  majority  of  these  boats  seem  to  haye  heen  built  for  pleasure 
and  safety,  being  strong  enough  for  most  any  weather,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  more  than  double  the  number  necessary  to  row 
them ;  and  though  used  in  races,  many  an  afternoon  and  moonlight 
evening  was  pleasantly  passed  in  these  boats  by  their  respective 
crews  and  a  complement  of  young  ladies.  Some  idea  can  be  formed 
of  these  boats  by  examining  the  Lorelia,  at  present  known  as  the 
Yaruna  barge,  purchased  in  1858,  and  at  the  time  considered  crank. 
The  Yolante  was  one  of  the  first  shells  in  the  Navy.  Tliis  is  the 
boat  in  which  O.  £.  Dunham  was  drowned  at  Springfield  in  1858. 
She  is  still  in  the  boat  house,  though  not  in  possession  or  the  Navy, 
and  affords  a  fine  comparison  between  the  boats  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  those  of  to-day. 

Until  1859  boats  had  been  moored,  chiefly  at  Hiker's,  very  near  our 
present  boat  house.    Oars  and  other  necessaries  connected  with  the 
boats,  were  stored  in  adjoining  buildings;  but  the  introduction  of 
lighter  boats  necessitated  the  providing  of  more  shelter;  accordingly 
a  location  was  decided  upon  for  a  boat  house  at  the  foot  of  Grand 
street,  on  Mill  river.    Undoubtedly  this  boat  house  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  previous  plan,  but  it  did  not  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  room,  besides  the  location  was  found  to  be  very  poor,  as 
any  one  may  see  by  visiting  the  building,  which  is  still  standing, 
being  used  as  a  store  room  in  a  large  lumber  yard.    A  good  idea  of 
the  mconveniences  of  this  boat  house  can  be  obtamed  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  article  appearing  at  the  time  the  building  of  our 
present  boat  house  was  undertaken.    "  No  more  crawling  through  a 
hole  in  the  fence  when  the  gate  is  shut.    No  more  carrying  heavy 
barges  about  half  a  mile  over  the  mud,  and  then  finding  them  slicking 
into  the  opposite  bank.    No  more  pilmg  in  thereupon  to  the  serious 
abrasion  of  shins,  and  shoving  them  off  again.    No  more  losing  of 
rowlocks,  missing  of  oars»  stealing  of  loose  articles,  or  general  dis- 
placement of  boats  by  the  tide.    Yes,  there  will  be  no  more  little 
boys  on  the  bridge  to  throw  stones  and  encourage  profanity,  or  oozy 
cables  hanging  across  the  channel  Just  high  enough  to  hit  a  man  in 
the  eye  when  he  turns  round.    No  more  scratching  gravel  on  the 
port  side,  and  trailing  on  the  starboard,  in  order  to  pass  some  misera- 
ble Philadelphia  schooner  loaded  with  coal.    No  more  dirt  in  the 
boats,  no  more  cracking  of  sinews  to  shoot  the  bridge  on  coming 
back,  or  wild  oystermen  to  fasten  the  sea  skimming  sharpies  in  front 
of  the  boat  house,  and  to  expostulate  quietly  but  firmly  when  said 
sharpies  by  accident  got  cut  adrift."  ^ 
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In  the  Fall  of  '62>  initiatory  steps  Were  taken  to  erect  the  present 
boat  honse,  and  on  Sept.  30th,  1863,  it  was  formally  taken  possession 
of.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  somewhat  larger,  and  to  bare  a 
snite  of  finished  rooms  in  the  second  story,  bnt  a  sudden  rise  in  bnfld- 
ing  material  prevented. 

Bince  the  formation  of  the  Tale  Navy,  the  following  gentlemen 
haye  held  the  position  of  Commodore :  Richard  Waite,  of  *53 ;  A. 
H.  Stevens,  54 ;  N.  W.  Bnmstead,  '65 ;  A.  N.  Harriot,  '56 ;  Sam! 
Scoville,  *57 ;  W.  P.  Bacon,  '58 ;  L.  D.  Page,  '59 ;  H.  L.  Johnson. 
'60 ;  Ghas.  T.  Stanton,  '61 ;  E.  S.  Lyman,  '62 ;  6.  S.  Gnrran,  '63 ; 
S.  T.  Pier^on,  '64 ;  Wilbur  Bacon,  '65 ;  E.  B.  Bennett,  '66 ;  and  onr 
present  Commodore,  A.  D.  Bissell,  of  '67. 

Until  the  Fall  of  1861  the  clubs  were  class  organizations,  a  dab 
generally  owning  but  one  boat;  at  tbis  time  it  was  voted  to  abolish 
the  class  system,  and  elect  Freshmen  into  the  Ibree  following  dubs : 
the  Varuna,  Glynna  and  Nixie.  Consequently,  as  the  Classes  of  '61 
and  '62  graduated,  the  other  clubs  disappeared,  their  boats  being  pur- 
chased by  tbe  three  clubs  above  mentioned.  Shortly  after,  the  Nixie 
followed  them,  and  the  Undine  made  its  appearance,  which  three 
remain  at  present. 

Nearly  ten  years  after  the  purchase  of  the  Pioneer,  the  **  Annual 
Tale  Commencement  Regatta  "  was  originated,  occurring  for  tbe  first 
time  in  July,  1853,  when  several  boats  entered,  contesting  for  the 
prizes.  They  were  kept  up  for  several  years,  and,  at  times,  as  many 
as  eight  boats  were  entered.  They  all  occurred  at  New  Haven,  except 
the  third,  which  was  at  Springfield,  July  4th,  1855,  for  prises  offered 
by  the  citizens.  In  addition  te  these  annual  regattas,  Yale  boate  par- 
tidpated  in  the  following  races,  viz :  a  regatta  at  Hartford,  Jnly  4tb, 
1856,  one  boat  from  Yale  taking  the  second  prize ;  a  r^^atta  at  New 
London,  July  6th,  1858,  when  Yale  entered  two  boats,  taking  the 
first  two  of  nine  prizes,  there  being  as  many  prizes  as  there  were 
boate  entered ;  a  regatta,  July  4th,  1859,  at  the  same  place,  at  which 
no  prizes  were  gained  by  Yale ;  one  at  Providence,  July  4ih,  1860, 
when  five  boate  entered,  two  from  Yale  bearing  off  the  first  two 
prizes. 

The  following  Regattas  have  taken  place  between  Yale  and  Har- 
vard: The  first,  Aug.  3d,  1852,  on  Lake  Winnipisiogee,  Centre 
Harbor,  New  Hampshire,  two  boate  entering  from  Yale ;  the  Undine, 
named  from  the  shore  on  the  day  of  the  race,  and  the  Halcyon,  by  a 
Class  crew  of  '53 ;  Yale  was  unsuccessful  in  this  race.    At  Spring- 
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field,  MaB8.»  on  the  Gonnectiout  Biver,  July  21st,  1855,  in  which 
Tale  was  again  the  loser.  At  Worcester,  July  26th,  1859,  entering 
one  boat  against  two  from  Harvard  and  one  from  Brown.  Yale  com- 
ing in  the  first  day  ahead  of  Brown  and  between  the  two  Harvard 
boats.  On  the  second  day  the  winning  crew  of  the  preceding  day 
alone  entered  against  the  Yale  boat,  and  was  defeated,  Yale  beating 
the  winning  time  of  the  previous  day,  four  seconds. 

This  was  Yale's  first  victory  over  Harvard.  An  extract  from  an 
account  by  one  of  the  crew  will  show  how  it  was  received.  **  To  say 
that  we  were  exdted,  would  be  ridiculous.  To  say  that  we  were  mad, 
would  be  to  forget  that  we  never  pulled  a  stroke  so  steady,  or  so 
cool  and  powerful.  But,  after  all  our  reverses,  after  continual  ridi- 
cule and  derision,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  find  ourselves  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  the  victors  of  that  world-known  Harvard  crew; 
to  see  the  famous  red  turbans  tossed  overboard,  and  hear  the  roaring 
cheers  ring  up  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Lake,  was  too  sudden  a 
change.  We  cannot  deny  that  while  sedate  graduates  crowded  to 
meet  us,  and  actually  walked  into  the  Lake  without  knowing  where 
they  went,  and  grey-haired  Yale  boys  spoiled  their  best  beavers  .m 
they  dashed  them  together,  the  crew  who  were  sittmg  theur  frail 
shell  more  steadily  than  ever  before,  and  pulling  with  an  easier 
swing,  were  really  wilder  in  their  Joy  than  any  spectator  cuuld  be, 
and  felt  a  keener  glow  of  spirit." 

Again,  at  Worcester,  in  1860,  entering  in  addition  to  her  University, 
a  Sophomore  and  Freshman  crew.  All  were  beaten.  The  Yale 
Sophomores  were  however  keeping  the  lead  until  one  of  her  men  gave 
out.  The  Harvard  crew,  evidently  remembering  the  lesson  of  the 
previous  year,  refused  to  enter  the  race  of  the  second  day. 

At  the  same  place  again,  in  1864,  in  which  the  Yale  crew  was  vic- 
torious. There  was  also  a  Sophomore  race,  but  one  of  the  Yale  crew 
givmg  out  at  the  buoy,  the  race  was  lost. 

Again  in  1865,  in  which  Yale  won  easily  on  first  and  second  day, 
and  lastly  m  1866,  when  Yale  was  again  defeated. 

Of  the  three  dubs  at  present  existing  in  the  Navy,  viz.:  the  Gly- 
una,  Yamna  and  Undine,  but  little  need  be  said.  The  two  last 
should  net  be  confounded  with  former  clubs  of  the  same  name,  which 
were  distinct  class  organizations.  Races  have  occurred  between  them 
for  championship  and  cup,  with  the  following  result : 

Glyuna  has  won  shice  its  organization,  a  barge  race  in  June,  of  '62, 
time  23  minutes  30  sec,  and  a  scrub  race  at  the  same  time.  A  barge 
race  in  Nov.,  '62,  tune  23m.  30s.    Shell  race  in  June,  '63,  time  19n(u 
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48s.  Shell  race  Iq  Nov.,  '63,  time  18m.  56|8.  Barge  race  Nov.,  '63, 
time  20m.  47s.  Gig  race  Oct.  26^  '65,  time  19m.  528.  Shell  race 
June,  '66,  time  18m.  48.,  and  Shell  race  Nov.,  '66,  time  17m.  333. 

Yaruna  won  her  first  race  in  May,  '62,  time  20m.  5s.  SheD 
race  July,  '62,  time  18m.  4l8.  Shell  race  Nov.,  '62,  time  20m.  25&^ 
(in  this  race  the  other  two  boats  fouled,  being  ahead  of  Yamna). 
Shell  race  in  Nov.,  '64,  Olyuna  sinking,  time  20m.  508.  Gig  race 
against  Undine,  July,  '65,  time  18m.  52s.  Shell  race  Oct.  11*  '65, 
time  I8m.  25^8.  Gig  race  at  same  time,  time  19m.  55s.  Shell  race 
for  silver  cup,  Oct  25,  beating  the  University,  time  19m.  14s.  Gig 
race  Nov.,  1866,  time  19m.  ISs.,  and  lastly,  Shell  and  Gig  race  May 
22,  1867,  making  18m.  7s.  and  20m.  17s.  respectively. 

The  Undine  has  won  since  its  organization,  two  Gig  raoes,  one  in 
June,  '65,  when  both  the  other  boats  sank  on  account  of  rougn 
water,  time  21m.  15s.  The  second  in  June,  '66,  time  19m.  7s^  and 
a  Barge  race  Oct.,  '66,  time  21m.  15s. 

w.  A.  c. 


^eas0ns  for  mA  btxnjg  an  ditfibieL 

I  AM  far  from  being  one  of  those,  who  charge  the  professors  of 
Infidelity  with  insincerity.  It  is  even  easy  for  one,  on  reflectioo,  to 
see  how  they  may  have  doubts,  and  honest  doubts,  in  regard  to 
Christianity.  It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to  attempt  the  reftitadon 
of  their  theories,  but  merely  to  point  out  one  or  two  obvions  reasons 
why  a  refiecting  man  should  not  be  an  Infidel.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  one  can  prove  anything.  This,  however,  is  not  true. 
Outside  of  the  science  of  Mathematics,  nothing  can  be  proved 
absolutely ;  i.  e.  to  which  objection  cannot  be  made.  By  denying  major 
premise  after  major  premise,  proof  can  be  made  impossible.  Admit- 
ting then  that  it  cannot  be  proved  absolutely  that  there  is  a  God,  we 
also  claim  that  it  cannot  be  proved  absolutely  that  there  is  no  God. 
The  case  is  similar  to  that,  in  which  it  cannot  be  proved  that  an 
animal  does  not  have  a  soul.    For  instance,  man  has  in  him  a  living 
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principle,  also  the  feelings,  (if  I  may  call  them  so,)  of  love,  hkte,  and 
fear.  A  dog,  likewise,  has  in  him  a  living  principle,  and  exhibits, 
perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree,  these  same  qualities.  Is  the  seal,  then 
this  living  principle  t  The  dog  has  that.  Is  it  the  living  principle, 
with  those  sensations  t  The  dog  has  these  also.  The  difficulty  is 
our  ignorance  in  regard  to  what  the  soul  is.  On  this  account  then 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  dog  has  a  soul,  and  a  possibility  that  it 
has  not.  So,  likewise,  we  do  not  know  absolutely  who  Ood  is  or 
where  he  is.  But  still,  since  it  cannot  be  proved  absolutely  that 
there  is  or  that  there  is  not  a  living  God,  there  remains  a  poMibUity 
that  there  is  such  a  God,  as  well  as  a  possibility  that  there  is  none 
such.  If  then  a  person  believes  in  a  living  God,  even  if  there  is 
none,  he  is  as  well  off  at  the  time  of  death  as  the  infidel.  But  if 
there  is  a  living  God,  to  whom  men  are  responsible,  be  is  infinitely 
better  off.  This  possibility  then  of  the  existence  of  a  living  God,  is 
the  first  reason  why  a  reflecting  man  should  not  be  an  infidel.  The 
possibility  of  eternal  loss  is  too  much  to  risk  for  a  theory. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  proof  that,  if  there  is  a  living  God,  the 
God  of  the  Christians  is  that  one,  but  refer  the  inquirer  to  Paley  and 
the  other  Christian  writers,  who  have  proved  this  point  to  a  higher 
degree  of  probability  than  any  one  else  has  proved  anything  different. 
Again,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  disbelief  in  a  living  God  is  to  run 
into  the  belief  of  fatality.  Death  then  becomes  the  end  of  existence, 
a  blank.  It  makes  no  difference,  whether  we  consider  that  every 
thing  is  ruled  by  an  infinite  cause,  or  by  some  law,  so  long  as  we 
deny  the  existence  of  a  living  God,  to  whom  men  are  responsible ;  the 
only  alternative  is  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Fate.  What 
theory  of  existence  after  death  can  you  invent,  if  there  is  no  living 
God,  and,  inseparably  connected  with  him.  Christian  belief  t 

When  men  arrive  at  the  belief,  that  every  thing  is  guided  by  Fate,, 
and  that  death  is  the  end  of  existence,  the  unreflecting  become  care- 
less, while  the  reflecting,  with  their  infinite  longings,  give  themselves^ 
up  to  despair,  **  Sin  is  a  state  of  carelessness  or  despair."*  The- 
doctrine  of  Fate  then,  or  Infidelity,  leaves  men  no  motive  for  morality 
or  any  other  of  the  Christian  precepts.  A  race  of  Infidels,  unac- 
countable to  any  one,  would  be  a  race  of  drunkards,  adulterers,  of 
men  of  every  vice  and  passion.  Society,  in  such  an  issue,  would 
become  ruined,  and  the  State  lost.  This  is  proved  from  the  nature 
of  the  human  heart,  when  left  without  any  motive  to  right  action,  and 

♦Preg,  Woolsey. 
VOL.  XXXII.  26 
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from  the  actual  history  of  those  nations,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Fatality  has  to  a  more  or  less  degree  been  held.  The  best  proof 
that  the  human  heart,  unaided,  is  prone  to  evil,  is  found  in  one's  ovo 
consciousness  of  it  The  best  men  we  know,  who  have  the  highest 
motives  of  morality  as  their  guide,  continually  tell  us  that  the  losing 
sight  of  these  incentives  causes  barrenness  and  sin  in  the  heart. 
Even  to  perform  some  task,  not  connected  with  morality,  requires  a 
motive.  We,  study  either  from  the  love  we  bear  to  our  friends  or  to 
ourselves.  And  this  becomes  burdensome  just  so  soon  as  we  lose 
our  interest  in  it ;  i.  e.  Just  so  soon  as  we  have  no  motive  for  action. 
If  we  have  no  friend  to  gratify,  or  no  ambition  for  knowledge,  we 
instinctively  stop  studying.  And  he  makes  the  highest  att^nments, 
who  has  these  motives  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  human  heart  in  cases  of  a  moral  nature.  Let  one  try  to  live  a 
perfect  life  without  any  motive.  The  thing  is  an  impossibility*  He 
would  not  try  without  a  motive.  The  heart  then  without  a  motive  for 
morality,  relapses  into  sin,  just  as  the  mind  without  a  motive  for 
study ,  relapses  into  ignorance. 

In  history  this  truth  is  attested.  Aside  from  the  patriarchs,  to 
whom  God  is  said  to  have  manifested  himself,  and  the  Jewish  nation, 
who  believed  in  a  living  God,  there  were  no  nations,  up  to  the  time 
that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  that  were  not  morally  corrupt, 
factitious,  and  weak,  from  their  want  of  belief  in  a  living  God,  and 
thus  from  a  want  of  the  motives  to  morality.  From  the  tame  of 
Christ,  the  knowledge  of  a  living  God  began  to  spread,  but  with  vaiy- 
ing  progress,  as  regards  its  belief,  until  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Nor  do  we  during  this  interval  behold  any  very  great 
advance  in  morality  or  the  stability  of  government.  Fate  ruled 
almost  everything.  There  was  no  motive  for  individual  morality. 
So  that  first  Rome,  and  then  Greece,  fell  from  internal  corruption. 
while  the  rest  of  the  nations  were  in  a  constant  state  of  chaotic  con- 
fusion. This  is  what  Fate  did  for  the  world  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Beformation.  Nor  is  this  all.  Dugald  Stewart  attributes  to  the 
philosophy  of  Hobbes,  and  the  preaching  of  the  clergy  in  Cromwell's 
time  with  such  stress  upon  predestination,  making  it  almost  equal  to 
Fate,  the  cause  of  the  corruption  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Bes- 
toration.  While  the  teachings  of  Voltaire,  making  Nature  God,  and 
of  Rosseau,  arguing  the  perfectibility  of  man,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  have  brought  about  the  present  licentious  style  of  French 
literature  and  life,  undermining  the  pillars  of  that  Empire,  which  are 
daily  becoming  more  rotten.    And  the  later  works  of  Groethe  have 
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done  much  to  advance  that  Oerman  MaterialiBm,  which  by  the  inflaz 
of  Oennaiis  into  our  country  is  becoming  so  formidable  a  power 
among  us.  And  we  ourselves,  as  fast  as  we  are  becoming  material- 
istic, or  infidels,  or  in  a  word,  the  believers  in  fatality,  are  drifting 
towards  the  sands  of  individual  corruption,  upon  which  every  ship  of 
State  that  has  been  stranded  has  become  a  complete  wreck.  The 
parity  of  the  individual  is  the  safety  of  the  State,  the  corruption  of 
the  citizen  its  sure  ruin.  This  is  the  second,  and  last  reason,  why  a 
reflecting  man  should  not  be  an  infidel.  First,  for  his  own  sake :  the 
possibility  of  eternal  loss  being  too  much  to  risk  for  a  theory. 
Secondly,  for  the  sake  of  bis  fellow  men :  that  the  individual  and 
society  may  not  become  corrupt,  and  government  be  overthrown  by 
a  belief  in  Fate,  the  direst  enemy  to  progress  and  to  man.     s.  a.  d. 


S^wxMi  IT^Ibd. 


Mimt  eyes  have  seen  when  onoe  at  sunset  hour, 

White  lily  flocks  that  edged  a  lonely  lake 

All  rose  and  sank  upon  the  lifting  swell 

That  swayed  their  long  stems  lazily,  and  lapped 

Their  floating  pads  and  stirred  among  the  leaves. 

And  when  tlie  sun  A*om  western  gates  of  day 

Poured  colored  flames,  they,  kissed  to  ruddy  shame, 

So  blushed  through  snowy  petals,  that  they  glowed 

lake  roses  morning-blown  in  dewy  bowers, 

When  garden-walks  lie  dark  with  early  shade. 

That  so  their  perfUmed  chalices  were  brimmed 

With  liquid  glory  tiU  they  overflowed 

And  spilled  rich  lights  and  purple  shadows  out, 

That  splashed  the  pool  with  gold,  and  stained  its  waves 

In  tints  of  violet  and  ruby  blooms. 

But  when  the  flashing  gem  that  lit  the  day 

Dropped  in  its  for  blue  casket  of  the  hills, 

The  rainbow  paintings  faded  from  the  mere, 

The  wine-dark  shades  grew  black,  the  gilding  dimmed, 

While  paling  slow  through  tender  amber  hues, 
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The  orimscmod  lilies  bbuidied  to  eoldeet  itbUb^ 

Amd  wanly  Bbiyered  in  tbe  evening  breeee^ 

When  twilight  closed— when  earliest  dew-drops  fell 

AU  frosty-chill  deep  down  their  golden  hearts, 

They  shrank  at  that  still  touch,  as  maidens  shrink, 

When  love's  first  footstep  firights  with  sweet  afadrms 

The  nntrod  wUdness  of  their  virgin  breasts; 

Then  shut  their  ivory  oupS,  and  dipping  kw 

Their  f<^ded  beauties  in  the  gloomy  wave^ 

They  nodded  drowsily  and  heaved  in  sleep. 

But  sweeter  far  than  Summer  dreams  at  dawn, 

Their  mingled  breaths  from  out  the  darkness  stole, 

Across  the  sflent  lake,  the  winding  shores, 

The  shadowy  hills  that  rose  In  lawny  slopes, 

The  marsh  among  whose  reeds  the  wild  fowl  flOreaaaed, 

And  dusky  woodlands  where  the  night  oame  dovm. 

E.  A.  B. 


Jftmale  Wxxitxu. 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit — still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light" 

At  no  period  perhaps  has  the  practice  of  writing  become  so  gener- 
al, and  that  of  reading  so  universal,  as  at  the  present  day,  when 
another  century  topples  down  the  meridian  of  time  toward  the  gulf 
of  eternity.  The  Elizabethan  age,  it  is  true,  stands  out  by  itself  as 
the  golden  period  of  English  literature,  and  we  moat  look  to  some 
future  day  for  such  another  galaxy  of  talent,  blessing  and  enligfaten- 
ing  the  world  with  its  divine  influence.  But  the  World  has  made 
great  advances  since  the  time  of  those  old  pen-heroes.  A  new  conti- 
nent has  claimed  and  obtained  a  place  of  honor  and  importanoe  on 
this  terrestrial  crust ;  and  a  new  people,  driven  at  first  to  the  ener- 
getic for  existence,  is  now  with  redoubled  activity  subduing  every- 
thing before  it,  as  its  wants  or  ambitions  require,  by  that  same  energy. 
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And  irhile  old  England  bad  to  be  sobooled  to  a  Uteraiy  actiyity 
thrpugb  tbe  rising  drama  and  tbe  stage,  America  makes  letters  a 
part  of  ber  fundamental  neoessitiesy  sowing  deep  tbe  seeds  wbile  stiU 
the  rocks  of  tbe  future  are  solyent,  and  stowing  in  tbe  ore  tbat  a  later 
and  more  perfect  generation  may  not  need  material  for  a  more  per- 
fect meobanism. 

I^or  is  tbere  any  clearer  indication  of  tbe  adyanced  civilization  of 
the  age  tban  tbat  afforded  by  tbe  prominent  position  in  tbe  literary 
world  now  occupied  by  women.  Obaucer,  Sbakspeare,  Fletcber, 
Shirley  and  Milton  found  no  female  writer  among  tbem,  at  least  of 
sufficient  notoriety  and  wortb  to  carry  ber  name,  witb  tbeirs,  down 
to  our  day.  The  matrons  of  Bome  are  admired,  if  admired  at  all, 
for  their  matronly  vbrtue.  Spartan  females  are  pictured  to  us  as  find- 
ing pleasure  In  tbe  bloody  scenes  of  their  nation's  battle  fields ;  while 
among  all  tbe  writers  of  classic  Qreece,  Sapho  alone,  witb  woman's 
voice,  sings  to  us  from  time's  more  distant  chambers,  claiming  our 
admiration  and  respect.  But  our  age  suffers  no  inactivity  even 
among  the  gentler  sex ;  and  while  it  is  ever  ready  to  lessen  tbe  labor 
of  her  bands  witb  its  inventions,  at  tbe  same  time  it  exacts  an  equiv- 
alent from  tbe  workings  of  ber  mind. 

'  Bat  the  man  is  now  living  who  can  be  called  a  coteraporary  of  all 
the  female  writers  whose  works  are  now  common  in  our  libraries. 
Many  authoresses  were  writing,  it  is  true,  near  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  but  fame  has  long  ago  fnrgotten  them,  and  their  works 
are  read  no  longer.  Therefore  in  this  infancy  of  female  authorship 
we  must  not  expect  any  such  perfection  of  both  style  and  argument 
as  tbe  Miltonian  and  Shakspearean  writings  afford.  We  are  not 
ready  to  assert  tbat  no  woman's  intellect  could  ever  conceive  a  Para- 
dise lost,  or  frame  a  Hamlet,  although  Milton  himself  speaks  of 
woman  as  "  a  fair  defect  of  nature."  But  we  do  claim  tbat  womaM 
has  her  sphere  in  letters  as  in  every  other  occupation  in  which  she 
meets  witb  success ;  tbat  her  writings  ought  to  have  an  especial  aim 
as  they  have  an  especial  purpose;  and  tbat  they  may  be  as  much  in 
a  state  of  infancy  two  hundred  years  after  tbe  days  of  Sbakspeare  as 
geology  may  be  two  hundred  years  after  tbe  days  of  Newton. 

Woman's  words  take  the  same  part  in  tbe  world's  harmony  bi  com- 
parison  with  man's  as  tbe  softer  notes  of  an  organ  in  comparison  with 
tbe  bass.  While  the  latter  thunder  forth  their  rolling  majesty,  awe- 
ing  tbe  hearer,  and  shaking  perhaps  the  edifice  with  their  power,  tbe 
soft  flute  like  tones  of  the  more  delicate  stops  steal  over  the  senses, 
thrill  tbe  soul,  and  draw  away  our  attention  to  themselves,  even 
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while  we  are  most  admiring  their  more  powerM  accompaniment.  80 
while  men  are  discassing  the  affairs  of  State,  bringing  on  wars  and 
wrecking  empires,  woman  should  be  heard  in  conflicts  of  a  lowlier 
life,  hetralding  peace  and  forgiyeness,  removing  chains  and  opening 
prisons,  drying  with  a  sunny  smile  the  tears  of  the  nnfortanate,  and 
directing  messages  of  love  to  those  who  need  her  nursing,  for 

"  Man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  God." 

And  when  we  examine  the  writings  of  the  present  day  where  do 
we  find  the  criteria  of  success  ?  Not  in  the  speeches  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton, Miss  Dickinson,  and  others  of  the  would  be-masculine  type.  Not 
in  the  over-wrought,  unnatural,  horrifying  stories  of  the  Mrs.  South- 
worth-school,  however  perfect  they  may  be  in  mere  matter  of  compo- 
sition. Nor  in  any  great  degree  in  the  jockey,  devil-may-care  letters 
of  a  Gail  Hamilton.  In  all  these  something  is  needed  which  there 
is  not;  something  present  which  should  not  be  found.  It  is  in  the 
sighs  and  bruises  of  poor  old  Uncle  Tom  and  bleeding  Eliza,  in  the 
patience  and  trials  of  Jane  Eyre,  in  the  conversations  of  Fanny  Fern, 
in  the  fireside  verses  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  a  story  like  "  Rachel  Gray," 
in  all  such  works  as  these,  that  woman's  nature  finds  full  scope  for 
utterance,  and  a  woman's  heart  pours  out  its  sympathies.  It  is  in 
works  like  these  that  woman  stands  forth  clad  in  modesty,  covering 
with  the  flowers  of  pity  the  rugged  footprints  left  by  passion's  wan- 
derings, and  appealing  to  her  hearers,  not  with  the  sound  of  the  can- 
non, nor  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  with  a  more  still  and  silent,  yet 
more  effective  voice.  Woman's  place  is  not  on  the  battle  field  but  in 
the  hospital,  when  the  work  of  blood  is  over. 

No  one  we  think  will  deny  either  that  *'  the  novel  is  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  modern  literature,"  or  that  "  it  is  the  only  branch  in 
which  women  have  attained  undisputed  excellence."  A  novel  is 
merely  a  history  of  persons  and  events ;  of  persons — as  their  passions 
and  the  currents  of  their  lives  develop  them ;  of  events — as  brought 
about  by  these  persons.  And  It  is  woman's  keen  perception,  that  in- 
nate intuition,  by  which,  as  Johnson  says :  "  One  woman  reads  anoth- 
er's character,  without  the  tedious  trouble  of  deciphering,"  that  so 
qualifies  her  for  this  kind  of  composition.  Did  you,  reader,  ever 
examine  Ouida's  work,  called  Strathmore  ?  We  refer  to  it  here  to 
show  how  thoroughly  a  woman  can  reflect  her  own  character,  when 
once  it  has  been  formed  by  passion  or  circumstances,  in  the  words  of 
a  story,  and  we  will  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if,  in  giving  a  slight  synop- 
sis of  the  story,  we  seem  to  wander  from  our  subject 
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The  two  prinoiple  characters  in  the  work,  and  iodeed  the  only  two 
about  whom  tbe  authoress  seems  to  write,  are  Strathmore  and  Lady 
Vavtisour.    Oalda  is  an  artist,  and  in  presenting  Strathmore  to  us, 
she  has  done  so  with  an  artist's  skill.    *<  Down  in  deep  secluded  Tal- 
lies   on  the  borders  of  Wales,    •    ♦    •    Through  the  dark  elm 
boughs  that  swung  against  the  marvelous  carvings  with  which  Nor- 
man   buildera  had  enriched  the  abbey  ;  through  the  deep  heraldic 
blazonries  upon  the  panes,  where  the  arms  of  the  Strathmores,  with 
their  fierce  motto,  *  slay  and  spare  not  /'  were  stained ;  the  summer 
sun  shone  into  one  of  the  chambers  at  White  Ladies."    This  was  his 
manor  and  his  home.    Here,  shrouded  in  his  woods,  shaded  by  his 
cold  and  well  kept  motto,  in  the  walls  of  the  stately  abbey,  in  rooms 
where  the  captive  Mary  once  had  wept,  and  to  whose  tapestry  it 
owed  its  decoration ;  where  court  beauties  had  once  wasted  days  of 
ease,  and  Plantagenets,  now  bleeping  uncared  for  in  the  family  vaults, 
had  held  their  councils ;  here  in  the  palace  which  all  predecessors 
seemed  to  have  vacated  at  the  coming  of  so  stem  a  master,  dwelt 
Strathmore.    Description  does  him  no  justice.    His  history  alone 
unfolds  his  character.    He  sits  at  table,  hears  the  jests  and  ban  mots 
of  his  friends,  picks  to  pieces  his  letters,  business  or  friendly,  with  a 
common  indifference,  and  only  joins  in  the  conversation  when  called 
upon  to  sneer  at  some  famed  beauty,  or  to  reply  with  scorn  to  some 
jest  aimed  at  his  own  susceptibility.    He  is  no  idle  talker.    He  looks 
on  woman  with  a  contempt  as  sincere  as  it  is  bitter,  considering  them 
'  as  peaches,  with  the  side  next  the  sun  tempting ;  if  acid  is  found  in 
either,  leave  them  for  the  downy  blush  of  another.'    This  is  Ouida's 
man  hero ;  cold  but  passionate,  like  the  ore  that  is  hardest  to  melt, 
but  most  seething  lava  when  once  the  fire  has  mastered  it.    And 
when  a  beam  of  light  shines  out  against  the  deeper  blackness  of  his 
soul,  as  his  friendship  for  Bertie  Errol,  she  lets  it  at  once  die  out, 
and  he  and  his  cold  nature  are  undisturbed  in  their  companionship. 
But  she  does  not  picture  him  to  us  as  wholly  bad.    He  is  a  man  that 
dares  not  lie.    He  is  honor  personified,  that  in  its  fall  honor  itself 
may  meet  corruption. 

And,  too,  when  Lady  Vavasour  U  introduced  to  us,  the  artist  plies 
her  pencil  for  effect.  A  sultry  night  of  June  sees  on  the  placid  face 
of  the  Moldau  a  Gzeshen  bark,  floating  amid  the  perfume  of  orchards 
and  the  shadows  pencilled  by  tbe  moonbeams  from  the  overhanging 
boughs,  in  which  reclines,  on  "  piles  cf  shawls  and  cushions,"  the  far- 
famed  beauty,  the  **  blond  aux  yeux  noir^*  whose  mouth  "  so  surely 
smiled  destruction."    All  the  worse  elements  of  her  nature  are  con- 
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oeal^d,  and  it  ia  only  after  oaoh  saooesBiye  yictory,  wbidi  im^ 
Strathmore  with  a  oloaer  ohain,  that  the  authoressy  woman-hating, 
reveals  to  us  some  new  stain  on  the  character  of  his  captor.  The 
snake  begins  to  feel  her  power ;  she  swears  to  win ;  each  twining 
of  her  snowy  arm  around  his  neck  becomes  a  serpent's  coil  around 
his  soul ;  each  perfumed  kiss  that  thrills  him  with  a  love  she  does  not 
feel,  becomes  a  blaze  to  bide  from  him  his  honor ;  until  the  night 
arrives,  ''  when  at  the  tempting  of  a  woman  he  bowed  and  felL'* 
Then  comes  a  reciprocation  of  his  love,  while  Jealousy  glides  in,  and 
love  and  passion  are  the  sum  of  his  existence.  And  anon  we  see 
that  Bertie,  who  was  almost  his  only  friend,  that  most  unoontami- 
nated  character  which  the  book  affords,  even  Bertie  Errol,  held  by 
Jealousy  as  the  object  of  a  madman's  rage,  and  "  when  the  sun  sunk 
out  of  sight,"  the  group  in  that  silent  woodland  saw  him  a  bleeding 
corpse,  and  <'  were  paralyzed  by  a  vague  and  sudden  awe,  for  they 
knew  that  the  hand  which  had  dealt  the  blow,  was  the  hand  of  his 
chosen  friend/' 

Thus  runs  on  the  tale  until  warm  love  is  turned  to  burning  bate ; 
no  honor  of  state  is  sufficient  for  him,  no  ease  del^htfiil»  until  he 
shall  stand  overlooking  his  days  of  passion  from  the  down-trodden 
form  of  his  destroyer.  And  by  and  by  a  strange  paleness  comes  over 
the  glowing  cheek  of  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Yaox ;  the 
lip  that  paled  the  bright  tints  of  the  rainbow  is  blanched ;  the  friends 
who  basked  in  her  smile,  seek  other  mistresses;  one  by  one  the 
robes  of  the  court  give  way  to  the  drapery  of  the  courtesan; 
Strathmore  mounts  the  bema  of  the  Halls  of  State,  while  Marion 
enthrones  herself  within  a  brothel.  The  minor  incidents  of  the  tale 
only  complete  the  characters  in  hand.  With  Strathmore,  the  object 
of  his  life  becomes  the  concealment  of  a  father's  murder  from  the 
child  whom  he  had  orphaned,  while  this  same  child  in  time  becomes 
the  wife  of  him  on  whom  her  favorite's  death  depended. 

"  Slay  andjear  notJ'  How  well  he  kept  this  motto,  let  that  night 
of  tempest  and  the  drowning  Marchioness,  and  Yaldor  in  his  chains 
and  anguish,  prove  I  Ouida  wishes  to  show  us  woman  corrupting  and 
man  corrupted.  She  has  done  U.  Nor  is  there  any  gentle  spirit 
hovering  over  her  as  she  writes,  instilling  into  the  tale  any  lesson  of 
forgiveness,  and  prompting  to  a  better  life.  We  have  chosen  Onida 
as  our  representative  of  misguided  female,  talent  We  believe  in  the 
usefulness  and  worth  of  novels,  if  they  are  only  properly  directed* 
and  we  think  that  such  works  are  yet  to  come  from  woman's  pen  as 
will  give  the  novel  even  greater  province  than  an   Uneie  Tbm  has 
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already  bestowed  upon  it.  SomerviUe  and  De  Sta§l  haye  honored 
their  sex  by  their  political  and  scieDtifie  knowledge.  Bnt  these  are 
not  names  we  love  to  revereoue.  **  Woman's  office  is  to  teach  the 
heart,  not  the  mind/'  some  one  has  written,  and  the  noble  example  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  the  dying  words  of  Madame  Boland,  teach 
men's  hearts  more  trae  wisdom  than  all  the  researches  of  female 
philosophers  have  brought  or  ever  will  bring  to  light,         w.  a.  l. 


I  DESiRB  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to  a 
subject  which  is  of  immediate  and  vital  importance  to  every  citizen 
of  this  land,  but  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  prevalence  of  more 
absorbing  topics,  has  been  very  generally  overlooked  or  neglected. 
And  I  believe  it  to  be  most  fitting  that  all  questions  of  reform  should 
be  early  presented  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  laying  the 
p^roundwork  of  a  system  of  thought  which  is  about  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  Nation.  If  this  article,  devoid  of 
merit  as  it  is,  shall  succeed  in  turning  one  reflective  mind  to  the 
important  relations  the  preservation  of  the  American  Forest  have  to 
our  future  prosperity,  it  wfll  not  have  been  written  bi  vain. 

A  careful  investigation  would  show  us  that  our  present  prosperity 
and  consequent  power  have  been  largely  derived  from  the  primitive 
forests  which  covered  our  territory.  While  the  coal  and  iron  mines 
have  been  slowly  revealing  their  hidden  stores,  and  the  more  precious 
metals  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  "  unmask  their  beauty  to  the  sun," 
the  avaricious  hand  of  a  young  and  greedy  nation  has  closed  with  a 
rude  grasp  on  a  source  of  wealth  which  spread  its  tempting  treasures 
before  the  gaze,  more  valuable  than  mines  of  gold,  or  iron,  or  coaU 
To  determine  even  approximately  how  far  wood  enters  into  our  pres- 
ent wealth,  would  require  a  long  array  of  statistics.  But  the  state- 
ment of  a  few  facts  will  reveal  enough  to  astonish  those  who  have 
never  before  given  the  subject  serious  thought.    It  is  estimated,  and 
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on  good  authority,  that  wood  pays  one  half  the  internal  revenue 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  basis  that  improvements  give  one-half 
the  value  to  real  estate,  the  estimated  value  of  lumber  improvements 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1860,  was  $3,322,522,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  combined  value  of  the  products  of  the  cotton  mills 
and  grist  mills  of  the  country,  amounted  to  $338,302,295,  and  that  of 
the  saw  mills  to  $96,000,000.  The  products  of  the  grbt  mills  gave 
employment  to  19,000  bakers,  and  those  of  the  cotton  mills  to 
96,000  men  and  women,  who  followed  the  working  of  the  fabric  as  a 
trade,  whOe  the  products  of  the  saw  mUls  gave  employment  to 
242,958  carpenters  alone ;  and  the  total  number  of  trades  engaged  in 
the  working  of  wood  is  sixty  six.  In  estimating  our  wealth,  we  are 
startled  at  the  value  given  by  wood  to  real  estate,  but  we  have  only 
begun  with  that  which  was  most  convenient  to  our  hand.  Who  shall 
compute  the  value  of  the  furniture  which  fills  our  houses,  the  vehicles 
which  transport  us  and  our  stores,  the  vessels  which  dot  our  seas  and 
lakes,  rivers  and  canals,  and  the  tools  and  instruments  used  in  the 
construction  of  all  these  things !  We  might,  perhaps,  form  a  more 
accurate  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  wood  enters  inte  values, 
by  summing  up  the  returns  of  all  the  railroads,  and  comparing  with 
the  other  costs  of  construction  and  repairs,  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
lumber  used  in  ties,  in  culverts,  and  bridges,  in  rolling  stock,  in  depots, 
and  other  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of  that  unceasing  and  almost 
incalculable  supply  consumed  by  the  fiery  breath  of  ten  thousand^ 
engines.  •  With  the  low  prices  which  have  heretofore  prevailed,  the 
expense  of  ties  alone,  owing  to  decay,  has  almost  equalled  that  of 
rails,  in  a  long  series  of  years. 

We  have  not  yet  considered  the  value  of  wood  as  fuel.  That 
nation  which  raises  its  own  breadstuffs,  and  can  most  cheaply  lay  a 
supply  of  fuel  at  the  doors  of  its  dwellings  and  workshops,  holds  the 
most  advantageous  position  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
world.  English  statesmen  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
the  exhaustion  of  their  coal  mines,  and  predict  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  hum  of  the  mighty  workshops  of  England,  the 
source  of  her  greatness,  will  cease,  and  be  awakened  in  other  lands 
where  fuel  is  plenty  to  create  the  motive  power.  We  have  had  as 
yet  in  our  land  no  cause  for  such  gloomy  forebodings.  Every  fanner 
has  had  a  supply  at  his  door,  which  seemed  inexhaustible.  But  some 
of  the  larger  cities  and  older  states  are  beginning  to  groan  under  the 
heavy  prices  of  wood  and  coal,  and  sooner  or  later  the  whole  people 
will  look  with  vain  regret  on  the  recklessness  of  the  past.    For  as  if 
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the  uses  of  wood  in  oonstruction  and  manufactures  did  not  oall  for 
sacrifices  enough  besides  the  destruction  caused  by  war,  by  couflagra- 
tion  and  decay,  even  now  the  settlers  are  busy  with  the  aze  from 
morning  till  night,  and  tauners  are  stripping  the  trees  of  their  bark, 
^hile  the  wood  is  left  to  rot  npon  the  ground,  or  is  consumed  in 
imniense  piles.  The  besom  of  destruction  sweeps  across  the  land 
like  a  tornado,  and  soon  the  American  Forests  will  exist  only  in 
the  romance  of  the  past.  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  a  rap- 
idly increasing  population.  Would  that  the  dread  of  the  red  man  to 
the  sound  of  the  aze,  might  find  a  response  in  the  breast  of  the 
white  man. 

If  wood,  like  iron,  were  n6t  subject  to  decay,  and  our  present  pos- 
sessions in  wood  did  not  need  to  be  constantly  replaced  by  new,  and 
if  a  growing  population  could  find  some  other  material  to  answer 
their  necessities  at  an  increased  cost ;  in  short,  if  the  welfare  of  the 
community  could  be  at  all  maintained  without  a  further  and  larger 
supply  of  wood,  we  haye  reason  stOl  to  dread  the  laying  bare  our 
land,  and  stripping  it,  especially  in  the  interior  States,  of  its  natural 
protection  against  the  evils  of  a  severe  and  changeable  climate.    As 
the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  water  along  our  extensive  coasts  is 
constantly  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  so  to  a 
great  extent  in  our  inland  States,  the  forests  have  answered  the  same 
purpose.    They  have  held  in  check  the  strong  winds  and  currents  of 
air,  they  have  been  the  reservoirs  of  the  vast  bodies  of  snow,  dis- 
charging their  trusts  at  the  brealdng  up  of  Winter  gradually  and 
wisely ;  keeping  the  rivers  in  a  navigable  state  almost  the  entire 
year,  preventing  devastating  floods  and  terrible  droughts,  and  in  the 
wonderful  chemistry  of  Nature  purifying  the  atmosphere  by  the 
absorption  of  poisonous  vapors.    But  our  enterprising  lumbermen 
seeking  present  emolument,  and  regardless  of  consequences,  are  car- 
rying on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  forests  of  the  West,  and  have 
already  begun  a  destructive  raid  against  the  woods  of  Canada.    The 
winds  of  the  North  are  let  in  upon  us,  and  will  soon  sweep  across  the 
border  states,  with  what  awful  consequences,  none  can  foresee. 

What  can  be  done  to  avert  the  threatening  danger  7  History  is 
full  of  warnings.  Large  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East  have  been 
made  barren  and  desolate  by  the  folly  and  avarice  of  man.  The 
Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh  says :  *<  The  destructive  changes  occasioned  by 
the  agency  of  man  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Alps,  the  Appenines,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain  ranges  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
and  the  progress  of  physical  deterioration  have  become  so  great,  that 
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iq  aome  looalitiea,  a  single  generation  has  wineaaed  the  bec^nnmg  and 
the  end  of  the  melancholy  revolution."  In  such  a  cotintry  as  this*  the 
government  may  aid,  but  alone,  cannot  carry  out  th^  necessary  meas- 
ures of  reform,  Great  truths  must  be  digested  in  the  minds  of  the 
people«  The  nation  must  be  aroused  thoroughly,  and  at  once,  to  a 
sense  of  its  interest  and  its  pbril,  before  the  vials  of  wrath  are  poured 
out  upon  it,  and  our  fair  land  is  overwhelmed  with  deaolation. 


m^d. 


Shb  brought  the  first  white  rose  of  ICay, 
And  smiling  gave  it  unto  me ; 

She  did  it  in  a  simple  way, 
Yet  my  heart  throbbed  with  eestaqy. 

*TwM  not  her  woids,  so  low  and  sweet, 
'Twas  not  tiie  smile  that  lit  her  &ce ; 

Nor  did  it  stir  my  passion's  heat, 
That  unpretending  maiden  grace ; 

But  bright  and  pure  as  that  white  rose, 
I  knew  her  youthAil  spirit  glowed ; 

And  as  eaeh  flower  does  sweets  disclose, 
This  weU  her  gentle  kindness  showed. 

It  proved  that  maidens'  kindly  hearta 
Still  can  bloom  among  us  below ; 

And  though  the  world  its  gall  imparts, 
They  can  the  road  to  Hearen  show. 

And  though  I  must  not  strive  to  win 
Her  gentle  heart  to  cheer  my  way, 

Yet  while  my  spirit  glows  within, 
m  cherish  that  white  rose  of  Kay. 
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l!he  boj  sat  on  the  College  fetioe,  whetice  all  but  he  had  fled, 
The  lamp  that  lit  up  Chapel  street  shone  round  him  o'er  his  head, 
Tet  dauntilees  and  rash  he  sat,  as  bound  to  risk  the  marks 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood,  a  proud  and  fearless  one. 

Some  one  came  on ;  he  would  not  go  without  a  warning  word; 
A  person  stood  quite  near  to  him ;  bt  liis  roice  was  never  heard; 
He  passed  along.    All  Kollege  knows  that  now  the  boy's  task  is  donej 
And*s  'ware  the  reason  why  the  boy  was  sent  to  home. 

There  came  a  call  of  students  up :  the  boy,  oh  where  was  he? 
Ask  of  the  many  eyes  that  all  around  the  College  fence  can  see, 
And  rules,  and  marks,  and  letters  home,  that  well  have  done  their  part 
In  keeping  up  the  discipline  and  keeping  down  the  College  fence.  . 


9^^t  il^ito  (&maim  €mpxi, 


During  the  last  year,  a  new  and  powerful  Protestant  Empire  has 
been  created  in  Europe*  and  the  long-coDtinued  struggle  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Oatholicism  has  been  decided. 

To  better  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  issue,  consider,  for  a 
moment,  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  conflict.  The  convulsions  attending  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  overthrew  her  bulwarks,  and  left  the  Church  in  close 
contact  with  the  western  Barbarians.  Her  horizon  was  overcast,  and 
her  days  seemed  numbered.  But  the  energy  of  the  Popes  having 
converted  and  subdued  these  races,  found  in  them  supporters,  instead 
of  oppressors.  Prom  these  elements,  bound  together  by  the  genius  of 
Charlemagne,  was  formed  the  Empire  of  the  west  for  the  protection  of 
the  Church.  Out  of  this  power  sprang  the  old  German  Empire  which 
with  varying  fortunes  has  controlled  for  ten  centuries  the  center  of 
Europe.  These  facts  show  that  the  Church  shared  in  the  earliest 
government  of  the  Teutonic  races,  and  enables  us  the  better  to  under- 
stand her  subsequent  influence  in  their  civil  affairs. 

The  two  elements  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  were  barmoni- 


* 
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ous,  80  long  as  the  Church  oonfined  herself  to  her  own  duties.  But 
Papal  arrogance  and  ambition  brought  about  a  conflict  between  these 
two  forces,  which,  had  they  acted  in  concert,  might  have  ruled  the 
world.  No  power,  however,  appeared  capable  of  successful  opposi- 
tion to  the  established  Church,  until  the  brightest  period  of  German 
history.  Uncertain  as  are  the  causes  of  the  Beformation,  of  this  fact 
we  are  sure— that  it  involved  a  determination  to  assert  the  supremacy 
of  reason  over  human  authority  in  the  miod  of  man,  and  as  the  Church 
was  based  upon  a  principle  exactly  the  reverse,  a  contest  with  the 
Catholic  power  was  inevitable. 

The  advanced  civilization  of  the  Germans  made  them  able  and 
willing  supporters  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the  leniency  of  the  Em- 
peror allowed  them  to  gain  fuothold.  But  the  Church  at  length 
appealed  to  the  Empire  for  support.  Hitherto  she  has  contended  for 
doctrines  and  dogmas  by  intrigue  and  moral  suasion ;  but  now  she 
summons  to  her  aid  her  temporal  adherents,  and  determines  to  extir- 
pate this  faith  and  its  followers. 

The  new  Religion  had  found  supporters  among  the  hardy  liberty- 
loving  races  of  the  north,  and  against  them  were  the  allied  forces  of 
Catholic  Europe  directed.  At  this  juncture  Austria  for  the  first  time 
offered  herself  as  the  champion  of  Catholicism,  and  this  position  she 
has  ever  since  maintained. 

The  "  Thirty  Tears  War"  was  the  first  of  the  fierce  struggles  that 
the  young  sect  had  to  undergo.  But  at  its  termination  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  were  uncrushed.  Political  protection  was  secured 
them,  because  the  combatants  on  both  sides  were  exhausted.  The 
Protestant  religion  having  thus  fought  its  way  into  life  was  compelled 
to  pass  through  a  more  fiery  struggle  for  temporal  importance.  The 
youthful  kingdom  of  Prussia  now  for  the  first  time  attracts  oar  atten- 
tion. Her  early  espousal  of  the  new  Faith,  and  her  increasing  pros- 
perity, had  aroused  her  jealous  neighbor,  who  with  watchful  eye  was 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  curb  her  advancing  power.  The  seizure 
of  Silecia  by  Frederick  the  Great  furnished  a  pretext,  and  Austria, 
Russia,  and  France  combined  to  accomplish  his  overthrow.  The 
utter  prostration  of  the  principal  combatants  closed  the  *'  Seven  Years 
War,"  and  Prussia  retained  her  stolen  Province.  From  this  time, 
Austria  had  a  powerful  rival  in  the  control  of  Germany,  without  whose 
aid  and  consent  she  could  do  little  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  peace,  the  Great  Frederick  devoted  him- 
self to  his  disordered  kingdom.  Rigid  economy  became  the  order  of 
the  day.    The  pageantry  of  the  Court  was  dispensed  with,  educaUoo 
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was  spread  abroad,  and  industry  by  every  means  encouraged.  No 
wars  again  disturbed  its  repo8e>  until  the  country  was  oyerrun  by 
Napoleon,  by  whom  burdensome  taxes  were  imposed,  heavy  contribu- 
tions exacted,  and  the  army  reduced  to  thirty  thousand  men.  But 
this  seeming  subjection  of  Prussia  awakened  her  national  life.  A  new 
military  system  was  introduced,  which  by  short  terms  of  enlistment, 
made  the  whole  nation  pass  through  the  ranks,  and  the  efficiency  of 
this  was  demonstrated,  when  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  this 
little  handful  increased  to  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  disci- 
plined soldiers,  whose  valor  at  Waterloo  amply  avenged  their  coun- 
try's wrongs. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  empty  title  of 
"  German  Emperor''  was  laid  aside  by  the  Austrian'  Rulers,  and  Ger- 
many became  a  Confederation  of  Independent  States.    T^e  unity  of 
these  separate  forces  in  one  powerful  State,  has  ever  since  been  the 
hope  and  aim  of  German  polit  clans.    The  influence  of  Prussia,  how- 
ever, has  hindered  the  success  of  any  such  scheme,  so  long  as  Aus- 
tria was  preponderant.    To  increase  her  own  influence  among  the 
minor  States,  Prussia  formed  the  commercial  union  of  the  ZoUverein, 
by  which  the  prosperity  of  North  Germany  was  wonderfully  aug- 
mented.   Her  excessive  caution,  however,  and  her  unwillingness  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  party,  prevented  her  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  popularity  resulting  from  this  league.     To  the 
surprise  of  all,  Prussia  at  length  accepted  a  subordinate  position  in 
the  Confederation,  that  Austria  succeeded  in  fonning,  and  of  which 
an  Austrian  Prince  was  president.    But  during  this  seeming  inactiv- 
ity, the  one  great  aim  of  the  HohenzoUerns  was  steadily  kept  in  view; 
namely,  the  formation  of  another  league,  from  which  Austria  should 
be  excluded,  and  by  which  her  power  would  be  diminished.    Even 
when,  during  the  revolutions  of  '48,  an  attempt  was  made  to  recon- 
struct the  Empire,  the  old  hostility  to  Austria  showed  itself,  and  de- 
feated the  plan. 

This  jealousy  now  seemed  waiting  for  an  opportunity  for  action. 
The  long  hoped  pretext  at  length  came.  Upon  the  agitation  of  the 
questions  concerning  the  Elbe  Dutchies  in  1860,  Prussia  sprang  to 
the  lead,  and,  by  celerity  of  action,  compelled  Austria  to  become  her 
half  willing  ally.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  it  only  remained 
for  her  to  carry  on  the  joint  occupation  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  Aus- 
tria from  one  concession  to  another  into  hostility  ;  feigning  just  enough 
regret  to  prevent  foreign  interfence,  and  the  Kaiser  from  arming  for 
war.    The  successful  termination  of  the  Italian  intrigues  determined 
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Bismark  to  throw  off  his  mask,  Mii  war  became  necessary.  On  the 
14th  of  last  June,  the  decree  of  the  Diet  against  Pmssia  was  exe- 
cated,  and  on  the  4tb  of  July  the  Austrians  were  routed,  and  the  tIc- 
torious  Prassians  were  in  full  march  for  Vienna. 

In  an  instant  the  front  of  affairs  in  Europe  bad  been  obanged. 
For  while  Austria  held  the  chief  place,  the  doctrines  of  the  "  Middle 
Ages"  were  forced  upon  the  19th  centuiy,  But  the  battle  of  Konig- 
gratz  placed  at  the  head  of  Germany  a  nation  already  marching  in 
the  van  of  civilization ;  settled  in  favor  of  Prussia,  the  question  of 
European  supremacy;  decided  the  fate  of  the  Pope;  united  Italy; 
and  drove  a  Catholic  king  from  the  throne  of  Protestant  Saxony. 
Above  the  ruins  of  those  three  great  Empires,  the  Roman,  the  West- 
em,  and  the  old  Germanic,  has  been  reared  the  fabric  of  the  new 
Protestant  Empire  of  Germany. 

Having  accotinted  for  it<s  origin,  it  now  remains  to  forecast  its 
future.  The  comer-stone  of  the  stmcture  being  Pmssia,  we  can 
consider  her  as  the  representative  of  the  whole.  Her  internal  condi- 
tion gives  her  no  little  advantage.  Long  years  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity have  extended  education  and  industry;  rigid  economy  and 
Judicious  management  have  replenished  the  treasury  and  removed 
a  burdensome  public  debt ;  the  acquisition  of  the  ports  on  the  German 
Ocean  has  given  increased  opportunity  for  maritime  wealth  and 
importance.  The  spirit  of  the  chief  ruler,  diffused  through  the  people* 
has  bound  together  the  government  and  the  governed.  Beligions 
tolerance  everywhere  prevails :  the  confidence  of  the  masses  gires 
strength  at  home:  and  successful  diplomacy  has  secured  to  her 
influence  abroad.  Such  a  state  of  its  affairs  gives  great  promise. 
But  we  derive  still  greater  hope  from  the  natural  sturdiness  and 
uprightness  of  the  Teutonic  character.  It  seems  as  if  the  same 
glorious  successes  that  have  attended  Saxon  blood  upon  foreign 
shores,  were  now  about  to  crown  it  in  its  own  home.  A  new  field  for 
the  development  of  trae  constitutional  liberty  is  opened :  and  the 
triumph  of  Protestantism  in  the  place  of  its  birth  secured.  Evety 
thing  that  a  nation  could  desire,  this  possesses.  The  new  Empire, 
led  by  Pmssia,  has  intemal  wealth  and  order,  foreign  importance,  a 
powerful  and  victorious  army,  add  the  sure  support  of  the  people. 
With  such  guarantees  we  can  but  predict  a  bright  and  glorious  future. 
Its  central  position  enables  it  to  hold  the  peace  of  Europe  in  its 
grasp :  its  natural  wealth  and  resources  wOl  secure  an  unbounded 
commerce :  and  the  intelligence  of  its  subjects  confirms  its  success. 

The  Old  Empire  was  brought  forth  at  the  coronation  of  Charie- 
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magne  amidst  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  Christmas.  The  chant- 
ing of  Priests,  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  pealing  of  bells,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  rabble  welcomed  it  into  life,  but  tainted  it  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  dark  ages.  The  New  Empire  sprang  into  being 
upon  one  of  the  great  battle  fields  of  the  world.  Its  birth-throes 
were  attended  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the  roll  of  musketry  and 
the  din  of  conflict.  Ten  miles  of  blazing  hamlets  announced  its  birth. 
The  adyancing  Prussians,  sounding  their  old  battle-cry  of  "  God  with 
us,"  consecrated  it  to  the  service  of  enlightened  Faith.  The  victo- 
rious shouto  of  the  Prussian  Guards,  as  they  carried  the  Wood  of 
Sadowa  and  pierced  the  Austrian  center,  proclaimed  to  the  whole 
world  the  settlement  of  the  rivalries  of  two  centuries ;  the  fall  of 
Rome :  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  :  and  the  unity  of  Germany. 

C.   H.   F* 


^emnra^tlm  j^nltmu. 


Theologloal. 

Thb  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday^  May  16.  There  was  a  fuU  attendance,  and  more  than  usual 
attention  was  paid  to  the  speaking  of  Messrs.  Kitchell  and  Perry.  The  theological 
course  of  this  seminary  is  surpassed  by  none,  and  it  offers  superior  inducements  to 
those  intending  to  enter  the  ministry.  We  sincerely  hope  and  expect  to  see  this 
important  department  of  the  College  as  popular  and  thronged  with  students,  as  it 
was  under  the  famous  administration  of  Dr.  Taylor.  The  occasion  called  together 
a  large  number  of  the  "  Seminary  '*  graduates,  who  with  their  friends  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening  in  the  chapel  of  Center  Church,  where  an  excellent  supper  had 
been  provided  by  some  ladies  of  this  city.  We  understand  that  the  prospects  of 
the  theological  department  are  very  flattering.    We  append  the  order  of  exercises : 

1.  jLnthem  by  the  Choir. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Regeneration ;  G-eorge  Sherwood  Dickerman,  B.  A.,  New  Haven. 

4.  The  Divine  and  Human  Natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ;  Sanford  Smith 

Martin,  B  A.,  New  Haven. 

5.  The  Rise  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  distinct  office  in  the  Church;  George 

Spring  Merriam,  B.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass 

6.  The  relation  of  the  Pulpit  to  the  Press ;  Allen  McLean,  B.  A.,  New  Haven. 

7.  Hymn. 

8.  Exegesis  of  Philippians  ii.,  6-11 ;  John  Wickliffe  Beach,  B.  A.,  Millington. 

9.  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles — its  lessons  for  the  Christian  Preacher;  David 

Brainerd  Perry,  M.  A.,  Worcester,  Ma^. 

10.  The  Arian  Controversy;  Cornelius  Ladd  Kitchel,  M  A..  Middlebury,  Vt. 

11.  The  Christian  Ministry,  a  Great  Work;  Cyrus  West  Francis,  M.  A,  New- 

ington. 

12.  Closing  Hymn. 

13.  Benediction. 
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Base  Ball. 

A  match  game  of  ball  took  place  in  Bridgeport  on  Saturday,  May  28,  between 
the  Bridgeport  B.  B.  G.  and  the  Class  Nine  of  *70.  The  Bridgeporters  seem  to 
have  been  in  good  practice,  and  won  the  game  by  the  close  eoore  of  26  to  2L 
After  the  game,  both  Clubs  partook  of  a  supper  at  the  Atlantic  House.  The  '10 
Club  returned  to  New  Haven  highly  pleased  with  their  visit,  and  expressed  many 
thanks  for  the  very  kind  treatment  they  had  received  at  the  handai  of  their  Bridge- 
port friends. 


Boating. 

The  University  Crew,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  sickness  of  Mr.  L  G.  Hall,  has 
been  re-arranged,  and  now  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

W.  A.  COPP,  (Stroke),  W.  H.  Lee, 

S.  Fabry,  W.  H.  Fkrbt, 

J.  Coffin,  Gbo.  Adbe,  (Bow). 


•« 


The   Nation." 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  college  world  to  the  above-mentiooed 
paper.  Students  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  journal  is  best  fitted  tor  them, 
giving  them  needed  information,  and  supplying  at  the  same  time  such  a  reference 
as  every  one  wants,  especially  at  college.  This  is  just  what  the  Nation  affords 
A  daily  gives  a  great  deal  of  Information,  but  is  very  inconvenient,  even  in  a  well 
kept  file,  to  be  a/terwards  referred  to.  In  the  NaHon^  we  find  a  complete  summary 
of  the  week's  news,  home  and  foreign ;  discussions  of  all  the  questions  of  the  day, 
whether  political  or  otherwise ;  besides  reviews  of  all  important  works,  and  a  fine 
correspondence.  The  paper,  too,  comes  in  a  form  easily  examined,  and  a  vdlume, 
when  bound,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library,  while  in  writing  debates  and 
compositions  its  aid  would  be  invaluable.  With  this  view  of  the  case,  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  by  which  students  can,  through  the  agency  at  the  CoBegt 
Book  StorCf  (and  here  only,)  obtain  copic'i  for  $4.50  a  year,  (regular  price  S&.OO,) 
and  have  the  paper  sent  to  t?uir  homes  during  (he  summer  vaeaiion.  It  is  hoped  that 
students  will  consider  the  matter,  and  not  let  such  an  opportunity  pass. 


Carmlna  Yalonsfa. 

A  Song  Book  is  something  that  Yale  has  long  lacked ;  at  least  a  complete  one, 
and  the  Carmina  Yaiensia  has  been  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  many  who  have 
desired  the  book,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  a  gift  to  friends.  If  all  expe- 
riences are  alike,  every  person  in  College  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  the  request  of 
many  friends,  *'both  fair  and  famous,"  for  some  volume  containing  all  the  Songs  of 
Alma  Mater,  and  his  patriotism  has  been  put  to  the  blush  at  the  necessary  denial 

The  Carmina  Taknsia  is  a  genuine  Tale  book,  bound  in  Yale's  color,  sealed  with 
Yale's  seal,  edited  by  one  Yale  graduate,  and  published  by  another,  and  dedicated 
to  Yale's  newest  Alumni, — the  Glass  of  '66.  It  is  ''gotten  up"  in  elegant  stylei 
and  the  price  is  low.  From  the  *'  contents'*  no  Song  ever  usual  here  is  omitted,  and 
none  which  we  would  wish  inserted.  We  cheerfully  pay  Mr.  Garretson  the  com  • 
pliment  to  say,  that  his  edition  will  be  far  too  small  for  the  immediate  demand,  and 
we  assure  our  subscribers  abroad,  that  the  book  is  fully  up  to  their  desires. 
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A  Nuisance. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  movement  was  talked  of  to  exdade  old-clotbes  menj  beg- 
gars, etc.,  from  the  College  grounds.  Whether  or  not  any  thing  was  done  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  we  do  not  know ;  certainly  nothing  was  effected.  But  we 
are  at  present  pestered  with  a  greater  plague  than  even  these  former  nuisances, 
tIz  :  the  crowd  of  dirty,  ragged,  begging,  insolent,  profane  and  disgusting  boyp, 
who  mar  the  beauty  of  our  Green  by  their  presence,  and  disgust  us  with  their 
doings.  Students  are  in  a  measure  to  blame  for  their  being  around,  since  they 
sometimes  encourage  their  performances,  and,  with  false  charity,  give  them  an 
occasional  penny.  We  are  sure  that  every  one  would  rejoice  at  their  removal,  and 
if  any  remedy  for  the  evil  exists,  we  hope  the  authorities  will  bring  it  forward. 


The  College  Fence. 

The  college  world  has  perhaps  expressed  its  opinion  often  enough  in  regard  to 
the  law  forbidding  students  to  sit  on  the  College  fence,  thus  breaking  up  a  custom 
almost  as  old  and  reverenced  as  the  College  itself.  But  we  do  think  that  the  mat- 
ter deserves  the  consideration  of  the  Faculty.  If  they  make  laws  which  are  cal- 
culated only  to  fill  students  with  a  righteous  indignation,  while  no  true  reason 
for  the  law  exists,  as  is  here  the  case,  they  must  expect  students  to  consider  Col- 
lege law  an  imposition. 


The  Art  School. 

The  Art  Building  will  be  open  for  the  present  to  the  public,  free  of  charge, 
every  week  day,  from  10  to  1,  and  from  3  to  5. 


The  Spring  Raoee. 

The  annual  Harbor  Regatta  occurred  May  22d,  according  to  appointment. 
Both  the  Shell  and  the  Gig  Races  were  won  by  Yaruna.  Time, — Shell  Race, 
18m.,  7s.;  Gig  Race,  20m.,  17s. 

A  series  of  races  will  probably  take  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  25th,  the 
day  before  Presentation.  All  the  crews  in  the  Navy  will  possibly  enter ;  if  so,  it 
-will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  connected  with  the  exercises  of  Presen- 
tation Week. 


Loweire  Entertainments. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  to  whom  the  citizens  are  indebted  for  bringing  some  of 
the  best  entertainments  of  the  year  to  New  Haven,  returned  to  this  city  May  24th, 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  company  of  actors,  among  whom  Messrs.  Wallack  and 
Davenport  were  prominent.  The  comedy,  "  How  she  loves  him,"  of  the  first  eve- 
ning, was  an  unusual  performance  for  New  Haven.  Othello,  the  second  evening, 
was  rendered  in  a  manner  unequalled  by  any  company  for  some  time  previous. 
Among  the  entertainments  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  been  the  means  of  affording  to 
New  Haven,  are  ^^Fanchon^^^  by  Maggie  Mitchel ;  "  iSitzrw,"  by  Chaufrau,  and  *'  Long 
Strike,^^  which  was  pronounced  the  best  comedy  that  had  appeared  in  Music  HalL 
The  character  and  excellence  of  these  exhibitions  enable  us  to  predict  that  any 
performance  under  Lowell's  direction  will  be  a  worthy  one. 
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Married. 

OASKET,  aiLBBBT.--Iii  thia  city,  Jooe  6ib,  by  Bev.  T.  H.  Boich,  assisted  bj 
Bey.  S.  H.  Tyng,  Jr ,  ToUiyer  F.  Caskey,  of  New  York,  to  Kmma 
daughter  of  the  late  Leyi  O^ilberti  Baq^  of  this  city. 

The  congratulations  of  the  Ln.  to  a  former  Editor. 


Grand  Oonoert. 

The  Boston  Quintette  CUib,  assisted  by  Miss  Addie  S.  Byan,  giaye  one  of  their 
best  Concerts  in  this  city  on  Friday  eyening  last  The  eoloe  on  the  flute  and  lio- 
lin,  by  Messrs.  Heindle  and  Shultse,  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  fhat  we  haye 
heard  in  Music  Hall  for  seyeral  years,  and  were  enthusiastically  encored.  The 
thanks  of  the  musical  public  are  due  to  Prof.  Wheeler,  for  bringing  to  this  city 
these  celebrated  performers. 


Aoknowlodgment. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  are  due  to  Mr.  Daggett^  of  168  Chapel  street,  for  a 
supply  of  his  oelebrated  Cologne.    See  his  adyertisement  1 


Vol.  I,  No.  I. 

The  first  Number  of  the  "  Michigan  Umyersity  Magazine*'  is  receiyed.  Its  sise 
is  large  and  appearance  yery  creditable. 

The  first  Number  of  "  The  Collegian"  will  be  issued  by  the  students  of  Gran- 
yille,  Ohio,  soon.    We  wish  them  both  success. 


Rooolvod. 

We  haye  receiyed,  from  Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard,  of  Boston,  Bey.  John  Todd's 
pamphlet,  called  "  Serpents  in  tTie  Dove^s  Nest^"  containing  his  somewhat  oelebrated 
essays,  "  Fashionable  Murder,"  and  "  The  Cloud  with  a  Dark  Lining."  The  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes  is  attracting  a  g^ood  deal  of  attention,  and  is  discussed  by 
one  who  speaks  autlioritatiyely. 


Exohanges. 

We  haye  receiyed  "The  Nation,"  " Atlantic  Monthly,"  " Oliver  Optic,"  "Har- 
yard  Adyocate,"  *•  Williams' Quarterly,"  *•  Phrenological  Journal,"  "Dartmouth," 
(a  monthly  magazine,)  "  Beloit  Monthly,"  "Uniyersity  Chronide,"  (of  Michigan 
Uniyersity,)  "Vidette,"  (William*s  College,)  and  "Michigan  Uniyersity  Ifagi- 
zhie." 
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€iniat'»  Stable. 

The  Table !  last  but  not  least  annoyance.    Since  Moses'  day  it  has  been  a  task 
to  write  a  table.    What,  in  fact,  is  a  table?    We  have  heard  of  "tables  of  con- 
tents," and  have  seen  some  with  contents  during  the  past  week — ^well  contented 
tables  indeed.    Stanley's  Tables  were  highly  recommended  to  us  during  Sophomore 
year :  all  th^t  is  necessary  to  transform  your  mark  to  four  is  to  open  the  book, 
shut  your  eyes,  and  guess.    Astronomical  Tables,  also,  are  convenient:  your  watch 
can  be  set,  at  any  hour  of  the  night, — if  without  matches  to  see  the  College 
clock, — by  merely  observing  a  transit  and  refering  to  the  culminations.    Tlie  Latins 
had  a  law  called  Taifnikz  Nova  by  which  debts  were  annuled ;  would  that  the  New 
Hayen  Board  of  Begistry.^our  present  government, — would  renew  it     But  what 
is  an  Editor's  Table?    We  once  believed  that  the  table  spoken  of  in  the  Lit.  was 
a  genuine  wooden  article,  of  antique  construction,  massive  and  costly,  sacred  and 
unapproachable;  a  table  whose  possession  was  impossible,  to  sit  at  which  was  an 
object  of  ambition,  to  see  it  a  privilege.    In  our  imagination,  pens  that  would  write 
brilliant  leaders  automatically,  bristled  from  its  thousand  drawers ;  its  top  was 
coyered  with  jottings  of  poetry,  scintillations  of  genius  whose  haste  could  not 
await  paper;  its  comers  scribbled  with  epigrammatic  truths,  flashing  hot  fh>m 
minds  inspired,  and  glimpses  of  Mystery  unveiled,  noted  down  by  the  editor  who 
gazed  on  the  goddess  but  a  moment. 

But  vain  and  inglorious  is  the  end  of  such  imaginings.  Fimilarity  with  this 
quadruped  breeds  contempt  not  only,  but  disgupt  and  revilemeut.  Instead  of  the 
bristling  pens,  is  seen  only  a  heap  of  the  chum's  cigar  ends;  instead  of  the  poetic 
Jottings,  only  an  inch  stratum  of  dust  imprinted  with  a  hieroglyphic  from  the 
sweep's  hand ;  instead  of  Mystery  unveiled,  only  veal  administered.  Havmg  thus 
turned  the  tables  in  favor  of  a  new  subject,  let  us  turn  over  a  leaf  and  regard  the 
Table  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  So  considered,  it  is  the  last  thing  in  the  Lit.  ;  the 
last  skake  of  a  shaky  pen ;  the  parting  word  of  a  worried  Bohemian  who  is  at 
once  the  terrifier  of  procrastinating  contributors,  proof-sheet  reader,  newsboy, 
answerer  to  questions,  and  universal  object  of  persecution.  If  indignation  be  the 
tenor  of  such  a  Table,  lend  forbearance  to  exhausted  patience;  if  reproof^  listen  to 
the  ftuit  of  so  much  experience. 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  Table,  we  believe  its  office  is  to  afford  ventilation  to 
gasseous  ideas  of  the  editor,  to  deride  the  reader  who  has  ventured  into  it,  to  cry 
out  against  abuses,  to  regulate  CSollege  evils,  and  in  the  words  of  one  whose 
eloquent  voice  it  has  been  our  privelege  to  hear,  ''to  preserve  the  equilibrium.'* 

Reform  also  finds  its  advocate  and  patron  in  the  Table.  In  respect  to  thi?,  it  is 
our  abiding  belief,  that  though  at  times  in  the  f\iture  as  in  the  past,  the  trespasses 
of  College  may  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  Faculty,  yet,  that  lack  of  confidence 
in  Students,  which  makes  despicable  by  despising,  will  be  removed,  and  thus  Col- 
lege honor  be  exalted,  by  an  exhibition  among  undergraduates  of  a  willingness  to 
work  out  their  own  reform. 

We  publish  in  this  number  a  "history  of  boating,"  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
prominent  boating  men,  and  believe  it  will  be  found  interesting  as  well  as  conveinent 
for  reference.  We  hope  in  a  future  number  to  suggest  some  changes  in  our  system 
of  aquatics,  and  to  advocate  some  measure  by  which  the  boats,  eta,  can  be  kept  in 
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better  order.     It  seems  to  be  everywhere  conceded  that  enough  property  could  be 
saved  from  loss  and  destruction,  to  make  it  economy  to  employ  a  man  to  take  charge 
of  the  Boat  House.    Much  more  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  boating:  this  season 
than  usual    This  needs  no  proof  to  one  who  has  seen  the  Conaumptive  Crew  daily 
pulling  on  fearful  time  around  the  nearest  schooner.    The  Races  too  of  this  Spring 
were  said  to  be  interesting.    The  Shell  race  had  among  the  crews  the  flower  of  the 
navy.    Old  Yaruna  won  the  flag,  coming  home  with  a  long,  graceful,  sweeping 
stroke,  watched  by  the  enthusiastic  crowd  that  thronged  the  shore,  leaning  over  the 
crumbling  wail  of  the  old  Pavilion,  or  rolling  into  the  harbor  frain  txeacheroos 
piles  of  oyster  shells,  with  admiration  among  the  profane,  and  hearty  exnitatioa 
among  the  devotees  cf  Xeptune,  whose  only  thought  as  they  strained  their  eyes 
toward  the  approaching  boats  was  to  descry  the  ounce  of  superiority  in  endurance, 
muscle,  or  pluck,  which  would  add  to  our  might  on  Lake  Quinsigamood  next 
month.    The  Gig  race  failed  to  add  any  registry  of  marvellous  time  to  the  records, 
although  the  eager  crew  of  the  Yaruna,  quorum  pars  JuimuSf  fondly  expected  such 
a  result.    Alas  for  the  delusiveness  of  Wayward  Hope ;  the  old  gig  had  walked 
around  the  co,nrse  more  than  once  before  the  race  in  eighteen  and  a  half  minutes. 
But  in  the  most  correctly  appointed  of  domestic  circles  causalties  are  sidd  frequently 
to  occur,  and  the  divinity  who  presides  over  the  harbor  races  from  his  perdi  astride 
the  old  buoy,  denietl  them  not  on  this  occasion.    The  emotions  of  the  soldier  ia 
battle  are  often  the  subject  of  interest.    But  what  are  the  feelings  of  the  man-at-arms 
whose  only  pain  is  from  a  bullet  hole  through  the  body  or  a  bayonet  thrust  into 
bowels  fhU-fed  with  luxurious  rations,  to  the  agony  of  muscle  tliat  impels  the  fitful 
oar  through  the  breaking  billows,  and  the  noble  sacrifice  of  the  most  ordinary 
delicacies  found  amid  the  profusion  of  the  boarding  house  I    What  are  the  feelings 
in  the  breast  of  the  grenadier  who  has  bought  victory  with  his  life,  to  the  honest 
emotion  that  chokes  the  thirsty  throat  of  a  crew  winning  in  20.17.?    If  the  refiee- 
tions  on  a  battle  field  are  worthy  a  place  in  Prescott^s  History,  the  sensations  of  a 
man  pulling  in  a  race  are  fit  for  an  epic  by  Homer,  and  much  too  good  for  Yirgii 
The  way  you  feel  when  awaiting  the  **  are  you  ready  I" — awaiting  in  an  agony  of  con- 
centrated readiness — the  fearful  pause  between  that  and  the  final  word,  the  shudder 
of  terror  lest  some  oar  should  break  at  the  start,  the  heart  that  jumps  out  of  the 
throat  into  the  sea,  and  down  in  again  to  the  boots  at  the  '*  yo,*'  and  now  the  sensation 
that  you  are  getting  into  working  order,  then  the  faint  notion  followed  by  the  flash 
on  the  mind  of  the  horrible  fact,  that  you  are  actually  fouled  with  the  other  boat  { 
The  gig  tips;  the  water  is  coming  in;  an  oar  breaks;  every  one  is  struggling  to 
get  away  anyhow,  anywhere,  and  g^  on;  and  then,  Oh  horrors!  the  race  is  losti 
forty  seconds  are  already  consumed,  and  the  third  boat  has  a  clear  way:  at  length 
the  boat  is  free;  once  more  down  to  work;  but,  crash  again, — ^another  foul!  then 
ou  again ;  Long  wharf  dims  on  your  vision ;  an  inverted  image  of  another  boat 
alongside  is  dreamt  of;  hit  it  down  on  the  oars  a  few  strokes  and  get  aheod!  crash 
again,  a  third  foul!    0  moral     0  despair!  on  once  more,  now  we  lead  them,  bat 
look  1  if  you  can  see  a  ray,  they  are  crossing  our  stem ;  they  have  gained  the  inside 
track;  the  buoy  is  reached;  one  more  foul — ^number  four,— and  away  for  the 
swing  home ;  an  age  of  anguish,  and  Long  wharf  agaiu ;  "  now  down  to  work,  and 
spurt  it  in !"  from  the  coxswain  is  Hebrew  to  your  intellect;  cheers  for  Ya-GIy-Und- 
Una,  break  on  your  ear ;  one  boat  is  behind,  the  other  just  ahead ;  is  there  time  to 
overtake  it  ?  a  last  dying  effort  and  the  goal  is  at  hand ;  victory  into  ten  feet!  bat 
0  glory  I  0  shame !  the  rival  strikes  a  projecting  wall,  and  shooting  past  the  oonier 
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a  dead  crew  learn  with  doubting  ean  that  tliej  are  winners ;  where  is  that  Sherry 
bottle? 

The  mariner  of  old  hung  in  the  temple  his  arms  and  dripping  garments,  dedicated 
to  the  god  of  the  sea.  As  he  day  by  day  returned  to  sit  beneath  the  peg  from 
which  they  were  suspended,  smoking  his  cigar  and  reading  the  Local  Itemn,  his 
mind,  wethinks,  was  wont  to  wander  away  from  the  morning  edition,  and  revert  to 
tliat  day  of  days.  So  the  thoughts  will  sometimes  forsake  the  grand  theme  of  the 
UniTerse,  and  forgetful  of  syzygies  and  Kepler's  laws,  recall  that  20.17  spent  in  the 
Varuna  gig. 

The  Table  having  thus  Ailfilled  its  first  office,  in  affording  a  vent  to  editorial  gas, 
it  will  not  take  it  long  to  fulfill  minor  duties.  To  cry  out  against  abuses  was 
established  as  its  second  task.  The  abuse  which  we  impugn  now  is  one  which  we 
expect  to  agitate  again  in  future,  and  will  make  the  same  subject  answer  for  the 
Reform  move.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  open  Societies,  and  the  reform  which  we 
wish  to  advocate  is  not  one  very  repugnant  to  conservatives,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  return  to  the  old  Statement  of  Facts.  Returning  graduates  are  constantly 
telling  with  tearful  eyes  how  these  Societies  have  degenerated, — how  in  their  days 
each  returning  Wednesday  eve  witnessed  a  crowd  of  anxious  disputants  struggling 
towards  the  society  doors,  tlieir  manuscript  in  hand,  their  minds  eager  and  anxious. 
Those  were  the  days  when  Yale  sent  forth  her  Everts,  her  Holmes,  and  Terry s. 
Every  meeting  was  a  display  of  Yale's  growing  eloquence ;  but  the  most  glorious 
day  of  all  was  that  on  which  the  two  Societies  met  in  a  public  hall  to  strive  for 
victory  in  the  Freshman  class.  No  pledging  or  electioneering, — fungus  of  degene- 
rate days, — ^then ;  no  man  earning  a  reputation  iVom  an  office  conferred  by  secret 
coalitions.  Merit  founded  on  ability,  a  hundred  times  tested  in  the  furnace  of  a 
heated  debate,  and  genius  displayed  in  more  than  parrot  recitations  and  practical 
trickery,  established  a  claim  to  the  office  of  Campaign  Orator  or  President.  The 
crowd  came  together.  An  excess  of  manly  spirit,  as  yet  untrammeled  by  College 
chicanery,  found  its  vent  in  a  square  rush.  Not  a  rush  where  the  two  lower  classes 
squabble  for  hats  and  bangers,  while  condescending  Juniors  and  Seniors  lend  their 
presence  as  to  a  dog  fight ;  but  a  genuine  contest  of  muscle  between  all  classes  and 
orders  in  College.  A  contest  that  called  for  nerve  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  and 
be  lilted  ten  feet  in  air  at  the  onset,  or  pluck  to  roll  on  the  pavement  beneath  a 
living  ton  of  the  opposing  party.  No  pigmy  policeman  who  witnessed  those 
rushes  ventured  to  disturb  a  ball-match  on  the  Green.  No  Jug  opened  its  yawning 
doors  before  the  imagination  of  the  lamp  breaker.  No  rowdy  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  horizon  when  the  cry  of  Talet  echoed  through  the  street.  The  Freshmen 
gathered  about  the  doors  with  the  Juniors  at  their  backs ;  the  Sophs,  and  Seniors 
blocked  the  entrance,  and  the  struggle  that  ensued  was  anodyne  for  all  physical 
restlessness  within  doors.  The  meeting  opened.  The  presidents  led  off  in  speeches 
which  had  been  preparing  for  months ;  the  orators  followed  with  stunning  argu- 
ments more  carefully  written  than  a  Townsend;  extempore  speeches  full  of 
irrepressible  enthusiam,  concluded  the  appeal  to  *'the  incoming  class,"  to  join 
either  society.  The  names  were  taken,  and  Linonia  yelled  with  delight  when  it  was 
decided  that  her  efibrts  had  been  the  most  persuasive.  What  Linonian  who  had 
seen  all  college  thus  striving  over  his  name  could  forget  to  attend  a  single  meeting 
during  his  course  ?  What  political  intrigue  dared  show  its  head  in  a  college  where 
ambition  thus  ennobled  itself? 

A  new  Senior  Class  is  now  entering  on  its  duties,  and  we  appeal  to  them  to  take 
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exception  to  the  conduct  of  the  graduating  members  m  this  respect  ITo  infloeDoe 
but  that  of  Seniors  can  give  energy  to  the  meetings,  as  the  past  year  has  abundant- 
ly prorcn.  '67  has  not  lent  much  encouragement  or  benefit  to  these  aodeties,  ai 
candor  will  compel  them  to  confees ;  but  the  class  distinction  that  makes  the 
society  dependent  on  upper  classes,  will  be  the  rery  one  first  remojped  by  a 
renewal  of  the  old  days ;  the  Statement  of  Facts  will  change  a  Freshman  from  the 
sport  of  the  lottery  to  the  earnest  debater,  and  this  will  unshackle  him  from  that 
subserviency  which  is  the  bane  of  secret  society  influence,  and  enable  him  in 
^Aiture  years  to  take  a  position  unindebted  to  sacrifice  of  principle  or  manlioess. 
The  college  now  Airnishes  few  opportunities  to  earn  such  a  position  founded  on 
oratorical  ability,  and  many  churches  in  this  country  are  lamenting  the  lack;  many 
a  young  lawyer  looks  back  with  indignation  to  that  dogmatism  in  Tale  vluch 
seems  to  fVown  on  all  efforts  at  the  rhetorical  art  So  we  hope  the  day  is  cominj^ 
when  eloquence  shall  start  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  (?)  forth  fh)m  the  Bounding- 
boards  in  Linonia,  that  shield  their  statues  and  render  their  whispers  audible  in  tiie 
usual  meetings. 

We  are  happy  to  congratulate  Tale  on  her  new  Beadiftg  Boom.  It  is  substan- 
tial, genuine,  and  worthy  the  long  labor  which  has  produced  it;  but  the  "Attic 
severity  of  taste"  Which  our  Alma  Mater  indulges,  is  here  seen  cropping  out  in 
unmasked  beauty.  The  very  severity,  however,  seems  to  be  thwarted  by  its  own 
display  of  itselfl  The  Puritan  was  called  a  hypocrite  if  he  made  an  extraordinaiy 
show  of  austerity ;  the  Beading  Boom  reveals  in  naked  splendor  a  purity  of  taste 
that  would  do  Justice  to  Solon's  law  against  wearing  apparel  in  public  The  mind 
revels  in  the  profuse  lack  of  comfortable  appliances,  that  exalts  mind,  and  raord- 
fies  the  flesh.  A  *'  feast  of  reason"  is  spread  on  a  pine  board,  beautifully  sisipld 
in  style,  and  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  plain  Stoics  we  are  aiming  to  become, 
and  learning  to  be,  in  thU  school  of  asceticism.  No  luxurious  settle  here  tempts 
a  man  to  effemmacy.  The  reader,  unbiased  by  any  weak  affection  for  so  earthly  s 
consideration  as  health  of  lung^  or  comfort  of  limbs  and  back,  stands  inclined  45^ 
to  the  horizon,  a  tripod  of  intellectual  incense  supported  by  two  arms  braced  on 
the  pine,  moving  backward  and  forward,  adapting  himself  to  the  column,  like  a 
hundred  pounder  Parrot  gun  rolling  out  and  in  on  trunnions.  But  it  is  not  the 
severity  of  taste  that  we  object  to ;  only  the  ostentatious  display  of  it  We  viU 
not  advocate  high  stools  for  the  readers,  as  they  are  not  in  keeping ;  but  waivbg 
this  point,  will  suggest  a  slight  alleviation  for  excess  of  simplicity,  as  well  as 
excess  of  hot  weather.  This  remedy  is  the  addition  of  a  supply  of  ice-water  to 
the  room,  for  the  use  of  "  collegians." 

The  work  of  f\ilfilling  the  third  duty  of  the  Table  is  spared  by  the  timely  airiral 
of  the  illustrious  traveler  himself,  who  will  doubtless  equilibrate  to  satisfaelioQ. 
By  the  way,  his  lecture  on  "The  Thousand  Billion  Dollar  Perpetual  Eqnilibriwu 
Balance  Wheel,"  is  said  to  be  his  master  piece. 

The  signs  of  the  times  admonish  us  that  We  must  soon  say  farewell  to  ^61. 
This  Class,  which  has  done  honor  to  College  in  every  branch  of  excellenoe,  with  its 
long  array  of  writers,  that  sends  in  a  solid  phalarx  of  thirty  for  the  Townsends,— 
with  its  high  standard  of  scholarship, — with  its  preeminence  in  social  attainments,'^ 
with  its  veteran  experience  in  College  politics, — ^is  about  to  depart  and  leave  us 
only  the  legacy  of  its  example.  Many  ties  render  the  Farewell  fh>m  this  TaMe  to 
'67,  a  hearty  one. 

A  kind  adieu,  also,  to  the  reader  who  has  borne  with  our  prolixity  thus  fiv. 
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BUSS.  W.  AYBBS,  JOHN  LEWIS, 

WILLIAM  A.  UNSf  WILUAM  A«  lloUNNBV» 

ANiON  PBBLPS  TINCBB. 

Wb  aj«  aboat  separating,  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  vaoi^ 
tion.  The  main  object  which  we  shall  all  pursue  in  these  fleeting 
weeks,  Is  happiness.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  therefore,  at  tbe 
closing  of  the  year,  to  iuTestigate  the  conditions  upon  which  it  ^• 
pends. 

Happiness  is  the  name  of  a  conception,  of  such  a  nature  that  It 
cannot  be  elucidated  by  definition.  We  recognixe  it  as  that  state  of 
entire  satisfaction  irith  one's  self  and  the  world,  that  serene  and  cheerftil 
flow  of  life's  current,  that  fullness  of  existence  in  all  that  is  good  and 
noble,  which  is  sometimes  realized,  but  can  ncTer  be  described.  From 
that  remote  period  where  history  fades  away  into  unsearchable  mys* 
tery,  the  Poet  has  sung  of  its  rewards,  and  the  Philosopher  endeav- 
ored to  direct  men  in  the  path  which  leads  to  its  attabunent.  In 
every  age  and  in  every  grade  of  life,  man,  taught  by  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  experience,  has  turned,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  pursuit  of  all 
other  objects,  convmeed,  at  last,  that  happiness  alone  can  make  life 
worth  the  Uviiig.  And,  certainly,  to  be  forever  happy,  to  enjoy  that 
nameless  state  of  hitelligent  contentment  through  life  and  through 
eternity,  is  the  richest  reward  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  If  a 
free,  intelligent,  and  morally  responsible  being,  can  enjoy  uninter- 
rupted  happiness,  he  Is  realizbig  all  that  is  most  blessed  in  human 
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exisienoe.    His  cap  is  full    Notbing  can  be  added  tbereto.    It  mat- 
ten  not  whether  his  position  in  the  sooial  scale  be  high  or  low,  he 
possesses  that  which  fame  cannot  augment,  and  for  whose  loss  it  oaa- 
not  compensate.    It  is  aboTe  all  price  and  beyond  all  comparison. 
Of  all  the  objects  that  engross  our  attention,  not  one  is  its  equivalent 
Life  without  it  is  like  a  Journey  through  a  burning,  sandy  desert  The 
scene  around  us  is  an  endless  waste.    The  path  we  travel  is  lone  and 
desolate.    We  may  be  accompanied  by  a  caravan  of  richest  treason^ 
but  every  step  is  misery.    On  eveiy  side  there  is  only  heat  and  thirst 
There  is  mockery  in  the  placid  lake  that  forever  recedes,  and  terror 
in  every  cloud  that  hovers  on  the  horizon.    The  presence  of  happi- 
ness, alone,  transforms  the  desert  into  a  luxuriant  landscape.    Tbe 
Journey  leads  beneath  cooling  shades,  along  the  shores  of  placid  lakes, 
and  by  the  banks  of  crystal  streams.    Joy  is  on  every  hand.    There 
may  be  rugged  hills  to  climb,  but  the  toil  of  ascent  is  forgotten  amid 
the  ten  thousand  beauties  that  burst  upon  the  vision.    Wealth,  fiune, 
power,  and  the  various  objects  of  man's  ambition,  which,  without 
happiness,  become  at  last  cold  and  sombre  monuments,  marking  the 
declinhig  years  of  life,  are  by  its  presence  wrought  into  magnificent 
decorations,  crowning  the  superstructure  of  life.    Hi^piness  is  the 
universal  desire  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  one  thmg  whidi  can 
render  life  perfect.    The  fact  that  so  many  desire  it,  while  so  ibw  pos- 
sess it,  shows  at  once  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  human  life.    To 
indicate  how  this  defect  may  be  avoided,  and  the  desu^  object  at- 
tabed,  will  be  the  design  of  the  following  pages. 

Happiness  is  not  ooe  of  those  abstractions  whidi  can  exist  iode- 
pendently  of  other  conceptions.  It  implies  everything  that  we  are 
acGUstomed  to  esteem  as  essential  and  valuable  to  human  life.  It  is 
not  like  integrity  or  justice,  which  one  may  possess  in  their  highest 
purity,  aod  yet  exhibit  painful  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  Happi- 
ness includes  all  else  that  is  desirable.  Cultivataon,  refinement,  honor, 
love,  these  are  but  the  details  of  its  structure,  or  the  conditions  of  its 
existence.  Before  proceeding  to  its  analysis,  and  the  consideration  of 
its  constituent  elements,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  it  has  a  oouo- 
tecfeit.  A  person  may  be  deceived  with  reference  to  his  own  con- 
dition. We  are  apt  to  fall  into  certain  ways  and  means  of  enjoyment 
and  pleasure,  and  think  they  only  are  efiectual,  when,  in  reality,  we 
are  robbing  ourselves  of  a  higher  and  sweeter  happiness  than  they 
afford.  We  may,  therefore,  be  deceived  altogether,  calling  that  pleas- 
ure which  is  not  pleasure ;  or,  we  may  only  enjoy  an  inferior  kind  of 
pleasure,  while  we  regard  it  as  the  highest.    The  mistake  of  eiAer 
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one  of  these  oonditioiis  will  eventually  reveal  itself,  causing  regret 
and  misery.    Tbere  is  no  true  happiness  in  such  a  state,  and  true' 
happiness  is  what  we  all  seek.    Any  course  which  secures  it,  may  b^ 
oontinoed  through  life,  with  increasing  satisfaction.    It  is  permanent. 
It  is  no  dream,'  from  which  we  shall  at  eome  time  waken,  to  find  only 
emptiness  and  deceit,  where  we  supposed  was  the  true  and  the  genuine. 
Of  true  happhiess,  the  first  and  most  palpable  condition  is  health. 
The  character  and  results  of  life  depend,  in  a  good  measure,  upon  the 
body.    Disease  or  accident  may  modify  both  our  outward  and  our 
inward  life.    No  person  can  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  bodily  suffering. 
Pain  in  the  smallest  member  can  make  us  wretched  for  weeks.    Elas- 
ticity and  vigor,  with  a  constant  flow  of  animal  spirits,  are  essential 
to  our  enjoyment  and  to  our  success.    To  secure  these,  in  their  high- 
est perfection,  should  be  the  first  object  of  life.    Without  them,  life  is  • 
mere  or  less  of  a  burden,  and  more  or  less  of  a  failure.    The  misery 
which  results  from  bodily  affectations,  is  enormous.    All  around  us, 
thousands  are  languishing  on  beds  of  sickness,  or  pining  away  in 
hopeless  debility.    But  a  small  portion  of  this  suffering  arises  from 
inherited  diseases  or  unavoidable  accidents.    Most  of  it  proceeds  from 
the  conscious  violation  of  those  sanitary  laws  which  are,  or  might  be,  • 
understood  by  all.    No  one  who  be^s  life  with  a  sound  body,  needs  • 
to  wander  through  the  labyrinth  of  medical  science,  to  preserve  his 
health,    A  little  observation  and  reading,  added  to  one's  common 
sense,  will  enable  him  to  determine  the  principle  laws  upon  which  it 
depends.    Moderation  and  regularity  in  all  things,  and  a  suitable 
amount  of  exercise  in  the  pure,  open  air,  are  the  indispensible  condi- 
tions of  good  health.    No  one,  educated  or  uneducated,  would  deny 
this  statement,  and  yet,  these  conditions  are  constantly  violated.  Each 
violatioB,  unimportant  as  it  may  seem,  gradually  breaks  down  the- 
strongest  constitution,  and  undermines  health  and  happmess  forever. 
In  youth,  especially,  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  importance  of  these 
laws.    Then,  the  desires  are  strong  and  the  spirits  buoyant-,  so  that 
our  liability  to  excess  is  greatest,  when  our  judgment  and  self-control 
are  weakest.    Moreover,  the  effect  of  any  single  excess  or  indulgence,  • 
owing  to  the  elasticity  and  vigor  of  the  body,  is  scarcely  perceived. 
The  debUitathig  process  goes  on  silently  and  insensibly.    Years  may 
elapse  before  any  serious  consequences  are  experienced.    But,  prema- 
ture old  age,  or  confirmed  debility,  are  the  inevitable  issue.    We  may 
think  little  of  these  things  now,  but  when  at  forty  or  fifty,  we  find  • 
ourselves  upon  the  declining  side  of  life,  with  feeble  step  and  trem- 
bling hand,  we  shall  realize,  at  too  late  an  hour,  in  disease  and  suffer- 
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Ing  and  disappointment,  the  inoalcidable  vitlae  of  a  life  diaimotsiied 
by  a  strict  observance  of  sanitary  principles.  We  eneonnter  peculiar 
temptations  in  College,  that  contfamaUy  aUnre  us  from  the  r^t  path. 
Passiona  and  appetites,  too  little  restrained,  Induce  exoesaas  and  iir^ 
ularities,  eaoh  one  of  which  is  silently  workmg  out  the  terriUe  leaoll 
of  premature  debility.  As  we  prize  happiness,  we  should  stodioesly 
avoid  everything  prc^didal  to  health.  Whatever  there  is  in  GoUege 
life  and  etiquette  that  urges  us  to  commit  these  transgreiVBbB8»  ahooU 
be  resolutely  shunned  as  false  and  destructive.  It  may  cost  a  seven 
straggle  to  give  up  practices  that  seem  to  be  required  by  the  code  of 
•^College  honor,  but  it  is  better  to  s^ggle  now,  when  victoiy  is  possi- 
ble, than  to  engage,  by  and  by,  in  a  hopeless  contest,  with  a  ahatterad 
^constitution* 

Another  important  element  of  happiness  is  mental  colture.  It  en* 
larges  our  capacity  for  pleasure,  and  brings  a  richer  and  more  aboiaid- 
ing  Joy.  The  man,  in  this  country,  who  is  destitute  of  educatioii,  does 
little  more  than  maintain  existence.  His  pleasure  is  found*  princi- 
pally, in  the  gratification  of  phjrsical  appetites  and  passions.  It  is 
hut  one  remove  from  animal  content.  This  is  not  the  happaeaa  a 
sentient  being  should  feel.  It  is  unworthy  our  manhood.  Bat»  sb 
^e  ascend  the  scale  of  humanity,  we  find,  that  with  increased  cultiva- 
tion, there  is  increased  capacity  for  eqjoymfflit  Intelligence  adds  to 
our  resources  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  No  one  who  has  experi- 
enced the  difference,  will  deny  that  spbitual,  are  superior  to  phyaieal 
pleasures ;  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  educated  nun  consistB  ia 
the  fact  that,  while  be  has  every  resource  for  physical  ei^oymevt  thai 
the  ignorant  man  has,  he  possesses.  In  his  education,  so  mwdi  addifiaial 
•capacity.  Intellectual  development,  therefore,  while  it  does  not  inval- 
idate any  legitimate  pleasure  we  before  enjoyed,  brings  a  thousand 
new  elements,  that  contribute  to  our  happiness.  It  lifts  the  soul  int» 
a  higher  li£B,  and  invests  all  objects  with  a  new  interests  It  creates 
higher  aspirations  and  truer  idms.  It  reveals  the  secret  myateries  of 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  discovers  ten  thousand  beauties  and 
wonders,  that  lie  concealed  about  us.  Thus  the  soul  advances  froa 
Joy  to  Joy,  and  fipom  strength  to  strength.  Each  day  the  powen  rise 
higher  and  become  stronger.  Each  day  witnesses  aa  Mceaaiaaof 
new  truth,  and  a  step  towaida  better  attainments.  This  is  tke  faoad* 
ation  of  true  happiness.  The  consciousness  of  im^rovanieBt  yields  a 
deep  and  rich  Joy,  that  can  never  cease  to  exist  and  grow. 

A  frnitful  source  of  unbapi^ess  is,  the  lack  of  moral  reotttode.  A 
troubled  conscience  drives  awaj  peaoa  and  cententment  frosn  the 
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he&rtt  and  leares  one  in  perpetual  misery.  Any  departure  from  the 
path  of  virtae.  and  any  violation  of  the  principles  of  honor,  is  sore 
to  pierce  the  soul  vrtth  regret,  unless  the  conscience  be  completely 
setfed.  But  a  seared  conscience  does  not  last  forever.  Sooner  or 
later  the  callous  parts  grow  tender^  and  we  realize  the  flagranoy  of 
dishonor  and  ii^ustice.  We  know  that  this  change  has  often  occurred 
in  human  experience.  The  most  abandoned  and  reckless  criminals, 
after  a  Hfe-time  employed  in  the  most  base  and  shocking  deeds,  have 
been  known  to  suddenly  feel  a  conviction  of  thdr  guilt  flash  over 
them,  so  deep  and  poignant,  as  to  crush  them  to  the  earth  in  shame 
and  misery.  And  this  period  must  come  to  everyone  who  violates 
the  eternal  laws  of  right,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  the  life  beyond  the 
Biver.  What  is  true  of  great  criminals,  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
everyone  who  is  fUse  to  principle.  Little  wrongs,  as  well  as  great 
ones,  produce  nnhappiness.  The  smallest  infringement  of  truth  and 
honor  will,  eventually,  cause  regret.  Even  the  course  of  deception 
practiced  in  College,  will  occasion  more  than  one  unhappy  hour,  when 
the  mind  comes,  as  it  surely  will,  to  view  these  things  from  a  higher 
stand^point  It  is  true,  that  large  numbers  think  themselves  really 
ha{rpy  in  a  life  of  debauchery  and  shame,  and  r^ard  those  who  ad* 
here  strictly  to  a  course  of  honor,  as  the  victims  of  a  sad  mistake. 
But  human  experience,  universally,  and  human  testimony  from  all 
reliable  sources,  pronounce  against  such  a  belief.  That  happiness 
wUoh  flows  from  Qlegtiimate  pleasures,  from  the  indulgence  of  appe- 
tites and  passbtts,  and  fltnn  coarse  merriment  and  obscenity,  is  tran* 
sient  Tlie  truest  and  highest  happiness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  per* 
manent ;  and  any  course  of  life  which  secures  it,  may  be  followed 
nnintemptedly  forever.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  experience  a  last- 
ing happiness,  and  the  rich,  enthasiastic  Joy  which  the  approval  of  an 
active  conscience  can  give,  must  regulate  his  life  in  accordance  with 
tiie  principles  of  honor  and  Justice.  In  matters  of  little,  as  well  as 
of  great  importance,  he  most  be  true  to  principle.  Thus  will  he  ful- 
fill one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  a  perfect  life,  and  avoid  the  fatal 
rook  whereon  many  a  soul  has  been  wrecked  and  lost  forever. 

Much  of  our  happiness  arises  firom  the  social  affections ;  those  fac- 
ulties wUch  center  in  the  heart,  and  are  neither  moral  nor  intellectua). 
We  an  know  that  our  principal  pleasure  coosists  either  in  what  we  do 
for  others,  or  in  what  they  do  for  us.  In  the  mutual  interchange  of 
good  deeds  and  kind  offices,  the  heart  is  enlarged,  and  the  whole  na- 
ture ennobled.  Kindness,  aflhbility,  love,  friendship,  generosity, 
cbarity,^-tfaese  are  the  qualities  which,  more  than  any  others,  make 
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one's  mission  on  earth  a  blessing  to  oihers  and  to  binuidfi  The  gcaU 
itade  and  love  of  our  fellow-men^  is  the  'sonroe  of  the  highest  and 
purest  joy.  We  well  know  what  qualities  and  what  ooorse  of  life  in 
us,  will  elicit  these  feelings  fifom  others ;  aqd  we  have  only  to  follow. 
the  guidance  of  our  own  instinot  and  Judgment,  to  be  aaooeasfbL 
True,  all  are  not  endowed  with  the  qualities  which  please  and  win- 
But  all  can  cultivate  these  qualities,  and  cultivate  them  suooeasfully. 
One  may  possess  a  tamper  naturally  quick  and  irascible.  He  may 
be  prone  to  unkmd  words  and  angry  deeds,  that  not  only  caiifle  grief 
to  others,  but  cause  still  greater  grief  to  himself,  when  the  beat  of 
passion  has  subsided.  But  the  worst  temper  is  not  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  control.  By  careful  and  thoughtful  managements  by  perse- 
verance through  repeated  failures  and  disappointments,  it  may  be 
softened  and  subdued.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  qualities  of  the 
heart.  We  may  eradicate  what  is  harsh  and  offensive,  and  develop 
what  is  good  and  lovely.  We  may  acquire  a  wmning  addresB;  we 
may  learn  to  scatter  smiles  and  pleasant  words ;  we  may  develc^  love, 
charity,  benevolence,  and  all  the  liberal  and  noble  qualitiea  wfaidi 
minister  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  race ;  in  short,  we  may,  by 
careful  education,  unfold  the  character  in  all  that  is  richest  and  best 
in  human  nature,  and  gather,  as  our  reward,  the  pure  and  elevated 
happiness  which  flows  from  the  love  of  others  and  the  consoionsnesi 
of  good  deeds. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  those  conditions  of  lu^phiefls  which 
are  under  our  control.  Starting  with  a  sound  mfaid  in  a  aonnd  body, 
it  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  will,  whether  we  will  posaess 
health,  and  secure  mental,  moral,  and  social  development  But  it 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  will.  We  may  possess  ever  so  Btnmg 
a  desire,  and  labor  ever  so  earnestly  to  attain  these  objeots,  and  M. 
Accident,  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  may  change  the  destiny  of 
life.  Death  may  strike  down  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us,  fill- 
ing the  heart  with  a  sadness  that  time  only  can  remove.  Every  dls- 
ast^  by  land  and  sea,  every  one  of  the  manifold  accidents  that  ooenr 
every  day  hi  every  town  and  city,  brings  death  to  those  who  were  lioll 
of  hope,  and  pain  and  sorrow  to  those  who  were  before  happy.  These 
things  we  cannot  foresee  or  avoid.  They  have  befiedlen  thousands, 
and  may  befall  us.  We  may  inherit  diseases,  or  receive  ii^uries,  that 
will  last  for  life.  Under  such  drcumstances,  health  and  its  attendant 
blessings  are  impossible.  But  stOl,  there  is  fitr  less  unhappiness  re- 
sulting from  these  causes,  which  we  oould  not  possibly  have  prevented 
by  any  foresighti  than  in  sickness  occasioned  by  our  own  eaietess 
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neglect  of  sanitary  laws*  In  the  latter  oase^  we  are  not  only  tortnred 
by  pain»  but  eontinaally  hanraased  by  the  recollection  that  it  is  all 
oar  own  fanlt.  In  consequence  of  these  accidents^  perfect  happiness 
is  impossible.  But  by  adherence  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavored 
to  unfold,  the  world  might  experience  far  more  enjoyment  than  it  does 
at  present  By  preserving  health,  and  by  develophig  an  upright,  no- 
ble manhood,  we  lay  the  only  sure  and  permanent  foundation  of  troe 
happiness. 

I  shall  not  linger  to  discuss  whether  our  capacities  for  happiness 
are  equal  or  unequ^.    Gartain  it  is  that  we  are  all  free.    Life  is  be- 
fore us,  and  we  may  make  it  what  we  will.    A  thorough  and  equable 
deTelopment  of  all  the  faculties,  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man. 
The  examples  of  thousands  teach  us,  that  to  the  bidomitable  will,  to 
untiring  energy  and  unyielding  patience,  there  is  no  insurmountable 
obstacle  but  absolute  impossibility.    No  circumstance  of  adversity  or 
misfortune  can  defeat  the  determhied  spirit.    It  is  in  this  struggle 
after  development,  that  true  happmess  consists,  and  the  amount  of 
happiness  depends  rather  upon  the  character,  than  upon  the  success, 
of  the  struggle.    He,  and  he  only,  who  engages  earnestly  in  the  en- 
largement of  his  faculties,  and  endeavors  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
others,  will  enjoy  true  happiness.    The  comprehensive  law  of  happi- 
ness is,  that  each  day  and  hour  be  so  employed  as  to  result  in  good, 
either  to  ourselves  or  others.    Even  this  is  not  enough.    We  should 
not  only  aim  to  be  good  and  do  good,  but  to  be  as  perfect  in  these  res- 
pects as  possible.    This  principle  should  guide  us  in  the  choice  of 
every  pleasure,  in  the  determination  of  every  duty,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  every  moment.    If  we  think  earnestly  and  intelligeotly, 
if  we  decide  carefully  and  conscientiously,  there  will  never  be  cause 
for  regret    The  chief  source  of  misery  will  thus  be  removed,  and 
life  made  what  it  should  be,  useful  and  happy.    Undoubtedly,  it  may 
appear  to  some,  that  to  follow  these  principles  would  preclude  a  free, 
Joyous,  cheerful  life.    But  this  is  not  so.    There  may  be  apparent 
pleasures,  which  such  a  rule  of  condnct  would  require  us  to  forego^ 
but  they  are  only  apparent.    Any  indulgence  which  does  not  improve 
the  character,  invigorate  the  body,  or  cheer  the  spirits,  is  vain  and 
delusive.    If  we  practice  such  indulgencies,  although  we  may  seem 
happy  in  the  present,  the  day  will  surely  come,  when  the  recollection 
of  misspent  hours  and  squandered  opportunities,  will  pierce  the  soul 
with  remorse.    The  recorded  history  of  too  many  lives  attests  the 
truth  of  iil^&  assertion.    life  is  an  earnest  thing.    We  are  false  to  our- 
selves and  faithless  to  Ood,  if  we  rush  blindly  on  its  pathway.    The 
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earlier  ve  realize  its  impertanoe,  end  the  sooner  we  tike  a  aober,  is- 
tional  Tiew  of  its  aims  and  duties^  the  greater  will  be  onr  soooeea  and 
happiness. 

I  had  intended  to  dwell  at  length  npon  the  varlons  forms  mder 
which  pleasure  is  pnrsaed  here  in  OoUege,  but  I  hav«  already  eacoeed- 
ed  my  limits,  and  mnst  olose.  As  we  are  now  separating,  to  partiel^ 
pate  in  the  pleasures  of  vaoatioD,  I  trust  we  shall  not  fofget*  tiial 
every  hoar  so  employed  as  not  to  result  in  advantage  to  ouraelves  or 
others,  is  an  hour  lost  forever.  It  is  usually  true,  besides,  that  time 
which  results  in  no  good,  results  in  evil.  It  were  better  that  the  days 
and  hours  thus  occupied,  should  be  a  blank.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that 
there  be  none  such  in  our  lives.  I  ask  no  one  to  discard  vivao^  and 
merriment,  but  I  do  ask,  that,  while  yon  are  buoyant  fai  spirit,  yon  be 
also  earnest  in  life,  striving  for  what  is  good  and  noble.  The  ques- 
tion in  vacation,  as  hi  term  time,  with  respect  to  pleasures  as  witt 
respect  to  duties,  is,  will  this  which  I  am  about  to  undertake  make 
any  one  better  or  happier  1  In  parting,  then,  I  wish  all  a  happy  va- 
cation, a  vacation  which  shall  be  full  of  Joy  in  its  passing,  and  wUeh, 
at  its  end,  shall  find  us  all  Unproved  in  body  and  mind.  J.  l. 


Thk  days,  the  merry  dayi  of  Jwie, 

When  Nature  la  singing  her  9weeteet  tm% 

The  fairest  month  in  aU  the  year, 

Wooing  to  love  in  tones  so  dear 

That  even  the  dnlleBt  heart  muat  0m1 

4.  sense  of  beauty  over  him  itoa], 

A  thrill  of  delight  unknown  before 

4-  feeling  that  strengtheiis  more  and  more, 

And  his  pulses  quicken  as  now  he  knows 

The  joy  of  living  a  life  that  flows 

In  harmony  with  tha  vaster  sea, 

Whose  liout  is  etenuty, 

A  golden  morning  is  waking  the  lao4« 

With  cloudless  skies  and  airs  so  bland, 
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ThelittiabirdgoptA  tb#  fitrlj  Mng, 
And  a  stronger  ohoraa  the  notM  prolong; 
The  river  refleots  the  mm  on  tti  sheen, 
The  gnseee  we  weTing  In  meadows  greeiit 
And  all  the  learee  and  all  the  flowm 
Are  smiling  in  the  sunny  houri. 
The  son  himself  on  such  a  daj 
Invites  the  world  to  oome  and  play. 

Two  oowB  were  stending  in  the  shade 

Beneath  an  oak,  beside  a  brook, 
While  on  their  backs  the  shadows  played 

Of  leaves  the  passing  breezes  shook. 

A  robin  sitting  on  the  tree 

Sang  to  his  mate  upon  her  nest ; 
Her  heart  was  ftill  of  eostapy 

To  feel  the  eggs  beneath  her  breast 

Two  flowers  were  growing  by  the  pool, 

tJnoonsoious  in  their  beauty  rare; 
They  looked  within  its  depths  so  cool, 

And  saw  their  love  reflected  there. 

AcKMS  the  meadows  sloping  up  to  meet 

The  woods,  whoee  swaying  branohee  oveibrood 
Its  patiis,  Just  where  the  buttercups  in  sweet 

^Hmidity  had  stopped,  as  though  twere  rude 
To  enter,  with  their  meny  wanton  feet, 

And  so  make  gay  its  solemn  quietude ; 
Within  the  forests  shadow  on  a  mound 

Of  grass  and  flowers,  sat  my  story's  two ; 
The  one  a  girl,  her  hat  with  liliea  bound 

That  touched  her  &ce,  as  wbm  we  see  thelme 
Of  roseate  douds  'neath  the  o'erhangiag  white; 

A  rare  and  winning  fiice,  with  hacel  eyes 
And  dimpled  cheeky  tiiat  was  the  home  of  bright 

Glad  smiles  ;-»Her  little  hand  was  hid  in  his 
That  kept  it  there  with  gentlest  hold:— 

A  view 
Of  quiet  fann«lands,  flushed  with  golden  oolor,  lay 

Before  them,  while  the  clouds  their  shadows  threw 
Upon  the  meadows,  fiilling  tu  away 

In  soft  descent,  and  narrowing  more  and  more, 
Unta  it  ended  in  a  thread  of  light 

Kefleoted  flrom  a  stieam,  that  trembling  o*er 
The  rooks,  ran  down  through  hxUi,  end,  lost  to  sight 
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Mingled  its  wmten  with  the  laka^-Betweea 
The  hillfl,  acroaa  the  lake,  a  little  spot 

That  8eem*d  a  distant  dmnp  of  white  and  green 
They  saw,  which  was  her  home— the  merest  dot 

Upon  the  landscape,  that  a  careless  eje 
Would  hardly  note. — 

They  looked  without  a  word 
Until  he  broke  the  hush :    **  I  scarce  know  why, 

But  in  my  ears  a  voice  all  day  Fve  heard. 
It  sounded  in  the  wood  and  on  the  plain; 
ru  teU  it,  though  it  be  in  homely  strain.*' 

The  smiling  ft-eshness  of  the  spring, 
The  easy  slope  of  yonder  hills, 
The  merry  laughter  of  the  rills 
Between  the  rocks  where  mosses  ding ; 

The  swaying  of  the  restless  waves, 
Sounding  in  constant  undertone 
From  shoreless  deeps,  that  sad  and  lone 
Is  ocean's  dirge  o'er  unknown  graves ; 

The  hum  of  crickets  on  the  lawn, 
The  buU-fh)g'8  croak  at  close  of  day 
From  quiet  ponds  where  children  play, 
The  song  of  birds  at  early  dawn ; 

The  ram  drops  fiilling  from  the  sky 
And  watering  every  blade  of  grass, 
Till  crystal  bells  ring  as  we  pass 
And  flash  out  sunlight  as  they  die ; 

The  hidden  murmurs  of  tiis  stream 
Are  but  the  dierds  of  haimony, 
The  variations  on  a  theme 
That  echoes  endlessly. 


Another  voice  perehaaoe  he  heard,  whose  toiiea 
The  breezes  in  their  fli^^  had  fidled  to  catch; 
And  yet  he  had  no  need  to  teU  it  then, 
For  in  the  answering  look  of  mingled  love 
And  pride,  he  saw  the  calm  assurance  of 
His  hope.    **  Tve  heard  a  poef  s  song,"  she  said, 
'^That  is  the  echo  of  your  thought,  and  wdl 
Accords  the  music  with  the  dreamy  hour." 

0  woods  and  hilla,  whose  shadow  rests 
Upon  the  vales  below; 
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Thoae  leafy  towers  lift  their  crests 

Against  the  clouds  of  snow. 
In  their  embrace  the  meadows  sleep ; 

The  lake  is  calm  to-day ; 
'  Its  shores,  fting'd  round  with  flowers,  keep 

Stillness  in  ereiy  hay. 

The  sunbeams  slant  fron  every  tree, 

Gilding  each  leaf  and  bough, 
And  nature's  voices  sing  to  thee 

Her  ailent  music  now. 
They  sit  there,  listening  to  that  music,  till 

The  farmers,  driving  up  the  cows,  recall 
The  thought  of  home,  and  then  adown  the  lull, 

Through  fields  that  blush'd  with  blossomed  clover  tall, 
And  daisies  bending  down  in  love  before 

Her  passing  footsteps,  hand  in  hand  they  went. 
And  almost  reached  the  thickly  wooded  shore, 

When,  stopping  just  to  catch  the  lingering  scent 
Of  flowers,  they  saw  the  raindoads  in  the  west, 

And  heard  the  first  low  rumblings  of  the  blast. 
A  house  stood  near,  whose  porch  they  sought  in  haste. 

And  waited  there  until  the  storm  was  past. 
Then,  while  the  evening  sunlight  shone  across 

The  lake  and  sparkled  in  the  drops  that  hung 
From  every  leai^  and  fell  upon  the  moss 

In  diamond  show'rs,  they  loosed  the  boat  that  swung 
Within  its  cover.    Seated  in  the  stem 

She  took  the  tiller  ropes,  and  he  the  oars. 
The  slender  craft  stole  out  from  tufts  of  fern 

Past  rocky  point,  along  the  winding  shores. 
Hiding  their  grayness  in  the  clinging  vines 

That  dipped  their  tendrils  as  they  rose  and  fell, 
With  ripples,  lapsing  on  the  beach.    The  lines 

Grew  fainter,  as  they  rocked  in  the  soft  swell 
The  storm  had  left  upon  the  open  lake. 

And  all  the  hills  were  dimmed  in  golden  haze, 
While,  softer  than  the  falling  of  the  fiake 

On  snow-drifts,  or  the  sunbeam,  where  it  plays 
Upon  the  floor, — ^the  swell  sank  down,  and  slept 

In  silver  calm,  but  opened  up  a  world 
Of  beauty  more  serene, — ^no  gales  had  swept 

Its  restftil  seas,  nor  angry  waves  had  curl'd. 

He  rested  there,  and  from  the  flashing  blades 
A  shimmering  gleam  of  crystal-bells  there  dripped^ — 

A  string  of  water-pearls,  that  in  her  shades 
A  Naiad  fieur  might  crown^-4ihen,  lightly  slipped 

Away  in  merry  fsfibe. 
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Tb6f  toned  Ihiir  «]^ 
To  waioh  the  glories  of  tibe  dosing  diQr, 

Where  donds  tfadr  saow  had  duoiged  to  gorgeous  dyes, 
And  litUe  flecks,  that  in  the  sanset  odor  lay, 

Shone  like  to  molten  gdd— while  towards  til*  nor^ 
The  roseate  streamers  far  away  were  flungi 

Soft  fiMUng  in  the  deepened  asore. 

Forth, 
In  shyness,  oame  the  stars  at  last,  among 
The  dyhig  fires. 

Then,  as  the  twilight  spread 
Its  drspeiy  o*er  the  way,  he  sang  :-— 

"  My  love,  the  stars  are  softly  Rowing 

In  radiant  calm  above, 
The  evening  winds  are  gently  blowing, 

And  waft  us  on  in  love. 

Hy  love,  thine  eyes  ate  on  me  beaming 
With  purest,  tendeiest  lights 
.  Beflecting  in  their  depths  the  gleaming 
Of  stsrs  down  through  the  night 

And  when  the  early  mom  is  breaking, 

0*er  lake  and  field  and  tree, 
TUne  eyes  fh>m  sweetest  sleep  awaking, 

0  think,  my  love,  of  me.*' 

The  shadows  of  the  night  are  pointfaig  to 

The  Bast,— a  promise  of  the  dawn— 
We  leave  them  in  the  promise  of  their  Uf^, 

A  km  that  shall  aot  be  withdrawn.  AH. 


TOWNBEND  PBIZE  E8SAT. 

Sj^i  IPofotr  of  jfbtss  <!tonlra8t^  toit^  %  IPotoer  of 

BY  THOMAS  HBDOB. 

From  the  beginning  of  human  life  there  has  been  a  oonffiet  vifhont 
a  pause,  whioh  can  never  end  in  oompromise.  A  body  was  givw  to 
the  soul  of  man  to  fit  him  for  his  material  dwelling  place.  The 
world  was  made  the  arana  of  the  stzifid»  and  timeitadf  shall  be  ended 
in  the  final  victory.    From  this  mortal  body,  as  a  necessity  of  this 
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temporal  state,  there  arises  blindness  and  sin,  whiob  it  is  the  destiny 
of  the  soul  to  oonqaer.  We  believe  that  the  soul,  made  in  the  image 
of  Gtod,  is  eternal ;  that  from  a  little  beginning  of  oonscionsness  it  is 
able  at  last  to  comprehend  infinite  truth.  It  will  be  able  to  overcome 
the  darkness  and  sin  of  this  mortal  being  as  it  is  brought  to  know  the 
truth.  The  truth  is  made  known  to  the  soul  through  the  workings  of 
its  own  intelligence.  This  intelligence  would  work  perfectly  were  it 
not  for  man's  temporal  and  bodily  limitations.  As  it  works  perfectly 
its  results  correspond  wiUi  the  truth.  Then  man's  ideas  are  the 
tbougbts  of  Gh)d,  and  are  eternal. 

The  power  of  the  individual  affects  men's  bodies,  their  passioni 
and  emotions.  It  stops  at  the  intelligence,  where  the  power  of  the 
idea  begins.  It  is  limited  by  the  finiteness  of  the  individuaL  It  caa 
affdct  those  only  with  whom  he  actually  comes  in  contact  as  a  livinjt 
man,  and  must  end  with  the  life  of  the  individual. 

If  man  can  attain  his  perfection  only  as  he  becomes  subject  to  hid 
reason,  giving  this  the  maatery  over  the  emotions  and  passions  of  his 
lower  nature,  then  must  this  power  of  the  individual,  affecting  that 
nature  only,  which  was  meant  to  be  subordinate,  approach  absolute- 
ness^  as  man  is  in  an  unnatural  condition.  Or  this  power  is  strongest 
am  men  are  weakest.  It  cannot  bear  scrutiny,  for  it  is  a  usurpation, 
ruling  those  only  who  are  unquestioning  subjects,  or  intell^ent»  rea- 
soning noen,  only  when  the  whirl  ^  of  their  passions  dethrones  their 
intelligence.  This  unthinking  obedience  la  capricious  and  untrust- 
worthy. It  is  not  a  satisfied  perfect  faith,  but  a  bUnd  untrained  sub* 
misrion,  which,  without  warning,  may  revolt. 

This  power,  moreover,  is  limited  by  the  finiteness  of  the  individual. 
Not  all  men  can  see  or  hear  him.  His  personal  magnetism  must  fol* 
low  his  short  footst^s.  It  has  no  wings  to  lift  it  higher  than  him- 
self. It  is  strongest  when  men  are  crazed  and  bewildered  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  passion.    It  must  die  at  last  with  the  individual* 

It  is  this  power  of  the  individual,  having  its  dominion  in  the  emo* 
tive  nature  of  man,  affecting  those  men  only  with  whom  the  living 
man  may  come  in  actual  coutact,  and  affecting  them  not  as  intelli- 
gent  beings ;  a  power  which  is  strongest  when  men,  forgetting  to 
think,  are  weakest ;  which  may  excite  a  storm,  which  will  destroy  the 
bidividual';  which  must  at  least  die  with  him,  that  ia  brought  into  a 
life-long  rivalry  with  the  power  of  the  ide&. 

The  idea  finds  its  dominion  in  man's  reason.  Its  power  affiMsta  his 
intelligence,  and  is  thus  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  those  ovet 
whom  it  ia  exefdwd-.   As  tha  man  ia  brought  to  his  manful  condi- 
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tion,  Us  soul  oontrolling  and  using  his  body,  his  reason  alirays  sirpe- 
lior  to  and  using  his  lower  nature  as  its  rightful  instrament,  liie  man 
is  affected  by  the  power  of  the  idea,  and  is  obedient  to  it. 

This  loyalty  can  never  rise  to  a  will  fury,  whioh  will  tarn  agaioat 
it.  Man  cannot  become  enthusiastic  for  an  idea,  until  it  baa  gained 
possession  of  his  intelligence.  As  the  idea  rules  him,  reason  rules 
him.  With  each  new  light  he  is  attaining  a  more  healthfdl  and  nat- 
ural condition,  and  his  service,  day  by  day,  is  more  fiiithfiil,  confi- 
ding and  devoted. 

Thus  the  idea  rules  the  man,  when  he  is  in  that  state  intended 
by  his  Creator.  Its  destiny  is  to  govern  the  entire  man,  whfle  the 
power  of  the  individual  can  ascend  no  higher  than  his  emotions. 
The  individual  can  obtain  complete  control  only  when  the  man  is 
degraded  and  destitute  of  bis  highest  mark  of  manhood.  Thus  the 
idea  is  destined  to  make  use  of  this  power  of  the  individual  when 
man's  lower  nature,  alive  and  vigorous,  is  under  perfect  subjection 
to  his  reasoning  intelligence.  The  whole  struggle  is  between  a  i%bt- 
ful  authority  and  a  usurpation,— a  usurpation  which,  if  it  steak  the 
loyalty  of  the  rightfal  subjects  of  the  idea,  must  first  dethrone  thcir 
reason. 

The  idea  itself  g^ves  the  intelligence  strength  to  see  it  clearly. 
Through  their  lower  nature,  men  may  be  blinded  so  that  they  will 
misinterpret  the  truth  which  is  in  every  idea,  but  tiiis  wrong  inter- 
pretation can  be  only  for  the  moment.  By  their  very  devotion  to 
an  idea,  and  searching  out  its  meaning,  they  must  find  at  last  the 
truth.  There  have  been  many  blind  wanderings;  all  that  one  man 
can  do  is  to  leave  his  foot-prints  a  little  farther  along  in  the  stnogfat 
path,  for  the  easier  journey  of  those  who  follow. 

The  idea  once  born,  must  live  forever,  as  long  as  the  soul  shall 
live.  It  never  dies,  but  always  grows  in  power.  Those  which  sway 
the  world  to-day,  are  but  the  growth  and  cumulation  of  all  ideas 
which  the  soul  of  man  has  worked  out  since  the  beginning.  Seek- 
ers after  truth  have  brought  together  the  golden  grains,  melted  them 
in  earthen  furnaces,  stamped  them  with  their  worldly  dies,  and  have 
called  upon  men  to  gaze  upon  and  worship  grotesque  and  fearfdl 
idols.  But  the  same  gold  remains,  and  in  succeeding  ages,  trans- 
figured into  nobler  images,  more  worthily  draws  men  unto  it.  It 
shall  ever  go  shining  before  them  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way, 
until  they  find  it  at  last  adofhing  the  golden  streets  of  the  heav- 
enly dty. 

It  has  been  ordained  that  men  should  impart  and  receive  ideas 
througii  the  sensea.    It  is  a  mh^cle,  grander  than  if  they  were  writ- 
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ten  upon  the  sky,  tbat  they  may  be  pnblisbed  to  the  world  by  the 
acts  and  words  of  men.  It  is  a  proof  of  our  high  desoent,  tbat  the 
wbole  brotherhood  of  man,  through  the  communion  of  the  sense, 
may  beoome  heirs  of  the  thoughts  of  God.  It  were  a  task  for  an 
angel  to  learn  the  eternal  truth  unaided;  so  it  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  men  to  help  each  other.  Here  we  find  the  sphere  of  the 
passions  and  emotions.  By  their  personal  magnetism,  that  attrac- 
tion which  draws  men  together,  that  mysterious  influence  which 
binds  society,  men  may  reach  the  intelligence  of  their  fellow-men. 
Thus  is  the  idea  kept  alive,  not  only  through  the  life  of  those  who 
saw  its  birth,  but  through  all  time ;  by  a  few  teaching  many,  using 
their  lower  nature  to  publish  it  while  they  live,  using  the  memory 
of  their  example  to  publish  it  to  the  intelligence  of  those  who  sur- 
vive and  follow  them.  As  the  individual  has  a  charm  to  inspire 
respect  and  confidence  in  himself,  his  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  an  idea 
will  attract  the  interest,  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  others.  If  he 
seal  his  devotion  with  his  death,  from  his  grave  will  spring  up  strength 
and  faithfulness  to  that  for  which  he  died. 

Men  are  apt  to  confound  the  power  of  the  individual  with  the 
power  of  the  idea  which  he  embodied.  They  separate  his  genera- 
tion from  history,  taking  no  aoconnt  of  the  concurrence  and  cumu- 
lation of  ideas  which  trained  his  mind  for  the  great  idea  of  which 
be  is  the  embodimeut.  They  forget  that  the  power  which  his  intel- 
ligence exerted,  was  the  power  of  its  govemiog  idea ;  that  his  per- 
sonal magnetism  only  brought  men  within  the  reach  of  that  ideik. 
If  we  may  imagfaie  such  a  man,  presenting  such  an  idea  to  the 
iotelligence  of  his  fellows*  and  then  endeavoring  to  shake  their  loy- 
alty, we  shall  see  that  he  is  using  his  personal  attraction  only 
against  their  lower  nature,  and  can  never  bring  them  to  renounce 
their  allegiance,  until  they  have  been  brought  to  dethrone  their 
'  intelligence,  and  follow  the  biddhsg  of  their  usurping  lower  nature. 
If  such  an  attempt  succeed,  it  is  only  by  degrading  men.  Those 
the  world  remembers  as  great,  have  always  raised  mankind.  It 
was  by  usbg  their  personal  power  in  the  service  of  an  idea. 

When  a  people  beholds  its  standard  bearer,  a  man  of  themselves, 
kindly,  patient,  great,  waiting  with  a  divine  serenity  through  years 
of  awful  doubt,  their  hearts  go  out  after  him,  and  they  crowd  to 
follow  him.  When,  as  the  struggle  ends  in  victory,  that  leader 
falls,  through  their  blindfaig  tears  they  cannot  see  the  standard,  and 
in  their  sudden  panic  they  forget  the  great  idea.  But  when  the 
standard  still  gleams  before  them,  a  pillar  of  eternal  truth,  then 
they  shout,  "Let  his  burial  be  a  triumph;  he  has  done  the  noblest 
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work  of  mortal;  QoA,  thxoagh  Ikotf  gave  ns  more  deady  to  see  th« 
right*  and  to  stand  for  it  more  iBrmly.  Another  hero  haa  tan^ 
mankind  that  human  ambition  can  reach  no  higher  than  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  a  grand  idea*" 

Bat  it  was  not  enough  that  men  ahonld  be  taagtat  of  mem  The 
oonflict  between  the  idea  and  the  individual  would  have  aeemed  of  Bfc* 
tie  momenta  but  for  one  pure  example,  one  perfoot  inoamalioa  of 
truth.  When  the  litUe  light  which  men  had  found  served  onlj  to  die- 
doee  stumbling  blocks,  and  they  were  flying  to  their  own  towen  te 
rrfuge,  this  Behig  appeared,  proclaiming  a«  the  law  of  Hia  TCiagdom, 
**Love  to  Gk)d,  and  love  to  man."  His  individual  power  was  in  fall 
accord  with  the  ideas  which  He  proclaimed;  His  lift  was  in  oonfonn* 
Hbf  with  these»  and  his  death  sanctified  them.  Thus,  claiming  aove* 
relguty»  He  seemed,  not  a  usurper,  but  the  rightful  Heir  of  Power. 
If  men  were  drawn  toward  Hia  person,  it  was  only  to  have  a  dearer 
perceplion  of  His  ideas  given  to  their  minds.  Or  if  there  have  been 
minds  in  whidi  the  ideas  of  love  and  justice  have  been  predondnant, 
these  have  felt  a  peculiar  affection  for  this  persour  as  th^  have 
learned  of  Hfan.  As  society  has  advanced,  those  ideas*  which  have 
been  more  doaely  allied  to  His,  have  most  commanded  the  liqrslty 
and  life  service  of  mankind.  These  have  been  at  the  fonndation  of 
all  liberty,  and  have  given  strength  to  States. 

If  all  the  hope  and  gladness,  peace  and  charity,  wfaidi  have  apnug 
up  in  the  world  under  the  light  of  that  marvelous  Ufe,  might  be  m  an 
instant  swept  away,  then,  iu  the  shaking  of  society,  wliich  would  i«ad 
In  twain  the  vail  of  every  temple,  all  men  would  echo  the  despaiiiiig 
eiy  of  the  Centurion,  '*  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  Ghid." 

To  human  reason,  the  power  of  the  idea  is  an  evidenoe  eC  a  gov- 
emment  over  wiQing  snbjects,  strengthened  by  strengtheaiSfg  them; 
one  that  demands  questionings^  and  proves  itself  by  thoeo  qnestkNi- 
ittgs.  A  government  wUch  only  needs  to  be  revealed  in  alltta power, 
and  love,  and  mi^esty,  to  draw  unto  it  the  willmg,  loyal  service  of 
every  human  souL  And  not  only  is  there  this  government^  bot  aa 
etemaU  unchangeable  Governor.  In  His  earthly  hnageo  Ha  has 
embodied  His  eternal  thof^thts.  In  visible  shape  He  haa  showed  itirth 
**That  light  which  l^hteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  werid." 
▲s  men  have  learned  that  it  is  thehr  highest  destiny  to  embody  aa 
idea;  to  reveal  a  little  of  '^that  truth  which  makeir  men  f^;"  aa 
fbey  remember  that  Love  and  Jostioe  were  once  cmdfied  tneaniate^ 
ao  they  believe  that  there  is  a  living  God,  showiag  forth  hi  Hia  ewa 
penon*  the  br^tnesa  of  sB  troth  aaA  glory«. 
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Among  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  present  age,  that  which« 
seems  most  snrprishig,  is  the  oomparatiyely  large  nmnber  of  women^' 
who  have  reached  positions  of  eminenoe  as  writers.  The  almost 
uniform  sflenoe  of  woman  in  this  department,  np  to  a  recent  period, 
had  led  to  the  idea  that  to  man  alone  belonged  the  production  of  litera- 
ture; not  by  any  exclusive  right- or  capacity  so  much  as  by  the  force 
of  uniform  experience.  The  interest  naturally  arising  out  of  this 
innovation  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  greater  prominence,  which 
woman  is  assuming  in  every  department  of  society.  It  is  as  though . 
some  of  the  ancient  moorings  of  society  had  been  swept  away,  and  i 
men  were  casting  about  themselves  to  see  what  new  tackle  was  at 
hand  and  where  they  were  likely  to  drift.  The  question  of  woman's 
future  influence  upon  our  literature,  if  less  prominent  than  that  of 
her  influence  elsewhere,  possesses  a  good  degree  of  interest,  not  more 
on  account  of  its  novelty  than  on  account  of  its  promise  of  good.  It 
is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  same  benison  will  attend  her  influ- 
ence here,  which  has  attended  it  elsewhere. 

There  is  also  sufficient  correspondence  between  the  mental  quail- ) 
ties  of  a  writer  and  the  character  of  his  production,  so  that  the  one 
man  be  predicted  from  the  other.    In  the  absence  then  of  a  feminine- 
literature  of  any  large  extent,  and  with  one  Just  coming  upon  the 
stage,  we  may  very  properly  judge  of  its  character,  from  what  we* 
know  of  woman's  mind.    Although  there  may  be  no  necessary  con* 
nection  between  the  mental  and  physical  character  of  either  sex,  we- 
may  still  notice  a  remarkable  correspondence,  the  one  sex  in  both 
particulars  inclining  towards  the  limit  of  rugged  vigor,  the  other - 
towards  that  of  delicate  grace.    Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a 
broad  field,  the  common  property  of  both  sexes ;  but  even  here  a  sex- 
ual distinction  may  be  readily  detected.    Woman  is  receptive  and ' 
elaborative  in  her  nature ;  inclined  to  seize  upon  that  which  is  at 
hand,  and  develop  it  into  its  full  symmetry  and  completeness:  while- 
man  on  the  other  hand  is  generative ;  ever  reaching  out  after  some- 
thing new  and  difficult.    In  this  principle  may  be  found  an  explana- 
tion of  woman's  superiority  in  moral  ideas.    Receiving  impressions 
of  that  which  is  elevated  and  true,  and  adopting  them  as  the  rule  of 
her  conduct,  she  follows  them  out  into  nicer  distinctions  and  more- 
comprehensive  principles.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  her  choice  be 
of  the  opposite  kmd,  and  she  yields  herself  up  to  the  sway  of  lower, 
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selfish  or  sensaal  ideas,  she  will  go  to  like  extent  ia  this  direction, 
according  to  ber  choice  of  motive  principles,  rising  higher  or  snking 
lower,  than  man  in  like  ciroamstances.  In  view  of  this  and  the  other 
general  qualities,  which  she  is  too  oommonly  known  to  pomen  to 
make  it  necessary  to  mention  them  here,  we  may  expect  tliat  ahe 
will  contribnte  to  our  literature,  a  warm  and  sympathetic  glow,  an 
.abandon  and  riohness  of  expression  and  feeling  which  it  has  not  pos- 
tsessed  as  a  general  characteristic  before. 

Poetry  most  naturally  suggests  itself  as  the  sphere  of  weraaa^ 
:«ucce88.    Here  she  will  find  ample  room  for  all  her  fiincy  and  defieate 
grace.    Poetry  seems  to  have  been  moulding  itself  into  the  partiealar 
^condition  in  which  it  could  receive  the  greatest  advantage  at  her 
.jiands.    A  woman  would  have  seemed  sadly  out  of  place  among  the 
■'dramatists  of  Shakspeare's  time,  in  whose  writings  their  wonderfiil 
vigor  of  thought  is  scarcely  more  noticeable  than  thdr  indelicaey ; 
and  soarcdy  any  period  down  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
•German  element  into  our  literature,  would  have  been  much  preAtmUe. 
But  since  that  time  poetry  has  been  suffering  a  radical  change.    The 
most  defferential  feature  of  our  modem  poetry  is  its  effeminacy,  in  the 
.best  signification  of  the  term.    That  is,  m  comparison  with  fiinner 
poetry,  it  ia  remarkable  for  those  more  amiable  qualities  which  we 
generally  associate  with  the  feminine  character,  such  as  a  more  sub- 
dued, gentle  grace,  a  fineness  of  texture,  a  purity  of  thought  and 
.expression,  a  genuine  spirituality;  besides  the  negative  quality  of 

»  

.locking  its  earlier  roughness  and  uncouth  strength.  It  has  latterly 
become  more  elaborative,  more  attention  being  paid  to  manner  than 
.to  matter.  Prose  has  been  encroaching  upon  the  sphere  of  poetry. 
Jndeed,  prose,  as  it  remained  down  to  the  time  of  Hilton,  possessed 
so  little  of  its  present  flexibility  and  easy,  natural  flow,  that  it  was 
inferior  to  poetry  as  the  medium  of  ideas  which  to-day  are  its  exdn- 
eive  property.  Ko  one  can  be  said  to  have  approached  the  masooline 
wigor  and  recklessness  of  thought  of  Shak8(ieare  and  his  oolempora* 
:ries,  since  Coleridge,  and  the  change  had  been  progressing  for  a  long 
time  before  hnn.  This  effeminacy  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  deteri- 
orated poetry  as  an  art.  Indeed  It  is  doubtftd  whether  poetry  is  not 
naturally  effeminate,  and  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  its  own  true 
character  it  approaches  effeminacy.  Much  that  made  up  the  weight 
and  strength  of  former  poetry,  belonged  as  much  to  philosophy  and 
other  departments  of  wrtiing  now  considered  exclusively  prosaic^  It 
was  only  because  prose  was  so  weak,  that  poetry  assumed  the  burdoB, 
beisg  relieved  of  which,  she  is  now  free  to  display  her  natural  grace 
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of  moyement.  Hence  our  modern  poetry  possesses  qaalities  of  the 
highest  excellence  comparatively  unknown  to  that  of  an  earlier  date, 
such  as,  (not  to  speak  farther  of  manner)  a  tendency  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  personal  yirtue,  and  every  generons  sentiment  of  com- 
mon life.  These  are  the  qualities  which  the  tastes  and  exigencies  of 
the  times  have  fostered,  and  this  the  tone  of  character  they  have 
given  to  it.  These  are  the  qualities  which  will  most  naturally  call 
out  the  genius  of  a  woman  at  its  host.  The  dramatic  period,  which 
could  create  a  Shakspeare,  has  passed  like  the  doctrinal  warfare  out 
of  which  sprung  the  grandeur  of  Milton  ;  the  romance  and  hot  pas- 
sion of  Moore  and  his  fellows,  has  yielded  to  a  less  ardent  flame. 
What  we  want  is  a  sympathetic  poetry  that  shall  take  hold  of  what  is 
best  in  our  natures  as  a  common  brotherhood,  and  fuse  us  into  a 
community  of  feelings,  as  we  have  been  fused  into  a  community  of 
interests.  We  want  a  mouthpiece  for  the  dumb  poetry  of  the  masses; 
a  voice  for  these  universal  aspirations  after  that  which  is  noblest  in 
common  life. 

As  an  essayist,  woman's  sympathy  and  intuitive  perceptions  of 
moral  truths  give  her  a  decided  advantage ;  while  her  readiness  of 
expression  makes  her  success  almost  certain.  The  masses  are  not 
logical  in  their  modes  of  thought.  Their  ordinary  experience  leads 
them  to  notice  data  and  results,  rather  than  the  connection  between 
them  or  the  process  by  which  the  one  is  derived  from  the  other. 
They  reason  mainly  by  comparison  and  analogy,  and  like  woman, 
depend  for  conviction  mainly  upon  a  vital  interest  in,  or  sympathy 
for  the  result.  Thus,  at  the  risk  of  being  common-place,  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  kind  of  argument  which  is  fitted  to  avail 
with  the  masses,  is  the  very  kind  which  is  universally  considered  to 
be  prevalent  with  woinankbid.  Nor  is  this  kind  of  ^writing  limited  to 
a  narrower  unimportant  field.  Under  the  influence  of  greatly 
increased  facilities  for  reaching  the  people,  both  through  periodicals 
and  more  regular  publications,  the  essay  has  assumed  a  great 
importanoe,  and  one  which  is  constantly  increasing.  Following  up, 
as  a  more  permanent  influence,  the  culture  inspired  by  the  popular 
lecture,  this  kind  oi  writing  has  met  with  a  well  merited  popularity 
and  a  constantly  increasing  demand.  Besides,  it  is  assuming  an 
importance  wholly  outside  of  the  literary  pleasure  which  it  affords, 
and  has  become  a  means  by  which  an  author  may  reach  down  info 
the  lives  of  men,  and  pluck  out  the  social  evils  festering  in  them. 
There  is  an  hoicreasmg  demand  for  writers  who  can  take  up  the  ordi- 
nary duties  and  common,  every-day  dignities  of  life  and  show  them  up 
in  theu*  true  light.    It  is  not  so  much  that  conviction  is  wanting  in 
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regard  to  these  pointSt  as  that  this  conviction  lacks  Titality.  We 
want  more  of  woman's  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  woven  around  them ; 
something  to  bring  out  into  greater  prominence  those  quiet  virtues 
which  have  been  overshadowed  by  more  imposing  but  less  essential 
qualities  of  character.  The  problem  of  democracy  is  only  half  solved. 
We  have  learned  how  to  elevate  the  common  people,  but  have  yet  to 
learn  how  to  elevate  common  pursuits.  It  is  this  which  makes  us  so 
superficial ;  this  neglect  of  that  which  must  be  the  groundwork  of  all 
thorough  advancement.  Unnaturally  excited  ambition  has  become 
the  ruling  passion  of  th^  people,  and  there  is  a  growing  neoeanty  for 
something  in  literature  which  shall  take  hold  of  eveiy  day  life  and 
thrill  us  with  a  sense  of  the  nobility  of  living  and  acting  well  in  com- 
mon things.  As  a  people  become  intelligent  and  refined,  they  will 
listea  more  readily  to  strictures  upon  their  faults,  provided  they  are 
uttered  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  are  intended  for  their  improvement 
Our  people  are  withal  a  little  conceited,  and  might  profit  by  a  little 
judicious  stinging.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  to  have  our  faults 
subjected  to  woman's  gentle  savagery  which  makes  her  sarcasm  so 
delightful.  This  field,  so  broad  and  so  important,  is  remarkable  for 
making  no  demands  beyond  the  qualities  which  are  readily  accorded 
to  woman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  her  capacity  for  profound 
philosophy,  since  philosophy  is  not  needed;  nor  is  labored  discussion 
of  any  kind  needed.  The  demand  is  for  genuine  practical  sense, — 
instinct  with  a  living  interest  in  that  of  which  it  speaks.  Besides,  is 
there  not  something  in  the  very  idea  of  culture  and  refinement,  in  lit- 
erature and  everywhere  else,  which  implies  an  approach  to  feminiDe 
qualities  ?  Are  not  a  subdued  grace,  gentleness  and  purity,  necessary 
qualities  of  a  genuine  culture  ?  If  so,  and  who  can  doubt  it.  Is  not 
our  literature  fully  within  woman's  proper  sphere  ? 

But  one  department  of  writing,  that  of  history,  must  ever  remain 
ezclusively  masculine.  The  same  qualities  which  fit  woman  for  a 
poet  and  an  essayist,  must  unfit  her  for  this  species  of  writing.  A 
good  historian  roust  be  dispassionate ;  sympathy  must  lie  dormant, 
and  every  tendency  to  hero-worship  be  stifled.  Woman's  enthusiasm 
would  be  likely  to  jeopardize  that  calm  weighing  of  facts,  without 
which  a  history  becomes  a  chronicle  or  a  romance.  The  qualities  of 
a  good  historian  are  constant  and  masculine ;  a  calm,  clear  judgment, 
a  simple,  elegant  style,  a  taste  for  facts,  and  beyond  this  scarcely 
anything. 

Romance  will  undoubtedly  possess  superior  attractions  for  her, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  ability  to  produce  veiy  entertaining 
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writings  of  this  kind.  The  only  question  is  whether  she  will  be  likely 
to  produce  that  which  should  Justly  be  considered  an  addition  to  our 
literature.  The  proportion  of  this  kind  of  writing  is  already  very 
large,  and  has  always  been  considered  of  doubtful  utility.  Love  is 
the  mainspring  of  interest  in  this  kind  of  writing,  and  while  I  would 
by  no  means  deny  that  it  may  be  a  proper  groundwork,  yet  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  abandon  its  true  philosophy  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult, and  to  ring  wonderful  changes  upon  the  theme.  This  tempta- 
tion is  greater  on  this  account ;  that  whereas  on  other  subjects  the 
interest  is  greater  in  proportion  as  truth  and  nature  are  adhered  to, 
in  this  the  interest  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  incidents  are  strange 
and  unaccountable. 

Thus,  in  a  method  somewhat  abstract,  I  have  discussed  the  proba- 
ble influence  of  woman's  pen  upon  our  literature.  I  have  ignored  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  engaged  in  writing  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  has  produced  that  which  is  more  than  respectable,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  because  I  have  conceived  that  what  she  has  already 
written  cannot  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  her.  First,  because 
only  the  most  masculine  of  her  sex,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  broken 
over  the  natural  and  social  restraints  which  have  stood  in  their  way, 
presenting  masculine  features  both  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  < 
subjects.  Her  writings  give  constant  evidence  of  a  consciousness 
that  she  was  presenting  herself  as  a  special  target  for  criticism,  a 
consciousness  from  which  not  even  her  best  writers  have  been  able  to 
free  themselves. 

And  again,  because  she  has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  varied 
culture  which  would  fit  her  for  a  writer.  It  is  a  necessity  of  her 
social  position,  that  she  should  be  cut  off  from  the  many-sided  disci- 
pline of  actual  contact  with  life  in  all  its  variety,  such  as  has  some- 
times made  writers ;  while  even  down  to  our  time,  she  has  enjoyed 
little  of  the  artificial  culture  of  the  schools.  She  has  been  deprived  of 
all  that  man  has  relied  upon  as  the  aid  of  his  genius. 

Besides,  all  woman's  rights  have  been  privileges.  Being  the  weak- 
er and  petted  member  of  society,  she  has  been  dependent  upon  the 
caprice  of  her  stronger  brother,  for  every  advantage.  Good  will,  and 
not  a  regard  for  Justice,  has  given  her  what  she  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  mankind.  The  smart  of  these  indignities,  in  the  mind  of 
thinking  women,  has  led  them  to  vilify  the  masculine  character  in  their 
writings.  If  then  we  consider  what  difficulties  woman  has  been  forced 
to  overcome,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  for  surprise,  that  so  few 
female  writers  of  note  have  arisen,  as  it  is,  that  there  should  have 
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been  so  many.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  interests  of  oar  Uteratnre, 
that  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  woman's  education,  and  the 
enlargement  of  her  sphere  of  active  life,  will  not  stop  short  of  giving 
her  free  access  to  all  employments  and  all  schools.  Then,  when  edu- 
cation and  life  have  become  as  broad  to  her  as  to  man,  may  we  fairly 
judge  of  her  capacities  by  what  she  has  actually  accomplished. 

J.  c. 


|jeanw  ir'  %tc. 


Past  midnight  long  I    The  moon  hath  set ; 

I  heard  the  oock  an  hour  ago. 
Still  dark  1  no  glimpse  of  dawn  as  yet, 

Though  morning  winds  begin  to  blow. 
Bear  Lord,  how  swifl  ihe  time  goes  by  I 
There's  something  in  the  air  that  rings — 
Listen  I — a  whirring  as  of  wings — 
The  myriad  moments  as  they  fly. 
0  fold  me  in  thine  arms,  aweet  night ; 

Sweet  pitying  darkness,  longer  stay, 
And  veil  me  from  the  cruel  light 

That  creeps  to  steal  my  life  away. 

Lo  I  even  now  the  waning  stars 

Grow  pale.    The  matin  bell  doth  toll : 
Prisoned  like  me  by  casement  bars, 

It  wakes  sad  echoes  in  my  soiiL 
For  memories  woven  in  the  braid 
Of  sound,  bring  back  the  abbey  bell 
That  wont  to  ring  when  twilight  fell. 
Through  pastures  where  my  childhood  strayed. 

What  time,  when  flocks  were  in  the  fold. 
Saint  Agnes  and  Saint  Catharine 

Looked  from  the  daricening  heavens  cold, 
And  wondrous  Voices  spake  with  mine. 

Slow-winding  Meuse,  I  would  that  still, 

Along  thy  grassy  valleys  deep. 
Or  half-way  up  some  neighboring  hiU 

I  heard  the  bleat  of  simple  sheep. 
It  might  not  be ;  Oassandra-wise 

I  caught  in  dreams  the  din  of  shields, 
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Ear  tmmpett  blown  <m  tented  fields 
Summoned  to  deeds  of  high  emprise. 

Sweet  household  cheer  was  not  for  me; 
The  pleasant  hum  of  spinning-wheel, 

And  children's  prattle  at  my  knee— 
The  bliss  that  lowly  mothers  feeL 

My  spirit  winged  to  bolder  flights 
— Drawn  skyward  in  ecstatic  dreajms-^ 
An  eagle  on  the  lonely  heights, 
Ko  ringdove  haunting  woodland  streams. 

0  solemn  joy  I    0  blessed  trance, 

That  seized  me  when  the  drums  did  roU^ 
And  chanting  priests  in  hood  and  stole 
Led  on  the  bannered  hosts  of  France  1 

In  battle  winds  above  me  blown 
—Fit  sign  for  maiden  chevalier — 

White  lilies  streamed,  and  round  me  shone 
Strange  lights,  and  Voices  filled  my  ear 

Foretelling  victory,  saying*"  Ridef 

Ride  onward,  mailed  in  conquering  might 
God's  legions  muster  on  thy  side 

To  stead  thee  in  the  coming  fight." 
When  swords  were  sheathed  and  bows  unstrung. 
What  visions  awed  me  as  I  kneeled, 
While  down  long  aisles  Te  Deums  pealed, 
And  such  triumphant  anthems  rung^ 

As  Miriam,  on  the  Red  Sea  shore, 
Exulting  to  the  timbreVs  sound, 

Sung,  when  amid  the  loud  waves'  roar 
Chariot  and  horne  and  rider  drowned  I 

Ay  met  'Tispast;  the  battle's  won ; 

The  Warrior  breaks  His  useless  brand. 
Yet  even  so:  His  will  be  done 

Who  holdeth  victory  in  His  hand. 

1  know  that  ere  the  sun  is  high, 
On  housetop,  wall,  and  balcony. 
Children  will  clap  their  hands  with  glee, 
To  see  the  *  Witoh  of  Orleans'  die, 

And  women  float  me  in  the  &oe 
Who  erst  have  crossed  them  at  my  name, 

When  in  the  gasing  market-plaoe 
My  flesh  shall  feed  the  hungry  flame» 

'Twe^  fit  that  guns  should  boom  my  knelli 
Flags  droop  and  ftmeral  musie  roll; 
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And  throagh  high  nuiutor  Tanlto  ahould  swell 

Sad  reqaiema  for  my  pwtAd  aouL 
Crowned  kings  should  kneel  beside  me  dead : 
Cathedral  saints  on  storied  panes, 
Where  daylight  tnrns  to  rnby  stains, 
Should  shed  their  halos  round  my  head. 

From  nooks  in  arches  tfrilight-dim, 
And  niches  in  the  pictored  wall, 

Stone  Christa  and  carren  cherubim 
Should  look  upon  my  broidered  palL 

Alas !  for  me  nor  passing  bell, 

Kor  priest  to  shrive,  nor  nun  to  pray. 
But  rising  smoke  my  death  shall  tell, 

And  whistling  flames  my  masses  say. 
And  if  among  the  Jeering  crowd 
Some  lonely,  beggared  knight-at-arms 
There  be,  who  once  in  war's  alarms 
Hath  seen  me  when  the  storm  was  loud, 

And  followed  where  my  banner  led, 
He  shall  my  only  mourner  be. 

And  from  his  pitying  eyes  shall  shed 
A  soldier's  tears  for  love  of  me. 

0  holy  Mary,  stead  me  then — 

A  simple  maid  whose  heart  may  faxL 

1  would  not  these  grim  Island  men 
Should  smile  to  see  my  cheek  grow  pale. 

And  yet  what  fairor  winding-sheet 
Than  martys'  flame?    What  church-yard  mould 
More  consecrated  dust  can  hold? 
What  missal  claspeth  words  more  sweet 
To  dying  ears,  than  those  He  spake: — 
"  Blessed  are  they — ^yea,  doubly  blest,— 

Who  suffer  death  for  my  dear  sake. 
For  them  bright  crowns  and  endless  rest** 

The  night  is  spent    The  eariy  grey 

Warms  into  sunrise  in  the  skies; 
The  sunrise  of  eternal  day — 

The  threshold  steps  of  Puradise. 
'TIS  written,  *'  After  storm  oomes  shine;" 
Fierce  and  more  fierce  the  fires  may  bum, 
But  as  my  limbs  to  ashes  torn, 
My  soul,  0  Lord,  shall  mix  with  Thine. 

Even  as  yonder  trembling  star 
Melts  into  morning's  golden  sea, 

Qo,  rapt  through  Heavenly  spaces  tu, 
Shall  this  poor  life  be  lost  in  Thee. 
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THE  Deforest  prize  oration. 

BY  DAVID  JAMES  BUBBELL>  FBBEPOBT,  ILL. 

ANALYSIS. 

Introductory  notioe  of  the  two  poetic  eras  under  consideratioo,  and  the  poets  of 

each. 
A. — Comprehensive  DistiDction.    Superiority  of  the  poetry  of  the  seveuteenth 
century,  in  general  average  excellence.    Cause. — Diffusion  of  education 
amoDg  the  modem  masses. 
B. — Distinctions  in  respect  to  matter, 

A. — Poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century  superior  in  all  those  excellences  that 

proceed  firom  boldness  and  endurance. 
a. — Boldness  manifested  in  their  choice  of  subjects,  and  in  their  conceptions. 
h, — Endurance  manifested  in  the  unity  and  equability  of  their  productions. 
Cause  (1)  — Character  of  education  in  the  seyenteeuth  century. 
Cause  (2). — ^The  fact  that  English  poetry  was  then  in  its  infancy. 
Corollary. — ^Predominance  of  imagination  over  fancy  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 

tuiy,  and  reverse  in  modem  times. 
B. — ^Modern  poetry  superior  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  cectuiy,  in  subjectivity. 
Cause. — Advanced  enlightenment  of  the  age. 
a. — Introspective  contemplation  in  modem  poetry. 
Cause* — Influence  of  German  philosophy. 
C. — Modem  Poetry  inferior  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  invention, 

(i.  e.,  novels  of  matter.) 
Cause.— Partial  antidpatiou,  and  presumption  of  entire  pre-oocupation. 
C. — Distinctions  in  respect  to  manner, 

A. — Modem  poets  superior  in  originality  and  varie^. 
Cause. — The  novelty-bving  character  of  the  age,  and  the  difficulty  of  origina- 
ting matter. 
B. — Modem  poets  superior  in  correctness  and  naturalness.  / 

Cause. — ^The  accumulation  of  models  and  recent  perfection  In  the  art^f  criti- 
cism. 
D.— Summary  and  Conclusion. 


*' Poets,  like  the  mountain  trout,  take  their  colors  firom  the  streams  in  which 
they  lie." 


The  Befonnation  broke  the  fetters  of  the  human  mind.  The 
nnchaioed  prisoner  came  forth  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  speechless 
astonishment ;  then  nttered  the  loudest,  longest,  most  exultant  shout 
the  world  has  oyer  heard.    Amid  the  pealing  gaudeamus  of  this  golden 
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age,  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess,  a  oentnry  began,  therein  a  mnl- 
titude  of  poets  wrote  their  names  among  the  stars.  Spenser  had  died 
at  its  portals ;  but  many  who  sat  at  his  feet,  Daniel,  and  Drayton* 
and  Warner,  and  others,  survived  him.  Shakespeare  brought  bis 
drama  Just  over  the  threshold,  and  left  it  then  with  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  Johnson,  and  Ford,  and  Shirley,  the  last  of  the  Thes- 
pian giants.  These  were  the  years  of  MUton,  too,  and  ««nlTer- 
tongued  Sylvester,"  and  *'the  frenzied  Chapman,"  and  Drammond, 
and  Davies,  and  Donne.  The  Fletchers  also  were  there,  with  Suck- 
ling and  Denham,  the  inspired  Gavaliers,  and  Wtther  and  Browne, 
the  singing  Puritans ;  and  many  besides  were  the  younger  brotiiers, 
who  Joined  hi  the  chorus  of  this  grand  epoch.  It  was  a  long  summer 
day,  whose  evening  flush  continued  till  the  sun  went  down  amid  the 
shadows  of  the  Restoration.  Then  came  a  gloomy  night,  and  **  the 
Muse  lay  sleeping"  for  a  hundred  years,  scarce  murmuring  in  her  slum- 
ber. The  roar  of  the  French  Revolution  awoke  her.  She  arose  resplen- 
dent with  beauty ;  and  the  wooing  of  her  modem  lovers  then  oommenced. 
Wordsworth,  arm  in  arm  with  Coleridge,  led  the  way ;  and  Scott  and 
Byron,  Crabbe  and  Campbell,  came  crowding  after.  Shelley,  the 
ethereal  dreamer,  and  Keats,  the  passionate  boy,  and  Moore,  the 
**  wonder-worker,"  and  a  thousand  later  bards ; — ^their  names  are  all 
'<  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words."  This  grand  poetto  era 
is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  peculiar  characteristics. 

Experience  Justifies  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the  productions 
of  the  mmd  are  deeply  affected  by  external  circumstances.  Homer 
and  Milton  were  essentially  similar  in  mental  endowments,  but  tiidr 
widely  different  efforts  were  due  to  the  peculiar  charaoteristiGS  of 
their  respective  times.  If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  individual  prodoo- 
tions,  then  is  it  doubly  true  of  the  aggregate  works  of  any  period. 
It  will  be  eminentty  proper,  therefore,  in  the  present  discussion,  after 
ascertaining,  by  careful  investigation,  the  distinctive  features  of  each 
collection  of  verse  to  look  for  thek  causes  among  contemporary  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  first  fact  thus  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  great  proportion  of 
inferior  verse  in  modern  literature.  There  is  no  denymg  that  our  age, 
with  its  vast  fund  of  genume  inspiration,  is  also  prolifio  of  tra^ 
The  periodical  press,  a  recent  invention,  is  running  night  and  day  on 
doggerel  rhymes.  We  are  overrun  by  an  army  of  **  occasiiHial  poet- 
asters,*' and  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  "  fugitive  verses."    *'  There 
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is  a  plague  of  poems  in  the  laud  apart  from  poetry,''  groans  the  Sap* 
pho  of  our  century.  It  was  not  so  in  the  former  time.  The  metrical 
works  of  that  period  all  bear  the  Pierian  stamp,  *poeta  luiscUur;* 
and  nowhere  in  its  literature  is  there  mention  of  the  existence,  in  any 
number,  of  rhymesters  with  no  claim  to  inspiration.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Muse  monopolized  the  field. 

This  striking  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  in  the  last  hundred  years.  The  enlightenment  of 
the  masses,  by  creating  readers,  must  also  produce  writ<»rs.  In 
poetry,  however,  we  meet  with  an  evasion  ef  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  Here,  when  the  demand  increases,  the  supply  is  made  up 
not  by  a  multiplication  of  the  real  '*  commodity  in  request,"  but  by 
the  addition  of  an  inferior  or  altogether  spurious  article.  Genius  is 
the  gift  of  Nature.  It  cannot  be  created,  however  it  may  be  directed 
and  modified,  by  external  circumstances.  Civilization  cannot  origin- 
ate this  Gk>d-breathed  inspiration.  It  cannot,  therefore,  increase  the 
number  of  those  whose  lips  are  touched  from  Heaven  with  poetic  fire. 
Accordingly  the  diffusion  of  education,  by  enlarging  the  demand  for 
verse,  since  it  cannot  multiply  inspired  writers,  must  fill  the  deficiency 
with  uninspired.*  Poets  are  born;  but  rhymesters  may  be  made. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  each  succeeding  era  in  the  line  of  pro- 
gress, will  have  more  base-bom  bards  than  its  predecesson 

This  deduction  of  reason  is  clearly  verified  in  the  case  of  the  peri- 
ods under  consideration.  How  few  in  those  early  days,  compared 
with  the  number  now,  were  they  who  donned  the  robes,  and  how  like 
princesof  the  line  they  swept  the  purple!  There  was  no  plebeian 
mimmicking  of  royal  airs,  like  the  awkward  strut  of  Tarquin,t  for 
they  were  bom  to  their  high  estate,  with  the  kingly  mark  upon  their 
brow,  and  the  fire  of  authority  in  their  eye.  There  were  no  **  poets  in 
parentheses,"  to  wander  bewildered  in  the  halls  of  the  Muses,  like 
boors  in  the  streets  of  a  strange  city.  Old  residents  of  the  wonderful 
place,  constant  partakers  of  its  glories,  were  these  great  ancestors  of 
ours.  But  since  their  day,  education  has  been  so  diffused,  that  read- 
ers are  counted  by  millions,  all  clamoring  for  verse.  Accordingly 
the  insufficient  band  of  Aonian  mountaineers  has  been  swelled  by 
alien  reinforcements,  until  no  less  than  a  thousand  writers  are  now 

*  We  have  not  eotered  into  a  coosideration  of  the  fact  that  God  may  create  more 
true  poets  at  one  time  than  at  another,  because  (unless  the  dispensation  of  inspira- 
tion were  almost  universal,  which  is  incredible,)  this  would  obviously  not  affect 
the  general  truth  of  what  we  are  sajing. 

f  Priscus. 
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living,  who  have  published  editions  of  their  **  poems  ("*  School  girLs 
pipe  their  sentimental  oooings  in  the  same  grand  chorus  with  the 
greater  singers;  and  Martin  Farqnhar  Tapper  crowds  in  by  the  s^ 
of  Tennyson !  This  abundant  alloy  necessarily  impairs  the  average 
excellence  of  modem  metrical  composition,!  and  we  shall  discover  ite 
debasing  presence  at  every  step  in  the  present  discussion. 

The  superiority  of  the  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century  over  mod- 
em verse,  is  especially  marked  in  all  the  excellences  that  proceed  from 
boldness  and  endurance.^  The  grandest  themes,  the  wonders  of  time 
and  etemity,  the  mystery  and  destiny  of  man,  were  not  above  their 
ambition.  They  soared  aloft  to  "  kindle  their  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
full  mid-day  beam,"  pierced  the  empyrean  to  sing  responsive  to  "  the 
music  of  the  spheres,"  peered  through  the  veil  about  the  great  white 
throne,  upon  the  King  of  Glory.  Where  now  is  the  sublime  audacity 
of  Milton,  the  fantastic  presumption  of  the  Fletchers,  or  the  blind 
temerity  of  Davies?  Our  poets  have  descended  from  the  dizzy 
heights,  where  their  fathers  loved  to  linger.  Oommoir  place  incidents, 
beautiful  landscapes,  passions  and  affections,  have  taken  the  place  of 
loftier  themes.  Love  in  a  thousand  forms  requited  and  soomed,  chil- 
dren in  every  stage  of  precocity,  monntdns  and  fountains  and  daisies 
and  daffodils,-— of  these  our  Clio  is  "  never  a-weary." 

Closely  related  to  boldness  is  endurance.  Lofty  purposes  require 
sustained  power.  Our  ambitious  ancestors  constracted  many  poems, 
thousands  of  lines  iu  length,  each  marked  by  unity  and  equability ; 
and  their  glory  rests  not  on  brief  effusions  or  startling  passages,  but 
on  their  continuous  productions  as  wholes.  Fixing  their  gaze  on  one 
great  end,  they  neither  wandered  from  the  way  nor  gathered  flowers 
by  the  road-side,  while  they  pursued  it.  All  their  powers  were  con- 
verged into  a  "  mountainous  repose  of  strength"  upon  a  single  grand 
conception.  In  modem  poetry  we  miss  this  concentration  of  mind 
upon  a  single  dominant  idea,  to  the  exclusion  of  detached  beauties. 
Our  longer  works  are  incoherent  medleys  of  abrupt  mental  move- 
ments, with  no  pervading  conception  to  bind  like  a  magnet  ''the  glit- 
tering filings  of  thought"  Authors  aim  at  quotable  passages,  rather 
than  a  unit  of  impression ;  and  they  are  illustrious  not  for  their  ezten- 
sive  integral  works,  but  for  idyls  and  extracts.    Shelley  is  bestknovn 


*  No.  British  Beview. 

f  Webster's  definition  of  poetry,  ''Metrical  composition.'' 
X  Boldness  and  endurance ;  two  coexistent  qualities,  proceeding  from  the  same 
causes,  and  not  admitting  of  separate  treatment 
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by  his  <<Ode  to  a  Skylark/'  and  Hood  by  bis '<•  Bridge  of  Sighs;" 
while  Scott,  and  Browuing/andjtbe  lesser  bards,  are  great  in  their  out- 
bursts, not  in  their  flow,  of  inspiration. 

This  superiority  of  the  earlier  poets  in  both  boldness  and  endurance, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  character  of  their  education. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  the  mastery  of  a  single  department, 
rather  than  to  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  provinces  of  knowledge. 
That  was  eminently  an  age  of  profound  erudition  when  Milton  and 
Salmasius  crossed  their  ponderous  classic  swords;  when  Grotius 
broke  the  lance  with  Grellius  in  religious  controversy ;  when  Gam- 
panella.  Bacon,  and  Descartes  discussed  philosophy ;  when  Napier, 
Kepler,  and  Galileo  investigated  science.  But  we  are  distinguished, 
not  so  much  for  deep  learning  as  for  general  information ;  and  it  is  a 
wise  saw  that  says :  *'  We  all  know  a  little  of  everything,  but  few  of 
us  know  much  of  anything."  Education  like  theirs,  acquired  by 
severe  and  persevering  study,  cultivates  profundity  and  patience,  and 
induces  a  habit  of  mental  concentration  adapted  to  lofty  undertakings. 
Education  like  ours,. resulting  generally  from  desultory  investiga- 
tions and  hasty  inferences,  and  derived  in  great  part  from  periodical 
literature,  creates  an  aversion  to  abstract  and  continuous  reflection, 
and  begets  a  mental  dissipation  fatal  to  great  enterprises.  The  older 
poets  were  therefore  capable  of  loftier  and  longer  trains  of  thought 
than  ours.  Bemg  confident  of  their  power  of  endurance,  they  often 
ventured  to  soar  skyward,  and  for  hours  together ;  but  modem  bards 
who  dare  not  tinst  the  holding  out  of  their  undeveloped  strength, 
must  skim  along  the  ground  in  fitful  flights.  Fearlessness,  the  first 
requisite  for  a  great  undertaking,  is  the  fruit  of  confidence,  and  confi- 
dence springs  from  power ;  but  neither  power,  nor  confidence,  nor 
fearlessness,  belongs  to  the  student-of-all-things-and-master-of-none. 

Another  cause  assigned  for  this  superiority  of  the  earlier  writers,  is 
the  fact  that  English  poetry  was  then  in  its  infancy.  They  stood 
upon  the  shores  of  a  new  world,  where  only  the  borders  had  been 
thinly  settled  by  a  few  hardy  pioneers,  like  Langland  and  Ghaucer. 
Its  inviting  forests  of  tropic  luxuriance,  its  waving  fields  white  for 
the  harvest,  its  unwrought  mines  of  glittering  ore,  lay  all  before 
them.  With  liberty  to  choose  wherever  they  desired,  they  seized,  of 
course,  upon  the  richest  spots ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
it  is  not  strange  that  settlers  now  are  forced  upon  the  poorer  soil. 
Modem  poets  having  been  anticipated  in  the  loftier  themes,  and, 
being  naturally,  though  unreasonably,  averse  to  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  predecessors,  have  descended  to  the  humbler  walks  :  and 
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with  the  loss  of  sublimity  in  design  and  conception,  they  have  also 
lost  what  it  inspires,— that  quiet  oontinnity  of  thought  which  gives  to 
a  production  unity  and  equability.  Wanting  thus  the  fearless  ambi- 
tion and  sustained  power  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  hlgiier 
forms  of  poetry,  they  have  abandoned  epic  and  dramatic  for  idyllic* 
verse. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  imag- 
ination predominates  over  fency  in  the  older  writers,  while  the  reyerse 
is  true  of  modem  composition.  The  very  charaoteriistics  by  wiiich 
imagination  is  distinguished  from  fancy,  are  sublimity  and  contin- 
uance. The  former  wings  her  flight,  as  Leigh  Hunt  say8,f  among 
the  angels,  while  the  latter  chases  butterflies  below.  To  the  one 
belong  those  lofty  and  sustained  conceptions|  met  with  in  the  fiathers ; 
while  the  charming  figures,§  so  abundant  in  our  later  verse,  are 
appropriate  to  the  other. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  distinctive  feature  of  these  two  ems^  we 
cannot  but  notice  the  strong  subjectivity  of  modem  poetry,  a  promi- 
nent characteristic  often  erroneously  regarded  as  a  mark  of  inferiority. 
The  older  writers  zealously  avoided  introducing  their  personality 
into  their  works,  and  tried  to  get  outside  of  themselves,  as  thinking, 
feeling  men  among  men,  into  supernatural  existences  as  poets.  But 
now-a-days  the  reverse  is  so  nearly  true,  that  a  poem  is  a  part  of  the 
poet*s  life,  and  his  complete  works  are  his  brain  and  heart  laid  bare 
and  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze. 

The  comprehensive  cause  of  this  marked  superiority  in  modem 
verse,  is  the  advanced  enlightenment  of  our  age.  All  the  influences 
of  progress  are  humanizing,  and  tend  toward  equality  and  fraternity. 
At  each  step  of  advancing  civilization  the  low  are  more  exalted,  and 
the  lofty  more  debased.  Every  succeeding  day  binds  man  more 
closely  to  his  fellow  man,  imposes  upon  him  a  greater  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  his  neighbor,  teaches  him  to  sympathize  more  deeply  with 
the  feelings  of  his  brother,  It  seems  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
poetry  should  gradually  assume  a  form  wherein  the  bard  may  dis- 
close to  his  readers  his  own  personality,  not  with  arrogant  egotism, 

*  Tennyson  caUs  even  his  more  sustained  poems,  "  Idyls.** 

f  **  She  (Fancy)  chases  butterflies^  while  her  sister  takes  flight  with  angela.*^— 
Leigh  Hunfa  "  WhtU  isJ'detryt" 

}  *'  The  higher  efforts  of  conception  fall  almost  entirely  under  the  provinoe  of 
imagination/* — EncyclopcBdia  BrUannicck, 

§  '*  Fancy  depends  on  the  rapidity  and  profusion  with  which  she  soatters  her 
images.**—  Wordsworth, 
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but  with  that  deferential  yet  free  expression  of  thought  and  feeling, 
whioh  we  have  lately  learned  to  recognize  as  every  man's  preroga* 
tive.    This  presumption  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  history  of  litera- 
ture.   The  early  poets  were  altogether  objective ;  for  example,  the 
works  of  Homer  do  not  reveal  in  the  slightest  degree  the  individuality 
of  their  author.    But  as  the  ages  rolled  on  the  poets  began  to  feel,  at 
first  with  a  timorous  doubt,  that  possibly  their  feelings  and  opinions 
were  of  interest  to  their  fellow  men.    So  Chaucer  allowed  himself  to 
Appear  occasionally  on  the  stage,  but  soon  hurried  off,  suspecting 
that,  after  all,  like  the  Dumb  Show  in  the  old  drama,  he  had  really 
no  business  in  the  play,  and  was  at  best  uninteresting.    When  now 
we  reach  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  the  poets  coming  oftener 
in  their  works  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  their  readers. 
Who  can  have  forgotten  those  few  but  touching  lines  of  Milton  on 
his  own  blindness,  or  his  rjtre  expressions  of  doctrinal  belief,  in  Para- 
dise Lost  1    Yet  such  examples  are  comparatively  infrequent  in  the 
writers  of  this  period.    The  philosophical  and  metaphysical  rhyme* 
fiters  entered  somewhat,  with  a  timid  hesitation,  into  subjectivity ; 
but  the  entire  works  of  the  century  appear  to  be  not  so  much  the 
expression  of  independent  individual  thought  and  feeling,  as  the  pub- 
lished impression  of  contemporary  circumstances  on  sensitive  minds. 
The  poets  as  a  body  were  still  almost  exclusively  objective;  stUl 
appeared  like  supernatural  beings  in  communion  with  Divinity,  not  in 
the  least  like  men  m  fellowship  with  humanity.    It  is  the  glory  of 
later  years  to  have  properly  blended  the  subjective  and  the  objective ; 
to  have  taught  the  poet  that  he  may  also  be  a  man.    The  diffusion  of 
Christianity  has  opened  the  heart  for  sympathy ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  liberty  has  emboldened  the  expression  of  independent  opinion. 
Wordsworth,  who  led  the  way  for  later  bards,  is  by  eminence  the 
subjective  poet  of  all  history.    In  him  the  two  elements  were  har- 
moniously blended ;  he  was  "  not  only  a  translator  of  what  God  has 
created,  but  a  creator  in  the  workshop  of  his  own  mind."    He  min* 
gled  I's  and  my's*  with  his  divinest  thoughts,  and  the  latter  are  not 
degraded  by  the  association,  nor  do  the  former  suggest  the  charge  of 
egotism.    Mrs.  Browning  adopted  as  her  art  poetica,  Sydney's  fan- 
tastic line : 


*  BuskiD,  an  almost  infatuated  lover  of  pure  objective  verse  saya  oontemptuously, 
*'  He  (WordHwurth)  has  a  vague  notion  that  Nature  would  not  be  able  to  get 
along  well  without  Wordsworth,  and  finds  a  considerable  part  of  his  pleasure  in 
looking  at  himself  aa  well  as  at  her." — BcauUea  qfIL 
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"  Foole,  sajde  mj  Muse  to  mee,  looke  in  thme  heart  and  write^^ 

and  aooordingly  she  has  infased  her  very  being,  her  womanhood,  her 
"  week  days  and  Sabbath  days"  into  her  works.  Tennyson  and  bis 
contemporaries  display  this  quality  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  bnt 
the  least  sabjectiye  of  them  all  is  more  so  than  the  poets  of  the 
former  time. 

The  iafloenoe  of  German  philosophy  has  oontnbnted  a  new  fiBstare 
to  the  same  oharacteristic  of  modem  verse.  It  has  induced  a  spirit 
of  self-examination,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  pervadmg  tone  of 
introspective  contemplation,  In  most  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Shelley,  who  tried  in  vain  to  escape  the  infection,  said  with  a 
sneer: 

"  It  is  a  trick  of  this  same  famUy 

'*  To  analyse  their  own  and  other^s  minds." 

Tet  we  can  see  no  reasonable  objection  even  to  this,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  obtain  undue  prominence.  Indeed  we  would  by  no  means 
favor  the  cultivation  of  subjectivity  in  any  form  to  the  exclusion  of 
objectiviiy,  but  only  a  blending  of  these  two  properly  coexistent  ele- 
ments, that  unobtrusive  introduction  of  the  author's  individuality  into 
his  productions  agahist  which  no  well-grounded  objection  has  yet  been 
brought,  and  for  which  humanity  itself  pleads  eloquently. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  common  complaint  urged  against  mod- 
em poetry  is  its  want  of  originality.  But  this  term  originality  is 
ambiguous,  since  it  may  have  reference  either  to  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
ducer or  to  the  production  itself.  Subjective  originality  alone  is 
praiseworthy,  but  the  want  of  it  is  a  literary  offense,  positive  proof  of 
which  is  almost  impossible  on  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
coincidence  in  thought.  Objective  originality  then  falls  more  properly 
within  our  province.  But  this  expression,  objective  originality,  pre- 
sents another  ambiguity,  inasmuch  as  it  may  refer  either  to  matter  or 
to  manner.  Accordingly,  for  clearness,  hereafter  we  shall  apply  the 
term  invention  to  matter,  and  originality  to  manner. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that,  in  respect  to  invention,  modem  poets 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  An  assertion  so 
often  reiterated  cannot  be  utterly  &]se.  Every  week  some  sagacious 
critic,  with  complacent  satisfaction,  discovers  a  new  case  of  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  *'  plagiarism  ;**  and  the  affair  is  duly  heralded  by  his 
followers  and  echoed  by  the  people  till  the  air  rings  with  the  familiar 
cry,  ''Our  poets  are  a  pack  of  imitators!"    Now,  while  we  cannot 

*  LongfeUow  also,  *'  Look  then  into  thine  heart  and  write.** 
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deny  at  least  the  partial  jnatioe  of  the  oomplaiot,  yet»  lest  it  be  made 
too  sweeping  and  severe,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  pro- 
daoer  may  be  entirely  original*  while  his  production  is  utterly  stale. 
Certain  it  is,  that  later  writers,  whether  designedly  or  acoidentally, 
often  repeat  the  plans  and  conceptions  of  tiieir  ancestors. 

A  hot  to  whioh  we  have  already  alluded,  will  easily  account  for 
this  advantage  of  the  older  bards.  Few  themselves  in  number,  and 
with  few  predecessors,  they  were  in  little  danger,  as  they  entered  on 
the  unsubdued  kingdom  of  poetry,  of  falling  on  preoccnpied  ground, 
or  trespassing  on  each  other's  claims.  Our  poets,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  conscious  of  having  l>een  anticipated  in  many  quarters*  Innnmer* 
able  writers  have  preceded  them,  each  drawing  material  from  the 
mine  of  thought  There  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  specimens 
we  gather  may  be  found  in  old  museums ;  that  our  '*  new  ideas"  may 
be  already  recorded  somewhere  in  the  volumes  that  have  been  col- 
lecting for  centuries  on  our  dusty  shelves.  As  thinkers  have  been 
multiplying  and  thoughts  accumulating,  mental  coincidences  have 
necessarily  come  to  be  more  frequent,  llie  fact  of  partial  anticipa- 
tion, however,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  invention,  but  there 
is  a  wide-spread  presumption  of  entire  pre-oceupation,  a  discouraging 
conviction  that  novel  thought  has  been  exhausted,  which  furnishes  a 
plausible  excuse  for  imitation.  *'  Those  were  not  the  days  of  discov** 
ery ,"  says  an  essayist,  "  when  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  believed  to 
be  the  land-marks  of  the  world."  It  is  hardly  surprising,  in  the  light  of 
this  consideration,  that  modem ''  materia  poetica"  is  old. 

But  our  age,  with  its  increased  fury  in  the  battle  of  life,  with  its 
hard  work  and  consequent  feverish  thirst  for  fierce  pleasure;  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  staleness  alone,  in  poetry.  If  it  cannot  have  nov- 
elty in  thooght,  it  demands  originality  in  treatment;  if  the  ipatter  is 
old,  the  manner  at  least  must  be  new.  So  we  witness  continually  the 
appearance  of  fendliar  subjects  decked  in  novel  garments.  Tenny-* 
son  tells  **  the  old,  old  story,"  but  so  adorned  by  his  dextesoufingers^ 
that  its  intimate  friends  greet  it  as  a  welcome  stranger.  **  Ovf  n  Mer« 
edith"  revives  the  heroine  of  many  an  old  French. tdef  dinit  he 
changes  her  language  and  calls  her  LucHe,  and  lo !  we  hanDy  no^- 
nizeber.  Jealousy  and  affection  are  introduced  to  as  nvmy  •  week,' 
and  we  make  their  acquaintance  anew,  as  if  indeed  tbey^werenot  our 
old  friends,  Othello  and  fiomeo,  skilfully  disguised..  Sereithen, 
amid  this  absolute  staleness  of  matter,  we  find  a  wondetfelnovvlty  of 
manner.  No  age  has  produced  a  greater  variety -of  strsilge  rhymes 
and  metrical  devicee  thim  ours.    Every  writ^  ostensibly  aima  attbia 
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sort  of  originality,  and  sets  out  with  the  determination,  '^  I  will  seek 
to  follow  a  path  in  which  I  oan  disoover  no  foot-prints  befinre  ma."* 
Bat  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  oentury  weregenerally  satiBfiedwith 
the  outlines  that  had  come  down  to  them  from  the  Oreeks  and 
Eomans,  so  that  even  Hilton  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  in  the  atepe  of 
Virgil.  While  they  satiated  their  temperate  andience  with  original 
thought,  their  manner  was  neither  various  nor  novel.  They  were 
content  to  treat  new  subjects  in  the  old  way,  while  we  dideavor  to 
treat  old  subjects  in  a  new  way. 

In  general  it  may  be  remariied*  that  the  older  poet4i  eonsiderod  the 
expression  subordinate  to  the  thought.  They  **  Usped  in  numben« — 
for  the  numbers  came,"  but  little  oared  they  for  versification,  save  as 
it  was  a  necessary  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion. Accordingly  their  pqeros  display  a  careless  exterior,  often  want- 
ing in  that  correctness  of  which  modem  bards  are  so  Justly  proud. 
It  would  indeed  be  unreasonable  to  expect  of  them  a  diction  so  elab- 
orate as  our  own,  for  they  had  neither  rules  to  obey,  nor  examples  to 
follow.  The  accumulated  works  **  long  sithens  composed,''  whIcA 
rob  our  poets  of  their  novelty  of  thought,  furnish  some  remuneration 
in  serving  for  the  improvement  of  style.  We  have  the  umplidty  of 
Gowper,  the  elegance  of  Pope,,  and  all  the  beauties  of  the  past  two 
centuries,  to  guide,  as  well  as  thefa*  defects  to  warn  us.  Then,  too, 
we  possess  many  recent  poetical  IJieories  and  formul»^  each  yielding 
valuable  suggestions  to  the  versifier.  Add  yet  to  these  the  invalua- 
ble essays  of  Jeffirey,  Hacauley,  and  the  lesser  critics,  eagleneyed  to 
find  a  &ult,  and  merciless  to  the  offender.  All  these  causes  have 
combined  to  relieve  our  vocabulaiy  of  many  discordant  Imd  vu^ar 
words,  such  as  often  rendered  the  earlier  poems  un6iq>honioas  and  dis- 
gustingly obscene.  By  the  same  salutary  hifluences^Mr  grammar 
has  been  reduced .  to  a  system  of  simple  but  inviolable.iidoiand  our 
versification  has  been  conformed  to  the  strictest  pHtodpleac^  melody. 
In  respect  to  each  of  these  the  modem  poet  must  Im  ibi^tfca,  if  he 
would  pass  in  judgment  before  the  court  of  faiquidt<m4 .4iM[i  whidi 
alone  can  emanate  his  passport  to  the  people.  .   UT^ 

But  it  is  often  asserted  that  conformiiy  to  rale,  and  fine  M  reproof, 
lead  to  unnaturalness.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  hong  neoessar 
rily  tme,  that  liberal  rales  and  wisely  administered  re^i||oC  have  a 
directly  contrary  effect.  Our  poets  are  not  restricted  b^f/iirhitrary 
boundaries,  which  popular  taste  has  set  to  the  latitude  ofv^J^ccimssioB, 
but  only  by  lines  stretched  by  Nature  herself,  whioh  w^  nev^ 

*  *' Owen  Meredith's**  Prefaoe  to  ''  Lucile."        i\xi^ 
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before  so  clearly  defined  or  generally  respected  as  now.    Within  these 
limits  modem  rhymesters  have  foil  range  over  all  that  Is  proper  and' 
natural,  and  are  cut  off  from  that  alone  which  is  unseemly  and  artifir- 
ciaL    Here  they  escape  the  affectations  of  their  ancestors,  who,  hav- 
ing no  fixed  laws  to  guide  them,  conformed  tbehr  diction  to  the  tasteic 
of  ndndng  courtiers  land  pretentions  scholars.    The  euphuism  and^. 
pedantry  of  the  former  time,  pervading  every  work  of  genius,  are  in^ 
strange  contrast  to  the  simple  grace  of  modem  verse,  constructed  on  > 
the  much  abused  theory  of  Wordsworth,  that  the  ends  of  poetry  are 
answered  by  **  fitting  to  metrical  arrangement  a  selection  of  the  real 
language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation."    Surely  it  is  not  so 
preposterous,  as  is  often  alleged,  to  didm  that  our  bards  surpass  their 
fathers  in  naturalness  as  well  as  correctness  of  expression. 

We  conclude  now,  from  the  entire  discussion ;  (1)  that  the  charac-  - 
ter  of  modem  metrical  composition,  in  the  mass,  is  greatly  debased  < 
by  the  presence  of  a  vast  amount  of  pseudo-poetry,  such  as  had  no  - 
existence  in  the  former  period ;  (2)  that  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  generally  superior  to  their  successors  in  the  matter  of 
their  productions,'  being  distinguished  for  all  those  excellences  that 
proceed  from  mental  grandeur  and  sustained  power,  as  well  as  for  the 
novelty  of  their  conceptions,  while  they  are  deficient  in  subjectivity 
alone ;  but,  (3)  that  they  are  inferior  to  later  bards  in  respect  to  man- 
ner, in  originality  and  variety,  correctness  and  naturalness.    Upon, 
the  whole,  then,  because  thought  is  more  important  than  expression, . 
we  must  decide  in  fiavor  of  the  older  poets ;  but  to  them  we  yield  the 
palm  with  no  unwilling  hand,  for  the  glory  of  our  fathers  is  our  own.. 


DePoraet  Oold  Medal. 

The  saooessftd  oompetlton  for  the  Townaend  prize  essays,  spoke  for  the  Be- 
Forest  on  Kondaj,  June  24th.    The  following  was  the 

PBOOBAMMa: 

1.  The  Bower  of  Ideas  as  oontraatod  with  the  Power  of  IndiTidual  Men.    BlOH« 
AMD  WiLLLUf  WoonwAXD,  /VofiJbtfn,  Gmn. 

2.  The  Power  of  Ideas  as  contrasted  with  the  Power  of  Individual  Men.    Thom- 
as HiDoa,  Jb.,  SwrHngtant  Iowa, 

3.  The  Power  of  Ideas  as  oontrasted  with  the  Power  of  IndiTidual  Men.  Bom 
y  uronr,  BrU^  Pmm, 
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4.  Modern  Poetiy  oompand  with  the  Poetiy  of  the  ItthGofitarj.    Batid  Ji 
BuBKBLii,  FnefOTt^IU, 

6.  The  Power  of  Ideas  aa  oontraated  with  the  Power  of  IndiTidual  Men.  Hoonr 
€lat  Shkldon,  LovmfU^  K,  Y, 

6.  Modem  Poetrjr  compered  witii  fte  Poetry  of  the  l^fh  Gentory.    Aiam 
Bluah  Dcinmia,  BriAqmuiUTy  Cbim. 

At  the  doae  of  the  speaking,  &e  Medal  was  awarded  to  D.  J.  BorreB. 

Sophomore  Compooitlon  Prfsoo. 

Ist  Prizei      H.  0.  Bannard,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 
:ad     **         Frank  Atwood,  Hunt's  Comers,  K.  Y. 
.  3d      "         P.  G;  ConUing,  New  York  Gily. 

SlOOND  DtTIHOV. 

Ist  Prize,  i  ^- "^^  ^"^^^o^Q*^  ^^o^l^^'^  lU. 

)  Edward  Heafton,  Cinoinnatik  O. 
^^      u      i  B-  0^*  C07,  Sandusky,  0, 

(  J.  T.  B.  HUlhouae,  New  York  City. 
» .      u      i  -^  S-  Swing,  OincLnnati,  0. 

(  F.  8.  Hayden,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THIBD  DCV18I!0V. 

Ist  Prize,      Bemadotce  Perrin,  New  Britahi,  Oonn. 
2^     «i      j  Henry  Lear,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

\  H.  W.  Baymond,  New  Yoik  City. 
'Priae  Poem,  H.  0.  Been,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FouETu  Bivuaoir. 

IstPrisB^  B.  P.  Wilder,  Xol^mn^  India. 

2d      **     J.  8.  Sedgwiok,  Greet  Barriagton,  Mass. 

3d     *"     Arthur  Shirley,  New  Yeck  (X^. 

To  the  same  Olaas  weie  awasdad  the  following  piiaea  in  PocJamntion:— 

Fm  Dirunov. 

1st  Priae,  W.  G.  Carman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
2d      "      H.  C.  Barnard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
3d      "      W.  L  Betts,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Sboond  1)nnsK»r« 

1st  Pxiae,  Bdward  Heaton,  Oneinnatl,  0. 
2d  ^  H.  y.  Freeman,  Bockford,  UL 
Sd      '^      8.  H.  Bana,  Portland,  Me. 

Tuiiu)  BinsiDX. 

Ist  Prize,  W.  L,  McLane,  New  York  Qty. 
2d  "  H.  0.  Missemer,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Sd      '^      H.  W.  Baymond,  New  York  (^. 

Fourth  Dnroioir. 

1st  Prize,  T.  A.  Soott,  Toledo,  0. 

2d      "      F.  P.  Terry,  Irrington,  N.  Y. 

3d      **     B.  P.  Wilder,  Kolapoor,  India. 
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MATHBMATIOAL  PBIZBS. 

SXBIOBS. 

l8t  Prize,  H.  T.  Eddy,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

2d      "     L.  T.  Brown,  New  HaTen,  Ck>nii. 

The  DeForest  Mathematical  Prize  waa  also  awarded  to  H.  T.  Eddy. 

SOPB01fO!BI& 

1st  Prize,  F.  G.  Conkling,  New  York  City. 
2d  "  G.  W.  Baideefii,  FStchburg,  Masa. 
8d      *'      B.  M.  Terrell,  Naugatuck,  Ooim. 


Ist  Prize,      WiOard  Eddy,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
A^      41       ( W.  A.  Keep,  Hartford,  Gonn. 
( J.  P.  Perry,  Crete,  111. 

8CH0X.ABaiIIFS. 

The  annual  exanuaadon  of  the  Preshmaa  Glass  ft>r  Scholarships,  resulted  in  the 
following  award :— 

Woolsey  Seholanhlp,  Edwin  B.  Stearns,  dndnnati,  0. 
Huflbnrt        **  B.  S.  Dana,  New  Hareo,  Gonn. 

Bunk  "      \  ^'  ^'  ^^^^^"^^^'^i  ICcbdura,  So.  India. 

I  D.  W.  Learned,  Fljonooth,  Gonn. 

The  Wooden  Spoon  Promenado 

Game  off  on  the  evening  of  June  24ih,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  a  suocessfVd 
affiiir.  The  array  of  youth  and  beauty  was  imposing.  The  charming  faces,  graoe- 
fiii  flgorea  and  beautiAil  dresses,  the  fairy  forma  tripping  Ug^y  to  and  fra,  the 
sparkling  eyes  and  flashing  jewels,  united  with  the  sweat  strains  of  the  band, 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  celestial  scene,  and  of  the  gods  daneing  at  tiie  ibet  of 
Juno.  But  when  one  found  himself  standing  by  the  open  dooi^  and  beheld  the 
'*  tears  of  heaTsn"  desoendmg  thusk  and  &at»  with  a  lady  in  Ikis  eare,  and  with  no 
umbrella  in  his  hand,  and  no  money  in  his  podcet^  o^stial  visions  fled,  leaving  a 
painftil  impression  of  mundane  realities. 

The ''  Wooden  Spoon." 

The  grsndest  occasion  of  the  GoUege  year  is  the  '*Prosentation  of  the  Wooden 
Spoon."  Occurring,  as  it  does,  on  the  ere  of  Presentation,  it  forms  an  attraotioB 
hi  that  eventfiil  week,  hardly  equaled  by  the  exceedmgly  interesting  exercises  of 
Glass-day  itself. 

The  Exhibition  had  a  magnificent  intreduction  in  the  "  Promenade^"  which  occur- 
red on  M<»iday,  the  24th.  It  was  by  far  the  most  dressy  and  s^lish  audience  that 
we  have  ever  witnessed  in  Music  Hall. 

The  music  was  by  Landers*  band,  and  in  quality  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Junior 
Exhibition  Goncert.  The  dancing  was  very  animated,  and  for  once,  there  was  a 
cry  for  more  room,  the  crowd  being  unusually  large.  If  the  success  of  the  Prom- 
enade was  markedf  that  of  the  Exhibiti<»,  on  the  following  night,  was  more  pecul- 
iarly noticeable.  The  audience  that  assembled  to  greet  the  Spoon  Man  of  *'  '68,' 
never  was  excelled  either  for  size  or  intelligence,  and  their  hopes  for  a  successful 
Exhibition  were  more  than  gratifled. 
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The  opening  Load  was  a  decided  aaooeaa^  and  keenly  enjoyed,  not  only  by  tba 
Class,  but  by  the  entire  audience. 

The  Latin  Salutatory  followed,  by  Mr.  Sloane.  It  was  full  oi  tan,  and  the  ddir- 
ery  was  of  the  highest  order. 

The  Spoon  addresses  were  very  fine,  both  on  the  part  of  the  otie  presenting  (lb. 
Dixon,)  and  of  the  recipient,  (Mr.  Berry.)  The  former  stated,  in  a  dear  and  ioi- 
pressive  manner,  the  character  of  the  Spoon,  its  doubtftd  history,  and  how  difflenk 
it  sometimes  was,  to  make  a  proper  selection.  "But  in  you.  Sir,"  he  said,  refemog 
to  Mr.  Berry,  **  We  hare  the  ideal  man,  and  the  unanimous  dhoioe  of  the  CSasi,"  to 
all  of  which  *'  *68  **  respondsa  hearty  AmmL  The  FhOoeophioal  Oration,  presented 
by  a  double  scene— a  true  phase  of  College  life,— K)n  the  one  hand  was  the  student 
hard  at  work  over  his  mathematics ;  on  the  other,  some  others  of  his  Class  engaged 
in  boxing,  playing  cards,  eta  The  play,  "Love  and  ambition,**  written  by  Mr.  S. 
T.  Yiele,  was  an  admirable  production,  and  the  parts  were  rendered  in  a  most  soo- 
oessAil  manner.  The  scene  which  represented  old  A.  S.  ^.  giving  out  an  electkn, 
elicited  much  applause.  The  High  Oration,  which  followed,  -was,  pwhsps,  tl» 
best  thing  of  the  Exhibition.  By  old  graduates,  and  by  those  in  College  it  was 
especially  enjoyed,  since,  in  a  comical  way,  it  expressed  manj  tmtiis  ooonected 
with  Prise  debates.  The  concluding  exercise  was,  the  "Tragedy  of  Antigone" 
composed  by  Mr.  O.  Means.  To  those  who  had  read  the  tragedy  in  the  origioal 
Greek,  upon  which  this  was,  in  part,  founded,  it  was  of  particular  interest.  The 
*  *  chorus  "  was  well  carried  out,  and  the  whole  rendering  was  sucti  as  to  fitly  dose 
the  Exhibition,  which  is  universally  conceded  to  have  been  the  beat  that  has  ooeor- 
red  for  several  years.    We  annex  the  programme : — 

PBOOEAMME. 

1.  Overture,  "  William  Tell," JKosrim. 

3.  Opening  Load,  "The  Strawberry ,**^ 

3.  Latin  Salutatory, Thoicas  C.  Sloa m,  New  Toik  G^. 

4.  Wooden  Spoon  Song. 

6.  Music,  "Camivalof  Venice," PetwBi. 

SPOON  ADBBBSSES. 

6.  Presentation, .WnuAU  A.  Dccov,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

t.  Beoeption, Cobubit  D.  Bbbbt,  NashvQle,  Tenn. 

8.  Music,  ''Ballo  in  Maechiera," Meyerbeer. 

9.  Philosophical  Oration,  "Two  phases  of  College  Life." 


10.  Song. — 


L 

Come,  JoUy  Juniors,  tsise  the  chorus; 

To  old  Yale  loud  praises  sing; 
Ever  Bvrell  the  anthem  glorious. 

Till  the  elms  with  echoes  ring. 

Once  more  a  year  has  brought 
Around  the  merry  month  of  June ; 

Once  more  at  Yale  shall  reign 
The  revels  of  the  Wooden  Spoon* 
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Bright  eyea  are  gleaming, 

Sweet  fiioea  beaming, 

With  pleasure  teeming, 

To  hail  the  noble  Wooden  Spoon. 

Spoon,  how  Yalensiana  adore  thee  1 

Pade  other  honors  before  thee  I 

Thou  art  unrivalled  in  gloiy, 
And  happy  the  oomrade  who  gains  that  boon,  the  Wooden  Spoon, 
And  happy  that  oomrade  who  takes  the  Wooden  Spoon. 

n. 

Come,  meny  elves  of  mirth  and  pleasure, 

Deign  to  smile  on  us  to-night ; 
Grant  ub  joy  in  boundless  measure ; 

Pill  our  hearts  with  radiance  bright 

Juno,  goddess  fair, 

In  this,  thine  own  sweet  month  of  June, 
Jtnif oTf,  thy  chosen  sons 

We  sing  the  praises  of  the  Spoon. 


Fair  maids  caresing, 

Bosy  lips  pressing,  ^ ^. 


1 

Breathe  forth  a  blessing. 
On  all  us  Jolly  Junes  at  Yale. 


Yale  1  oh,  how  much  the  thought  grieves  me  I 

Only  a  year  and  we  leave  thee. 

But}  Alma  Mater,  believe  roe, 

That  never,  while  living,  our  love  shall  fail  for  dear  old  Yale, 
But  ever  be  glowing  our  love  for  dear  old  Yale. 

12.  Colloquy,  Love  and  Ambition," 

12.  Musi^  "Dinorah," Meyerbeer. 

13.  High  Oration,  ''Prize  Debate," 

14.  College  Song. 

16.  Musia  "Yale  Pot  Pourie," 

16.  Colloquy,  "Tragedy  of  Antigone.'* 

Drahatis  Pibsovje. — Creone,  king  of  Thebes ;  Hsemon,  his  Son,  in  love 

with  Antigone ;    Antigone,  a  romantic  young  lady,  one  of  the  noblest 

characters  in  history;  Tiresias,  a  blind  prophet;  Choras,  an  old  man; 

Guards,  Ac.    Scene,  Thebes  a  oi^  of  Greece,  1001  years  B.  C,  a  few 

days  after  a  victory  over  the  Argives. 

Presentation  Day, 

Wednesday,  June  26th,  dawned  warm,  and  almost  clear,  the  rain  of  the  day 
before  having  entirely  ceased.  At  10.16  A.  M.  the  Seniors  assembled  in  the  Pres- 
ident's Lecture  Room,  and  marched  thence  to  the  Chapel.  Then,  after  an  Address 
in  Latin  by  the  President,  the  Poem  and  Oration  were  delivered  by  the  Class  Poet, 
W.  H.  Bishop,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Class  Orator,  J.  W.  Showaltkb,  Minerva, 
Ky.    Both  are  considered  to  be  of  real  merit    The  usual  Prizes  were  then  an- 
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nouDoed,  and  the  exercises  of  the  morning  dosed,  with  the  siogisg  of  the  Puting 
Ode,  composed  bj  0.  L.  Allen. 

At  2  30  P.  M.,  the  Class  assembled  on  the  Green,  ia  ttoat  of  Sooth  Middle^ 
where  seats  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  spectotors.  l%e  I^pes  ttd 
tobacco  were  distributed,  and  the  punch  brought  in,  when  the  reading  of  Ketones 
commenced.  The  Historians  were  as  follows: — 1st  DiTision,  H.  A.  ChittendeD: 
2d  Diyion,  0.  S.  Elliot;  3d  Division,  L.  H.  Kitchell;  4th  DiTiaion,  J.  )L  Spoacet. 

The  first  history  was  hardlj  commenced,  when  the  clouds  opened,  and  the  spee- 
tators  fled  to  shelter.  The  exercises  however  oontinued,  Ur.  KitdieU's  history  b&- 
ing  enlivened  by  Mr.  Morse's  imitations  of  the  various  Profeseora,  which  w«re  cap- 
itaL  The  ring  was  formed  under  the  shelter  of  umbrellas,  and  a  dreaxy-good-by 
spoken.  The  Ivy  was  then  planted  by  the  Library,  the  various  buildings  and  te 
President  serenaded,  and  the  Glass  of  '67  broke  up  forever. 

New  Books. 

'We  have  received  fVom  Messrs.  Lvtpoldt  &  Holt,  their  three  new  publicatSons, 
Tke  Man  tvUh  the  Broken  Har,  from  the  French  of  About ;  fbihen  and  Sont^  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Russian ;  and  Critical  and  Social  EsmySf  reprinted  from  the  Nation. 
All  these  books  are  very  interesting,  and  will  furnish  excellent  reading  for  vacation. 
PsASB  has  them. 

This  firm  has  now  in  preparation,  and  wiU  soon  issue,  three  works  on  Trade  So> 
cieties,  their  origin,  etc.  They  will  be  found  particularly  serviceable,  in  tiiese  days 
of  Leagues  aud  Strikes. 

N.  B  — We  would  call  special  atteution  to  the  Advertisements  of  this  number. 
Students  will  find,  at  the  places  represented  in  the  advertising  pages,  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained  in  the  particular  line  of  each.  We  feel  oonfidenti  that  in  recom- 
mending, tiiese  firms  to  their  patronage,  we  shall  oonfer  an  equal  fkvor  on  both 
parties. 


Anotbeb  year  of  College  life  is'now  ended.  Some  may  experience  satia&dioa 
in  being  so  much  nearer  tlie  struggle  of  active  life,  but  the  rapid  flight  of  time 
cannot  but  cast  a  tinge  of  sadness  over  all  hearts.  The  recurrence  of  these  closing 
scenes  wminds  us,  that  another  year  of  life  is  gone,  and  that  another  year  of  these 
College  days  and  friendsliip,  has  fiown  forever.  As  we  witness  dass  after  class  pass 
from  us,  we  each  time  contemplate,  with  a  deeper  sigh,  the  diminished  interval  tiiat 
separtes  us  from  the  final  parting.  At  first  we  look  with  half  distrust  upon  the 
grief  and  tears  manifested  at  the  last  farewell  on  the  College  Green.  But  now, 
after  three  years  of  participation  in  a  common  life,  we  feel  that  when  our  toni 
shall  come,  it  will  cost  a  painful  struggle  to  sunder  these  ties  forever.  There  is 
something  beautiful  and  peculiar  in  this  College  life,— something  we  find  no  where 
else.  Here  men,  from  every  grade  of  society  meet  on  a  common  leveL  Distinc- 
tions of  wealth  and  social  standing  are  swept  away.  Each  one  is  placed  upon  his 
own  merit,  and  upon  that  he  stands  or  falls.  The  poor  boy  from  the  country  is  as 
likely  to  be  preferred,  as  the  rich  and  ftishionable  metropolitan.  It  is  this  obllten- 
tiou  of  social  ranks,  and  this  reception  of  one  anotiier  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
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haad  and  heart,  that  links  the  members  of  a  Olaas  so  closely  together.    The  break* 
inir  up  of  these  intimate  associatioiis  is  a  i^stDlVii  prooess.    We  do  not  wonder,  now, 
that  the  day  of  parting  is  a  day  of  ssdness  and  of  tears.    Of  the  Class  that  has 
Jost  left  us,  I  know  bat  little  personally.    The  tendency  of  College  ways  and  cos* 
toms  here  is,  to  impsrtt  at  the  outset,  an  un&Torable  opimon  of  the  Class  next 
above  us.    When  we  first  arriye  on  these  "  dassie  gronnds,''  we  find  them  our  de* 
termiued  foes.    The  name,  Sophomore,  soon  oomes  to  soggest  visions  of  smoke^ 
and  home,  and  masks,  snd  all  things  dreadAiL    The  resnlt  of  it  all  is,  that  we  sc* 
quire  a  settled  dislike  £»*  the  Class,  as  a  body.    This  opinion  is  very  Justly  fotmed 
at  the  beginning,  although  the  reason  forit  soon  oeases  to  exist    Butit  is  hatd  to 
obUterste  first  impressions  in  this,  as  in  other  cases.    Some  remains  of  the  old 
feelius  linger  in  the  heart  during  the  entire  course.    For  my  part,  I  think  this 
praotioe  of  rendering  the  situation  of  the  Freshaien  as  dissgreeaUe  as  possible,  is 
mean  in  prindide,  and  highly  prejudioial  in  its  results.    Everywhere  else  in  society, 
when  the  strong  override  and  impose  upon  the  weak,  it  ezdtes  hidignaiion  and 
acorn.     It  is  claimed  these  impositions  upon  Freshmen  are  committed  in  sport 
But  the  aport  is  all  on  one  side.    In  fiMt,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sport,  unless 
bM  parties  sgree  in  c<»isidering  it  such.    I  did  not  intend  to  run  into  a  disquisi^ 
tion  upon  these  topkss,  but  now  that  I  am  here,  I  would  say  one  thing  mora    A 
higher  than  human  authority  has  Uud  down  ss  a  rule  to  guide  human  conduct, 
'*  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by."    In  pn^wunding  this  rule.  He  makes  no  exoep« 
taons  for  oases  of  sport  or  retidiation.    It  does  not  permit  us  iti  treat  others  ss  we 
have  l>eeH  treated,  nor  to  do  to  others  in  sport  what  we  would  not  have  them  do  to  us 
in  sport.    We  cannot  violate  this  principle^  witiiout  wronging  humanity  and  ignor- 
ing God    We  osnnot  violate  it  without  demeaning  the  eharscter  and  perilling  hap- 
piness.    To  do  so  is,  therefore,  a  more  serious  oflRonse  than  may  at  first  appear. 
In  view  of  this  consideration,  and  in  view  of  decency  snd  gentlemanly  deport* 
ment,  which  are  ootraged,  I  trust  that  this  overbearing  and  shnsive  treatment 
of  Freshmen  will  soon  be  known  at  Tale  as  only  a  barbarism  of  the  pa^t 
From  what  I  have  said,  I  would  not  have  it  inferred,  that  we  haihor  any  ill- 
£i9eling  towards  Ihs  Oass  of  186T,  which  has  Just  departed  firom  us.    If,  however, 
there  BtiU  lingers  a  firaee  of  the  old  antipathy  of  Freshman  year,  or  if  we  regard 
them  in  a  less  exalted  light  than  we  did  '66  or  '66,  they,  and  not  onrselves,  are  re* 
sponaiUe.    As  they  go  forth  to  engage  In  active  life,  and  to  win  a  position  in  the 
world,  we  heartily  wish  them  ahondant  prospeii^,  hoping  that  their  fives  may  be 
eminent  and  useftiL 

We  are,  ourselves,  about  to  separate  ft>r  a  long  vacstion.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
sad  separation.  We  expect  to  meet  ^sin,  when  its  fleeting  days  are  gone,  and 
pursue  our  common  course,  rendered  aU  the  happier  for  its  interruption.  And 
what  divests  tlie  s^Minition  almost  entire^  of  sadness,  is,  tiiat  we  expect  to  meet 
the  dearer  friends,  and  ei^oy  the  brighter  scenes  and  sersner  skies  of  home.  Un- 
doubtedly we  all  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  vaostk>n;  undoubtedly  we  shall  all, 
at  parting^  cordially  wish  each  other  a  happy  time.  But  how  widely  diversified 
are  the  meanings  which  this  simple  phrase  conveys  to  dUferent  minds  I  If  we  were 
to  foUow  the  members  of  a  mngle  Class  through  the  coming  vacation,  how  varied 
should  we  find  their  ^ensure  seddngsl  Some  we  should  trace  beyond  the  Atlan* 
tic  wave^  and  behold  them  in  foreign  land%  finsting  upon  the  grand  old  ruins  of 
ancient  castles,  or  the  magnificent  piles  of  modem  ardhitectura,  mingHng  in  the 
gorgeous  scenes  of  the  greet  Exposition,  and  baakiag  in  the  smiles  of  Parisiaa 
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<^aTngft1»,  ^mbing  the  rugged  ascent  of  the  Alps^  or  staoding  upon  the  olaane  WBa 
of  the  Famous  City,  or,  poasiblj,  we  should  see  them  loet  in  wonder  before  the 
Pyramids,  or  gently  swayed  with  admiration  of  ^gyptiaii  maidens,  as  they  prome- 
nade  in  fiUt  dretg.  Many  we  should  follow  to  the  celebrities  of  our  own  eontmenl;, 
to  Niagara,  Mount  Washington,  Saratoga,  and  the  West,  and  see  tiiem  mii^jlisf  in 
fashionable  society,  and  flirting  with  fluhionable  belles.  Others,  we  may  expect  to 
find  content  with  more  quiet  rscreation.  Lovers  oi  repose,  of  strtitude,  and  of 
nature,  we  shall  see  them  diieoting  their  eager  steps  towards  the  country,  fhese^ 
nnobserred  by  the  Titlgar  worid,  and  no  longer  constrained  and  harassed  by  the 
oonTentionalitiea  of  the  city,  they  will  enjoy  that  glorious  liber^  which  thecoimtfy 
alone  affords.  They  will  delight  in  its  green  fields,  its  cooling  shade,  and  its  mur- 
muring brooks.  They  will  feast  upon  the  fruits  of  fium  and  garden,  gatherad, 
fresh  and  luscious,  from  tree  and  vine.  The  innumerable  diversions  of  the  oonntiy 
th^  will  enjoy  in  rich  abundance.  Were  we  so  disposed,  we  might  follow  them, 
as,  seated  with  fair  companions  in  the  old  homestead  carriage,  they  ride  gayly  on 
the  road  skirting  the  broad  rolling  river,  winding  through  the  luxuriant  valleys^ 
sweetly  scented  with  the  perfrune  of  the  new  mown  grass,  and  the  ezbalatiooa  of 
ten  thousand  flowers,  or  climbing  the  ascent  of  yon  rugged  mountain,  whence  the 
landscape  apreads  out,  in  richest  beauty,  for  and  wide  beneath.  We  might  fbOow 
them  to  the  rustic  gathering  in  the  shady  grove  by  the  placid  lake.  We  might 
trace  tbem  to  the  arbor  at  eventide,  and  listen  to  the  song  and  the  ciiat.  We 
might  hover  near  them  in  the  quiet  walk,  aa  the  last  rays  of  the  dedining  sun 
bathe  hill  and  tree-top  in  golden  light,  and  we  might  listen  to  the  strain  tales  of 
history  and  affection,  unintended  for  other  ears. 

Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  many  scenes  will  be  enacted  in  the  rides  and  rambles  of 
vacation,  that  would  rival  the  wildest  and  sweetest  romance?  How  many  may  be 
the  hearts  lost  and  wonl  How  oft  may  the  starry  skies  bend  low  over  tiie  happy 
meetings  of  those  whose  hearts  shall  beat  in  unison  for  the  first  thnel  How  the 
fields  will  seem  rioher,  the  heavens  fairer,  the  birds*  song  sweeter,  the  brooklets 
murmur  more  musical,  and  all  the  would  more  Joyous  forever^more  I  But  I  am 
venturing  upon  ground  that  is  strange  to  my  feet  I  am  speaking  of  sobfeols  of 
which,  happOy  or  unhappUy,  /  am  MdUf  ignorant  I  will  return,  therefore,  to  that 
other  dass  of  students,  to  whom,  tmm  dioice  or  necessity,  vacstion  most  be  a 
period  of  more  or  less  labor.  It  ia  to  be  lamented  that  any,  after  the  oonflnement 
and  labor  of  a  year's  study,  are  debarred  from  full  recreation  at  the  time  aUoled  for 
it  Of  the  two  classes, — those  who  are  obliged  to  earn  money  during  vacation, 
and  thoae  who  have  an  unlimited  amount  to  spend,-»the  condition  of  the  former  is 
preferable.  Great  necessities  nerve  the  one  dass  to  great  efforts.  The  absence  of 
necessiUes  removes  from  the  other  dass  every  incentive  to  vigorous  action.  Per* 
hi^  I  should  not  say  every  iuoentiyei-  There  are  left  those  incentives  of  duty  and 
responsibility  bom  into  every  heart  But;  owing  to  the  otmstltutkmal  lasmeas  of 
the  human  race,  we  generally  find  that  these  who  have  wealth  and  podtioo  to 
start  with,  and  are  not  urged  to  labor  and  sacrifice  by  the  absohite  wants  of  oor 
nature,  relapse  into  a  life  of  comparative  passivity  and  indulgence.  He  who  has 
no  supporting  arm  to  lean  upon  in  yonthj  early  acquires  indepenoence  and  self-reii* 
anoe,  becomes  strong  and  manly  in  his  development^  earnest  and  intent  of  por- 
pose,  and  well  prepared  to  engage  sucoessfoUy  in  the  fierce  struggle  around  him. 
Let  him  not,  therefore,  look  with  envions  eyes  upon  the  condition  of  those  who 
revel  in  luxury  and  ease.    And  let  not  the  gay  and  wealthy  man  in  eariy  life^  re- 
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gATd  wtth  80om  tod  pity  tfaoie  whom  stem  wmt  dooms  to  nnremitting  tofl;  for 
the  chADOM  we  ten  to  one,  tba^  when  the  evening  of  nib  is  dosing  round  ns,  they 
will  be  far  ontstripped  in  weslth  end  honor  hj  those  whom  sdTersity  now  pinches 
Sn  its  iron  gnsp.  This  is  a  world  of  Justioe  in  the  end.  Those  who  begin  by  des* 
pining  the  poor  end  tolling,  nsnaUy  Uto  to  see  those  Teiy  persons  rsised  ihr  above 
them  hi  nhk  and  titla  And  this  is  a  natural  result  He  who  sooms  poverty  and 
deapises  labor,  is  of  a  disposition  not  oaloulated  to  suooeed  in  the  wotrid.  The  four 
classes  whidi  I  have  described  comprehend  the  whole  of  College  life.  Altogether 
we  shall  find  a  single  class  partioipating  in  every  variety  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
inent,  and  representing  every  grade  of  society.  But  whatever  be  the  pursuit,  we 
ahall  find  that  all  seek,  chiefly,  the  same  boon, — ^recreation,  pleasure,  happiness. 
Whether  we  call  it  by  these  or  other  names,  it  is  tiiat  something  for  which  we  all 
are  longmg,  and  for  which  we  all  are  striving.  One  seeks  it  in  the  courts  and 
scenes  of  foreign  lands;  another  pursnes  it  in  the  feahionable  resorts  and  gay  sod- 
eties  of  our  own  country.  One  seeks  it  in  the  solitude  and  aimplidty  of  the 
country,  and  another  tries  to  grssp  it,  *mid  the  toil  which  droumstances  necessi- 
tate. UndoubCsdly,  all  have  laid  their  plans  for  vacation.  Undoubtedly,  all  are 
elated  at  the  pvospect  of  their  speedy  consumation.  I  trust  that  none  will  be  die* 
appointed.  In  behalf  of  the  Ltr.  Editors,  I  heartily  vrish  all  a  happy  and  satisfeo* 
tory  vacation. 

Presentation  week  is  over,  Ite  exerdses  have  already  been  alluded  to  In  the 
Memorabilia,  but  I  cannot  refirain  fimn  a  few  additional  remarks.  And  first,  I 
would  contribute  my  modicum  of  praise  to  the  Wooden  Spoon  Promenade  and  Bz* 
hibition.  I  do  this,  not  because  they  were  supervised  by  my  Glass,  but  because 
they  were  a  grand  success  in  themsdvea.  Bvery  Journal  has  commended  them  in 
terms  of  unmessured  appfobatioo.  For  some  years,  at  least,  the  Spoon  Bzhibition 
has  not  been  equaled,  snd  we  doubt  if  it  was  ever  surpassed.  The  chosen  nine 
will  live  immortal  in  the  gratitude  snd  love  of  thdr  dass-mates.  Sixty-eight  is 
proud  of  her  Oodileaureati,  and  proud  of  their  successfU  labors. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  csll  the  attention  of  future  Glasses  to  one  great 
difference  between  the  Spoon  Exhibitions  of  '68  and  '69.  In  that  of  '67  the  inter- 
val between  the  diflbrent  scenes  was  so  long,  that  the  weariness  and  impatience  of 
waiting,  more  than  counter-balanced  the  pleasure  of  the  scenes  themselves.  The 
plays  and  exercises  are,  usually,  of  such  a  character,  if  they  only  suooeed  each 
other  rapidly,  the  result  will  not  be  doubtAiL  We  caution  Aiture  Gommitteea  to 
lode  well  to  this,  if  they  would  come  off  with  credit 

In  speaking  of  ChuM  Day,  I  shall  only  refer  to  one  eviL  It  is  the  usual  tendency 
of  historians  to  heap  abuse  upon  those  unlbrtunates  who  are  absent.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  historians  of  67,  for  I  did  not  hear  them,  but  to  the  genersl  practice. 
In  former  years  I  have  heard  the  historians  set  forth  all  the  evil  characteristics 
of  an  absent  member,  without  shame  or  oonAision.  However  immond  or  lawless 
may  have  been  his  course,  the  Utit  that  he  was  once  a  Glassmata,  ought  to  be  suiB* 
dent  reason  for  throwing  the  veil  of  silence  over  his  misguided  deeds.  The  mem* 
ory  of  a  Glassmate  should  be  sacred  from  gosnp  and  abuse.  If  we  can  speak 
no  good  of  the  absenti  let  us  at  least  refrain  from  speaking  evlL 

There  were  other  events  in  Presentation  week  which  were,  undoubtedly,  of  inte* 
rest  to  the  lower  dasses.  Ireferto  thedmngeinGhapdseats.  We  have  crowded 
out  another  Gisss,  and  now  '68  bows  the  head  to  the  venerable  President  of  Ysle* 
I  marked  that  we  assumed  ow  new  seats,  dlent  and  thoughtftiL    It  wis  an  ooca* 
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lion  ftill  of  Md  tnggeitioDt  to  most  of  «!•  It  ia  th»  iMt  morr^  we  am  ww 
ia  the  old  Ohmpel;  for  wbtui  we  move  again,  it  will  be  iato  tfa#  gieal^  ooU,  wmU 
beyond.  To  the  other  Olaaaoa,  however,  the  change  mm,  donhtieaa,  wtiollf  of  a 
pkesant  cfaaraoter.  We  wiah  the  new-fledged  Jnaion  and  Sophowwoejoy,  aad 
eameetlj  hope  their  wingi  will  not  be  oUpped  by  the  pieeent  ammal  And  wiie 
haaeBttaedalltfaiaooBDmotioninthe  ddChapelT  Who haa eeawded 'M  froaftili 
plaoe  in  the  CbUege  woridi  aad  pushed  eaeh  of  na  one  yaar  nearer  tbe  flnal  ckKT 
Ahl  here  ihey  oomel  the  CNaaa  of  Til  Ahneedj  th^  are  gatbeting  ^boot  Aa 
daaaio  Halls,  treading,  with  ftint,  imcartain  atep,  on  tlie  aaorad  earth  of  te-teaed 
Yale.  All  hafl  Olaaa  of  Til  We  give  jon  greeting  I  May  yoa  paaa,  UBaeaOed, 
throQgh  the  ordeal  of  Ahunni  Hall,  and  ataad,  with  toot  feet  llrmly  plaoted  in  the 
^'dratpredacta of  OoQeget"  May  yon  beoome  willing  anbaflribera and  aMeeoo- 
tributora  to  tiie  Idr. 

O,  hotti dieel  O,  omoMi  diesi  0  flirnkl  Mouninationnmr  0^  al  ye  temot^ 
fhrewelll  "We  are  going  to  leave  yoa  now."  Already  I  aateh  gtiMpeea  of  ie> 
fteahing ahadea  and Umpid  atreams.  **Old  Charlie" stands  waitiag  Ibr  a  drivei 
There  are  liUee  on  the  pond  to  foe  gathered,  aad  liie  fidr  hands  that  wrndd  ptaek 
them  from  their  watory  bed,  wait  for  the  boatman  to  eome.  There  are  dahea  la 
the  brook  to  be  baited  and  cangfat  There  are  flrnito  in  the  garden,  loogiag  te 
the  hand  to  pluck  them.  There's  a  vacant  seat  at  the  table,  on  the  aha^  beaks  of 
the  rippling  stroauk  The  sweet  voieea  and  saored  fonas  of  kotm  beokoa  hither 
Surely, 

**  Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  plaoe  like  home.*' 

Ear  away  in  the  heat  and  dust  and  nqiae  of  the  city,  tormented  by  the  aDBoal 
on  the  one  aide  and  the  lax.  on  the  other,  the  soul  eoboee  the  beantlAil  Unas  ef  te 
Poet;— 

"  Home  of  my  ohildhoodt 
How  afTeotion  dlngfl^ 
And  hovers  round  thee 
With  her  seraph  wings !" 

I  cannot  linger.  Once  more  to  all  I  extend  the  parting  wish,  tiiat  a  kind  Prori* 
dence  grant  you  a  happy  macatlon,  and  return  you  at  its  dose  salb  to  each  oChecs 
arms. 


To  Undorgrmduatos. 

In  aooordaaoe  with  the  annual  enatom,  the  Board  of  llAtors  hereby  oflbr  Ibr 
eompetitiott,  the  Tale  Litoravy  Priie,  a  gold  medal,  Tahied  at  tweaty-flve  doBara. 
Badi  contestant  must  oomi^y  with  the  following  condftioBa ;  He  moal  be  a  BBea^> 
ber  of  1^  Academical  Department,  aad  a  subscriber  to  the  Ls.:  his  eaaay  nasi  be 
a  ptoee  artide,  and  must  not  exceed  in  lengtii  ton  pagee  of  the  Magaaine ;  It  maat 
be  signed  by  an  assumed  name,  aad  aoeompanied  by  aaealedeaTeiop^  cewtiiBing'  Hie 
real  name  of  the  writer;  and  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigBted,  on  or  before  8atur> 
dMf,  Oct  19th.  The  Oommittee  of  Award  will  oondst  of  two  reaideat  gradaataa 
and  the  Ohairmaa  of  the  Board,  who  will  ke^  secret  the  aamea  of  ttie  oaaaooeaa- 
Atl  oempetitom  R.  W.  AYBKS, 

GBAIBIUV  BOAID  or  BDR0B8L 


CARPETS.     CARPETS. 

WB  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 

IflOST    COIVIPIiETE    ASSOBTinCENTS 

OF 

CARPETS 

IIV    IVEW    EIV«LA]VD. 

ROYAL  VELVET  CABPBTS, 

ENGLISH  BRUSSELS, 

AMERICAN  BRUSSELS, 

ENGLISH  TAPESTRY, 

AMERICAN  TAPESTRY, 

THREE-PLY, 

INGRAINS, 
F^iOOR  OIL  CLOTHS, 

TABLE  OIL  CLOTHS, 

PAPER  HANGINGS, 

GILT  MOLDINGS, 

SHADES, 

HOLLANDS, 
LACE  CURTAINS, 

MUSLIN  CURTAINS, 

NOTTINGHAM  LACES, 

BROCATELLES, 

DAMASKS, 

REPS, 
BLACK  WALNUT  CORNICES, 

ROSEWOOD  CORNICES, 

GILT  CORNICES, 

TABLE  COVERS, 

PIANO  COVERS, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

S.  N.  &  H.  W.  FOSTER, 

NO.   260  CHAPEL  STREET, 

NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 
1 


PARENTS.  GUARDIANS. 
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AND 


Students  of  Yale 

Wouid  do  well  to  remember  tliat 

E.   MALLEY'S 

Facilities  for  suppljing 


Are  such  as  enable  liim  to  make  to  order  the  best  Shirts  that  the  market  can  afford 
at  a  saving  to  the  purchaser  of  three  to  six  dollars  per  dozen.  Satisfaction  in  every 
instance  guaranteed. 

'9i 


GREAT  MAMMOTH  WAEEHOUSE 

Will  be  found  not  only  the  best  place  to  purchase 


But  the  best  plac«  to  purchase  gontlemen^s 

WRAPPERS  AND   DRAWERS, 

Either  in  summer  or  winter  goods  in  their  season.    Also  the  best  qualities  of 

ElVOliISH  HOSIERY, 

SILK,  LISLE  AND    KID  GLOVES, 

Hemstitohed,  Hemmed  and  Plain  Linen  Gambrio  Pocket  H'dk'&, 

LINEN  COLLARS,  in  all  the  latest  styles.  LINEN  CUFFS,  CUFF  BUTT025S» 

Best  POMADES,  and  EXTRACTS  for  the  handkerchief,  POCKET  COMBS, 

DRESSING    COMBS,    TOOTH    BRUSHES,    HAIR    BRUSHffi. 

SHAVING  BRUSHES,  HAT  and  CLOTHES  BRUSHES. 

The  above  goods  we  purchase  in  large  quantities,  to  supply  our  wholesale  trade* 
which  enables  us  to  purchase  at  decided  advantage  over  those  who  can  only  buy 
i  n  small  quantities. 

PAPER    COLLARS! 

Gentlemen  can  always  find  every  style  in  those  goods  worth  keeping,  at  the 

GREAT  MAMMOTH  WAREHOUSE  I 

OPPOSITE  THE  GREEN. 

£•    UALLEY. 


GENTLEMEN'S 


FURNISHING  GOODS! 

328   CHAPEL   STREET, 


'»-^ 


BLAIR  &  CORLISS 

Offer  the  best  and  most  complete  assortment  in  the  citj,  and 

sell  their  goods  at  as 

LOAV^     PRICE© 

as  are  charged  elsewhere  for  inferior  articles.  They  make  to 
order  the  finest  and  best 

White   Shirts 

that  are  made  in  the  country.  The  same  goods  are  shipped  to 
the  very  best  New  York  City  trade,  and  there  sold  at  20  to  30 
per  cent,  higher  prices. 

BLAIR  &  CORLISS, 

328  Chapel  St. 


CHARLIE  BRADLEY. 


-••♦• 


COBNER  OF  CHERRY  AND  UNION  STS. 


The  Delmonico  of  New  Haven 

Has  gotten  up  more  Suppers  for  Students  than  any  other  man 
in  New  Haven.  Pbivatb  Suffer  Booms  furnished  when  de- 
sired. 

GAME,  Etc.,  IN  ITS  SEASON, 


All  kinds  of  choice  Lemonades. 


d2S   COiapel   Street. 

L.  WEINHEIMER  &  CO., 


I>£A.LE1U9  IN 


eOODS. 


We  are  offering  our  itock  of  SUillCER  QOOCS  at  greaUf  reduced  pnoes. 

FIJVE  SHIRTS— White  and  Colored, 

HOSIERY  AND   QLOVES, 

linen  and  Paper  ^Collars  and  (Ms, 

We  are  in  daily  receipt  of  new  Neck  Ties,  Scarfs  and  Bovs. 

UmbreUas,  Suspenders,  Linen  Hdkfe,  &c 

FINE  SHIRTS  made  to  Order  at  short  notice. 


L.  WEINHEIMER  &  CO., 

3!i9  Chapel  Street. 


in  want  of  a  good 

Hair  Cut  or  Shave ! 

should  go  to 

QUONNS', 

190    STATE    STREET, 

Opposite  Merchants'  Hotel. 

HAIR  CUTTING, 15  CENTS. 

SHAVING, 10 

— ALSO 

^uo]|[]i['8  Hair  Iivyigorator  ! 

The  best  Hair  Dressing  in  the  marlcet.    Oive  as  a  trial. 


EXPRESS  COMPANY, 

No.  205  Chapel  Street, 

NEW  HAYBN,  CONN. 

This  Company  having  CJ-roatly  Increased  Fa- 
cilities upon  all  its  lines,  is  now  better  prepared  than  ever  to 
transact  a 

General  Express  Business  with  all  Points, 

at  rates  which  diould  render  it  a 

Favwrite  ]MI«Aiuiii  of  TraM«portotioii« 

DC.  W£BB,  Agent 


.J 


